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PREFACE. 


I VlfIS t(UA R'l'KT^I.N' DIGEST of the Public Affaiis of ItKlin. nietely 
* ail cxiiaiisioii and extension of our ANNUAI. REGTSTER issued 
siiu-e 191P, is rot ii,tended to lie a Political chronicle alone, though in 
this, its first issue, it aiipears to bo so. Economic, liidastrial, Educational 
Hik ial. and otbcr puVilic atrairs of India vvbich are fast dovoloping arc also 
juuiio.scd to lie iiirorporatod into it. Even as a political chronicle, houever, 
til is issue is iiof complete for the last riuarter endiug iu March, for owing; 
to the great space taken up by the momentous prooeediiigs of the last 
Assembly room couM not be found for the proceedings of the Provincial 
('ouncils, of tlu Kcoi omic Confcrcncej of the Science Congi’ess, and other 
niiiKcis relating to Trade and Industry and Labour. I'bese are coii.se(|ueiitl,\ 
vcsevM il for th ■ next issue. Jt.xceptiiig those omissioius, the subjects 
lovcrcd in tins volume have been ti'catcd rather exhaustively, as far 
a.s irifcninatioiis arc available. 

'lliis '\'oliime is di^ided into 4 parts as follows-.— 

1 INDIA IN HOME POLITY, of which— 

A.—The Introduction gives a general survey followed iiy a 

summary of events, 

H. — Pages 17 to n2p give details of the great liHpponings of 

the period, viz 

(i) Congres.s activities—pp. 17—32, 

(ii) Mahatma Gaudlii’-s Release—pp. 33— 56 , 

(iii) The Swaraijist Movement—pp. 56-—73, 

(iv) The National Coiivoiition—jip. 7t —84, 

(v) The Khilafat Movement—pp. 85—96, and 

(vi) The Akali >Sikh Campaign—pp. 97—112p. 

2. DIGI-:«T OE PROCEEDINGS of the — 

A. — Legislative Assembly—pp. 1 )3—224, 

B. —Cc-uncil of ,Stato —pp. 225—245. 

C. —Tie C. R. Legislative Council—pp. 246 — 26). 

•! INDIA IV THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT & Press — 

A. —Advent of the Labour Party and its attitude toward.- 
India—pp. 265—270, 

H.— railiamcnlary Proceedings on Indian Afiait.s—pp. 270—296. 

4 INDIANS OVERSEAS-pp. 297-372— 

A. —In East Africa—pp. 305—336, 

B. —Ill South Africa—pp. 337—352, 

C. —Th) British Guiana Snare—p[), 353 — 372. 





PREFACE 

I N this, ihe ,S1';C(JN1) ISSUE of the <.,(UAJiTEKLY EJ'XilSTElt, h 
* (lige.‘t of the Piihlio Affuhti of Indui for the 2)id. (luartor of 
the year, iiamoly April to Juiic, has boon given. Ihe portion of the 
I’roceodiiiKs of tho Provincial Councils which could not 1)0 completed in 
the last is.iuo ha.s also found place. T.lieso J’rocoedings have boon 
given in greatly condensed form, partly because most of them ai’o of 
only local intorost and so, in .such an All-India Digest, a greater detail 
would seem to bo out of place, and i>artly because thor-c are other 
publications vhicli deal with these matters more fully. An exception 
however, is made in tire ease of tho Bengal and C. 1’. CounoiI.s for 
tho reason that the things that have happened there have been epoch- 
making and aitogothor now in India and, further, they promise to bo the 
heginning of a new history. 

Like tho last is.suc, this issue loo has become wholly political, and 
though important educational and economic affairs have hapjroned during 
the period, .space could not ho found for thorn in this volume too. Experi¬ 
ence shows ihat Political matters alone occupy so much space that it is 
not possible to ii,corporate other matters in tho ((uarterly is8ue.s of this 
llegistor. It is propo.scd, tliorofore, to issue a special Annual Supplement 
on Industrial, Economio and Educational Affairs at the end of the year. 

This \’olume is divided into tho following parts ; — 

1. PROCEEDINGS GE COUNCIl,S, ol which-- 

A.—Tho Bengal Council occupies pages 377 — 432, 

ih—Tho Other Provincial Councils occupy pages 433—512, and 

C.—Tho Central Legislature, May Session, with the Taiilf 
Koiioit and the Leo Kccommendatious occupy pages 
513-592. 

2. NATIOEAl- MOVE.V1ENT.S IN INDIA—pp. 593-596, 

A. —The Gandhi —Swarajist cum Congress Movomont, pp, 

5i>3—640. 

B. —Th.c Moslem Movement, including the Muslim ]],oagUO, 

Pf) 641 — 664. 

C. —Other Local or Commiuial affairs, pp. 664—696. 

3. INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT & Britain, ol 

which— 

A. —Till Work of Ibo Indian Deputation occupies pp. 

697-704. 

B. —I’arliahiontary Proooedings on India occupy jip. 705—785, 

C. —Tho famous O'Dwyoi-Sankarari Nair case coiuo.s last on 

pp. 786—794. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

Jan -M arch 1924 





INTRODUCTION 

The tiei.rl of alTaiis in India in the current year stands in strange 
contrast to the year that has gone by. In 1923 public life was at its 
lowest ebb. That year opened with an unseemly squabble amongst the 
National Icadois which soon led to a total disorganisation of the great 
National CoiigrOEs with its unprecedented fund of “meri, money and 
munition” which Gandhi had built up in 1921. The leaders iiuarrelled, 
their followoi.s (nmrrclled, and the masses followed suit. Hindn Mo.sleni riots 
again Vieeanie the oulor of the day, much to the delectation of enemies 
of the country. The history of the Congress of this period will he found 
ill ihc liltroduetion to the I. j, li. 19SS Hvppltment, and the best pen picture 
of this period in Moulana Mahomed Ali’s I’residcntial Address at 
Coranada (ibid, p. 61). 

Advantage was talten of this discord in the rank of tho nationals 
liy the tiovenmciit striking at tho growing power and prestii'e of the 
Moderates, Fiist a lioyal Commission was appointed to eiiquire into the 
giievanccs of tho ,Servicc-mon but really to nullify tho Rofoims and 
when the As.s('mhly refused to vote supply for it, the Viceroy rertified 
ihe grant. Next tho Salt tax was tioubled and wilfnlly dung at the 
veiy fine of the Assemhly. (Jn refusal, tho Viceioy again certified it. 
The AsscTiiiily that was thus treated was full of loyalist and leoderate 
oo opeiatori, and it was the same that had hacked tho Govt, in suii- 

[iressing tho N-C-() in 1921. and had ovon refused to release Gandhi 

ai.d political prisoners. This throwing into tho lurch hy the Govt. 
Mitnally ireant a death to tho party which had .so long hung on the 
lappcis of the Govt. Tho whole system of administration, again, w'as so 
tuned from the India Oflieo tlown to tho petty Go\t. doiiartments that 
Diareliy was made defunct, and fho humiliation and constant pin-pricks 

were so exaspoiating that sovoial Ministers resigned in disgust. Through¬ 
out flio year the action of the Government lent more and more colour 
to the view that tho Kefoinis were a sham, that there was no Iiona- 

t'ule intention of giving scIf-govcrnTiient to India even in the future, 
aid (ho dcmai ds of (lie Moderates for Indianising the scrvico.s worn met 
by tlio lOiily : “time, not yet.” And, to cap all, Messrs. Sastri and 
ccjuality in the Kniiiiro eaiupaign was met promptly hy the Kenya 
MTiito Paiior of July la.st and Genl. Snmt.s’ oiien denouneoment of tlie 
eiiiiality priTeiisioiis of Indians. 

Ill tho I’uiijab, diaiiig the year, soriou,s developments took ]ilaoo 
ill I’onncctioii with tlio Sikh revivalist movement. Always suspicious of 
romiiig rot rihiitioii foi- their sin.s, tho authorities, foiled at Gurn-ka-liagh, 
tried |(. trike a mighty blow at tho Sikh movement. The Maharaja 
ol Nablia, ;i \cry indcpcndont-vniiidcd princo coiiiiected with the Gurudwara 
iiui\eineiit, was ton cd to abdicate, tho >S. G. P. Committee was declared 
all unlawful organisation, tho aiiiuial session of the Sikh League was arbi¬ 
trarily prohibited, and all tho 72 member,s of the Sikh Committee arrested. 
.Since then a mighty struggle is going on in tho Punjab and no torture i,s 
spared so as to provoke tho Sikhs to .such acts of violeiieo as w'ould 
justify a second .Jalliaiovalla. 

Such ill short are the main land-marks in the history of India 
ill 1923. The following is a rather detailed summary. 
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THK QUARTERLY REGlSXElt 

Summary of Chief Events 1923. 

ii]'. I'l-osidi-iii,, Giivii (jDjigi't'Hs, submiiB rcsigiiiition nl ri (‘bul> )ii»lii|i_ 

.Mmufesio ol' rlie New Swai-iijya piirly itisued. 

Mi)u'auH Abul Ival.am .iziul rele.awd Iiom did!. 

liombiiy Mwdiug iif the new Swamjya I’ai'ty imdej- .Mi-. I)a»—Mnu!aua 
ett'uvls at, eoinln-omise wil.hiii Coiign-BS fails. 

I’t. .lawaliarial Nehl'u and Devilas Gaudlii i-elearii.d J'l-nni jail — Keli-iise 
Ilf iit.liei' U. 1', I’ulitaea's. 

I'lingi'i'ss Wording t'nnnnitl.ee nieels at. Honibay—IMoii'iiu.'i A/.ad’s leinis 
ini' I'ompi'oniise witli I lie Swar.ajya I’arly |n' 0 |ios(*d. 

Nafiimal Ciniventiim movcnient ttriirfed liy Dr. Annie Hesaut —.4 
I'onreiejiia; for same opened at Delin'. 

Swarjya Party rmading al Al'aliabad—'I'lieir I’o.iey mitlineil. 

VVorliiiig Coinmitdee and A. 1. (I'. meet at .Allalniliad ;iiid eoiisidcr terms 
Ilf <',i.im|iromise with the .Swara.tya Party. 

Iiiivt of India Hudgel,—Statenieiii. issued—l’fiiiio.sal lor douli'iiig Sa t Tax, 
tij Kniida Venhatapp.tya re eased fj-<ini dail — Prov. CongresH Coin- 
niitlees aeeept th- Allahabad eotnprotnistt of the Swjijajyti, I’at'tv and 
resolve to fu.fil the (laya l*rogran.nte with vigour, 

f.Iandhi Day—A’! Iniliti Hartal—llegiiiniiigs of I lie l-'litg campaign in 
d iihbu!|iore. 

Sad, Tax thrown out in the. Assenih'y—hut certified Ity the Viceroy on -ilMli. 
I'urther developniouts in the li’.-ag inovemout in Na'j-pur—Hindu- 
Mosleni riots in Atiiritsar hegin. 

Sj Siuideriii! si'nieneed on the Flag niovenieut —Flag pi'oce.ssions in Nagjiur 
deeiared illegal—Meeting of .VII India l.i'.aders at Lalioi’e to reshu'e Hindu 
— Muslim utiify enileil in a fiasco. 

Hon. Mr. (,'liintamaui of F, I’, (lovt. resigned in jiiolest, id Hovetiioi-’s 
iu.'tion in re. .De’.a Fosse-Hurui case, lie was fo.lowril hy the Hon. 
Mr, dagai, Nai.aitt on the 22nd, 

Satyagralia deo'ai'ed in Nagpur in connection with the Hag movement— 
Sj Syam Sunder Chakravarti released from dail in Hengal.—Further 
Hiudu-Moslom riots in the l'un,iah. 

CongresB Working flommiftee meet at liombay and meepi, the propo.sal 
for Special ,Session of the I'oiigress. 

A, 1. f. (.'. meeting at Bombay throw out motion for Special Scssimi — 
Working Comniittcf fesi,«nh and the New t’l iiliv Party takes office—No- 
cltangcrs al.oweil extension of lime for the fultilmeiit, of th i Gaya Tm- 
grammo till the end of duly, 

Mr. Bus's Tour in Madras I'n-sidcncy to clear mis-understandings as to 
the Swaiajya Party—Sj llujagopalchari starts propaganda against A. I. 
V, ('. decision—during the motitli Prov. Cotigress t'ommittees meet to 
decide on the compromise—Bombay, Sind, Andlirtt, Bengal and Kera'a 
accept it, while Mahtuashtra and T.amil Nadu rejiet it. 

Sj Jamualal Bajaj and leailers of Na.gpur Flag Satyagraha ariested. 

Deb.ate in i’al'Hameut on the Salt Ta.x t'ertilioatii.m. 

Congress Working Committee and A. 1. C. ('.meet at Nagpur to support 
Flag Satyagratiii and pfOimsal for Special Session of (lutigress. 

Maharaja Nabhti t'orccil to tilMlicaic alter great tmmiiiation. 

Special Session resolution carried--’Working Committee resigns atui new 
members appointed. 

Th.e Nabliti Agitation begins. Debate on Mtihatma Gandhi’.s release in 
the Asscmhly defeated. 

All-India F.ag Day—Vo unteers from Provinces Hock to Nagpur to eoiirt, 
arrest— T'otal arrests up to duly 1000, 

Kenya Wlhte Paper publislied. I.iuisaiine Tre.aty signed. 

A. ], C. C. meeting at Vir-ag. emffinu Nagpur liesohit liitis—Dellii otlers 
to ariangc for special Congress wliicli was accepted on the tinal meet¬ 
ing on tlie lith. 

Moulana Yakub llass-an released. 

Nagpur arrests tola! 15t0—C. V. Council votes for their pi icmptojy reletise. 
J.aia I.ajl'at llai rc'eascHi from Jail. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 1923 3 

])r. Kitchlcw reloiiriftl from Jail.—Ari:e.sl.s cease at Nagimi-, Salyagraliis 
joIeMKod. 

Hiii()ii-M(w)em riots at Haliaraiiimr. 

Monlaiia Malioarcd .*\.!i released from Jail. 

Aka'i Campaign started at. Sablta. 

All luilia Leader’s meeting at Ifjliii in ini'orraal eonfereneos I'or 

negotiations lor Congress oompromise and Jiindu-Moslem Unity, 
donst.er miteting of all sltadcs of I’ublic in llombay under Sir Cbimanliil 
tA'talvad to protest, against tbc Kenya decision,—Sii' rni'shottamdiis 
’I'hakerdas stiid : “ If we cannot get ettuality witbin British Empire, 

ve have no use of tint Empire.” 

S|ii!<;ia! Session of Cougress open.s at Delhi with Moulana ,Cbul Kalam 
Azad as the I’re.sident. 

Compromise resolution lifting ban on Council-Entry moved ]yy 
Man ana Mahomed A!i iiasseil by Congress. 

teso ations on boycott of Brjtisb (roods, on a Commil tee to orgaiiis! 
'..livil Uisobcilicnc ', on .Nabba, etc. passisl by Congress in ncxi. 2 ilays, 

' I’v. .l.awahar Li! Nebrti, Messrs, (ridvvani and Sanihamau wbo went. 
10 ISablia on eni|uiry were ai'resieil. 

Swaraiya J’ariy’s Election Campaign start 'd.—Imperial Conferene i 
ineels in London—Kir Tej Babadnr Saprn preparing for it big tight:. 
I’t. Jawiihttr Lai Nehru, Messrs, (liilwtini and Santhanam I'eleased. 
Swarai I'arty Manifesto issued. 

Kikh Leaders .\rrestetl tii .Amritsar. 

Sikh League .Annual Session at Jullunder proliibiUtl and stopp.id by I'oi'c •. 
S. t), 1’. C. declared unlawful intbe I’linjnb. 

Sikh Leaders’ Trial b.'gins at Amritsar. 

Tile tiunous Sirntls—Saprii dntd at the Imperial Confereiire, Lomloil. 

Mon). Sbiuikat Aii releascil. 

Jveetion Campaign in tin: )irovine,‘s started—.Swarajist developments, 
bee Coimtiissiou sittings begin. 

Congress W'oeking Committee meeting at Amritsar. Leaders discuss ties 
Sikli sittiation. 

Akali Sahayak Burciiu formed at -Amritsar to le.ad tin; .Jaito Campaign. 
Congress Working ('oiinnittee met at Alimedabad —Big Swariijisl 
victory at Ibe Calcutta polls, Ibm. S, 11, Das, Advoeate-tLnicral, ilefeatcil. 
Madras Couneii lirst meeting —(.'l•n^ol■e Motion defeated. 

Hon, .Kir .'snreudrauatb Bannerji defeated at the Calcutta po'is -grent 
S'.varaji.st entbusiasm. 

I’uiidii, Vajl'aye’s deat.li in TrieUinopoly after release as a result of 
treatment in Jail. 

Lord Lytton oft’oi's to Mr. C. II. Has to form Miitistry. 

Jfr. Das irefuses Lord LyitmTs olfer. 

Congress Wi'ek .at (loeaiiada. 

All India Khadi lE.'rldbition op.ined at Coeanada liy Di-. Sir I'. C. 
Boy —a so the All India A'oUinteer’s Conference with i’f. Jawaliar 
La: Nehru as I’resident—itesolutions passed for organising Congress 
A'u, nnteer Cenps. 

.National Liberal Keilenation opeinsl at I'ooita with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu 
as ]'resident. 

All-India Bin afat. Conference wiib Maulana Sliankai Ali as I'lesident, 
opened at Coeanaila—Mr. Sastri’s resolution on demand of Seif-Huvei iimeot 
and Mr. Kamtit's reso ntioii on Indians Overseas passed by t he Liberals id. 
I’oona—All India Christian Confereiie.e with Mr. K. T. Paul as I’re.siileiit 
o|)encd ,at Baiig.'i'orc, 

Naiioiial Congress opened at Coeanada wit.h Mr. Mahomed Aii as 
President—New Party' organisation of the Liberals started at Poona 
at I he National Liberal EedeiTition. Besolution against oertilieation of Kail. 
Tax anil one favouring rapid tndianisalion of services passed liy tlie 
Jaberals, 

Jfe.solutum to consider tin: National I'aet with the deletion of lieiigal 
I'aet iiassed in die Congress—Jamait-ui-Ulema Confereuec with Mi u.avi 
Syed llossaiu as President opened at Coeanada. 
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110 I>et'. ’23 {lulcpciulmw l!('?o!utiou ilcfpatcil in tlic Coii^'roBs—Jazirat-ul-Arab rehoUitiou 

pafSfil at tlu,' Kliilafat, (.'oufp]'CTu:it. 

All India Wtudeiith’ Cmiloifncc opcnud at Cocanada with Mi'. C. It. Dai, 
as I'rtBidcnt. 

31 Dtc, '23 'i'hf Das-Acliariyar O. (‘oiiipi'cimitu” resolution passed In tlio f'ongrcss. 

In npcnini' Kenya t'ouneii, (loveiitor rcforrinj!; to White I’apcr of .Inly 
said that it was nnaltpiahli', and that tlte Itniiiigration Idll was heiii|j 
considered by Lord Itcading who would make representation to India Office. 

J a n u a r y— arch 1924 

The course of eveiits in the curi-ent year has taken certain unexpected 
turns. The year opened with all eyes turned to the Swarajists. The 
Congress-wreckers wore now out to wreck the Councils, and such great 
friends and well-wishers of India as lords Heading and Lytton, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and the Provincial Governors, the l.ondon 'limef, down to Anglo- 
Indian well-wishers like the t.nglifhman and the Times of Jndi'i at our- 
came forward with grave warnings of the prohahle consequence oT'^ 
Swarajist action. The reason for such .solicitous care was clear. After 
the elections, the Swarajists were the only organised party in the field. 
Of the older paities. the Moderates, ro-iiauicd the T.iberals, were fast meltin" 
away. Some of their stalwarts, like Sir Surendranath Mr. S. R. Das, 
and Mr. Chintanioni retired from public life. Stragglers that were 
returiied to the Councils mostly became Independents. Only two of their 
tallest remaiiiid •. Sir Tej liahmlur Sapvu and the Ht, Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastii. But loth wore talking loudly ai.d vehcniBiitly against Empire policy, 
especially in Konya and the “ Boor Empire ” (see p. 292). Sir P-.p. Mitter 

111 Bengal, Lala Haikiseuhil of the Punjali, Dr. Paranjpye oj Bombay. 
Mr. Chintanioni of the U. 1*., and other ex-Miriisters wore uttering 
.■iiiathemas against Diarchy and the Hefoi ins. With the Liberals thoroughly 
put out of aetion, and the no-changers rendered too iiisignificant to Ijo 
taken into accoui.t, Government prepared to face the'"now Sw'arajist 
inenacc, ai cl called its European ai.d Anglo-rndian reserves to join in the 
tiay. Mr. C. 11, .Das’s dictum that his party-men would enter Councils to 
" -w'veck these monsters of Eeform.s which were drinkiii.g the life-blood 
of the Nation ai.d make Go\t. by Council impossibleroused the greatest 
conhusioii. Both in Eiiglai d and India, all .sorts of stupid t.nlk aliovit the 
Swarajists tilled the prc.ss and the iilatform, ai d they got iiito llic brain 
of the oHiciaLs and Anglo-li.di'ans. 

The first oppoitunity that tim \'ieeroy took to e.vpro.ss him.self was 
on October ITth last, when at a dinner at the .Sim.la Chelmsford cluli, 
.siieaking aViout the Hofonn.s, His Excellency cmphasi.scd that they depended' 
upon the iniprossions -which Ii.dia would pioduco iiiion the British Pai- 
liament when the refoims would again come up for considoratioii. This 
meant that unless the new memlicrs in the Councils behaved like goo(i 
boys there would bo no refoims. But there had of late l.ioen .wnie 
proposals made l)y niodeiato lcgishitoi.s like the Ht. Hon. Sa.stri and others 
for boycott of the Empire Exhibition, which had created bad impression'. 
Moreover, the Swara,iist.s who would enter the Councils had declared 
that they would wreck the Constitution. Lord Koadiug affected not to 
believe in the efficacy of those declarations but at the same time he 
^val•ncd them that, if ever- they should succeed, there would bo a 
paralysis of Reformed Constitution. Of course, ho said, Government 
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were resourceful and they would meet the situation. The admijiis- 
tiution would not be in abeyance. This meant that Governinont would 
levert to the iire-reform era and the blessings of the Montford 

scheme would be withdrawn and, Hi.s Kxccllency added, as if by 

way of reply to Mr. Sastii a)id his friends, that the cause of 

Indians Overseas would not gain in strength by the boycott of the 
Mmpiro Exhibition. “ I hnow my countrymen and have no hesitation 
in asserting that the boycott proposal will completely fail. A bettor 
course for Indians is to believe in the sense of fairplay and justice 

which is so strongly a marked characteristic of the British people”! 
And again, at the opening of the Assembly on 31 .Tanuary 1921, 
His Excellency turned deliberately on Pt. Motilal Nehru and the 
Swarajist .seats and .solemnly said: — 

I repeat the warning I gave in Oetobor last in all gravity that 
there is a possibility of check in the onward progress of the Reforms 

liy the ugly scene enacted by the Swaraji.stB in the Central Piovincos 

Legislative Council. I trust it will not happen in this Indian Legbla- 
turo. The British people would refuse tu bo coerced into giving 

India reforms contrary to their own desire and bettor judgment. 
'Fhe eyes ,uf all friends of Reform .are fixed upon the harvest this 
Legislature uill sow and reap. .Make wise choice as regards the 
course you pnrsuj, otherwise you know what will happen. If the- 
\iosition i'" provinces become more acute, local Guvornments can roly 
on my support.” 

AH so tlivoiits however did not prove to be deterrent enough. The 
C. P, council v as thrown into a deaddook. In tlio Assembly itscll Govt. 
s\itfcrfd defeat upon defeat. The Imperial Budget was thrown out in toto, 
and the recommended Pi nance bill was Hung at the very face of the Viceroy, 
lu Bengal the success of the SwarajisLs, if not as complete as in Nagpur, dislo¬ 
cated the transferred departments, the Ministers wore left hanging without 
pay, and the whole Govt, machinery was thoroughly di.soreditod. 

Two unexpected things happenc<l in Jainiary 1924 : the sudden illne.s 
of Mahatma Gandhi leading eventually to his release, and the coming into 
office of the Labour Party in England. Both upset the calculation of all 
parties in India and the full effect of each ha.s yet to be seen. 

The emergence of Gandhi fioiri piison brought in a new i-ay of hope 
amongst people at large, though for over a couple of weeks in January 
while his life hung on the balance, a gloom rested over the oountiy. 
His unconditiona] release on February rith was providential, and has brought 
with it a sigh of all-round relief, for the Swarajist threat on one side and the 
Govt, throat on the other had wolLiiigh Inmight in a state of despair. 

The advent of the L.abour P.arty in power ahso helped to release the great 
tension iii politic.al feeling, For though the majority of the nationals put 1.0 
hoiie on th^i }»arty still the fooling is there that at least Labour would not do 
any positive'll arm to India. 

Such has been the main drift of affairs during the first three months 
of the year ^'ome of the other minor affaiis are summarised below, 
while the ch. that follows summarises the chief events in some- 

wh.at greater ul. The only beneficent attitude in the whole of India 
was that of the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson. To him, if to 
any one individual, India owes the rele.ase of Gandhi. 
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Oil Jail, fitli, Mr. Vinayak Damodiir Savarkar was rc'IcaBed after an iucam'ratiuti 
of H years. Govi, iiiqifised u[Mm him the coiuUtioii that lie 

Mr. Savaikar. was to cscliew politics for 6 years—this restiiotiou to be 

renewed at the discretion of Govt, it tlimight neecssaiy 

after 6 Years, and that he was to live privately virtually interned in tlni 

liatnagiri'Dist ; and on those terms fiovt. rcmilteil the ntiexpired portion of the 
sentence of transportation. Mr. Savarkar at'ceptcd the conditions and agreed to 
upltu.'d and work tlie Ueforms. The release came as an agreeahlc surprise^ lo the 
ju'ople, hut the gracelebs-neSB id the conditions imposed was a matter of hitt.et 

eoiianent in tlic press and the plali'orin. 

Tliis was (luiekly followed Ity anotlier aet of statesmanship hy thr Leslie Wilson. 

On Jan. 7th. the Horsad [luuitive tax uniustly imposed to 

Borsad. covi'r tlie ineifieieney of tlie admitiistiation W'as snspeiuled 

and the Stiiyugrahii [.see |i. iJ2] was soon raised. 

In contrasi to tins may i>e mentioned an ejn’sotle in tJie Ardii Kumbha Me,a 
licld early in January last at Allal'ahaii, whieh gave rise 

Ardh Kumbha Mtla. to a sliort tsai.yagralia hy I't. Madan Mahon Malaviya. Htli. 

January was a saered day with the Hindus wlio had 

eollected in lakhs at sVllahaliad to have their religious bath at llic satigaiu or 

eonflueiiec of the Juinna :md the Ganges. Tiierc appetireil to he some danger fur 
peop-C lo liutiie in the river, ho Mr. Kno.x [ttf the 11121 lame], the liistriet 

nntl.oiity, issued ii slulhd tmler prohibiting people to approacli the river, and 
posted police to tnontil guard. The local Jlindn leaders under the lead of I'andit 

Malaviya appealed to tlie Governor who sauelioned lis. bO,UOU for suitaltlc ariangemcuts 
iatv this sutu was spent hy tire oHieiul.s tint for the ohjeot lor vvUiclt it was granted hut, 
lo put ting up huge htiniei's of p unking, inneuseii police guard, additionahSowars and 
tlie iVlilitary, and all tliis in tlie luce of 500,000 pilgrims t Mr. Know ne'.d on lo 

l,,s prestige, liouled tlie “superstii win"’ of a religious liath ami said tlial he was 

jisponsilile tor tlie life of ihi,' people I hi. Mulaviya’.s rejoinder Ihai woulil 

tailier tlie in iheir lliou.'amls than leave tlie.place without ubseiviJ r religious 

Jitts ni.atle 1,0 iiniii'ission. At last the 1 uudit, unable to move Mr. declared 

hatyagialia, sat before the hatrieade with Mr. Jawahirlal Nehru, iil nicipal 

( haii'inan, Mr. I'uislioltamdiis Tandon, iiu ex-Muuicipal I'hainnan, and otinn ftiilowers 
lor the whole day, tuul in the aflerinxin disnheyeil tlio order, asketl to he eirestcd, 

and, in the teeth of tlie armed police and eavatvy ready to preserve “mw and 

Older", broke down the lianier and maile vvtiy for the pilgrims to follow hini, 

into the rivei'. Needliss to ttiy, ad had tlieir haili and no lives were lost itml 
Mr. Knox and liis otieials lefl'ilie \ilaee tominalely without using the police iimt the 
jnilitaiy as British officials are too wont, to do uiidev such oircumstanecs, 'I'liis event 
scandalised the whole iiiovince and the shame of British officers nrisfiehaving in 
this way even willi the greatist and the most responsible ol Indians in their own 
i.ffiiirs, nay, even in tlieir religious ohservanei'S, Sent rancour writliiiig within, the 
insultiiig arrogance of Mr. Kno.'i wou’il liave lieen awanled in any other country wnth 
disgrace and rlisniissal. (leie iiowever iie was eongtatidatesi for Jus niodi-r.auon ' 

Gn January 12tli a dastardly shooting affray took place in (laleutta in wliiel! 

one Mr. Ktiruest' Day was kthed au<l riddled witli bullets 
The Day Murder. and tliiTe Indian ehautfeurs piiisuing the murderer, one Gopi- 
natii halia, weie wouluied. 'J'liis ivanton murder of an 
Tluropean in broad day-ligiit sent a ilirill of honor tlumigliout Calcutta and the 
Kutopean eenmumity were tlirown into a f'ever-lieat of exeitement. Later investi¬ 
gations proved that tlie murder war tlie result of a mistaken identity for Gopinutli 
leally wauteil to kill Mr. 'J'egart, the I'oliee ('ommi.s.sioner of Calcutta, wJio, owing 
To Ills alleged cinclly and high-hajidediie.'-s towards Bengal political prisoners was 
u marked man of the Kengal anarchist.s. Universal detestation was expressed of 
the crime both by Indians and Eurojreans, in tlie press and platfn'iu, liut the 
Kuiopr.an community made a liuge polilictil capital out of and at a mass 

meeting of Euiolicaiis and Anglo-Indians on January pith held i't the Kiupive 
Theatre, Calcutta, the leaders of the eoinnmniiy made it all butaraciail qui.stion. A 
I'cfiolution was passtd : “ That tliis meeting of Einopeans of calcuttre strongly urges 
tlie Govt, of India and tlie Govt, of Bengal not to yield to agitation which 

might embarrass the I'oliee and others responsible for the maintanince of order and 
the proper execution of tlieir tluty, ami assures the Government concCined that they can 
je.'y upon the wliole-hearti d and unanimous support of the European community.'' 
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A cabin wai abo scut to Mr. tStanley Baldwin, Mr, Bamsay Macdonald, and Mr, 
Asquith ami to the Governments ot Iiulia and Bengal along with this resolution that : 
“Tile Kiiropean Association, as a representative body o£ the European community 
in India, trust you wid exe.it your induonce to strengthen tlic hands of those 
responsiijle lor tlie inainteiiauce of law and oirler in tliis country!'’ 

In tiis Ural Unpinath stood up boldly confessing the objective of his action and 
called uj.on \ ouug I’eugal to follow in his steps, saying ; “ I fail to complete the work 

(murder of Tegait), 1 leave tlic lUdinished work for others." His last words were: “May 
every ili’oii of my blood sow tlic seeds of fre,cdom in every liome of India." The 
Euroiiean and Aiigio-ludian community was greatly alarmed and during the next month 
or so There wiis Uarilly ally meeting of that eoinmnnit.y in winch the iJay murder was 
not miMilioued. In the Bengal Govt, all the old repressive armoury like the famous 
Uegu ation Hi, etc. was set into motion and indiscriminate arrests and detentions followed, 
lu l.ord. I,yl ton's and the Viceroy's speeches it was mentioned vtith a threatening gesture, 
but fouunarely tliere has not since been a rcevmlctcence of aunveUist activity in Bengal 
as was feaitd by tlic authorities. Gopiiiath was eventually Beutcuced to death and 
hiiuged on March Isi, 

A serious Mill-strike broke out in Homliay about the midille of January. In 
1920 tlicrcwas a general strike of the mill-operatives of 
Bombay Mill-»tiike. Bombay lasting for over a month, and llie current year 
siuv another very serious strike. 'I'he, quarrel arose over 
tlie tiemaud ot bonus whieli tlie operatives liad been getting for the last 4 years 
hut which, owing to bad linancial eoiulitions, tlie mill-ovvucr now refused to pay. 
'the strikij commouc’d ou the 17th January in the Standard Mills wdien a 
poitioir of the operatives in the Bpiiiniiig Department left without notice and made 
ii demand for the (laymeut of bonus. T'liis was immtHiiatciy followed by other operatives 
m otl (‘r ih partment.'-. Within a fortnight the number of strikers rose nearly to a lakli and a 
half and that of afl'eeted mills a'so exeeeiled sevritty. The strikers were calm, except of course 
in some small disturbances whicli were inevitable when sucb a large concourse of labourers 
goon strike. Mill-owuer.s were adamant and notices of “ bonus under no eircumstances’’ 
were put on btiards in eertam iniils. Labourers ilecided not to yield to their 
cuniloyers unless the Inuus was paid to them. Ou Eehniary 2nd at a mass meeting 
ilie mill-haiulb made their ilenunuis clear. They explained llieir rnontli y budget with 
an earning of Bs. itij- p, m. out of which about Its. 20/- went as house rent. 
They said: Tlie Millowiier and his wife have 4 bungalows ami a motor oars. 
Why can not they do w'ith one bungalow aiui one car and give a living wages 
to the mi 1-hauds I Mr. N. M. Joshi said in one of his interviews on the strike- 
question, ‘the mill-owuei's in fairness ought to have paid the bonus or at least a 
part of it this year.’ Mr. Baptista, the great champion of labour in Bombay,, 
suggested *lie appointment of an arbitration board by H. E. the Governor 

and the sugg"stion was accepted liy the strikers. U wtis agreed that the strike 
should 1 ud w'heii that board was appoinleil. 

The strike continued till Mtircli. Eight wetks of starvation could not upset tlie 
strikers and they were rightly given tributes of praise all round. Already the 
luili-hands had lost 80 lacs of lupces in wages ou a simple calculation. At 
last on March 7tli tliey broke, out in riot, on the alleged provocation from the 
Mill-owners who blaeUmailed them and asked them to join under po.ice protection. 
This exas[)crated a tew men who attacked one or two mill-bulidings in their fury, 
ijuiet was resti.ircd veiy soon after the police had ojiened tire. 

A Commiitre with tne C'hiet-jnslice of Bombay as the pre.sident was then appointed 
by the Governor to ctuiuire into the question of bonus to be paid to mill-workers. 
It ilieictd against the mill-liands and in favour ot the miU-owners. The Committee 
ili.t not consider (lie miil-hands to be entitled to bonus as a right. By this time, 
lij tl.i middle of Miiieli, the strikeis reduced to tlie last, extreine.s hatl their 
lii.ek-bone broken, I’eople liegan to die of starvation. Many left the town an<l 
vMlit to their villages. Tiie Govcrinnent pressed the mil'-owners to pay off the wages 
due !ind deatli jttom i.iarvation ami disease having broken out it was suggested that the 
mill liands shoi.'.l* be reiati'iaud. On 17 Match the mills were first opened to pay 
die January 'je''s ;o the operatives wl.o toon came, resumed work and in the 
iie.xt few days lie si l ike was at an end. But in the last few days a large 
number ot th**' woikets had departed for their native (ilaces and not more than 
a thud of Hie total mill population was present in Bondjay. 'i'lie proposal of a 
loiiind Tiible Conterone hetween mill-band leaders and tlie mill-owners was now 
seotcht'd as luosi of the imn resuming work disowned their leaders. 

2 
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V\''hcn the Il(!forniB were introduced, there was what was called “ a White Mutiny.” 

Tiie majority of the Civil Service men were in arms against 
Lee Comminion. any intiwluetion of Heforms because they considered it deroga- 
toiy to tlieir dignity to serve under Indian Minist<'rs. Tlie 
fioverument both in Knglaiid and licre got alarmed. 'I'liey Iiowever know tiie weak 
points of tiie I.C.S., and at once increased their salaries and ))ensio)is ! 

Fiom a reply given Viy Mr, Montfigu to Mr. Lunu in Parliament the following ai'« 
tlie increases : — 

fndian Civil Service ... ... ... ... t .S(!0,000 

Indian Police Sei'vice ... ... ... ... t 130,OUO 

Indian Educational Service ... ... ... £ 100,000 

British Officois of Indian Anny and of British 'I'roops in 

india ... ... ... ... ... .e 1,700,000 

Indian Medical Service ... ... ... fl ;i.50,000 

a 2510,000 

Eoi: some tinie, the I.C.S. kept silmit and ilien tiny continued ilie clamour and in 
1922 Earl Wintcilou in an answer circulated in the House of ( Oiumons stated itiat Hu- 
main improvements in the conditions of servhte in the liulian Civil Service were as 
follows : — 

PAY—below tlie higlicr selection appointments. 

(a) The initial pay has been raised In 50 pir cent. 

(b) Under ihc tiiuc-soalo officci's rec.-ive ycariy increments. 

(c) A substantial increase has been made in the [lay of ofheers in tlie ordiiuiry line. 

I'KNSION. —The ,C 1,000 annuity is from 1919 being usualiy assumed by the Stale, 

tile 1 pcj' cent, contribution previously cnforc.'d being funded for^thc henetit of ortioers oji 
retirement. 

LEAVE HUf/KS Thc.se have bOf.n llbeia’iscil ; greater hioilities arc given for leave 
on higlier pay and furlougli pay is liased on 12 mouth's sa'ary instead of the iireiago of 
3 years’ as forracriy. 

Travelling aliowauocs and allowances on transfer have also been increased. 

The improvement in pay is to a large c-vieiu. rciiresenied by tlio Dverseas allowance. 
It is stated that tliLs is entire.y upset by ilie abolition of Kxcl.uugc Compensation 
Allowance. But that is not true. The following table gives the Exchange Coinpensatjoii 
.M'osvauec admissible witli Is. 4d, ru|iee on various .sii arics, and tlic (.Iverseas aJowance 
for Hill same salaries. 


rial ary 

E. 

C. 

A. 

Overseas 1 

IvS, 

Us. 

A. 

P. 

lls. 

GOO 

37 

8 

0 

106 

700 

43 

12 

0 

150 

800 

.50 

0 

0 

200 

900 

51) 

0 

0 

2t0 

1,000 

(>2 

8 

0 

200 

2,000 

125 

0 

0 

3 

2.50 

Maximum admissible 

138 

11 

250 


The Overseas allowance ilius greatly c.xceeds tint E.xeliauge Compensation A!lovvane,', 
jirevious'y admissib'e. In rep'y to a nuestioii in 1922, Earl Wmterton stated that, 
Exchange Compensation allowance had been witliditiwii fioin the Indian Civil iServiee 
in common with other Service in India in pui'suancc of liie genera! )s>.iey of tlie 
Indian Governmeut that tiic allowance sliouM cease to be adnrssib.e on Hie occasion of 
a revision of pay of a service previous y emit led to tin; eimcessiou. In any east; in 
which the effect of sueii witlidrawai vvon'd have licen to iiausc an actua! rediicrion in tin- 
emoluments of an olilcer, a personal allo.vance siiilicieni. to make, up any deficiency liad 
been granted. 

But these decided improvements have not satistied tlic claims tlie i.C.fi. And 
in April 1923 the Council of tlie Bombay Presidency As.sociaiion of B'JrL.fpeali Uovernmout. 
servants sent a memorial to tlie Secretary of Htate in wliicii they.l..i:Mmmrcd for nifuv. 
We quote below a paragraph from the memorial ; 

“We are to suggest to your Lordship that a revision of the service is necossary, 
which should definitely recognise that the Einopeau •servant is licre as tlie Secretary of 
State’s agent, to do work of a special kind during a period, wliile Indianisation of tlic 
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Scrviors is in iirngvcBS ntid the numlter of Kuropeans is being reduced to a minimum, 
(lie condituius of pay and service of Eurojiraiis should be wholly regu'ated by tlie 
S(mrfctaiy of State. The rates of pay for Iiulians should be entirely distinct, and their 
pay and condithiUH of service should tie regulated by the Indian Ooverumem.” 

The reuol ioiiary i'oiisfcrv.itive flovt. of England with I.oi'ds I'ccl and Wititertoii in the 
India (iftice read ly aitpoinr.ed a Iloya! (.'ommission for the further Improvement, of tlie 
cniiditioii of the services in India. Tliis Uoyal ('ommissiou was presided over by tlie lit. 
Mou. Viscount bee iiiid opened its proceedings at Ucdii on Nov. 6th 'ast. Tliis year early 
in Januaiy f lic Commission came over to Madras and quite a sensation was created by tlic 
divergent evidences tendered. Tlie Knropean officers made a queer plea that “ the statidard 
of living in Asia is high. In his home, the European will liave from S servants or more in 
•lapaii, to 6 or more m China, and not improliab y 17 in India I” 

Not oonteiLi witii making such claiius, the Madras Kuropeau officers declared tliat 
an a resu.i of the llefomis and the attempt of Lonl VVili.iugdou to give effect to 
rliem both in letter and spirit, their position liad become intolerab'c not on'y in 
Ite transferred but a'so in Hie reserved departments, and that they li.ad failed to 
get sufficient \)roiecti()n even at tlie liands of ilic Uoveriior Idmse.f. The Indian officers,, 
oil tile other liaiid, hotly denied iliis charge ami loaintaineil that the Ministers liad 
loyally supported the services whenever they were attacked on the Legislative Councils, 
and that lUcie was not a single case of a European beitig deprived of bis rights. 
In their opinion Madras was quite ripe for compiete autonomy, tlierc was sufficient ta'ent. 
and fc-tperietii'o in Iiidinn officers for running efficiently every civil dcp.arimeut witliout 
European officers ; tlie P. C. S, nieti wore in ni.i way inferior to the I. C, ti. ; no remuitmeut 
iiulsiiki iniU.a lor general admiiiistnition was at alt necessary: the services should he 
all provittcialii-ed, their all-Iinlia manic (tor there is rea’.y no all-Indi.a chiiriicter) 
iiciiig abolished ; tlie scale of pay for Indians and Euroiieans alike shoiihl be Indian, 
witlioid oveiscas or other al'owances : rhere was no justification for iiic:'eas:ng the jiiiy, 
iumsious or a lowanccs of Europeans, and so on, Ihi the iiucstion of reserving a 
ccitain luimiier oil posts for Kuioiicaiis they said em|iliatically : 

“ We deny tliat from t he st.and-poiiit of cfEicioncy or character an essential 
European elem'-ut is mecssary in any of the civil services and we do not cxcepf. 
ftom this catc'.i.ory even the ro-cal!cil ‘.security services’. Knowing as we do the 
work of tlie Europeiiii oHicer at close iiiiartcrs and iiossessing tlius exceptional 
op[i(:>rtuuiiies for comiiariiig his work with ouv own, it has h.teii a matter of pain¬ 
ful .siir|)rise tc us that even in quarters where ime should have expected bettor 
liiiowleiige it sliould aoiiuttimes he taken for granted that we lack certain adminis¬ 
trative (lualiiics whicli till' Kiiropcnn is siipiioscil t.o posst'ss. 

“ Wo can understand the candid argument tliat India is politically subordinate 
to England and that therefore slie must submit to a number of lucrative po.sts 
lieing reserved for EiigliHliiiien. But it is adding insult to injury if such roservatiou 
IS iiecoinpauii’d l.iy tlie assertion t.liiU ludiaus are unfit for such posts." 

.\ trank expression of such views was n.alurally unpalatable to tlie Commission, 
and the I’resiileiit, Lord Iwe told tlie leprcsent.atives of the Indian Officers Association 
tli.at tiieir slatemeut was needlessly eomliative ami provocative, 

fiir P. 8. Bivaswami Iyer giving evidence made out a slrotig case againist tlie increase 
Ilf salaries to ilie European Services. He ohserved th.at, in spite of declarations of 
Parliament, a deep-rooted distrust of tlie iioNA Finns of the Britisli Goverumeiil and of 
its iiuwillitigness to grant ilespousiii'e (lovcnniieut in the near future is universally preva'ent: 
III India, He also pointed out tiiat “ the energies of the Brii.iBli Sevvioes have bveii rntlicr 
devoted 111 making i he coiiiii ry a safe and confortali'e p'aoc to live in th.an towards tlio 
prepai'iil imi of the Tlidiau for si,‘lf-i‘cli,ance and self-realisation." Again : — 

“ [hifiiitiitiately the sjicecii of Mr. Lloyd licorge .aixmt ttic “steel-frame” work of Mur 
iidminisl ration iii India has had (lie c.ITcot of shaking tlie faith of the Indian Public even 
in intent ions of tlie Parli.ameiit as einbislicd in the Ueforma statute. Is it unnatural for 
India to feel Mint the Miiie iiiis come for her to manufacture her own steel and ohtain 
protection for it ? Tire Iiidiaiiisation of the Services is believed to be necessary not 
merely for tlie [iurpo,u; of jivovidiiig full and adequate opportunities for the development 
and employmeiif of Indian ailmiuistralive lalent, liuta'sofor preparing the people for the 
.attainment of Hesponsible (lovcnimcnliand effecting some rctrenclimeiit in public expendi¬ 
ture, The ludiaiiis.aiioa of Mie services is sooner or later as inevitable as tlic grant of 
Kospousible (joveriiiiieiit. Any opiiositioji on the part of tlie Services to a policy of Indiani- 
sation is like'y to have the eifeot of antagonising the peop'e towards tlie Services. ’’ 
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The Dopi'essed c;ai5ses of Madras in tdieir evidence made it an occasion to iauiicli 
a strong aitack on Bratimins and caste-men. 'J’vvo of their represent at,ives, Messrs. It. 
Srinivasan and M, ]ttt]ah amused ihe commission by tlioir .-ill.ack on caste-men 
altiiough reminded of the fact tliat tlie men wlio liad agitated to r.aLse I iie dt'iiresse.! 
c'-.assas, like Itanade, Gokliale, .and otliers were .a!l caste-men, A simihir view was 
put forward by Mr. Nirodo B. MaBick, the representative of tlie d. pi'essed c'asses 
in Bengal when the (.'oinmission took evidence in Calcutia. They .all wanted ,a pre¬ 
dominance of the Europe.an element in tlic services .as tliey said their iincrest was safer 
in the hands of KuiO[K;.auR fiian Indiiiiis. 

At, t'alcutta tlie most important evidence was that, of tlie Indian xissooiation 

of which Sir S. N. B.anoi‘ii was tlic president,. In the opinion of the Association, 
the linanoial result of the Hetorms has been that the provinces were sei'ious'y handicapp.;d 
in tlicij' tinances. JIcTnanding provincial contiol of services f.!ie moinoranduiu that 
they submittisl goes on to say: “We want power lo regulate our own public 
services. We do not want that tin; sorvic.ss, wlio.te functions and terms of 
employment cannot be regulated by us, should ht impose<l on us by an outside 
authority. Ajiai't from the linancial aspect, of having super-imposed sovices, such 
services ore an administrative iinonitily.” 'I'ho memorandum opincil that recruitment 
for all service,s should itt future be tn.ade in luilia oti a competitive basis and 

according to the rettuirements of each provinci' tiy the pioviuce itself. 

The Eiiropcat .1 officers, as clsowhori", made a strong claim for furtiier oino uinlut.s. 
One of the new points raiBcil was as i|uder as it was prCBuraptuoiis, They told tlie 
-OoimntSBion that the collection of land revenue in Bengal was still pjr cent 

but that it wou'd not onilinue for as the Reforms are uiulennining the authority 
of the Uist.rict Magistrave, a t.inic won't] soon come when t.he oo'Jcctious 

would fall off. Here also they hat! a fiiug at tlie Indians, as if Indian Magistrates 
could not, collect even rciits. But the runniest part of the affair is tliat after 

conilemniug the Uovecuineul. of India .\c(. at every turn and V'aintiug in horvib'e 

light how everything would he topsy-turviiid by furtiier eonstitutional changes, 
they pj’ooeeded to dec’are tlieir wliof-hcaitod allegiance to tiie policy of tlie 

llcl'orms t 

But the most interesting evidence was that of tlie Hon. S. K. Sinha of Ohandpur 
fiiino who complained tliat ilie Indian officitrs were called “ hro A'u-bureauc.'ats ” and 
placed between tlie cross-fires of pithh'c crii.icism ami official frowns. 

Another striking evidence was thaf tendered by Mr. Hasan imam at Batna. 

Mr. Hasan Imam in rejtly to Sir Uegiualil Hradilock, in the coutse of .an oral 

examination on the attitude of Muhittmnailnns towartls t,Iie Indiauisation of the 

Services which he stiongly urged, said that, the tendency has been very much noticeable on 
the part of certain members of the (lommission to attacli an exaggerated importance to 
stray opposition to Indianisatioii on communal grounds, and Sir Keginahl tlraddook’s 
tiuesiion directly concerned this, Sir lleginahl eiuiuircd whotlier Mr. Hasan Imam’s 
views were e.xpressed in his capacity as an Indian Muhammadan, Mr, Imam’s 
reply was—“tii.at lio liad expressed his views as .an Indian, irresiiective of his 

being a member of tiny religious community. But he was prepared to speak as a 

Muhammadan a'so, anti, as sucli, he saw no re.asoii to change his views”. Again : 

“ If some Muhammadans h.ad exitrcssed ti ilesire for tlie presence of a tliiril party 
to settle tlio diffoi’cnees hetwecii the two comiiuniifies, iic could onlj' ascribe sucli 
a view to weakness induced by foreign domination, and iie saiil that, if left to 

themselves,, tlie community wouhl see the necessity of ailjusting the differences 
amongst tliemselvcs.” 

After conc'uding its work in Bafjm the (lommi.ssion proceeded to L.alioi'e .and 
held sittings there irom the 11th to the Hit.h February, and from thence to Delhi 
on the 20tli. Tlie evidences recorded tit these places do not seem to he of much 
interest and most of tiien were taken in itamera. 'J'lie finai sitting was he’d on 
the 22nd k’ebi'uaty at Delhi and the rciiort was expected to be itresentod in 
England by tlio end of March. The matter will be ilisousscd in greater detail in 
the next issue of this Register. 
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0)1 JaiMii^ry 32 was opened tlie Seventh Indian Keoiioin'e Oojifeicuue at Koinbaj. 

Tlie t'ontorence lasted I'oe 4 days and a ]at'g« number of 
Economic conference papers oii ecoiioaiic snhjeets wore l ead. Sir M. Visveswarayya 
delivereil a slrikini; addre.ss, as I’resident, wliioli Ins since beco.n ■ 
almost c'assie. He joined issue with Sir (4eor<ri i/loyd on ihe latter’s unvvarrantcl 
slateiiicut aboul India's p'l'owing ■wea'tli and p.)iiiteil out the proper perspective fr.im whic'i 
the question had to be viewed. Ho Hlnuigiy criticiscil the statement of Sir George 
that India war. growing richer and o.vposeil t.lie falsity of the Governinont staristics. 
The wealth of India before the Whir was estimakd at £3,1)00 millions or 
11s. 6,400 crores, This meant an averag; property or wealth auiountiug to Us. 180 
jicr head of popu'ation. The correspomliiig ligure t'o-’ Gainda was a little ovOj' 
Us. 4,400; llial for the I'nited Ivingdom Us. (>,000. Again the annual income per 
head in India iit tine present redhc-ni vaiuj of money varies froai Its. 45 and Bs. 00. 
Kven iissnming tire maximum iigin-e of Us. liO, it wouM mean an average income 
of Us. 5 per lit ail par month. Tlie co.’rcsp.jndiii” yearly inconi given for Canada 
IS Us. 550 iind for the United iving.lo n Us. 72(>. Tiie I rude for the wliolc Of India 
comes to aliout Uup ics 20 to llupee.s 2‘> per lita-l. l''o,' Canada an 1 the United 

Kingdom, lire figures (ire Us. 610 and Us. (HO ro^ipeotive'y. On account of the 

genci’al low leve: of occupations and lo.v standard o" living the death rate in India 
IS very high, bnng iiver 30 per 1,000 while the sain) is less than 11 p.tr 1,000 
in (.he two c luni vies named. Tin average evp.’ctathm of life Is about 21 years in 
India wliile it is about 45 in Eurojiean conniries. Kdiic.ation is extremely mc.agre, 
less t.liau 0 ptr cent of (he \)opu'ation being literate. Every other primary test 
that you may apply will show the same low staiuling, the same low leve! oC efficiency. 
The average monthly incom; of liilians was eslimated at Us. 5 per head. Six 
per cent ou'y of ilie popuiai.ion was literate. The. masses were stecp.tl in poveny 
liordering on desl tutkin, poverty to which lhere is no p.ara’lo! in western oouutrie.s. 
People with sueli a low laieord >xm!d not, in liis opinion, be said to be equipp’d 
for the struggle for existence. He deplonsl Ihe I'aot that the Uep.i.rt of the Indian 
Industrial Commission still remained a dead letter and suggested stvoral ways in 
wliicli economic daveloptu'ut couM lie seeiired. A Statutory Uoanl of Industries, 
lie suggestcil, should li.i appoini.Cil to work metliodieally and provincial Ministers 
should underlaUe t.) devo'op industries liy loans. He a'so advocated placing of orders 
for Uailway materia',s and rolling-stock wiiliin Hi" cmimry ilso'f as tliey alvvays 

did in other eoutitries, furtleir extension of eottou mil's, reasoualile protective tariff, 

extension of indigenous sirippiug and banking Facilities, gold currency, and rapid 
extension of leclnncal and industriid edueaiion. Uel'erring, in couclusiou, to the 
attempts made by .America to abolisti poverty. Sir M. Visvi'swarayya made an oarnisl 
iippea! for tite adoption of similar measures in India. Given reasonali'o iaeiUtif.s, tu: 
said, India was siu\ to proceed towards nuiteria! progress at a pace that wouhl 
astonish the world. 

After dealing with the Uoinhay housing prolilem, the Ih'csideut referred to 
Professor Hamilton’s pa)>er on the growlli of popu'ation iti India and said tiiat 
India wan getting over-populated from Hie point of food .supp .y and productive 
pow'er of tlie eounliy. In iiis opinion the .solution to this difficulty lay in two 
ways, namely, incivasing proiluetion, mu't.ip'yiiig occupations, spreading education 
jind by reducing tlie nnmbei' of birtlis. 

He then referred to tlie able paper eon rilmtcii by Ihol'essor iJoslii on Agri- 
eultural .and Industi'jal iteve'opmenl. and pointed out that increase in production boi.it 
I'l'oro industries and agriculture was possible idl memne from former and trade was 
about fifty \ier cent of tlie wiiole. On Ihe <|uestion of balance of trade, he tliougiit 
tliat the qiiestitm shouhl again ire livouglit liefore Ihe Oonferenc-i tor correctness of 
Judgment. 

Conciuding, Sir Visvt'swarayya eloquently p'eaded tor more freedom being given 
to Professors, so as to enable tlie public to ir.-nelit by ilieir researche.s .and con¬ 
sidered opinions and cited llie ease of Japan wliere lToffS.soi's were not restricli'd 
as tiiey were iiere. 


Below is given a detailed chronicle of events diii'ing Jan.—Marcli 
1924. 
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Chronicle of Event s—J a n.—M arch 1924 

1 Jail’ 21 National I’act luul Heuniil I’act ^accepted by tlie Kliilat’at Confci'eiice.—6tb 

(lay of t.lw Congress in Session at CocaniiUa. 

2 Jas. '24 I’uajiib Council opeiifil by Oovernor. Sensation was ereateil by majority 

of Hiiulu and Sikb incinbers walking out as soon as His Bixccllene.y 
opened bis address as a protest against constitution of new Ministry— 
Hluii I’lieru Akali Camiiaigu started, 32 Aka.'is arrested, followed liy 
urresls every day of 25 Aka.is. 

Aka'is of the S. U. 1‘, C., deelared uu'avvful, marched through impor¬ 
tant thorouglifares of f.aliore drawing attention of the Govt, and of 
the (jovernor who was then opening the new Council to arrest them. 
Hitherto this sort of (itocesgion was coullued to Amritsar alone. 

.4 Jan. ’24 Hat Committee-Sit 'I’ej Haliadur Sapru giving evidence before tlie 
liar Coiuiuitlee stroug'y repiidiated the pretensions of the Engb'sli Bar 
and tlie idea that un'ess a man went to England he eonid not 
imbibe the traditions of the Eng isb Par. The system of waka'atnamas, 
lu; said, was a tinge fraud in tlie name of law. 

4 .I.aii. ’24 Mass meeting at Mailras to welromo Mon!. Sliaukat All and other 

Congress .i-aii.rs wlm in tiieir specclies strenuously pleaded for Khaddar. 
Kenya (.'oustitutiou Bill passeil. Indian Members resigned. 

7 .fan. ’24 f.ncknow University Convocation opened by tin.’ Bate Sir Asiiutosli 
Miikliovjre wlm delivered a spirited address on National Education in India, 
Govt, of Bomb.ay suspend punitive opemtious at Borsiid. 

5 .Ian. ’24 Class Are.as Bill of li'24 pub.ishcd in tiic Union Govt. Ga'/;ette. 

Nata' I’l'ovincial Counei' passed tlie Hulctt Ordinance. 

It .Itui. '24 Befoie the I.ev Commission at M.adrns (inite a sensation was created 
by Ml ssrs II. Srmivasau and M. C. itajali, repivsenting Depressed 
e asses, Mroug’y p'etuUng ag.ainst furl her ludiaiiistition and urging 
predominance of European clemenf. 

r, 1'. ( ounci! opened by tbe Governor in a speech in wliioli he 
op: imistutady wanted the members to realise tbiit the path to self- 
government lay along constitutional lines. 

Swarajist Cotdxvencc lield at I.uckimw under Mr, 11. Das. (see p. (18). 
Sir ^^ll:el)'m Hai'ey .ajipoiuted Governor of I’lmjal) in |ilaei; of Sir 
Edward M.'ic'agan. 

10 Jan. '24 Executive Commiltee iiKsaing of Swarajya p.arty held at f.uekuow. 

liors.'id Satyagi’idia susiieniied (see p 32(c).) 

II Jitu, '24 Mouiiua Sliaukat Ali and patty reacheil (.'olomtio and carricii on 

Khil.afnt pvoixigauda coroeting fnuils therefor for the next seven days. 

12 Jan. '24 M.NHATMA GANDHI uprraled upon for Appendicites (See p. 33). 

The Day murder at Ca'cnlta. 

13 .Ian, '24 Bengal Ptov. Congress Conmiittw searched and ransacked by the Police tor 

liie Day mnrder~Asst. Seereiary and others arrested— (Itlier house- 
stai'ehes anil arrests in Caleutta followed. 

11 Jiiu. ’24 Mais nieeling of Euroiieaus and Angb -lndians at the Einpin-Theatre, 

Calcutta, on the Day murder (.see p, 8). 

Eleventh Session ol tlie Indiau Science Congi'ess opened at Banga.ore 
with Dr. N, Ann.anda'c as President, 

tiovernor of Bombay went up to Delhi to confer with Viceroy on rcleaBc of 
of Gandhi. 

l.’i .Ian. ’24 Dee Cornmis.sion in Calcutia recorded, evidence of tlie Indian and 
European service men. 'J'iie Hou’blc S. K. Sinh.a wanted protection 
for the so-called brown bureaucrats like him who found themselves 
iictween tlie cross-live. He wanted at least 2(>% increment in the 
present pay. — B .and O. Council ojicned by the Governor.—C. P. Legis¬ 
late Council oiiiMied liy tbe Governor, (sec p. 246). 

Parliament opened by H, M. the King-Einpcror, 

16 Jan. ’24 V. ?. Council first met lor Olficial business. Official Bills defeated, 
Malioincd All’s reply to Sastri ke. Gaudhi’s message i,ssued !'• Jf). 

18 Jan, ’24 Gandlii Day observed all over India. —Before the lioyal Commission 
at Calcutta Indian Association giving evidence said that the Indian 
Givi! Bervioe shonld cease. 

C, P, Council—Tlie great “No-confidcnce” debate and Govt, defeat. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 1924 
Kast Africa Indian I'on^rcss with Mrs. Naidu as I'residcnt. 
llcpori: of the Hritish (iaiana Deivutatinn jiubiislicd. 

Jlr. Kamsay Macdona'd’s famous nn*sKaj;e to India broad-caHted. 

Aiulhia P. (;. U. mectini; at Hczwada resolved to borrow seven lakhs from 
tlie All-India Khaiti Board for organising Khadi vvork, 
lord Olivier made Secretary of State for India ; Prof, Kicliards tJie. 
U Oder Secretary, 

Mr. Iltimsay Macdonald becomes Pi-cinier. Labour Party coiivs t o office. 
Seventh Indian Kcouomic Conference tit. Bombay opened by Governor vvit.h 
Sir M. Visveswai.ayya as Pritsident. 

Mr. Sen Gupta’s reso'ution in Bengal Council asking for release of political 
in isoners passed after hcatcil debate. 

('(I'oniaL Secretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Kinpire .louriuilists 
at the Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya W’liite Papers 
would he followed hy the Laliour Govt. 

Assemh'y—opened by the Viceroy. 

All-Inilia Kliaili Board meeting .at Bombay passcil rcsolutkms (.sec p, 27). 
Joint Coiifei'cticc of Swarajists ami other members of (.lounci's helil at Delhi 
witli Mr. C. 11. Das in the chair—continued on tlic ne.’Lt following 
days (see p. 70). 

Meetiiigs tigainst class tireas bill lic'd throughout Natab 
Kuiiiin-Lukhoo Meraorauilum on Guiana I'olouiiiation Scheme publishi.sl. 
Asscndtly —Mr. Uangacharitir’s reso’ution on further llefoims formrtiiy 
moved, MAHATMA Q,\NDIII HELKASKD unconditioually. 

Sir It. N. Sarma auuooncwl in l.’oimcil of State that Kenya Bill 
will not be iiassod without hearing Govt, of India, 
tlfficial explanation of the Mill-owners Association, Bombay on the 
great Bombay strike issued. 

Assembly—Mr. Neogy’s rewi uthm i.>ii duty on Soiiili African coal passed. 
Mahatma G-audht issues message to the people through Mahorniid A!i. 
(see [ 1 . 42). 

Before ihe laic Commission, Mr. Hasan Imam of T'atua strongly uigvd 
ludiiun'sation and sto)ipagc of recruit mcui in England on lji.ith I'olitical 
ami economic groumls, 

Mr. Sen Gupt’s motion on “N’o-Coufidence” on Ministers disaliowed hy 
I'rcsidcii* —Sir J. C. Bose’s leciuro at Ihe India Office wit.h Sir 
Sydney Olivier as President, attended ],y tlio Premier who eii'ogi.sing 
Sir J. C. Hose’s elforls paid a tribute to Indians. 

Ilrilish Au.xilliary of ludi.aii Kalioniil t.lonfereucc sme a Memo, t.o the Prime. 
Minister on giant of further Keforms. (See )). 81.) 

Assembly—The StVAUAJV-V DEB.ATE on Mr. Baugacharialr’.s ivso ufion- 
Sir loseph Nuiuiu exiHoinds his tiolonisalion Scheme to foj-ty niembeis 
of the Indian Legishituiv at Delhi. 

Pirsi Stiahidi Jatha of 500 .tkalis started .from Amritsar 1.0 Nabiia 
(see p. 100) 

-All Inilia Uianks-giving day for the rcictisc of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Annuiil genera! meeting of the European Associatiim, Bombay strong y 
eririt isetl Swarajist- (tolicy aud passed resolutions insisting ftn t.litt orgiinisti- 
tions Ilf Eiiniiieans activiely tiiking part in Indian po.itics. 

Assembly—Debate im Const hut ioiui! Advance resumeil. — J.lr, Goar's 
amendment defe.aieil. 

t'oiini.iil of Staie—The lleciprocity Bill, the Immigration into ludia 
Bill 1.0 reciprocate tveatnienl. to Irnliaus in S. Alrica passed. 

At the ( alciitl.ii Motor Trades Association strong European scntiintmwas 
e.xpressed on riie release of Mr. Gandhi hy Mr. Villiers who saitl, ” Do 
you releast upon the world a homicidal maniac bectiuse he suffers iroin 
append icites 

Natioualisi t oalil inn ))iii1.v of t'warajisls and Councillojs of Delhi iinaliy 
met iiiul adoinoil rules for their future couducl. 

.Assemb'y —f.ast ilay of the debate 011 Constitutional ailvance —i'l. 
Moti.al .N’eliru’s .amendment for a Kourul Table Confermcc passeil l y 
7tj voles to 48, 
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1U ’24 lu B. & 0. (.'ouiicil motion on ciiarka-spinniug m schools canif<i, 

20 Feb. ’24 In Bengal t'ouncil motioxi on ilemaiul [or Provincial autonomy catricil. 

21 Fell. ’*4 'i'iie .laito Massacre—Baliidi Jatha fij'ol mioii by Fablia Ailininistration, 

(see )>. 104) 

22 Feb. ’24 Kational (.'onl'erence ot l.iuera's oiiencd at Ilelhi under 8ii 'I'ej Bahailui- 

BiiiJiuas J’resiihnt anil Mrs. Hfsant as t'onvtner. (!sce [ip. 74.) 

24 Feb. ’24 Ml', hastri’s ittnure at tlic Ci-iteriou Club, Bcilii, on Indians Overseas. 
26 Feb, '24 M. G.aiiilhi’s leiitr lo ihe AUa'is [or stopping Jathas issued. 

26 F'eb. '24 Assembly—.’s. (Jolab .'singh’s leso'. on Sikh grievirnces, S. K.artai' Singh's 
resol. on release of B. Kliavak Bingh, and Mi'. Badiq lios.saiu's lesoJ. 
on )elca.se of Ilasiat Mohani passed. 

Foi’rl Olivier’s stalcmnil m the I.oids. 

Feb. "*54 Beconil Bahiili Jatl a maiehcd from AmriUar for .Jaito. 

2b Feb. ’24 Asstndi'y—BFUOliT I llKBEN'rfiO. 

1 Mar. ’24 Finance Bill (n'esented in the Assembly—Bombay Council adjoniued 
as a protest against l.oiil Olivier’s strictures on them. 

.'t Mar. ’24 Questions in tl e Commons on Bound Table Conference etc. 

Kliah'fa iteposed at Angora and next day banished from Constantinople. 

4 Mar. ’24 I’. Couiieit—Budget presented. Oovi. Bills all tlironii out. 

.6 Mar. ’24 Cabinet t oimiiittec appoinled lo deal with Indian quest ions—B. & O. 

Council passed leMilntiim for rekasc of Political pritouers against Govt. 

6 Mar. ’24 I'oiuliay (,'ouucil etu-ried resolution boycotting Emiiitc ExIiiViition— 

Bupjilenirntaiy giants refused in Ihe C. 1'. Council. 

7 Mat. ’24 King Hussain of Mecca ptoelaimeil Khalifa of Mesopolaniia, etc. 

police liring on Pombay Mill-lianil strikers who liad started a bon-liie 
outside the .KIphinstoii Mill which was set on tire. 

He.id Cuiversiiy Convooaliou opened by the Viceroy. 

Moulana Mahomid All addressing a congregation at tlic Jiimn Masjid, 
Aligarli on the dcpos'timi of Khalifa made an iniiiortant slaleiueiit on. 
the iiositiou of Hie Indian Khihifati.sts. He siioke syinpatlietiealiy of 
thei deposed Khalifa, 

5 Mill', ’24 In ti e C. P. Council llie nlio'o Binlget was thiowu with Ihe exception 

of Bs. 2/^as sa'aiy for Miuisleis. 

Hoveiuor of Bombay inndi'; detinitc pioposa's to the Mill-oMueis Assoc, 
lo setCet Ihe siriki'.-In Pombay Ci unoil Govt, ilt'featid on the casting 
vole of the President on a dcniamJ for eonvtyance aPowaneo to 
Polieo otUcevs. 

b Mar. ’24 National Musitm I'liivorslty ConvoenlIon oiieiied with Hakim Ajmtil Kliau, 
the Chancellor, pitsiding. Mi. Al. PiektlmU delivered a weighiy 
.addrefs urging young Moshnis to be nationalists fiist. 
lb Mar. ’24 Council of Btate—The Kei ya l)i I ale—Mr. Bn,siri withdrew Ids resolution. 

Assembly—BKFl'BAG OF Bl'lTM.IliB of the first four main budget, 
demands on Customs, Ball, Ineojne A Oliiuni. 

Central Khilafat ConmiiUee and Jfimail-ul-Ulema caliled reprisciitatioiis 
to Angora and other moslini eonntries on the deposition of the Khalifa. 

11 Mar. '24 Mr. l.ansbury’s mofiori of adjourmneut in the Commons uii tie- 

Stassacre at .Jaito—Pur iarnentary Blanding Commillee on Indian affairs 
moved in the Lonls. 

12 Mar. '24 The official J.'iito Beport of Mr. Balwaiit Bingli issued. 

14 Mar. ’24 Becmid Bahidi Jatha reached Jaito and iieacefully arrested (sec p)!. 112 e). 

17 Mar. ’24 Assembly—THE FINANCE BILP TIIBOWN OUT. 

If) Mar. ’24 Assembly—Becoimueiklcd Eiiiance Bill thrown out again. 

lb Mar. ’24 Council of State—The South African Debate on Mr. Natesan's motion. 

Khelallat Conference with Moul. Mahomed Ali as Presiilent ojieiicd at 
Calcutta (see p. 93).—In the Bengal Council Budget demands rejected.— In 
the Bombay Council motion foj- release of Hasrat Mohani carried. 

20 Mar. ’24 Council of Btatc—Bouth African dcliate continued. Mr. Natesan’s 
I'tsolulion carried.—In Bombay Council Mr. Nariman’s vesolutiou leealliiig 
Mr. Horniman rejected. 

A,ssemb!y—Motion for llepcal of Repressive laws passed again.st Govt. 
'll Mar. ’24 Third Sahidi Jatha inarchol from Amritsar to Jaito. 

24 Mar, ’24 In Bengal Council detiuind tor ministers’ salnvics refused. 

2.6 Mar. ’24 Council of Bt.ate—F'inaiiee Bill iiassed. 

26 Mar, ’24 In the Bengal Couneil —Great debate on reduotion of Police grant. 



Congress Activities 

After the National Congress session at Oocanadn was over three parties 
from it sallied foitli to push their respective party-work in the country. 
The Swaraiists having obtained the imprimatur of the Congress devoted 
themselves vholly to Council-work. Delhi, Calcutta and Nagpur were 
theii' main tlohls of action ; so much indeed that no other Congress- 
work could bo done at those p>lacos. Their activities have been detailed 
on pages 56 - 70 . The work of the Congress itself was earn’ed on by two 
parties mainly in ,South India. The All-India Khadi Board, witli Sj. 

damiialal Baja.i as president and Kf. b'ankorlal Banker as Secretary, toured 
ill the Docciui and South propagating Khadi doctrine. An account of 
this is given in the following pages (20-21). 

The Ceylon Tour. 

Miiulaiia Sliaukat Ali, Drs. Kitchlew and Mahmood accompanied 
by Bi-ammn, the revered motbor of the Ali Brothers, went over 
10 Ceylon t(i rouse tlio Muslims there and enlist their sympathy 

for the Kliilafat cause, and iiarticularly to raise funds for the 

Angora deputation. Duving their .ionnicy through the Madras coast 
they halted at several statioms and addressed liig gatherings exhorting 
the people to wear Khaddar and help the constructive work 
of the Congress. (.)n .Inmiary 7 th the party I'eachcd ColornlKi and 
was onthn.siaslically received thoro by tlio pcoiile. (.)ii tbo second day 

of their arrival they addressed a big mooting of Muslims and explained 
what India was doing to safeguard the sacred institution of the Khilafat. 
On the third d ly they called on tho leading people of Colombo and 
addressed a meeting held on behalf of the National Congress of 

Ceylon. In a very strong and spirited speech Maulaiia IShaukat Ali 

expl-rUi.ed to the audience the principles of non-co-operation, the message 
of Gandhi, if the Khilafat ean.so and of Khaddar. It was in this speech 
that be made some strong iudietmonts against tho British Govt, which 
was raised 'iU ijncstion in tho lf<)u.so of Conimon.s -where it was urged 
that the Mnadana should lio arrest,ed once more. Tho British Empire, 
he said, might be eaten up and swallowed, but until their chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, was liberated and their demands granted, not one pice out of 
Indian funds, nor ono soldier more from India would bo sacrificed for 
Britain and the British f'.mpiro would go to ruin. They wanted, he 
.said, to close the door on the British Empire, They, in India, wore 

pi-cpaving for a great fight. lie assured them that very soon India 
would achieve what she desired and then they would not forget 
Ceylon. 

After a huiricano touring eamiiaign in Ceylon tho party came back 

to India on the iKtb .liuniary and started on Khaddor propaganda work 

in .South India. Bamiiad was visited host and then Madura, where 

tho party was presented with a purse, and then on Jan. 28 th they 

came over to Poona to see Mahatmap who was then lying in 
Hospital. 
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THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE [cocanada 

The AH-India Congress Committee 

Immediati'ly after the annual session of the Congress was over a meeting 
of the AlMiidia Congress (mmmiltce was Indd on the 1st. and 2nd. Jaii. in 
the Subjects Coirnnitteo pandal which Wiis attended by about 60 memlx'is. 
A Mhrking Committee of the A. I. C. C. was cleeted with the followln.” 
members ; ( 1 ) S.its (J. R. Das ; (2) Ra.jagopalfichariai'; Vallabhbhai I’atel . 

( 4 ) Konda .Venhatapiiayya; (6) Sliankarlal Banker; (6) .Tamnalal Bajaj : 

( 7 ) Sardar Mangal Singh; (8) Moulanas Abul Kalam Azad and ( 9 ) Shaukat 
Ali, with the Fi'osidont and (leneral Secretarie.s :is ex olfii-io members. 

THE BUDDHA «AYA TEMPLE. 

There was a liot discussion about the Buddha Gaya temple. Siijut Kaja- 
gopalachai'i .sugge.sted that it should be taken over from the owner ajid 
converted into a national projrorty and its rn.anngcment should bo ontiusted 
to some Buddhist Association which should lie a.ssisted by the Congrcs.s. 
It was also said that as Babu Rajej.dia Biosad wa.s connected with thi.s, he 
should be again ronsultod on this poii.t. B.ibu Ihijki.shoro Iba.shad of 
Hehar who was also asked by the Congress to tnniuire into the mattei' 
sibjected to Srijut Rajagopal.achari's motion on the gipund that tln.i entire 
Hindu population of Gaya bad held out a threat to him and that, in the 
event of Srijut Rajagopalacharis motion woio cairied and given effect to, a 
storm of protest and opiiosition would come fjom the same party and the 
Congress would bo landed upon a very difficult .situation. So he strnck a 
note' of warning to the members. 

Srijut .lamiinlid Bajaj moving an amendment to it .said that a Cmm- 
mitteo should be a\ipoiited to settle the terms with the present i.uoprietors. 

Mr. C. V. Yaidya oiiposod both the resolution and tlio amendment on 
religious grounds. Then Srijut Rajagopahachaiiar said that if Ihere could 
no united opinion on-the subject he would like to withdraw his motion. 
Srijut T. Praka.sam .said that they should juotest against all such opposition 
and jirocoed with the matter at all losts., .Srijut RajagO))alachan said that a.-- 
mattors re<iuired to bo amplified he would move another resolution of natiorr 
alising the Buddha Gaya temple. 

Srijut Manila! Kothari said that all Buddhist iiopulation in Burma. 
China, .lapan and other places were looking to the lauiple of India fora 
solution of this matter. Siijut daivam l)a.s opposed 8jt. liajagojialaidiari. 
Sjt. Venkatram said that the matter should be leforied to the Working 
Committee. 'J he matter, however, icceiving .still ri:oro opiiosition vva.s put 
to the vote and was defeated, 26 being in favour of the motion and .11 
against it. 

IT’BLICATrON OF THE A. I. C. C. PHOCLEDIMns. 

Babu Siva Piosad Gupta, Benares, moved a re.solution siiggo.sting that 
all the resolutions as well as the proceedings of the All India Congies.s 
Ciommlttee fiom the Calcutta session dowui to this day be published in book 
form and kept for eirculation among members and for purposes of sale. 
This resolution was unanimously carried. 

I’EBMANKNT OFFICE AND FA ID WOKKEUS. 

Babu Siva Prosad Gupta in moving anothei' roiiolution said that there 
should be a permanent office of the All-Jndia tVmgress Committee, paid 
workejs should be appointed, libraries should be kept aiid, if possililo, 
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nicotings should bo hold at one place only. Babu BajiaiiK Sahai opposed 
it and there being opposition from other sides also the resolution was 
dropped. 

The President expressing hi.s own personal opinion about it said that 
he would like that Delhi should bo the xiermanont place and the Working 
C'omiuittee should always meet at that place. 

Thereafter the resolution alumt Akali Dal was di.soussod and it was 
proposed that it should be referred to the Woikiiig Committee. 

A Sub Committee of 12 members was then appointed to eoft-sidor the 
election disputes in some of the province.s, namely, Srijut,s .Tairani lias 
(Sindh), Bhagawau Das (Benares), Manilal Kothari (Gujarat), C. V. Vaidya 
(Maharastra), Drs. M\naiilal (Cawnpore), Subramaniam (Ar.dhra), Pattabhi 
Seetharamayya (Andhra', Sits Vallabhbhai Patel (Ahmedabad), T. Prakasam 
(Madras), Santanam (Punjab), Baijoiji Bhanich (Bombay), and Dr. Ansari 
(Delhi). 

Dr. Bi.swa Nath Mcokcijee. moved a resolution calling the attention of 
the Committee (:o the Einiuiiy Committee appointed by the Gaya Congres.s 
bust year aid asking the General Seeretary to put before the Coiiiiuittee 
the piogress made hy the Enquiry Committee. He said that the Congress 
had done an injustice to the labourers in India. He wai.tod to know whv 
the Labour Empiiiy Committee, apiiointed some 12 oi' 13 months before 
could rot lubmit any repoit np to tlii.s time. 

Pandit Jawahailal Nelnn moved an ainei dment that the matter bo 
referred to the 'Workii g Coniinittoo. He assured the Committee that it 
would receive their best attention and matters would be expedited: The 
amendment was earried. 

PKOGKAMMK I'dlf inTfRI': W'UKK. 

In pursuance of the N-C -0 resolution pa.s,sed by the Cocanada Con- 
gi'css, the A. I. C. resolved as follows ;— 

In accordance with the piogranmio adopted by the Congress at 
Cocanada, the A. I. C. C. resolve.s that every I’rovincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee do at once take stops to carry out the constructive pro 
gramme. Pioviiioial Congress Committees are directed -to preixire de¬ 
tailed and considered schemes showing the items of the Bardoli con- 
stiuctive programme to ho now concentrated upon in each province, 
and the ways and moans decided upon for carrying them out Bepovts 
shall reach the General Secretaiy licforo the 15 th of Fehruary. 

The following points should ho noted: — 

(1) The Congress programiuo for the year is the constructive progianime. 
(ii) Ihovinciul Executive Conunitteos should take up the woric vigorously 
at once, (iii) Without prejudice to the above, the Provincial Executive 
Committees should meet at oixo and settle what items should be con 
centrated upon aial what methods ai'd moans should lie adopted, (iv) Detailed 
programme as settled above should he sent mi (o the General Seeretary 
at Allahabad. 

PURC'HA.SK OP C0NGBE.'’S TENT. 

Sjt. K. Venkatappayya moved a resolution suggesting the purclm.se of 
the Congress tents from Mr. Mookerji of Calcutta. He said that the Work 
ii'g Commitlee should bo authorised to do .so. 

The rcsoluiion was unanimously . passed. 
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The All-India Khadi Board 

111 pursuance of the resolution of the A.I.C.C. given above the All 
India Khadi Board appointed at Cocanada to organise the production and 
distribution of Khaddar throughout India started on its tour on the 3 rd 
January. For the first week they visited all the Khadi-producing centres of 
the Andhra-dosa going into the very interior for collecting information about, 
and supervising Khadi work and lecturing all the while to village people 

on the utility of Khadder and the message of the Congress. Their 

impression of Andhra-desa as regards Khadi are set forth as below ; 

“The I’rovine- liiia an immmicso [n.tenf.iality. A viUngc; near Ongole ea!k.‘il 
iiuniviu'edilip.alayniTi is cad i.0% in Khadi. A whole-time Khadi-woik r .1, V. 
Appaya Sastri, iermerly. a inedica! student riistic.ateil Irom his college for insisting 
10 put on Gandhi cap, was I,he maiii-spriiig thcri'c. 

“Tiie vil age lias .SUO houses with a tola! populace o£ about a,000, It contains 

100 eiiai'kag. Kac'a charka produces yarn enough for cloth 27 yards long and ir> 

inches wide per mouth. It amounts lo over 10,000 yards |icr mouth. They work 

at I'u'l swing for 0 to b mouths in a year. That means that tliey proihice from 

00,000 to 80,000 yards of 16” widtii c.otli which practically amounts lo double 
the iiiiantity they use. Considering the popu ation containing (!i)ual number of men, 
women, and clii.dren and the average consumption of cloth 12 ytivds per head, 
ilicir total consumption shou d not be more ilian ball' the production. 'H'omeu 
were asketl what (juantity of cloth they used every year. They said they rcplc- 
iiishod tiicir old stock with two now sadies of 8 yards each every year. This 
amounts to Ifi yaiils of cloth for a woman per year. The consumption of clotli 

by a man and a child being less than that of a woman, the average of 12 yanls 

per head is not iniproirir, 

“Conditions varied more or less in e.ach of the other villages. If one could not 
grow cotton on its own fic'ds, while otlier reiiuircment.s were there, the other was 
wanting in weavers. A third on,: was not producing yarn within its own bound¬ 
ary, but was getting its required quaiitily from neighbouriug vil.ages and providing 
it to its numerous weavers, A lourtli again being a centre of complete production 
was relying largely on its sale outside aud was consuming very little of it witliin its 
own limits. 

“It was observed that if able workers would sett’e in these vi. ag s an<! would try 
to put in the missing part or parts of (he whole orgauisiilion, ilie field was then*. 

At Nailcndla, about 15 miles iiitcriiir from Guiiuir, there were about 700 Oliarkas 
always working atooug a iiopiilalion of aliout .lOOO people. The cotton was exhausted 
and all tlic charkas were idle for a month. Men and women were seen to put on tiieir 
own hand-spun. Tiie village was ab c to produce more yarn than it con d consume, 
but the weaving population was not sufficieiu. for itself. 

The Andhra jirovinco was the foremost in yiure Khadi production. 
(Jultivators stocked their own cotton and spun it themselves. In some 
villages the amount of Khadi produced was twice as much as was 
needed to meet the lequircmont of the village. On January 10th Sj. 
Devadaa Oandhi opened on behalf of the Municipal Board of Tinipatti 
a Khaddar store. This was the first Municipal Khaddar store opened. 
On .January 19 th. Sjts. Jamnalal and Sankerlal reached Salem and 
accompanied by Sjts. K. Santbanani, N. S. Yaradachari and G. Kafa' 
gopalachaif made a tour through the Tamil Nadu province. At Tiruppur, 
the chief Khaddar area of Tamil Nadu, the Koiigu Hand-spinning and 
Weaving Association in their address to the Board said:— 

“A steady'and persistent ilcinaiul for more and more Khadilar anil an uiiliniiteil 
scope for iiroduction locally, led us to undertake ambitious schemes of work. T.arge 
sums of money, placed at our disposal ,as loans, and heavy standing orders by 
various Congress Committees of severaf I'rovinoes were additional incentives for us 
10 organize works of jiroductiou on a very large sea'c aud in the months of 
fieptember and October last, the quantity produced exceciled Its. 7,000 worth every 





TOUR IN TAMIL NADU 

week. A riejmt'iite J.imiteiI Company wiib an identical name was re«ent-y fo.incd to 
lake up the hiisiness of production and sale of Klmdi. The Association resolveil to 
I'csti'icl its actieities to purely ednuai.ional siinl deinonstrative work to [U’omote tie; 
arts of hand-spinning, weaving and dyeing. With the original funds of tho 
Association and fnither fuuils that are licing coliccteol locally, the bnildings for tie; 
Ivongu Ka a-salti, have altcady been erected. 

“The present state of Khadi work in these parts, however, is a soiry ta!<‘. 
The recent depjession in Khadi trade has alicctcsl us hcie also iiud pi-aelieally nil 
work has stopped. About 10,000 women of the agricultural class who were doing 
spinning oidy as a secomhiry occupation have now no work whatever to ilo, especially 
lU these days ol: famine conditions here, cousciiucnt on monsoon failure. 500 to OOO 
vveavers woi'kiug with haud-spuu yarn liavc also hceri thrown out of work and 
heavy stock of Khadi arc lying uiisokl. Under these highly depressing circumstances, 
ue liaii your presence here as something prnviileutial and avvait your message of 
hope and deliverance.” 

In Tamil Nadu they spent more than a fortnight during which time 
they passed not only through important towns like Madras, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Tinnovclly and Matlura: but also throvigh a large 
number of villages lying far in the interior, like Uttukuli near Tiruppur, 
Rajapalayam and Adirampatnain. At all those places the Khadi workers 

assembled and mot to discuss with the members of the Khaddar Board 
measures for the spread and promotion of the Khadi industry. At large 
centres of production spinners and weavers were also met by the mem¬ 
bers and much information was elicited at first hand throu.gh them. 

During the tour much work was accomplished in Tamil Nadu by 
way of whipping up the demand for Khadi which was rather slack 
and also by way of ensuring incroasod and continuous Khadi production. 

On January 17 th the party reached Madura, visited the national 
school there and inspected how the little boys and girls in the school 

.spin. A huge public meeting was held at which Sp Jamnalal Baia.i 

hoisted the National Flag and lectured ou Khadi. 

After visiting Trichinopoly, Taii.jore and other oontro.s, the Board 

issued an appeal on the 20 th January in the course of which they 
•said ;— 

“The presciil, petition of our Province is e.vtremely anomalous. VVliilc many I'ro- 
viucets are comp ainiug that priulue.tioii of Khaddar lias uor hccu keeping piu;: with 
I he demand, Ilie C if- nor a ■siiigie ceui re here winch is not cuiuplaiiiiiig that the. 
demand is not keeping pace with the supply. We were lold hy evuiy worker 
I hat if we cou d only pusli up the ileimtnd, the production will go up to any e.^itent. 
Tliere is at present more tliau one lakli of rupees worih Khaddar stock, and produc- 
11011 has been curtailed iii many places as the maior iiortiou of the capita! has been 
lockcil up ill stock. But it liocs not need much argument to sec that this is uu 

solutou of tiie didieuity. It is only if more p.iiple take to Khaddar that the present 
stock can he really o cared. JL ilic Khaddar Board hougin up tlie cloili, it will only 
iuenase tlic price as the necessary estahlislmiciit and freiglit-eliaige have to he put 
uliou it.” 

After their tour the Bo.ird mot at Bombay on 30 th Januarv and passed 
certain important resolutioii.s which arc given on p. 21. During the month 
of Ifobruary tliey toured in the Karnatak and the Central Provinces. 

The record of Khadi-work in other iirovinces are either not avail¬ 
able or not north montiouing. In Bengal Dr. P. C. Roy carried on 
the work without any help from the local Congress Committee. In a 

letter addrGs,s0il by him to Mahatma Gandhi on the 1 1 th February ha 
deplored the lack of Khadi in Bengal: “of the thousands who are 

flocking to the public mootings to attend the Gandhi celebrations barely 
one per cent is clad in Khaddar!” 
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THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE [bomba y 

The Bombay A. 1. C, C. Meeting. 

The Working Committoo again met in Bombay on the 30th. and 
31st. Jan. and ended this second sitting after Cocatiada bn Febniary 1st. 
The more important resolutions passed are summarised below. 

The following momber.s were present ; Moulana Mahomed Ali in the 
chair, Konda Venkatappayya, Moulana Shaukat Ali, C. E. Das, C. Rafa- 

gopalachariar, G. Dcshapaiido, Sii'dar Mangal tSingh, Seth Jamtialal Bajai, 

Dr. KitchleW) Shankerlal Banker, .Tawaharlal Nehru and Soth -Thavoii. 

The report and recommendations of the National Education Confer¬ 
ence convened by Bahu Baghawan Da.s were road and it was decided 
to postpone their consideratioii till the formation of the National Education 
Board. Eeggrding the application of Utkal B. C. C. for financial help, the 
Committee decided that in view of rho A. T. C. C.’s present financial 
Yjosition no giatit for aid could be made to Utkal, but that other 
a.ssistance will be rendered in leorgiinising work in the province. 
It was also re,solved that Mr. Gangadar Kao Deshpande should look 
into the financial condition of all the Provincial Congress Committees 

as ascertained by the Auditor ar.d should arrange for the visit.s 
of the members of the Working Committoo or other prominent 
Congressmen in such provinces as are in straitened circumstances in order 
to assist them in re-starting work and particularly in enrolling members 

and raising funds. 

Several individual complaints .against ceitain Provincial Congress 

Committees .weio then disposed of and relief sought by some of the 
subordinate Congress Committees wore considorod. 

THK AKAH StTl/'ATION 

The Akali situation was fully dtscu.ssed and eventually the follow- 

i!ig I'csolutiou was carried ; 

“That out of the money oar-marked for Civil Disobedience, a sum of 

Es. 22,000 1)0 sanctioned for helping the families of the Sikhs going fu 

iail in offering Civil Discbedionco to Government in addition to Rs. 3,000 
given for this purpose by the Burma P. C. C. This amount is to be 
sent to the Punjab P, C. C. and is to be spent by them for the purpose 
specified in consultation with the Shiromani Guidwaia Prabandhak 
Committee.” 

CIVIC GCARD.S 

The question of drafting rules for Civic Guards w'ns considered ai fi 
it was losolved ; 

“That in view of the Cocanada Congress resolution relating to 
voluntoor organisation, the Organisation be j-equested to carry out tlio 
object of the Civic Guards through their volunteers. 

Anothei' resolution wa,s passed appoii ting Mr. Banar,sida.s Chathui- 
bedi and Mr. C. F. Andrews to consider the prevention of emigration 
to foreign countries in terms of the Cocanada Congress resolution No. 10. 

INDIANS IN AFRICA 

The Working Committee also corisidei-ed the cable from Bouth Africa 
inviting Mrs. Farojiiii Naidu by cable from Ea.st Africa. It was resolved 
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that Mrs. Naidvi and Mr. ILnvirasidas Chathurl)odi bo I'omiested to 
1 rucccd to South Afiica to study the urgent problems alTecting Iiidians 
and to give jid\ice and render all possible assistance to them. The 
Secietary was authoiiscd to incur the necessary expenditure in this 
behalf. A cable was ac<sordingly sent to Mrs. Naidu and Mr. P. K. 
Naidu to Nairobi and .lohanncslnirg. 

oandim month. 

oh February 1st, the last day of the meeting, the following resolu¬ 
tion was adopted :— 

“The M'orking Conimitteo of the Indian National Congress is deeply 
thankful to merciful Providence that Mahatma Gandhi has ttassed safely 
through his ri'cont grave illne.s,s and that his further services for the 
cause of freedom have thus hoe .11 vouchsafed to the Nation.” 

“The Wtukii g Committee e,iriie.stly apjicals to the nation that in 
order to propaie for a great struggle to be carried on all over the 
country to wrench ft om the Government his and the Nation’s freedom 
and establish Swaraj, a supremo ctfoit .should ho made to strengthen 
the Congress organisation in every respect and for this purpose the 
month begimiiiig from the Ihtli February and ending on the J8th March 
next should he ofiservcd tis the Gandhi month and devoted to an intensive 
niitiotial work fty evety man and woman desiring the- emancipation of the 
country.” 

“The W’oiking Committee calls upon all Indians to put forth the 

utmost eialeavour to clothe the nation in Khaddar, to enroll Congress 
mcmltcrs and to colleot money for the Tilak Swaraj Fund.” 

“All Congress Committees arc called upon to organise work at once i.u 
cider to carry out, the above resolution.” 

The Delhi A. 1. C. C. Meeting, 

The next moeting of the Working Committee of the AllTndia 

Congress Committee was hold at Ifelhi under Maulana Mahomed Ali 
on the 26th tmd 27th February 192'!. 

Among other resolutions the Committee pa.SMed the following;— 

“The Working Committee exi>r(!.s.scs its deep sympathy with the 
linive Sikh community on the tragic events at .laito and congratulates 
the .latlia on their gallant and determined behaviour and on their non¬ 
violence. In view of Sjt. Gidwani’s arrest Sjt. George .loscph is loiiuost- 
ed to take charge of publicity work of the Congress Akali Sahayak 
Iluvcau at Amritsiii.” 

The Committee considered the scheme of work prepared Ity the 

Provincial Congress Committce.s in eoinpliaiice with the request of the 

All-India Committee and passed the lollowing resolution :— 

“The WMiking committee notes with satisfaction that most provinces 
have framed delinite schemes of Constructive Work and have already 
begun to take vigorou.s action. The Committee appeals to the people to 
give every help to the Congress organisation in attaining a substantial 
measure of success in the fulfilment of their programme. The Committed 
recommoiids that special attention be paid to the enrolment of volunteers, 
collection of funds and organisation of Khaddar and volunteers.” 
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The All-India Khadi Board. 

The AlMi.dia Khadi Board also met at Delhi on the 27th aid 
28th Fcbiuaiy last and passed the budget for the head office, the 
technical depaitment and the iiifoimation lureau. The AlMndia Khadi 
Service was sanctioned to coimist of fulHime men employed o;i salaries 
not ordinarily exceeding Es. 100 p. m. with tiavelling charges to servo 
as organisers ai;d inspectors in the Erovinccs. Provinces doing considei- 
able amount of Khadi work directly ui.dev the management of the 

f'rovincial Khadi Boards and ntilising All-India Khadi Board fui.ds 

taken as loans or grants will have travcllitig inspectors who will bo 
■watching and auditing on behalf of the All-India Khadi Board. Any 
province where there was scope for increased Khadi work and which needed 
guidance and initiative from outside was to be given an organiser. The 
provinces were to bo given ono or liotb such class of officers according 
to their needs. 

Owing to the illness of Seth .Jamnalal Baiaj at' Delhi and his 
doctor’s advice against proceeding further in hi.s tours, atid also becau,so 
of I,ala Lajpatrai’.s ah.scnce from the Punial), the Khadi Boaid’.s 
promised Punjab toui' which was tabled in March had to be post 
poned indelhiitely. 

The next meeting of the Oongvess IVorkiiig Committee and allit’il 

bodies was to tiiko pla.ce in Bombay on the 21st April. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

At the direction of the Working Committee of the All India Congreas Committee 
th'i General Secretaries iraued in March last the folioving aiatement with regard 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund ;— 

The All Jiidia Coilwi'okk (.himmitlee have taken eniisidejiible [j.'iiiits In ijublihli 
.U'taileil uuditeil ueeouidK at all callutuou and expeiidiiui'e of the eentinl office and 

■ I! Ihe I'lovim ia! tkin};iess Cnnimittees. None the lesK there apitears to be eonsiiii r- 

,i;i e ini»n|iin’ehenBi(iii iiiul eiuiniries and w'.caiiinnal I'eferenees in the press indicate 

I lilt many people are ipnorattti ot these aceoiiiits and do not know how the tuonev 
oas ettliecfeil or spent. Mention is lieqiientl,v made of the ertrre of mpees collected 
. 1 ! lit;;! iitiil taere appcjiis to be an impression that this mone,y was brought togetiiei 

ai one e,aitva! i>lace and then spent nr distrilnited. This is not so. The money 

•o lecteil l),v ein-li I'rovincia! (.'ongfeHs Oonimitfee, was lai'ge'y kept by it and spent 
iv its own provinct ficcordinc 1,0 its iitssls. A part of it however was sent as tin* 

pi'ivincia! tpiol;. to the All tndia Uonpress (.'ommiHee. 

Auditeil acidunts of the Tilak Swarajya Kutid of th' eenti'al offiee and ditferent 
picvineos ri'gethei' w.tli the A'l Ittdia Congress Comniittee’s auditors’ in.spectioii reixntH 
ell pircpaivd annually and placed before the Al! India Committee. Tliesc accounts 
and atatements for 1H2I and 1922 were published in book form anil widely disfri- 
bi.rcd amongst members and Congress t.iommiitees anil the press. Similar detailed 

arcouuts for liiilS liavo a'so lieen prepared. They are iKimy printed and as soon as 
May are reiid.v they will be widely distnbiited. Any person who is interesteil m 
ihese aeooiiiits or desires to refer to tlotails should see iltese i>riuted statements ai 
ii.c office of any Provincial Cniigress Onmmiltee, Oiir nbjeci here is merely to give 
longh idea ni the Congi'csB tinances to the average person wlio is not well-versed 
:n uiiderstandine hiilanc.e sheets or has not got. the lime I'f ine,inatitm to Bluii.y the 
di'taili.'d accounts. 

The income of the Congres.s is principally derived from tlio four-aiiiia mem- 
iiership suliscri()iious and fvnin ilnuarious to the Tilak Memorial Swarajya p’und, 
Mcmltcfsliip fees are retiiined in tlie provinces and are usiially divided l.ictween tlic 
I’rovineiid Comm ttw, the District Cnminii.iee and tlie, local Oommittue. No part of 
ihe.-c fees gists tr) the Ai! India Committee. 

The main souree of ineeme in tiie past has been donation in tlie Tilak Memo- 
nit: Swnrnjya l''uiiil. These donations were of two kinds; — 

(1) Genera! donations—Suhserihoil hy donors without inilieating any specific 

■ lijecl oil which tlie money was to he spi'iil. The Provincui,l tlongress Committees 
i'.iil tlie discretion 10 spend this money on any department of Congress activity, 
I'. general propaganda and organisation, uatioua! edueat'on, khaddar, removal of 
imiinieiiahilit.v, etc. 

( 2 ) Kpeeilie Grants—Tliese were ear-marked hy donors for particular objeets. 
Till- eaf-iuarking n some etisi's was .general, as, for instaatte, for Khaddar or National 
Kilueation, and snmetime it was for a partic.u'ar institution, like a Vidyapitlia or :i 
Nmiona! Nelioo'. In ihc latter ease tlie money often weiii, direct to the partienhu 
iu-i ittitioii, or was kept li.v tlie loetil Con.gress Conmiittoe, wlio e.vereised only a 
genera! supervision. 

Tite Ail India Congress Committee’s iiuota ot the ’Ti'alc Swarajya Kunil. eollee- 
i!ei;s was origintilly fixed in 1921 at '15 per cent. Suhseijueritl.v in 1922 it w:is 
l•l‘dltepd to r> per cent. Tills quota of 25 per eent or 6 per cent, however, was 
lin y taken fiom tlie general eolleoTiims and nor from Ilic-ear-marked items. 'Thus no 
pm; of the S))('citit earmarked giants eamc to the eeutral fuuil of tlie .\ll fuilia Com- 
mi;tee. The.y were keiit euUl'ely either hy tlie Pioviueial Committee or the local 

ei. Htuitiee or, as mentioned above, i>y the institution eoneerned. Delai's about these 
-pi eitie grants c.'m lie seen in the pioviueial or Itica! accounts. Tlie All Ind'a 

I I iiimitiee eon'll ou’y supervise nr check ge.nei'a'ly Ipv means of the atidiior tlie 

iMpenditure and areouiding ol these funils. A great part of tlicse sjiecifie items were 

uliliM'd for capital expenditure, e. g. hiiiltling for selmo's ami colleges iiud alio fo: 
riimiing expenses of educnliniuil inslilutions. 

Tims it wil! be seen tliat the All India Congress Committee is chielly concerned 
well the general i'o!!eetiims 25 per cent nf whicli in 1921 and 5 \)cr cent suhse- 
lueutly, came into its enffers, Tlie remaining 75 percent or 95 per cent was usually 
iiviiled up ill v.avying proportions (i.xcd Vi.v each I’roviucial (.'oiigrcss Committee 
hi ‘ wen the Dislrict or local committee and the F'roviiieial Committei'. The reeom 
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mencla,tion maile by tli« Working Co;n'Tiittej in 1.‘J2l was t’lat, in the case 

<if big cities, 50% slum'd be left with the itistric's and 25% shoulil go to the provinc'. 

The major part of the co'Icctioiis tor the Tilak Swai'ajya Fund, including the 
famous crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore lira) with this year separately. 
According to tiie report of the auiliiors a sum of rupees one crore and tliii-tecn lacs 
Touglily w'aa promised in 1921 and one crore one lac and siX-ty-four thousand weir 
actually collected liy llv: end of 1921. Out of these eollec ions rupees sixty-four 
Jacs and thi'vy thousand were for th-i general fuml, and rupees thirty seven lacs 

were collected for specific ear-marked items. 

Special mention has to he made, of the city of Hombay. Of the crore and 

Thirteen lacs promised in 1921, Bombay’s coutnljuUmi was nearly thirty eight iacs 

—twenty one lacs being for llie genera! fund and sevouleeu lacs for spccifie, ear¬ 
marked items. Out of these thirty eight lacs actual collecfions in Bombay in 1921 

amounted to thirty five and a half lacs. In view of the large c.ollections iu Bombay 

it was decided to treat them not as purc’y provlncia' eo'lect.lons to be spent in 
Bombay on'y but as All India eo’lcetioii.s, to be spent iu aceordanct with the 

recnmmeniliitious of the All India Working Ooiimnttcc and the Bombay I’rovincia! 

l.'otigress Oommitteo. Trustees evere appointed to deal with the Bomtiay colleotioos 
and in the. heginning of 1922 lliey had about twenty 1ac( with tliem out of the 

general co'lections, besides the ear-marked collections. 

The All India Oommittee received about thirteen lacs fro ii the Provincial Coinmitf:e"s 
in 1921 as their 25 per cent nuota of the gciiea! co'lections. Nearly half of this 
amount-six lacs and nine thousand rnpees—was given by the Ad India Committee 
iu the shape of grants to the different provinces for various purposes, e. g. sjiiu- 
ning and weaving; rupees two lacs eighty eight tlioiistiud; famine and other relief; 
rupees ninety fliousanil ; national (slueation' ; rupees lifiy thousand ; ashratiis ; rupees forty 
tliousatid ; depressed classes : rupees t wenty six thousand ; Mtilabar relief and a large number 
of unclassitied sums, rupees one lac tif'loen thonsaiid. Thus at the end of 1921 the All. 
fndia Congress Comm if lee had a h:i!aiicc of about swen laes left. The various Provincial 
Congress Committees a'so liad ba'anees totalling up to about eight, lacs at the end of 1921. 

It will thus he seen tliai out of rupees four lac.s and tliirky thousand collecteil for 

the genera! fund, Iwetiiy lacs were the savings of the Bombay Provincial Committee, 
at the end of 1921, aloiit eight lacs wore held by the other Provincial Committees aiul 
rupees seven !aes were held by the All India Congress Committee—a total saving of 
about rupees thirty five laes jiy the end of 1921. The halauee of iwenty-ninc and 
a (juarter lac was s(ienl. all over India by the All India Committee as well as 

the different provincial and local committees in the course of the year in tlie various 

activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 and I92H the tolal collections for the Tilak rtwarajya Fund, 
amounted to about t.w'cnty three laos—of t.Uis ru)tecs six and a half lacs were for the 
general fund; ruiKtes sixteen atid a half laos i'or ear-marked items.' As we havii 
mentioned above fir; All-India Committees’ iiuola out of the genera! ftind wa,s reduced 
(0 6 per Cent, in 1922. The All-India Oon.eivss Committee thus only received about, 
rupees ninety eight thousauil as its iiuota iu these two years and 1 he hahance remained 
with and .spent by t.he provincial and lociil eoinmitices. The Trustees of the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund in Bombay made large giants and .'o,an,s .amountiug toi'uji 'es eight and a 
half !.acs for Ivlmddar work. They gave live lacs to the All-India Ifhaddar 
Board and ttiree lacs to the Uujrat I’rovincia! Congress Cniumiltee and Ks, 40,0ut) 
for khaddar work iu Hyderahad-Dii. 'They akso ear-marked ahniist the entire amount 
in their possession for various educational and other purjioscs. The .Cl 1 India Committee 
has a'so made a large grant of rupees six lacs to the All India Khaddar Board, and 
grants to provinces tor various \mriiOBes amounting to rupees one lac and ,a half and 
Joans amounting to rupess lifty-live thousand. 

At the emi of 1923 the amount held by the All India Congress Committee was 
rupe(;.s eighty eight thousand scvcji hundred and eighteen; liy the Bombay 
Trustees of the Tilak Svvai'ajya Fund was rupees seven lae.s and e'even thousand (1ml 
all this is ear-marked now); ami by the various I’roviuc'a! Congress Committees about 
rupees two laos. 'The All India Khadilar Board held rupees four lacs t hirty nine tliousand 
five-hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in tlie iirccecxling paragrtipli do not include amounts 
due under loans advanced etc. Suuis totalling Ka. 89,000 Init'c been advanced. Viy 
the All India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of the United. 
Provinces (Es, 40,000), Hindustani Central Pioviiiccs (Es. 34,000) tind Tamil Nadu 
(Es. 15,000). Many other minor sums are also due to tlic All India Committee on 
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acCiHint, of CoiiL'i'Oss de'etiilUou fet'.s etc. Tiic A!.! Tuliii K'ikMii- Muol Ins (I'su 
oilvivnotfil coiisulruab'c hv\ms to vavious I’i'oviucial Coiuviitlej.s an 1 oMi'-i' o.-t'auis'V-ioiis 
lor Khailila!' work. A torn! snra i)f niptcs si.t lac.ks o'ljlity live; iliousanl was 
advaacrU tlius by i.bis Hoard l>y tiu; cod of d’liis sum in! ndc l four Jacs 

advancid lo tjic (xiijrat, Iboviiicia' (Jo iruitfcc ; on-; !ao, (o (lu! B diar fro .'iii'da! 

• Jiiuorcss Commit.lcc ; Ks. 60,000 cacli to Audtira and Ka'antak froviiraa' Ooiiaross 
f'omiiiittces ; atid Mnancr suois to Krra'a Its. 15 (DO ; fliki’ It ; 10 000- Ass-fn 
Its. 10,000; am! Bind Us. 5,000. 

Tlius takina the tionres for the p.isi ihrc.; years we have a In;a! inc) n 'i)r irti'iy 
iiiptes one hundred and twenty live lacs for the Tilak Swaraiy.i, Fiuid, Out ol this 
a Ihtle less than rupets seventy one lac.s were for the tjenera! futid and ntarly 
rupees fifty foiii; Jae. for ear-marked ii.-ms, (We are not lierc inc udiny the huitis 
leceived for Ooneress m tmbersliip and various minor soiirc ts of incotne. .A.s we Itava 
-laled above tlie Coaf'ress inembership fees are entiivdy speav in i.lic proviiit;.- ur 
distriet wlien; the member resides). These rii|iees seventy one laits were ehietiy spent, 
as fo'lows over twenty seven laes fnr kluiddar and over h've and ilirec-foiirth laes 
lor ednealion (Ijoth these items are in adtlilion to tlie ear-marked (txpendituro uudei- 
I h(;se heailh). llupees (liirty two and three-fenrth laos were siient eliiefly by the 
I'rovinoia! (Jounross Conimittees anil their subordinate committees all over India in 
various (Jonoress activitie.s e. i?. orftanisiitioii, famine relief. Hoods, volunteers, removal 
of uritoiicliabilit,y, temporanop ele. The A'l India Coni;rc.ss Committee vee.iived abom, 
fourteen laes in all as tlieir quola diiriny tlie three years. Out of this si.v laes were 
granted to (he Khaddar Board and mo.st of the balauefl of eijtht lacs was ttiven back 
!0 the various provinces in the shaiie of grants. 

Tlie (thief heads of o.xiienditnre during (lie last three years have been khaddar 
and national cduetition. The amount spent on khaddar work is however largely 
I'cpresfinted by the stocks and ottier assets held by the All hfdia Ivliaddav Boanl 
and the various provincial committees, national universities in Wujrat, United 
rrovinoe.s, funjal', Maliarashtra, Behar etc. and t.lio numerous national se.hools til! 
over the country iiau' eourumed a large amount, farliciilars of other grants are given 
111 the published aeoouiUs. 

We may meTUiun that out of rupees titty four lacs winch have liocii given fo,- 
speoitie eai'-marki'd oljjeols, rupees twenty two laes arc invested in iinmovcab'n 
properties, trusts, valuable seeuriiies etc. and the income accruing from them is speiit 
on tlie olijtf.ls named . 

To those who arc interested in further details we woii'd again recommend a study 
of (he audited sinremeuts published by tlie AM India Congress Coimuittcp, 

Resolutions of the All-India Khadi Board. 

The following resolutions were (tassotl by the All-Iiitl'a Khadi- 
llonrd at the jiieetiiig hold in Hoiiihay on the 31st .laimary and the 
1 st February 1924.— 

It AX nil I MOXTH 

1, Tho All-1 udiji ivliadi Hmnl is lhaitkful to ProvideiiCL' that Mahjitinaji luis 
passed sateiy through l.is recoid. (langcrons illuuss aiul ia order tluit his rurtlier service,s 
ia tlie ciiuse of froedOTi tlius voucbsafetl to i.lie iiatiou may b:) deserved of us^ the 
UoJiril in aocordiiTice with the resalutioa of tlie Working Cointiiittre of tiie C'ougres.s 
uppeals for a sup,’emo effort liiroughout ilie whole country to mak; every man atul 
woman realise the duty of wearing Khadi. 

Tlie Board appeals to all ri'oviacial Ivliaili orgaiiisatious lo pi.it f'ortli tlieir utmost 
endeavour to achieve the object in a substantial measure before the I8tli Mareh next, 

Ain>KA.L TO COTTON CULTIVATORS 

2, The Board apjjouls to every grower ol! cotton, lo stock a sufficient <[uautit Y 
<'l cotton, at least for Urn use. of his own family, and requests every Oorigiess Cominitte'- 
io lake vigorous ;-iteps behme tlic next cotton season is ovlt, to educate the culij’ 
vatovB in this idea,, 

AJ'UKAL TO OONCUKSS MKMBERS 

H. The Board ilecniB it tlie fluty of every Congress Member to have a chai'klia work- 
JUg in In's lioase arul tliereby set an effective example for the universalization ol' c'larkha. 

KHADDAR POLICY 

•1, Every Prf>vinee sho^ild cndeavovir to develop to the fullest exl-ent iti 
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jKitcnt JiUiliix foi'tlK! proiliiol.iou of Kladiliu-and ttim :it clothing; its population as iiiv as 
l«issiblc with klindi pioduce<l within tlio ptovlnco iisolf ; tli) Spioially favourable 
stoiild lio inlly woikoti m as to supply from their surplus proiiuctiou the 

KJ/adi i(.‘qum'uieiits of anas and provinoes whore Ihoro cannot lie sufficieiit production 
of iiidigonoub Kliadi or where the iiulustiy is nor yet fully developed ; (o) In ilie 
nansitioua! stage, befoi-e eonsuinption ami proifiielion veaeli their maximum and me 
<luly co-ordinated, the iirovinees sliall lielp eacli other in supplying the risjuiremeius 
of tfie population and relieving surphis protiuetion. But this distribution of surplus 
prorlueiioii Irom one I'rovinee to another sliiifl lie done througli liie res|iective 

I'rovineia' Khadi Boards and with ilue regai'il to tlie Iwal needs and conditions. 

IXiPOTS li-olt SAl.i; 

. 0 . A burttcienl numlicr of depots or other selling agencies should be pmviilcd 

at suitaiile eeiii res in all piovinees, in order that the [lublic may olitain genuine 
Kliadilar at proper prices. 

I‘K<)V I NflA I. (■(«; A.VItiATlOM 

(i. Wliereas it is desiralile to put the khadi work in the piovinees on a more 

]H'rLiiaueul and satisfaeiory hasis, at t'.e same lime giving the piovinees the fullcsi 
freedom and scope for devolopnieut, this Board reiiuests every I’rovincial Congress 
I'oiumittce to set up and give foil powers of adioinistratiou to separate Ivliadi board,- 
eonsisiing of res\)OUsihl<' and eapahle members holding uttiee for at least tlii-ee years, 
so as to ensure conidmiily of work. 

I'lldVI NCI A I. KHADI .SEltVtCK 

7. I’he I'lovineial Kli.tdi Hoard shall oiganise and coutiol an effective body of 
wfoli-time woikeif, devoting exe'usive atlcution to Kliadi work. 

Members ol lids service sliould lie p’aced ;i!iove vvauf and )«• gnaianteed al least 
two years’ employineni. Rules as to the qn;i!ificata>n.s, allowances .and conditions of 
tla- service shall ho fiiuned in eaeli province us i..‘n')y as pos.silile mid sent up to 
the All fndia Khadi Board for approval. 

'lltAtNlNti Dl' Vdl.lJ.NTISIvKS 

K. I’lovilcial Kladi Boards slaill piovide facilities tor giving sutticient irtiining 
in spinning tual cai'din,g to all longiess Vo'imteeis in llie province so as to 
make (iic-m fiil’y sen'eeable in the woik of Khadi oiganisalion. 

Al.J, INDIA KHADI SEIlVtCE 

1'. All All India Kliinti Bervicc shall lie oigiinised in oidei to seeure ti.e service 
of conipetclii full-time workeis (1) for helping tlie provinces to oiganisc their Kladi 
work on a tonnd Imsis, [i] for iuidiliig ami inspecting the woik in the piovinees, 
(it) for piuividd g facilities for technical disiiuclioii. 

The Secietiny of tie- I'eaid is em|eiwe‘te‘d :<i oiganlsr tlie sevv'oe, framing tales 
as lo (jualdieal ons, allowancis, lennic of seivicc etc-., and iicruit men aeeejidiiigiy. 

I.OANS 

10. l.oans will be granlid freiin the All liutiu Kh.'ide'ar Boaid to I’lovincial 
Kt.iuidar Boanis lo such extent its funis mfiy peimit, provided niHieieiit se-curiiy by 
way of lien on stocks and assurance of an i.fIicicTtt utilisutiejn of the sums lent .'lie 
obtained, ared pieivided also tl.e fumls leiet are adeepi.-tlely supplemented by money 
healJy laiscd, Eveiy imliv’diial appl.'eailon .shall la- disposed of on these gene-ral 
lines ami such other eeinditioiis may he iinpeised as the S(ieci.al eivcumstaiiees of tin; 
ease may iKCossitate, 

APPKA). l■•e^R irniiD.s 

11, The Board aiipials to all peisons inteicsted iei the political iind cconoinie. 
emancipation of tiic eouutiy generously to eontiihutc funds lor Khadi woik. Tliese 
contriliutiems may be ear-marked for Khadi woik in any p.aitioular are'a or otlierevisi 
as the: e'.onois may cl oose, not. iiicoiesiste nt. with the aims of the Congress. 

Aiipbcaiious lor loan fiom Tamil 'Niidn and Andliiu wt-re also disposed of, T<aini) 
Kadu has been giuidcil a loan of uipees one lakh for one year and the Secndaiy 
has liejcn empowered to .iilvancc tip lo tins amount olitainir.g lien over stocks to tin- 
value: of the Jiraounts .advanced, Andlnu has hem Fanct-ioned a furthet lonn of 
:riipc(s ninc-ly tlenis.and for one year to he dishmse'd afier olitaining necessaiy ehocn- 
iiKiils. Bunjali Khadi Board's apjilieuiion will lie eonsideied after the Board’s tour 
I'liiiiig h’ebntaiy in the i’rovinee. 



The Borsad Satyagraha 

A unique tiiumiili of t^atyagraha as advocated l)y Mahatma Gandhi 
was observed in <;he Borsad Taluk of the Kaiia District, Bombay, in 
January last. It took the foim of a No-Tax campaign started against 
some uniust and oppressive Government measures in the said Taluk 
to realise a punitive police-tax not for any default of the villagers but 
for their alleged non-co-operation with the police who failed to capture 
some notorious dacoit.s, But what the police failed to achieve with the 
dacoits was more than made up by their oppression on innocent villa- 
gcis. The facts are as follows.— 

Closely follott'ing two articles in the “ Times of India” by its special 
correspondent at Anand, who happened to bo a high European official, 
a Government; resolution was published on October 9, 1923 as 
follow's. — 

“The Government of Bombay have conic to the conclusion that the 
conduct of the inhabitants of all the villages in Borsad taluka and of 
those villagc.s m the Anand tahika which lie toward.s the w'est of the 
main lino of the Bomliay .and Baroda and Contral India Railway of the 
Kaira District renders it expedient to employ additional police in the 
said villages for a period cf one year.” 

Accordingly Goveiiimont directed the eniploymcnt of the additional 
police and the clerical staff to the cost of Rs. 2,10,074. The notifica¬ 
tion further stated that the cost of such additional iiolice and clerical 
start shall be defrayed wholly by a rate asisesscd on the adult inhabi¬ 
tants of all the communities of the villages of Borsad taluka and .some 
villages of Anand taluka with the exception of Govermucal offiiau's, 
inissionarie.s and some village servants. 

BORSAD is a taluka of the Kaiia Distn’et with a population of 
1,44,04 6 of whom more than linlf are Ifharalas who have boon described 
as a “criminal Roll tribe, and the chief cause of the present tiouble.” 
'Ihe Dhaialas in all munbo' about 3 lakhs in Kaira District. 

Attempts were made to reform them by means of a reoklos.s application 

of the Criminal Triltes Act and the notorious sections of the Criminal 

Procedure Code- But the Dhaialas, naturally reluctant to remain under 
the constant vigilance of the Police, preferred a life of open outlawry 
to suspected ciiminality with the re.sidt that they gave rise to a number 
of fciocions and wild fi-cc-booters. 

'I'ho most notorious amongst these outlaws was one Babar Dova who 
bad been spieadiiig terror and oppression in the di.stiict for ycar.s. 
'I he Police failed to (’'.ipture bini and complained to the Government 
that the people worn secretly helping Babar. The result was the 

above resolution. The statement published by the Director of Inform¬ 
ation of Bombay related to a maiority of case,s of murder of those 
jicoplo who were police iiifoniiei’s alamt the movements of Babar. The 
vill.'igo people, a.s a matter of fact, were the wonst victims in the case. 
Babar ruthlessly murdered those who informed police about his where¬ 
abouts. His \ eiigeaiioe on his infonuaiits and his hatred of the vwlioo was 
4a 
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so iiitojise that lio did not spare oven his nearest relatives. He 
nnirdored his nnele whon) he suspected of having given information 
against him ; the way in which he crucified an unfortunate informant by 
nailing him to a tree, murdered “a Mahomedan who had given evidence 
against daooits”, was horrible in the extreme. But tiicso very arts wore 
meant to strike a wholo.salo terror which naturally deterred people from 
showing any enthvrsiasm for helping the police. And for this fault the 
whole taluk was penalised with the imp(j,sitioit of a punitive police force. 

The Police Tax amounted to Its. 2-7-0 per head of every adult in 
the taluka including women, the old and the infirm. In seveial cases 
oven those whose scars f}om the belabouring of the deooits were fresh 
and those whose property was looted wei'O not omitted from the pay¬ 
ment list. Families who lived from hand to mouth had to pay from Rs. 10 
to Ks. 1 ."i in the total, while it was the iniustiec of the impost that roused the 
righteous indignation of the people. A resolution was passed at the Borsad 
Taluka Conference wliich was presided over by Mr. VaJlabhbhai Patel 
advisii\g' the people to refrain from paying the tax. The Satyagvah 
comp.aign was immediately inaugurated it) the fir.st week of December 
with Mr. (lopaldas Dos.ai, the ox-rnlcr as Dhasa, as the President 
of the Committee. Volunteers were, posted in almost all the villages of 
the taluka who kept on asking the people not to pay the tax besides- 
carrying out all the items of Congress eunstructivo work. How marvellous was 
the effect of their inopaganda can be imagined from the fact that 
the Dharalas soon after \)assod resolutions and acually gave up diiiik, 
thieving and took a vow to iiut on Khadi. The sale of Khadi mounted 
up. Tne communal panehayats are again set up and vested with powo's 
of arbitration. The machinery of the Government was not slow in moving. 
The taluka officers with the aid of the hardy I'unitive Police proceeded with 
the work of collecting money. But no money was collected. Out of Ks. 
2,40,000 a sum of Es. 900 wa.s volunt-uily paid up. The Government 
officers set on foot the work of attachment and practices resorted to in 
this connection can hardly he called creditable to a civilised Government. 
Villages were invaded by the Police in the eaily morning under the direc¬ 
tion of a mamlatdar or a sub-inspector and each of them was iristruotod to 
sit tight on the threshold of a house just when the door opened. How 
demoralised and inefficient was the Police of Borsad was illustrated by 
Mr. Vallabhbhai on many a platform m Bor.sad and in Bombay by levelling 
grave charges at the Police Officers to which the Government could find 
no fitting reply. The Police even provided arms and ammunition to 
another Dacoit, a murderer Aliya, on condition that Aliya should effect the 
arrest of Babar—furnishing a murderer with aims and settuig him up 
against another muidoror ! The lower ranks of .the Police wore so corrupt 
that there were amongst them certain men who were actually the tools 
of Babar and told him the names of tliose who informed the Police of 
their where-ahouts. The Government, instead of oyorhanling the Police 
force of the Taluka or taking immediate action against them thought 
fit to penalise a whole people and impugned their character. 

The Borsad Satyagraha was inaugurated by the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee on the 1st of December last by the following 
resolution :— 

“ This Committee after considering the report suhmitti'd by the Sub- 
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(-'oinmittoo to inquire ijito the punitive police and the tax of 
Ks. 2,40,074 imposed ou the iidiabitants residing in 84 villages of the 
Horsad Taluk i and 14 villages of the Anatid Taluka, and after fur¬ 
ther hearing the sub-oommittec on the situation which has arisen in 

the Talukas in consequence of the impost, resolves that the impost is 
entirely un.iusr, and oppressive, inasmuch as the (lovernmont, which has 
failed in its f'riiictio]i to pi-otoot the people from the oppi'essions of 
the dacoits, has wrongly aspersed the character of the innocent people 
and shifted its guilt on them. The Committee, therefore, advises the 
people in these villages to lesist this injustice by refusing to x>ay the 
impost and hy peacefully putting up with all the suireririg ooiisoquent 
ou the refusal.” 

The representatives of each and every community of people of the 

said villages in a conference assembled on the next day welcomed the 

resolotioti. 1 he local officers in their turn immediately started ou 
making recoveries by all sorts of measures, and all the revenue and 
the polic(3 (dliocrs woi'O ordered to leave their ordinary work and to 
busy themselves entirely with recovery work. The punitive police was 
also brought into aid. The limit of the law was transgresBod, and 
considerable har.shness was resorted to in atta< 3 hmont proceedings. Valu¬ 

able aitioles wore attached for recovering trilling amounts. Even milch 
cattle were not spared. Notices to oouflscatc land wei'e issued. By a 

sheer abuse of authority .several people were rushed into jail on false 

complaints or trumpery charges. 'I’o fight tliis oppie.ssion, the Satya- 

graha camp established stations in vai'ious villages, and posted volun¬ 
teers there to help the ywople in non-violent .sufferijig. The suffering 

oarno in at an unexpected moment. Every village resolved not to pay 

the tax, and each vied with the other in frustrating the efforts of 

^ab/i officers. Mahajans advised shop-keepers to close their shops, and 

they implicitly obeyed, keeping their shops closed by day ajid .doing 

their business by Jiight. The poor practically loft their homes, and 
with their catths repaired to the fiold.s. All forced labour was refused, 
the headmen and the ravani'ix and even some men of the punitive 

\)olice disobeyed oiders to ciarry to I’olice .station,s the articles attached. 

Some of the headmen resigned their posts. The women boat even 

the men ii thisir enthusiasm; they buried their metal pots and pans, 
and began using earthen vessels; they fasted by day and cooked and 
fed and diew water hy night. As a result, a month’s labour on the 

part of the attachment officers failed to recover oven the cost of the 
recovery procecdiitgs. N<j one turned up to bid for articles put up to 

auction. 

The Volunteers. 

The real work of organising the iio tax compaign was done by 
vohuitceis. It was able to attract a host of educated young men fi’om 
all paits of Gujarat to severe in the villages, among them a batch of 
students from the (.T\ijaTat Vidyapith. Most of these volunteers were tiled 
men and a large proportion of them had had jail experience during 
the Flag Satyagrah struggle at Nagpur. Every volunteer signed a. 
pledge, which had to be endorsed by the President of the Committee, 

as follows ;— 

“ I am willing to work as a volunteer of the Borsad Satyagraha 
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Cornmitteo. In prescico of God I take a vow that I shall abide by 

the following conditions :—■ 

(1) I will put on only haiidspun and handwoven clothes. 

(2) As long as I work as a volunteer I will remain iioirviolout 

in word and deed and will try to bo so even in thought. 

(3) As a Hindu I will try to abolish the stain of untouchaliility 

and will servo the untouchable.s to the best of my abilities. 

(4) I will obey the rcsolution.s of the Satyagraha Committee and 
those emanating from my superiors. 

(5) I undertake to do all work that will be assigned to mo by 

tho Satyagraha Committee ai d will !e picpaicd to meet all the diffi¬ 
culties such as jail life, )>cating and ln.s.s of life or propcity without 

getting angry or violent. 

(6) It .shall be my ceaseless endeavour to .strengthen the com¬ 

munal bond.s between the Hindus. Mussalmans, Christians, Parsee.s and 
others. 

(7) I will not ask for any help for myself or my family in case I am 
sentenced to imprisonment.” 

More than 75 volunteers signed the pledge. They carried to 
villages the me.s,s,ugo of khadi and non-violence together with that of 

non-payment of police tax. The whole taluka was divided into several 
centres which were put in charge of responsible workers from which 
the Hoad Office at Bovsad received reports every evening. From the 
central office at Ilovsad to the small hut in the remotest part of the 
taluka where a volui.tcor may have taken up his abode, the whole work 
was cor.ductcd with utmost efficioMcy, 'I’hc central office issued two 
bulletins every day which keT)t the volunteers all over the taluka 
informed of happenings aid of the instnutions from the leaders. One 
of the throe lcador.s, Mr. Pandya or Mr. Vallabhbhai or the Harhar Saholi, 
wa-s ever ready to go off to any phme where the people were reported to ]>o 
weak or likely to yield. 

The following letter addressed by .Sj, Gopaldas Dcsai to - the out¬ 
law,s of Borsad remii.ds one of the famous letter addressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi “To the Hooligan.s of Bombay” in 1922 (t-ee I. A. It. 1922), 
and .speaks volumes of the methods of Satyagrahists:— 

TO THK tniTLAlVS : — 

‘1 venture to write thi.s pamphlet to send my mos.sage to the brave 
gallant gang of Babar Deva and others. 

‘Fveryono in India has kiiowui now that you are the outlaws. Govern- 
incnt have icinforced the police to captuie you. In search of you the 
police with guns iii their hands w-ent here and there hut to no purpose. 
At last when they could do nothing the Govornmont to hide their defect 
decided fo exact this punitive police tax from the adult population of 
the villages of these talukas. I his punitive police was kept in villages 
to capture you and your gang hut now they ai'e engaged in the work of 
exacting this tax liy Maffi’ and othoi- moans. 

It is a fact that you are outlaws hut I don't think that you have 
really understood the duties of an outlaw. Mahatma Gar.dhiji is the only 
brave outlaw, I, too, giving uji a few villages of mine, have become an 
outlaw. There are many others who have become outlaws. These are 
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true oiitlaws. It is our right to ho hoiiourablo outlaws to redress the 
grie.vaiices of the suh.ioots .arising from the oppression of the Govern¬ 
ment. By our becoming outlaws the Government has been confused and 
the people have become glad. But if our brothers are troubled by us 
God will not forgive us. You have strength, you have boldnes,?, you are 
gonorou.s. You are ready to meet death at any moment. According to 
your views you <lon’t trouble anybody without any reason, luit really 
you are mis-nsiiig all your virtues. Had you been fortunate to see 
Mahatmaji, he would not have allowed you to waste your energy and 
bravery in snrh a way, but would have shown you a straight path and 
vvonld have made you good. About a hundred years ago there was a 
famous outlaw named .Toban V^adtala. He, too, was a thief, a highway 
man and a cruel murderer, but by the Grace of God he came in 
contact with Swarni Sahejaniinrlji. From that date he gave up that dirty 
work. He became a tme follower of his guru and at last got salva¬ 
tion. Yon, to(i, if you give up this dirty work and be true followers of 
Mahatmaji, can got salvation. Ob.serve “ahimsa” and God will welcome you. 

‘ You distriliute sweet-meats to the .school-boys, you give money for 
digging wells and you spend your money after many other good deeds. 
But there is one defect. The use of money is no doubt good but the 
means of getting it are bad. You cannot steal for the sake of charity. 
If you want to do charity, have faith in God. He will give you money. 
Money obtained by evil moans ai:d .spent in .so-called charity eanirot 
reap good fruits. 

‘ It is true that yoir har’c to he an orrtlaw for some trifling matter 
and it is also true that you have done it unconsciously. But done it 
is done. It caiuiot. he undone. f don’t find fault with you for 
Ilian is liable to err. But for that very nri.stako if you go on doing 
this wor-k of an outlaw it is nothing else but swimming in the river 
of sin. You can’t wash olf your sites thereby, but will multiply them. 

V’coiile have herornc very unhappy by your troirbles. They can’t sloeii 
soundly and to add fuel to fire. Government have doterinind to exact 
the punitive police tax of two hws and ii half to hide their uutituess 
ai.d defect. Will your hearts not feel for these sufferings of the people? 

‘ Therefore, I bescaoh you to look to the right path. You give up 
this work of sin, this work of an outlaw and ho an horrourablo raair. In 
doing this work you don’t get sleep, you have not your own place to 
take your food, you have iro house to sleep and sit. We too, really, 
feel for your pitiable condition. 

‘ Wo have established .Satyagraha Camp in Borsad and are en¬ 
couraging the people to withstand tbi.s ‘ zulirm ’ of the Government. I 

don't know whether you would like itry advice or irot, but in writing 
fliis parrrirhlct I have given vent to the feelings r’esulting from the. 
.sufferings of the people. Bead or get it read when you are sober. 
Mahatma Garidhiji Ireforc be wont to jail has asked us to win you 
o\ei- and to .advice you rmt to harrass any man either of the Govern¬ 
ment or of the people. The man whortr the whole world worship.s ha,s 

fold us not to think evil of any man even if he bo guilty. I ask 
you to give ui) your work and remain quiet and allow us to do the 
work of Swarajya. Come to our place if you warrt to see us. Wo 

•shall try to find out some ittid-way. There is no other way but to 

4(i) 
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liiid out sonio settlement of the present siturition. I give you my 
surety on oath that it is not iny intention to hand you over to the 
Government and thereby play false with you; wo are honourable out¬ 
laws of this Govermneut. You have faith in us. Don’t hesitate in 
seeing u». Still if you don’t want to see ns yon are at liberty to do 
fio. India i.s a very large country. There ai-e many big mountains. If 
you go there you will meet some holy saints. If you will take their 
advi.se and follow it, you will be able to get salvation. 

‘We know that even if you give up this work, go home and live 
there quietly this Governnient won’t allow yon to do that. We also 
know that if you will feel for the .sins you have committed, God will 
foi'give you, but thus Government will ?iever do it. We also know that 
even if wo ask this Government to forgive you it will not do it- -Still, 
however, wo ask yoii to give it mi. IStop it at oiiee. May God make 
you iindoi'staiid the right path. ,Savc yourselves from this sin and may 
people thereby shower their lilcssings upon you.” 

'I'o Thk Government 

And the following letter was sent to the Government of Bombay ; — 

It a lady of noblo bluh aocideiitally deviates from the path of morality, she is severely 
lal£„a to task by her own people end society iustiad of boing pardoned. What step she 
would then take 7 Sue ,s compelled under circumstanceB to luu away from her own people 
and forced to lead the life of a professional falien womau. Humanity is apt to err. if 
we do not pardon a human being of a gu'it, which wa ourselves would be committing 
,:aily, think of the misery of tiie poor soul who bears the stamp of guilt and is not 
treated by us tendeily. The position is clear from the case illustrated above. The 
officers of the Government and the people also commit some mistakes every now and 
then. Bhai Baber and his gang might have committed some such lault in the beginning, 
perhaps unconsciously, and owing to reasons clrcumstanoial. The Government 
neither handled the situation tenderly, nor tried to imtove them, with the result that 
to.day your Government is in a tix. And m consequences wo people have to undergo 
so much of suffering. 

The whole of the Patanwadsia community is a criminal tribe in your opinion and 
you mean to treat it as such. Had your Government tried to educate and improve 
It in right earnest, the brave community would have been quite different from what 
It is now. But you have no faith in Ahimsa (non-violence). You take steps that tend to 
Hirosa, Instead of educating those people, if we damn them as criminal by marking their 
piesepoe twice a day and it we call them knaves and thieves every now and then, it 
is but natural ibat even honest people being thus humiliated in life and bearing the 
stamp of guilt might turn into rouges. Even an honest man would become a thief. 
Your Government have created the criminal atmosphere amongst them owing to the 
marking of their ptesenoe twice a day and thus you have rendered the Patanwadias 
into brutes. The effect of your vindictive steps would naturally react upon them in 
such a manner as to make them devoid of the common virtues of mankind, “ Daya " and 
I' Maya " (kindness aud affeotionj. But they are men and as such they have hearts. 

The very report of yours stating that the banditti distribute sweetmeats amongst 
children, cause wells to be dug, and get Baptbas performed, is an open confession on 
yimt side that these peeple have yet a spark of religion burning in their hearts. If 
you take advantage of the charitable disposition of these people you and we all will 
be blessed with the good result. But if you chose not to do so, we leave the matter 
to yourselves to rue for it. It may mean your ruin. People supplied you with 
information and lost their lives. Your Govt, is responsible for the murders. Yen 
could not protect the informants. Yon did nothing. That you could not unearth 
the criminalities of the banditti from the informations received, is a fault of yours. 
Your Government have proved themselves unfit to make use of people's co-operation. 
When the salt Tax was duubied and was to be levied you cared but little lor people’s 
co.operationi you did not mind their protest, yon levied it with ytur force, as you 
think yon are made of " bard fibre.” Now when your Police prove themeeives unfit 
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to seize the banditti when the forcfi of your arms proves futile, you come down from 
your high pedestal lor our co-operation. 

But your selfish interests were to be guarded. You sn.atuhed away arms from the 
people. They are rendered helpless against the outlaws. Von have thus rendered 
the people helpless and have left them m such an awfully daug-wous state. And 
even under Such conditions when the people prove pow.nless in co-operation with 
you against the banditti you impose a fine of rupees two Lacs and a half on the people 
and call them to be the colleagues of the bandits. 

In spile of these do you mean tn co-operate with us? Yes, we are ready to co¬ 
operate with you, but that can be possible under one condition. Ahimsa is our creed 
and we are ready to co-operate accordingly, if you mean to hi full of H msa wa 
can nevei cu-nperate. Wc are sure, Ahimsa wil! mjnd matters the best, 

ft y 'u desire us to oo-opernta with yon under our creed of Ahimsa these are our 
conditions ; 

(1) Declare a free pardon for all the banditti of ten year’s standing in the District 
and let the free pardon docuiuent bi ciroutated throughout the loagth aud breadth 
of the District. 

(2) Call liack your Punitive Police and withdraw the punitive fine levied over the 
people without further delay, 

(3) Pro.misB those of the banditti that mean to live as peaceful oitizins aga!n> 
that they would not be punished for their crime and give them some work for their 
maintenance. 

L"ave off nourishing your idle fancy of creating a separate colony for the Patnawadiaa 
aud the other so callad criminal tribes and removing the n there aud manage to give 
fiiem a reasonable and proper ednoatlon and mould them as pnaoeful men. We will 
co-operate with you in all that it you follow our creed of Ahimsa. if yon have no 
faith in what we say entrust the duties of subluiogthe banditti in out bands. We are 
sure and we promise that all the outlaws will breo-ns peaceful cit'zins within the end 
of a year and the once happy D.strict of Kaita will again biat the grandeur of the 
Garden of our Lord. 

(Sn.) Goi’Ai.iois Ambaiidas Desai. 

The End of the Satyagraha 

For the whole ot Docerabor the oppressioit of the police and the 

attachment oflicci-s went on unabated, ft w.is fortunate, however, that 
the Bombay police did not follow the ghoiiiish conduct of their Assam 
confreres at Chanianair last year whore they viro-e idlogod to have laiped, 
lavished, mangled and liaac to death many villa.go women. As a result 
of a month’s labour on the part of the lattachmmit officers evon the 

cost of recovery iirooeodings was not raised. No one tuimod up to bid 

for articles put to action. 

At last the new (rovcnior deputed the Homo Member, Sir 

Maurice Heyward, to make ciniuiroson the spot. The latter visited Bor,sail 
on .Tanuary 3nl, and met several loading men of the Tiluka in a oonfevenoo. 
They told him their tale of woo with firmness and with courage. Tho 
Home Member .stopped all attachment proceedings, and roturnod to 
Bombay having promised to place the result of his imiuiry boforo 
Government. As a result the Oovenimont issued a l’re,s,s Note on the 
7th withdrawing tho Puritivc Ta.\. It said: — 

■’His Ivxcelloncy tho Governor has made special cmpiiries through tho 
Momberdn-Ghargo of tho Homo Department, who has at His Excclloncy’s 
leijucst during the past few days personally vi,sited the Kaira District-, 
into the neoo,ssity of maintaining the extra jiolico force at tha expanse 
of the \iooplQ of tlie Borsad Taluka. 

“ Ilis Excellency has considered the results of these ennuivies in Council 
and has come to the conolusion that it is necessary to maintain for 
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sometime to come a substantial ijolice force over and above the normal 

force of the Taluka for the protection of the people and for organising 

further operatioi;s for the suppressing and hunting down of the outlaws. 
At the same time ho has decided that a case has been made out for 
remitting the collection of the extra charge at present involved. 

“The Governor in Council has therefore resolved that the cost of 
the extra police which have already been drafted in, shall he met 

during the curient year from general revenues and that the legislative 
Council shall be asked to vote fuiids for the continuance of operation 
during the riext financial year. The Covornor in Council believes that 
the people of Borsad who have nheady expoiioneed that benefit of security 
as the result of the presence of the extra police force will respond to 
this policy of liberality by cordial assistance at.d co-operation iir the 
further operations tiecessary for suppressing the violent crime from w'hich 
their Tabrka has so lotrg suffered. ” 

This was at once followed by a ready response from the people. 

'I'he Satyagraha was raised. As said Messrs. Patel and Desai, the 
originators of the movemerrt, in a press-irote •,— 

“The Borsad Satyagraha t:ow comes to a close. Truth and Non- 
violciit suffering have triumphed once more. It is a matter of relief 
that the (pricki'ioss of the triumph is in consonance with the jirstice of 
our cause. It is a unitiue triumph in as much as it is a triumph for 
Vioth parties, Coveri(nreiit have admitted their mistake with courage and 
candorrr. In doing so, they have abandoned the traditioiral way of stick¬ 
ing to prestige, ai'.d absolved therjiselves from the crime of condemning 
ill! innocent population unheard and of oppressing them. In thus em- 
liiacing truth, they too have triumphed. Wo should bo failing in our 
duty if we did i;ot congratulate most heartily the new Governor, Sir 
i.eslio Wilson, on the groat moral cortrago he has shown. 

“ Our triumph does not consist in our having secured from Govern¬ 
ment the remittance of the tax and in their restoration to us of the 
articles attached, nor even in their decision to meet the cost out of the 
general revenue. We have indeed triumphed, in that the Government has 
withdrawn the charge against us. But we shall have truly triumphed 
only when wo have realised the magnitude of the triumph and are able 
to coutaiu it. Govorrimont always hesitates to admit its mistakes. It 
believes that the State would be ioopardisod by even a legitimate snr- 
render to people fighting an injustice with pure weapons. This is the 
first time that a Government has not hesitated openly to admit its 
mistake and repair it, and in yielding to the just demands of the people 
has recogriised that a movement of peaceful non-payment of taxes is 
constitutional. We feel that rather than give any verbal assurance we 
should prefer to demonstrate by future conduct that this goodness of 
Government will not be abused. It depends on the local officers, no less 
than on the people, to preserve intact the grace and dignity with which 
this struggle has been concluded. It was natural that high-handedness 
in attachment proceedings should have emhittored both the parties. Some 
headmen had to send in their resignations and there was evident 
damage to property. Several people have been wrongly proceeded 
against. We hope that each party will close the chapter with good-will, 
ar,d behave in a spirit of “forget and forgive.” 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Release 

The central figure in Jndmii politics is Mahatma (Tandhi. His 
sudden illness and his equally sudden release came providentially at a 
time when the political atmosj)here was charged with forces of such high 
potency that while every body feared, nobody could foresee the trend 
of events. His release suddenly spelled a new orientation. It came as a God¬ 
send. Noboily expected it, nobody hoped for it, the Government never 
meant it, the Ihiropoaiis and the Moderate,? feared it as nothing else, 
b\it still it came, by one of those mocking ironies of fate which shatter 
the calculations of men and turn things into channels unknown before. 

On .January 13tli the Director of Informations, TJonibay, startled 
the world ivith the news that Mahatma Gandhi had been removed from 
Yerowda .Jail to the Sassoon Hosjiital, Poona, for an operation for ap¬ 
pendicitis. The nows came as a groat shock, for people in general 
had no idea that the “Pri.soncr of Yerowda”, v/hom ,Sir George Lloyd 
ai.d his Govt, wanted to “bury alive”, was in a sei-ious state of health. 
The Mahatma’s own people knew nothing about his illness. Nearly two 
months ago Mi'. Vallabhbhai Patel had wiitteii to tlio Chief Secretary 
to the Government asking for a statement of the Mahatma’s health but 
ho got no reply. Some days ago the Subaimati people heard that Mahatma.ii 
was regularly having fever, and that he was complaining of acute pain in 
the aVidomen. On .lanuary 10th, theiefore, Mr. Ramdas Gandhi wired 
to the Suporiutendent, Yerowda .Tail, inquiring about the Mahatma’s condi¬ 
tion. The SupcrintciKlont wired in reply “V'our father has slight fever ; no 
cause for alarm.” Next day came another tclegiam from him : “ Your 

father has l)6on transferred to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, to-day.” There 
was abolutely no reference to the cause of the sudden ‘ transfer’. 
Next day came the stunning news of the .serioms operation. A wave 
of excitement spread througliout the country but nothing more was 
vouchsafed by the authorities as regards the nature of the ailment of the 
Mahatma. The Kt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sa.stri. howovei-, issued a statement 
to the Press on the 13tti as ipiotcd below.— 

THK ItT. IION. MU. SASTRl’s STATEMENT 

“ I was culled siiddci ly to the Sassoon Hospital last night to see 
Maluitma Gandhi. In view of tlie profound interest that the matter will 
have for the public I vcntarc to make the following statcrnci.t: 

“Dr. P. Gokliale came to me about p. m. aj.d told me that 

the Yerowda authoiitie.s had removed Mr. Gandhi to the Sassoon 
Hospital where Dr. Gokhalo was in chargo. Mr. (Jai.dhi was about to 
lie operated on for appoi dicitis. As the case was serious the patimit 
had been asked whctlier he would like any doctor frioi.d.s of hi.s to 

be. seiit for. He had mentioned Doctor Dalai of Bombay and. Doctor 
.Tivraj Metha who was in Baroda. Both had boon wired to and 

attcm\its ha<l been made bnt in vain to get .at Doctor Dalai by moans 

of the telephone. Meanwhile, in view of the patient’s tompcriitnie and 
pulse it had been deiided to porfoim the operation inimodiatcly ai d be 
was asked whether he would like to lane ai \ fiici.ds buiught to so.i 
5 
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him. He mentioned me, Doctor Phatak of the non’CO’Operation party 
a7id Mr. N. C. Kelkar, DootcJr Gokhale and I started at once and took 
Doctor Phatak on the way, Mr. Kelkar being away at Satara. 

“ On my entering the room, wo greeted each other and I inquired 
how he felt as to the operation. He answered firmly that the doctors 
had come to a definite conclusion and ho was content to abide by it, 
and in reply to further inquiry he said that he had full confidence 
in the medical men about him and they had been very kind and very 
careful. Should there arise any public agitation, he added, it should be 
made known that he had no complaint whatever to make against the 
authorities and that so far as the care of his body went, their treat¬ 
ment left nothing to be desired. 

“ 1 enquired if Mrs. Gandhi had been informed of his condition. Ho 
said that she did not know the latest developments but she knew that 

for some time he had not been well and he expected to hear from her. 

He then made enquiries about my wife and my colleagues in the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society viz., Messrs. Devadhar, Joshi, Patwardhan and 
Kunzni and asked if my frequent journeys out of India had benefitted 
my health. 

“Doctor Phatak then read a draft statement to be signed by Mr. 
Gandhi conveying his consent to the operation. After hearing it once 
Mr. Gandhi put on his spectacles and read it himself. He then said 

ho would like the wording to bo changed and asked Col. Maddock 

who was in the room what he thought. The Colonel said Mr. Gandhi 
knew best how to put it in appropriate language and his own sugges¬ 
tion would not be of much value. Then Mr. Gandhi dictated a longish 
statement which I took down in pencil. It was addressed to Col. Maddock 
who was to perform the operation. In this statement, Mahatma.ii ac¬ 
knowledged the exceeding kindness and attention which he had received from 
Col. Maddock, the Surgeon-General and other medical men and stated that he 
had the utmost confidence in Col. Maddock, the officers and a'tendants. He 
proceeded to thank Government for their considertion in allowing him to 
send for his own doctors but as they could not be got in spite of the 
best attempts made by Col. Maddock and as delay would in the opinion 
of the Colonel involve serious risk, he re(iuosted him to perform the opera¬ 
tion at once. When it was finished I read it out to him once. Then 

he called Col. Maddock to his side and I road it again at his desire. 

Col. Maddock was quite satisfied and remarked ; “ of course you know best 
how to put it in proper language." Mahatma Gandhi then signed the pa¬ 
per in pencil. His hand shook very much and I noticed that he did not 
dot the “i” s. At the end ho remarked to the Doctor, “ see how my hand 

trembles. You will have to put this right." Col, Maddock answered: 

“ Oh ! We will put tons and tons of strength into you.” 

“ MY QUARREL WITH GOVT. WILL CONTINUE.” 

“ While the operation room was being got ready the doctors went out 
and I found myself nearly alone with the Mahatma. After a remark or 
two of a purely personal nature, I asked him whether he had anything 
particular to say. I noticed a touch of eagerness as he replied, as though 
he was waiting for an opportunity to say something. 

“ ‘If there is an agitation,’ he said, ‘ for my release after the opera¬ 
tion, which I do not wish, let it be on proper lines. My quarrel with the 
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Government is there and \rill continue so long as the originating causes 
exit. Of course there can’t bo any conditions. If Government think they 
have kept me long enough they may let me go. That would he 
honourable. If they think that I am an innocent man and that my motives 
have been good, that while I have a deep quarrel with the Government, I 
love Englishmen and have many friends amongst them, then they may release 
me. But it must not be on false issues. Any agitation must be kept 
on proper non-violent linos. Perhaps I have not expressed myself quite 
well but yo\i had better put it in your inimitable style.’ 

ABOCT THE MESSAOE 

“I mentioned the motions of which notice had been given by members 
of the Assendily and added that though Government might in other cir¬ 
cumstances have opposed it, I expected that they would take a different 
Hue. I then pressed him again for a message to his people, his followers, 
or the country. He was surprisingly firm on this subject. He said he 
was a prisoner of Government and he must observe the prisoners’ code 
of honour scrupxilously. He was supposed to bo civilly dead. He had no 
knowledge of outside events and he could not have anything to do with 
the public. He had no message. 

"How is it theti” I asked, “that Mr. Mahomed Ali eommunicatod a mes¬ 
sage as from yovi the other day?’’ The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when I regretted them, but recall was impossible. He was ob¬ 
viously astonished at my question and exclaimed; “Mr. Mahomed Ali! a 
message from mo Luckilly at this point the nurse came in with some 
articles of apparel for him and signalled to me to depart. 

“In a few miiurtos he was shifted to the operation room. 

“I sat outside marvelling at the exhibition I had witnessed of high- 
luindednesB, forgiveness, chivalry and love transcending ordinary human 
nature and thinking what a mercy it was that the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment should have had a loader of such serene vision and sensitiveness 
to honour. 

“The Surgeon-General and the Inspector-General of Prisons were also 
there. I could see from their faces how anxious they were at the tre¬ 
mendous responsibility that lay on them. They said that the patient had 
liorno the operation very well indeed, and that it w'as a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that the operation had not V)een delayed any longer. The 
patient had had morphia and was expected to sleep soundly for sometime 
longer. We then dispersed. 

“I learnt from the doctor this morning that the patient’s condition was 
thoroughly satisfaotoiy. I have read out this statement to Doctor Phat- 
tack who approves of it and adds that his inquiry as to a message elicited 
the same sort of answori 


The History of the Illness 

The history of the Mahatma's treatment in jail will, when written and 
presented to the world, show some “gems of purest ray serene" of 
.Tail Administration in India. As there is no room for it here wo are 
content to mention that up to April 1923 from the day of his sentence 
Mahatmaji was accommodated and treated in the jail quite like an ordinaryfelont 
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As is coniiiioii kiiowlodijc, \intil recently all political pnsoiiers have 
persistently been treated in Indian jails like the worst typo of criminals, 
i'nrauant of a resolution moved in the last llomlray Council, reluctant 
assent was, however, given by tho (lovt, to treat purely political piisoners 
as special diviaio)i piisojiors, and from ihi' middle of April 1923 Mahatmaji 
was treated as such, aiid removed to the Huropeaij ward of the prison. 

But the effect of the previous long suffoj'ing brought tho iiiovitablo result. 
During .lune and duly last year, he was .sori<ms]y ill and a medical examination 
by the jail authorities showed that ho had an attack of dysentry. Mahatinaji 
^v'as gjven some nractine injections. Snbsisquentiy, Mahatmaji does not 
seem to have reeoveT-ed at all, hut began to lose weight in an alarming 
degi-ce. ITo u.sed to have sudden rises of toiniioratiiro and this ,seem,s to 
have been invariably .set down to fever. When jMahatmaii’s weight, 
was reduced to as low as 95 Ib.s. hi.s fiionds and rcl.'itivo.s, who wci’c in a 
position to know, got alarmed. Mr. Vallahlililuii I’atcl wrote a letter to tire 
.fail Superintendent,—and a copy theiM'.of was sent to the Chief Secretary to 
the Govornmont of Bombay, as M.ahatmaji .s case was directly under the 
Government—requesting tor a (diart of Mahatmaii's teinpoiaturo during a 
given time, so that i)idoi>endont medical men, wlio hal boon a(;iiuainted 
with the previcnis history of hi.s health 7night form their own opinion of 
the case and inform tho parties v’itiilly intei-cstcd in the health of 
the Mahatma. Mi‘. Vbillabhbhai I'atol received no sort of answoi- from tlia 
Government or the .fail Superintendent. 

But the public did not hack lifisumiicca fi-o)n time to time fi'oiri 
the Goveiiimciit that Mahatmaji was in good health and that thoi-e was 
no cause for anxiety. Even as early as tho last week of December 1923, 
Ruoh an assurance was given, and it is difficult to imagine how all of a sudden 
appendicitis could have devclope<l in Mahatmaji, considoiiiig that, since 
.some time in Xovcinber last, Mahatmaji had liocn “ exporimouting in his 
diet ” and had been living only on milk foi- over a month. Mahatmiyi 
had been suffering from temperature of a heotic typo which usually is 
symptomatic! of the f(n'matioi; iff' pus in some part of the body. There wero 
several other symptoms also whiiih, if they had been intelligently studied, 
might have given cause for serious refloctioii to the Governmetit and tho 
medical authoritie.s. But the Government of Sir George TJoyd had persistently 
treated the matter in a light-licaitod way. 

The lirst, symptoTiis of the breakdown of Mahatm;i.ji',s hoiilth wore 
noticed by {.ail. Muriay as early as tho 5th .liimiary last, and liotwoeii 
that date and tho Saturday following—/anuary I’Jt!) —Mahatmaji’s condi¬ 
tion seems to have been wat(!hed liy Col. Murray with great anxiety 
and concern. Mahatmaji who wa.s always anxious to spai’o trouble to 
others, tried to make light of his eomplaiiit whenever Col. Murray 
spoke to him about hi,s hojilth. As early a,s the Tu6,sd!iy proooding the 
operation, Mahatmaji felt .a severe jiain and on AVednrsday complained 
of having spent a icstie.ss night. Col. Murray e-xamiued him carefully to 
a.soortaiii if there were iuiy symptoms of tuberculosis oi' any other serious 
complaint, and failing to detect any dctiihto .symptoms, spoke to Mahatmaji 
and learnt about his previous intestinal troubles and othei- matteis of his 
medical history. Tlie suspicions of Gol. Murray al out Mahatmaii's 
complaint being due to appejidiciti,s seem to have been aroused on Thurs¬ 
day by, coitain amount of tenderness noticed about the abdomen, and on 
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Friday, the 11th. Col. Maddock wa« oallod in for consviltation. Col. 
Maddock also noticed the tenderness and seemed to share the snspicions of Col. 
Murray. On Saturday moi'iiing, Mahatmaji’s condition was serious, ho having 
spent a sleepless night and having had to sit up with the knee in a raised 
position the whole night owing to -.icuto pain. On heaiing of it C{)1. 
Maddook at onco camo and took away Mahatmaji in hi.s own ear to 
the Sassoon Ho.si)ital. 

This Act of Col. Maddock, the Civil .Surgeon of Poona, who from 
previous experience at once detected the cause of the patient’s trouble and 
(lisre:;arding reddape as to prison nilo.s removed the patient from tho 
pi'ison to hospital on his own responsibility and in his own car, has since 

hecn very highlj eadogised by all sections of people. His promptness 
saved the life 01 the Mahatma, and for this all India is grateful to the 
great Surgeon, not so much for his skill :is foi' the humiui ijualitios ho 
exhibited at a critical time in the life of the vnisoncr. A less courageous 
man would not have flared to remove such a prisfmer as Gandhi — 
whom Govt, would feign ‘bury alive’—withovit express authority from tho 
higher authorities. 

In tho eveiiing of the 1‘Itli .lanuary tlie ('oiidition of the Mahatma 

hccamc worse air I C(,il. Maddock decided to carry on the operation at once. 
At about 11 in tho night the aldoitnni was opened and pus and foreign 
matter taken out. 'riie operation timk some twenty minutes in all. The abscess 
was deop-seated and and quite a large luiantity of pus was drawn out by a six 
inch tube. A few hours delay would have led to ihi.s poisonou.s matter being 
absorbed in the peritoneum, ami then tho ca.so would have been hopelcs.^. 
Mahatma Gandhi boro tho operation well and the night was passed in 

quiet. .For the next few days Col. Maddock was all attention to tho 

jiationt and dressed his wound himself. In less than a week the tube inserted 
in the abdomen to drain out the pus wa.s withdrawn and the patient 
began rapidly to recover. 

Col. Maddock issued daily bullotiris regarding the Midiatma’s health 
and the more than professional care bestowed by him on the Idol of tho 
nation has gone not a little to a.s.siiagc the feeling that Indians boar towards 
Knropcans since the--days of General Dyer t'e Sir Michael O’Dycr. Tho 
nation’s gratitude was conveyed to tho gjillant (.loloncl by Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, President of the Indian National Congress, while the Indian Press 
vied with each other in paying waim tributes to him. 


7 he Mystery of the Message. 

The reference in Mr. .Sastry’s communication of the 1 hth .lanuary 
TO Mr. Mahomed Ali raked up an old contiovorsy. In the Special 

Ses.sion of the Congre.ss held at Delhi in October last Mr. Mahomed Ali 

bad .said to the effect that he had a “wireless message" from the 
Mahatma in favour of lifting tho ban on council entry. This was sought 
1() ho pi'oved a fidsehood and a hoax which Mr. Mahonual Ali was 

aecnsed of playing upon the ‘ no'changors.’ The enemies of Congreso’ 
were trying' to discredit the tlongrcss President and to drive a wedge 

amongst Congress-ranks. On tho 16t.h .lanuary Mr. Mahomed Ali .sent 
a telogi-aph to Mr. .Sastri regarding the serious implicatiors in his 
statement and not receiving any reply issued a long statement in tho 
<;ourse of which ho said : — 
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“ I admit it is quite natural for Mr. Sastri to ask the Mahatma if 
ho had any message to send to his people whose first question on 
hearing of the master’s serious illness would he if he had sent a 
message to sustain and guide them, and few would cavil at Mr. Sastri’s 
availing himself of an opportunity to ask for it when he was nearly 
alone with the Mahatma. But, as Mr. Sastri admits, the Mahatma's 
sensitiveness to honour was too great for him to avail himself of the 

opportunity afforded by Mr. Saatri’s willingness to be less scrupulous 
than himself in observing the prisoner’s code of honour. Mr. Sastri 
may well marvel at the exhibition of such high-mindedness and such 
surprising firmness in the leader of the Non-co'operation movement 
though non-co operators have long been familiar with these and other 
g’l'eat qualities of their loader. But, while I admit that it was natural 
for Mr. Sastri to ask for a message, I am constrained to say that it 
was far from natural to cross-examine the Mahatma at such a time 
with regard to his refusal to give one to Mr. Sastri. He says the 

words were scarcely out of his mouth when he regretted them, but 

their recall was impossible. This is perfectly true and few will refuse 

to believe the genuineness of his regret, but what many will be dis¬ 
posed to ask the Eight Honourable Gentleman is whether it was equally 
impossible for him to abstain from proclaiming this regrettable incident 
to the world. The slip of the tongue was excusable enough, but why 
need it have been followed by a slip of the pen as well ? Where was- 
the compelling necessity of publication! It is this that one cannot so 
easily explain to oneself. But even if there was such a compelling 
necessity, surely Mr. Sastri could have asked me to throw such light 
as I could on the subioct, and if ho had not spared me then, he would 
have spared mo the more distasteful necessity of issuing the present 
statement. 

Intkrvibw with Devadas 

“ I am sincerely glad ho is not now as acceptable to Anglo-Indian 
journals as he used to be before his Kenya dis-illusionment. None-the- 
less these journals have pounced upon his statement in order to accuse 
me of manufacturing a message from my Chief to deceive my fellow- 
workers at a decisive moment, for any stick is good enough with which 
to heat a non-co-operator. As there may be others besides these journals, 
who may bo as ignorant of the facts of the case as Mr. Sastri, I 
desire to state that in September last, shortly after my release and 

almost on the eve of the special session of the Congress at Delhi, my 
dear brother Devadas Gandhi came to see me at Bhawali and from 
there went off to Poona to interview his father in the Yerowda Jail. 

During his all too brief visit to me I had had an occasion to discuss 

the political situation with him and to express my surprise and indig¬ 
nation when on my release I had discovered that some non-co-operators 
had fonned a party which was determined to seek entry into the 

legislatures, among other reasons, for the maintenance of the triple boy¬ 
cott as carried out by Mahatma Gandhi without the slightest change. 
I had mentioned to Devadasji, as I did subsequently at Delhi in the 
Subjects Committee, that our groat Chief was a prisoner in British 
hands and could no longer address the nation in favour of his own 
views, and that out of loyalty to our absent Chief, if for no other 
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reason, all non-co-operators s'lioulfl have abstained from effecting any 

change in their programme of work. A week or so after this, Deva- 

dasji returned frorn Poona and when I heard at Delhi, from my friend 
Mahadev Desai that he was back at Delhi, I left the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting that instant and went out to meet him and learn 
all he had to tell mo about his revered father. He talked about his 
health, work in prison and his studies and, to my great surprise, I 
also learnt that Dovadas.ii had had occiwion to repeat to Mahatmaji 
the gist of our conversation at Bhawali. I did not expect this at all, 
for in my own case no such latitude had been allowed in my inter¬ 
views with the members of my family aiid in fact all interviews had for 
all practical purposes been stC'pped for sometime, all because my mother 
had incidentally maintained in her first intoiwiew with me at Biiapur 

in March 1922 that all the affectionate messages I was asking her 
to carry to my chief were futile as Government had taken him 
away. Devadasji told me that his father was deeply touched by my 
loyalty and love to him and had talked for quite a long time about 
our relations in the most affectionate terms. He had however asked 
Devadasji to tell me that I must not allow the love 1 bore to him 
to dictate a course of action at that jufieture. Instead of that, he said, 
a coui'so of action is to bo dictated by the love I bore to my country 
itself, Ho said he had always disapproved of people sending messages 
from prison, and this partly a,t least for the very reason for which I 
myself had had occasion once to disapprove of such action and for which 
Mahatma,ji has once a.gain refused to send any message through Mr. 
iSastri, viz., that, being a prisoner, one had not sufficient knowledge as 
a rule of outside events and could not lesonaWy undertake the rosponsi- 
bilty of guiding those who were out and who could be presumed to bo 
in a better position to take stock of the then existing situation and to 
act according to the jiocd of the moment. Nevertheless, the Mahatma 
said that he was still in favour of continuing the triple boycott, but ho 
added that if, in the chan,ged ciimunstances of the country, I was my¬ 
self convinced that a change of any sort was necessary, I was to follow 
niy own convictions and must not permit my loyalty to him to weigh 
with me. That is how I understood what Dovadas.ii told me and on 
I'oading some weeks later my friend Mahadev Dosai’s article in ‘ Young 
India, ’ I received ample confirmation of my interpretation of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message, or his refusal to send a message, in whichever way 
Mr. .Sastri or others may choose to characterise that which was con¬ 
veyed to me. Before Devadas.fi had (piito finished, I had ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Quito right, Bapu. I could have almost written down the 
whole thing heioro I heard a word of what yoir toll me. Bapu has said 
he is the fittest man to be our dictator because he is so unwilling to 
dictate to anyone’ Sirbsetprently when I moved in the Subjects Committee 
the resolution for the removal of the ban on Council entry, I repeated 
almost word foi- word what I had heai-d from Devadasji, and had I in¬ 
terpolated therein anything of my own, there were present in that 
meeting several of my friends who knew ..just as well as I what I had 
boon told and would have intervened, but no one felt any need of 
challenging my statement or correcting it, and I would invito the parti¬ 
cular attention of the Anglo-Indian ..iournal which accuses me of having 
successfully deceived the no-changers into the acceptance of my motion by 
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inaimfacturiiig a message from the Mahatma to the oliservation of that 
etauiich iio-ehaiiger Mahadov Desai who wrote ; ‘ Whatever the Maulaiia’s 
woids, ho has not expected anybody to be carried away by the thought 
that Gandhiji suggested anything like a compromise’ and I certainly do 
not know of anyone who voted for my motion or abstained from voting 

against it because he uudorstood that Mahatma Gandlii had sent a 

message asking the people to do so. 

WHY the source WA.S NOr MENTFONED. 

“Ill replying whit I had heard from Dovadasji, I did not however 
disclose the manner in which 1 hiid received the message because, in the 
first place, 1 had not obtained Devadasji's permission and, in the next, 
1 felt that as the same latitude had not heon allowed at interviews trj 
all political piisonors, the local gaol antliorities might perhaps ho taken 
to task by the higher authorities for giving so much latitude to the 

Mahatma or perhaps the latter, though cognisant of the difference and 
even responsible for it, might not like it to be known generally and 

might tberoforo in either case xmt a stop to the practice followed in 
the Mahatma’s case. ’L’hat is why I had jn-efaced the message with an 
observation in a lighter vein that it had been communicated to me by 
a special process of waroloss telegraxiby, the process of soul-force. The 

only change, if it can be called that, I had permitted myself to iniiktt 

ill the Mahatma’s message was that after saying that he had asked me 
to let niy love (or India rather than my love for him shape the course 

of my conduct at that juncture, I had added, nay ho has commanded 

me to do that. 

LIBERAL LEADKR’.S "uNEOKTUNATE RESEARCHES.” 

“This is the plain unvarnished tale of the Mahatma’s message to mo. 
May I add that 1 think that i)oihaps the Mahatma did not understand Mi'. 
Kastri who asked him about a message comnuinicated by me as from him the 
other day. But I venture to think that Mr. Bastri could have been 
more precise than he was in alluding in this manner to an episode that 
took place so long as four months ago. Who thinks in the Mahatma 
was not thereby mi.sled into believing tluit 1 had comnninicated to the 
X)oo\)lc a message as from him the other day at Cocanada in nioi'e ways 
than one. After Cocanada, Delhi is ancient history and when Swaraiists 
and No-ehangers alike are willing to let the dead ^last bury its dead, 
it is a little unfortunate that the leader of the Ju’berals should still ho 
engaged in making rc.searche.s into the {Mist.” 

The Release of the Mahatma 

Speculation was rife ever since the Mahatma’s removal to hospital 
as to whether the Govt, was going to send him back to jail again. 
A ropresontativo of the Bombay Chronicle interviewed Col. Maddock 
in this connection on the 16th. .lanuary .-uid the latter is repoitod to 
have said ; “it is impos,sihle and T will not allow it.” “Kven in ordinary- 
cases,” the Colonel added, “the usual period would be about 3 week.s 
before a patient can be removed from the hospital, and in an acute case 
like the Mahatma’s it could not he done under a month.’ This assurance 
relieved public anxiety for the time, but inured as Indians ai'e to tlio 
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ways of the Govt., 110 body hoped that they would relent even at such 
ail hour. When a resolution was moved in the last Assembly in July 
1923 for the Mahatma’s release. Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “Neither tho 
Govt, of India nor tho Bombay Govt, had i-eceived any memorial or 
even a suggestion from Mr. Gandhi. On the other hand there was the 
suggestion that ho would lie in .iail rather than released at the suggestion 

of this Assembly. lie was as happy iii jail as a bird and oven 

desired that ho should bo cut off from tho outside world.” Tho Govt, 
opposed the motion and they wore supported by a majority of that 

Assembly which refused to rel6a.so tho Mahatma. 

However, on Jan. 14th tho Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to 
confer with Iho Viceroy personally on tho matter. W^hat transpired at this 
inteniew is of course not known. But presumably tho move was taken 
by Sir Leslie Wilson and a strong representation wa.s cabled to the 
Secretary of State. Lord Boel still ruled at the India Office, but 

tho Government hero dared not face tho odium of sending the 

Mahatma back to jail from hospital, and the bureaucrats at Delhi were 
already feeling uncomfortable for the impending labour crisis in Whitc- 
hiUl, and fuithor there wa.s Col, Maddock insisting on the removal 

of the Mahatma to some .soa-sido ohango. Meanwhile Labour had come 
into power oil 2.3rd .Tamiavy, and at Jlelhi things were warming up in 
connection with tho Swarajist Indepondont coalition against tho Govt. 

THE ORHER EOR REI,EASE. 

At midnight on Monday, the 4th February, the Government of 
Bombay issued tho following press-note ; 

“Till' Oovenitnt'ul' of Hoiuiiay liavi- I'cwived MEDICAL ADVICE diat Mi'. Gandlii 
sliould be reniov.id to tlic se.a-side for 11. ()i'n.'oiige<l period of convalescence , not le.ss 
fhali six monihs in any event. In tliese circmiihtances lliey Imve deeiiled wirli the 
conciirrence of tlie (rovernineut of ludia to remit unoon<litionally under See. tOl 
Code of Criniina' Procedure, tlie iiatxjiireii portion of liis sentences. Orders will be 
isstied iinmeiiiately for Ids rele.ase.” 

Orders wore accordingly is.suod immediately and were sent with a special 
messenger to Boonn. It was five minutes to eight in tho morning oit 
Fein 5th when Golonel Madiloele ran upstairs to Mahatmaji’s room 
and told him tho news of his unttouditional release. 

The Mahatma romainod i|iiiot for a few moments and then said to 
the Doctor ; Perhaps you would not mind reading to me the ordons.’ 
M'heii Col. Maddoc.k hatl read the order through, the Mahatma smiled 
upon him and said: T hope you v'ill not mind my remaining your guest 
and your patient a little longer’. This he said laughingly and the 
Colonel replied with a smile: ‘ I hopic you will continue to obey all 
my in.struction.s as a doctor’. Mahatmaji x)romi.sed to do so, and thanked 
the doctor for his exceeding kindnes.s. 

Telegrams and visitors liegaii to pour in almost immediately to 
congratulate the Mahatma. His first act was to send Mr, Andrews, 
who wiis with him at this time, to Habaimati to give a me.ssage 
U< the Ashram people, and to Bustoinjce at Durbirii in South Africa. 
Tlic message that the Mahatma sent to the countT’y took some time 
to come cut and was issued on Felu'uary 7 th. It was addressed to 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, the Bresident of tho National Congress, and runs as 
follows : — 

6 
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THE MAHATMA’S RELEASE 


[POONA, 


iVty dear friend and lirother. 

I send you as President of the Congress a few words which I know 
ouj' countrymen expect from me on my sudden release. 

1 am sorry that the Government have proraiturely released me on 
account of my illness. Such relciisn can bring me no joy for 1 hold that 
the illness of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

I would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not tell you and through 
you the whole public that both the gaol and the hospital authorities have 
been all attention during' my illness. 

As soon as Colonel Murray, the Superintendent ‘li the Yervada 
Prison, suspected that ray illness was at all serious, ho invited Colonel Maddock 
to assi.st liim and I am sure that promptest measuios were taken by him 
to secui'e for me the host treatment possible. I could not have boon re¬ 
moved to the David and Yocoob Sassoon Hospitals a moment oarlieT-. 
Colonel Maddock and his stair have treated me -with the utmost attention 
and kindness. I may not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with 
sistei'Iy care. Though it is now open to me to leave this hospital, know¬ 
ing that I can get no better treatment anywhere else, with Colonel Haddock’s 
kind permission, I have decided to remain uiid(5r his cai o till the wound 
is healed and till no further medical treatment is necessary. 

The public will easily understand that foi' sometime to come I shall he 
quite unfit for active work, and tho.so who are interested in my speedy 
return to active life will hasten it liy postponing their natiu'al desire to 
see me. I am unfit and shall bo unable for .some weeks perliaps to s.cc 
a number of visitors. I shall bettor appreciate the affection of fiiends if 

they will devote greater time and attonlion to sirch national work as they 

may be engaged in and especially to haiid-.spiaiiing. 

TJIK PRESENT SITUATION. 

My release has hi'onght mo no relief. Whereas before my release I 
wa.s free from responsibility, save that of conforming to gaol discipline and 
trying to qualify myself for more efficient .service, 1 am now overwhel¬ 
med with a sense of responsibility 1 am ill-fitted to discharge. Telegrams 

of congratulations have been pouring upon me. They hav(S hut added to 
them many proofs 1 have received of the affectioii of our countrymen for 
me. It naturally pileases and comfoit.s me. M;iny telegrams, however, 
betray hopes of results from my service which .stagger me. Tfto thought 
of my utter incapacity to cope with the work before mo hnrnblo my pride. 
Though I know very little of the present situation in the country, I know 
sufficient to enable me to see that poiplexing as the national problems were 
at the time of the Bardoli resolution they are far more perplexing to-day. 

It is clear that without unity betweeii Hindus and Mahomedans, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians and other Indians, all talk of Swaraj is in vain. This 
unity which I fondly believed in 1922 has been neaily achieved but so 
far as Hindus and Mussalmans are concerned, T observe, it suffered a 
severe check. Mutual trust has given place to distrust. An iiidi.ssoluble 
bond between the various communities must ho established if wo are to 
win freedom. M^ill the thankisgiving over my release be tui nod into a solid 
unity between the communitie,s 1 That will restore me to health fai- quicker 
than any medical treatment or rest-cure. M^hen I heard the tension 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans in certain pla(;e.s, my heart 
sank within me. The rest I am advised to have will be )io rest with 
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the hnrdeii of disunion vroying upon me. I ask all those who chevish 
love towards me to utilise it in fuitheranco of the union w'e all desire. 

I know that the task is difficult hut nothing is difficult if we have a living 
faith in God. Lotus realise our own weakness and approach Him and He 
will surely help us. It is weakiie.s.s which breeds fear and fear breeds 
distrust. Let us both shed our fear. But I know that even if one of us 
will cease to iear we shall cease to quarrel. May I say that your tenure 
of office will be judged solely by what you can do in the cause of union ? 
I know that we lovo each other as luothers. I ask you therefore to sliare 
my anxiety ai d help mo to go tlirough the period of illness with a lighter heart, 
SPINNING WHEEL THE REMEDY. 

If we could but visualise the growing pauperism of the land and realise 
that the spiimii g wheel i,s the only reniedy for the disease, the wheel 
will leave us little leisure for fghting. I had during the last two years ample 
time and solitude for hard thinking. I,t made mo a firmer believer than 
ever in the efficacy of the Bardoli programme and therefore in the unitj- 
hetween the races, the charka, the removal of uiitouchability and the ap¬ 
plication of non-violence in thought, woid and deed to our methods as 
indispensable for Swaraj. If we faithfully and fully carry out this pro¬ 
gramme wo need never leaoit to civil disobedience and I should hope 
it will never lie necessary. But I must state that my thinking prayerfully 
and in solitude has not weakened my belief in the efficacy and right- 
eousiiess of oil il disobedience. I hold it as never before to bo a man’s or 
a natioms right and duty when his vital being is in jeopardy. I am con¬ 
vinced that it is attended with less danger than war and whilst the former, 
when suecessfid, benefits both the resistor and the wrongdoer, the latter 
Iiaims both the victor and the vanquished. 

ON COUNCIL ENTRY. 

You will rot expect me to express any opinion on the vexed ques¬ 
tion of retuen by Congimmeit to the Legislative Councils and the A.s- 
sembly. 'I hough I hai*e 1 ot in any way altered my opinion about the 
boycott of Couicils, law couits aid Government schools, I have no data 
for fciniiig to a judgment upon the alteration mr.do at Delhi ar.d 1 do 
not propose to ( xpress any opinion until I have had the oppoitunity of 
discnssii'g tlio question with our illustiious countrymen who have felt 
called upon in the inteiest of the countiy to advise the removal of the 
lioycott of I.egislative bodies. 

In coiulusion may L thiougb you, thank all the very numerous 
senders of congratulatory messages 1 It is not possible for me personally 
to acknowledge each message. It has gladdened my heart to see among 
the message many from our Moderate friends. Non-co-operators can 
have no quarrel witli them. They too are well-wishers of their country 
and serve to the best of their lights. If wo consider them to he in the 
wrong wo can hope to win them over only }»y friendline,s,s and patient 
reasoning and never by abusing. Indeed we want to regard Englishmen 
too as our friends and not misunderstand them by treating them as our 
euemio.s, h,nd if we are to-day engaged in a. struggle against the British 
Government it is against the system for which it stands and not against 
Englishmen who are administering the system. 1 know that many of 
us have failed to undei-staiid always to liear in mind this distinction and 
in .so far .a> we have failed we have Jiatmed our cause." 
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THE MAHATMA’S RELEASE 

After the Release. 

This letter was addrossod to the President of the Congress jnst 
as, soon after his conviction, the Mahatma had wished to speak to his 
countrymen through a letter addressed to the then President, Hakim 
Ajma] Khan, which, however, never reached its destination because the 
Government of Sir George Tdoyd had held it up for ‘political' l easons, 
and refused to transmit it unless some passages were in\itilated. 

POPULAR DEMONSTRATION 

The news of the release was received in Poona with great joy. The 
leading men of the city at once paid visits to Mahatmaji, prominent 
amongst whom were Messrs. S. M. Paianjpye, C. V. Vaidya, H. V. Tnlpule 
of the Congress Committees, 1). V. (Tokhalc of the MahrMa and other's. 
During the day visitors began to pour in and he was seen by hundreds 
of his friends. Mr. Sh.aukat Ali ariived on tlie very morning and came 
to know of his release later on. Mr. Mahomed Ali and several of his 
Bombay friends ariived in the afternoon and saw him. At four in the 
afternoon Mahatmaji was biought out in a wheeled chair on the verandah of 
his rooni and the huge crowd outside could now .sec him. 

A huge pulilio meeting w.as held in the same evening and it was 
attended by all promineiit men in the city. Mr. ,S. M. Paranjpyo 
pi'osided. Maulana Mahomed Ali who was first to speak said that he 
thanked Providence for inspiring Govei'iimont with the right policy 
and thanked them for their wise and kind act Ho remarked, however, 
that it could not he said that the key to Yerowda jail had been found out. 
The look fell by itself. The pe.oiile however must carry on the 
constructive programme of the t'ongres.s fully and (vnnplctely. 

Similar public meetings followed fdsewhere, in Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, and so on the news of the release \va,s tiansmitted throughout India 
within a few horns. The coniitry was, however, pot qirite prepared for this 
sudden change in the attitude of the Govoiiiirrent, for only a few days 
hack, in the Viceroy’s .speech on opening the A.ssemhly, there was not 
only r.o reference to (tai.dhi hut on the other hand a full-wiiidod 
warning to the Swar'ajists who were going tlierc to wr'eck the con.stitirtion. 
The sireeches of the Viceroy during the month, and other guberna¬ 
torial utterances wore full of threats. A sliowei- of the ' mailed fist’, 
of more ‘law and order’, of the Bengal Jiogulation HI of U'. 18, were 
what the people expected to he tlreii' coining meed. Whether the 
release of the Mahatma was an independent act of the Labour (4ovt. in 
England over-riding Lord Beading who on no account could he credited 
with such an act directly eountor to his sense of ‘law and order’, or- whether 
it was the etfeot of the .Swarajist demand and their threatened 
tactics in the As.scmhly, or whether it was really “on medical grounds” 
as the Government commnniipro avowed, must remain a matter of .specirlatrot]. 
But whatever the cause of the r-elease the effect it produced rtri the 
country was rcmaikafilo. By ortr; stroke, as it were, the irrtonse brewing 
hatred against the Govt, that were ratrkling iti the hcarte of the people 
impotently for' the last 2 years now began to melt away in gratitude. 
Thairks-giviirgs, pr'ayers, a whole iratiorr’,s giatitudo, poured forth fionr evei'y 
quarter. The Pi'esident of the Natioiral Congress, Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
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ill lui appeal issued to the people to hold Sunday, the lOtb FoViruavy a* 
.-III all-India Katioual thanks-giviug day, said ;— 

“On Sunday next when we meet to offer our thanks to Providoneo, 

1 hope our ipipreciation of the (Tovernniont’s action will also he i-ecordod 
and the Nation will onoe more declare that it harbours no Tiiahco asainst 
the British People. Ours is a war without an enemy and Indians are a,s 
ready for rcconoiliatinn as any one else, provided they are not asked 
to surrender the Nation’,s honour and .ieopardiso the Nation’,s fi-oedom. 
We must eontinuo to place our tnist in Ood and in our humble efforts 
but nothin,i; should be done to aiitasoni-so any one who desires to be¬ 
friend ns.’ 

The 10th of I'chniavy was aerordinftly celebrated all over India as a 
national tbanks-giving day. Prayers were held in the morning in all places oii 
worship, in flindu temples and Mo.slcin luosipics ; processions marched through 
the streets in tiic afternoon silently singing .songs of love and joy at the return 
of the people’s idol ; meetings held at important centres, and all big towns 
were illuminalod at night. The more ardent of the followers of Gandhi 
observed the whole day by spinning continuously for 24 hours. 

The Famous Jail Letters. 

The famous ,jail lettci's of the .Mahatma have since evoked the 

greatest interest jiartly because they reveal .some of the inner workings 
of our prison adnuni.stratioii, but more p^fvticularly because they led 

.sometime to the Mahatma’s refusing even to write the permitted quarterly 
letter to lu'.s wife and friends outside as a protest against the action 
of the authodtios who suppressed those letters altogether. Writing 

on Feb. ‘28th. in 'Young India', the Mahatma gave out his intention 

to publish all the important cori-ospondenec he had with the authorities 
during his incarceration as [lait of his jail experience. The first 
instalment of this coiitriliutiou consi.stod of four letters which arc ropro- 
iluced below. In this oonnoction the Mahatma says;—“So far as 
any physical comforts were coiicoriicd, both the Government and tlie 
jail olficials did all th.at could po.ssilily ho expected to make me happy. 
And if T suffered from illness now and then, it is my firm belief that 
neither the Governmont nor the jail authorities could in any way be hlamod. 
I was allowed to choose my own diet and both Major Jones and Col. 
Jlurray, as also in this i-espoct (’ol. Dalziol who preceded Major Jones, 
.strictly ro.spocted all my .scruples about diet. The Furopoan jailors too 
wore most att-nitivo and courteous. 1 cannot recall a single occasion 
when they can he said to have unduly interfered with me. And even 
whilst J was .subjected to ordhiaiy jail in.spection, to wliioh 1 cheerfully 
submitted, they carried it out eonsi loratcly, and oven apologetically. I 
oiitertaiii high I'cgard for both M.ajor .Jones and Col. Murray as men. 
They never lot me fuel that I was a. prisoner. Subject to what I havo 
.said about the kindnes.s of officials, 1 am unalile to revise the e.stimato. 
1 havo given in Hakimji’.s letter about the souMoss policy of the Govornment 
vcgavding political prisoners. All 1 have said in that letter was coniinned. 
by later experience.” 

'fhe first letter was addressed to Hakim Ajinal Khan, the Piunsident 
of the AhmcdaViad Congress, in Dec. 1921 vtho Mirbatma was arrested on 
lOrh Fell. 19‘22) and runs as follows; — 
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Ycrowda Gaol, 14th April 1922. 

Dear Hakimji, 

Prisoners are allowed one visit every three months and to write 
and receive one letter during the same period. I have had a visit 

from Devdas and Eajagopalaoiiari. And I am now writing the permitted letter. 

You will rcmcmlior that Mr. Banker and I were convicted on the 18th 
March on a Saturday. On Monday night about 10 p.m, w'o received 
1 otioe that we were to be removed to an unknown destination. At 11-30 
p.m. the Snperiiitondeiit of Police took us to the special that was await¬ 
ing us at Sabarmati. We were given a basket of fruit for the journey 

and w'c were well looked after during the whole journey. The doctor 

of the Sabarmati goal had allowed me for health and religious reasons 
the food to w'hich I am used, and Mr. Banker bread and milk and fiuit 
for medical reasons. Cow’s milk for Mr. Banker and goat’s for me weie 
tberofore ordered on the way by the Deputy Superintendent who was 
osootting us. Wo were taken off at Kbirki where a prison-van was 
awaiting to take us to their goal from where I am writing this. 

YEROWDA NOT SABARMATI ’ 

I had hoard bad account-s of this gaol from cx-prisonevs and was 
therefore proiiared to face diflGcnlties in my path. I had told Mr. 
Banker that if my hiind-spimiing was .stopped, 1 would have to refuse 
food a,s I had taken a vow on the Hindu New Year’s Day to spin every 
day at least for half an hour exoopt when 1 was ill or travelling. He 
should r.()t, therefore, I told him, bo shocked if I had to refuse food and 
that he should on i;o account ioin me out of false sympathy. Ho had 
seen my view-poiut. 

We wer(i not therefore surprised that when on reaching tlu^ gaol 
aljout 6-30 p.m. I was told by the Superintendent that ho could not 
allow the spiiuiing-wheel which was with us nor could we be allowed to 
take the fruit that was with us. I poiiited out that hand-spinning was 
a mattei' of vov/ with me and that as a matter of fact both of us were 
permitted to do it every day at Sa1>aiui,ati gaol. Thereupon we were 
told Yerowda was not .Sabarmati. 

‘ NO ACCOMMODATION FOR HUMAN SENTIMENT.’ 

T told the .‘Superintendent too that liotli of u.s woi’e permitted at the 
Sabarmati gad for reasons of bealtb to sleep outside but tbat was not to 
be expected at this gaol. 

Thus the first imine.s.sion was rather unhappy. I felt however to¬ 
tally undisturbed. The semi-fast of Tuesday following that of Monday 
did mo no harm. I knew th.at Mi’. Banker felt it. Ho had night terroi’s 
and required some one near him. And this was his fir.st rough experience in 
life perhaps. T am a seasoned jaiblmd. 

The Superintendent came the next morning to (luostion us. 1 saw 
tliat the first impression did not do justice to the Superintendent. The 
yirevious evening he was evidently in a hui’ry. wore received aftoi- 

the regular time and he was totally unprepared for what was undoubtedly 
to him a strange re(]uost. He discovered however that ray I’oquest for 
the .spinning-wheel was not a matter of cu.ssednc.ss but rightly or wrongly 
a real religious necessity. He .saw too that it wa.s no quc,stion of hunger- 
striking. He gave order that the spinning-wheels should be restored to. 
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l)Ot,h of ns. He realised too that lx)th of iis would need the diet we had 
mentioned. 

And so far as I have been able to obseiu’O, the animal comforts wore 
well looked after in this gaol. Both the Suporintendent and the (tiioler 
appcai'ed to me ti5 bo tactful and have pleasant mannei'.s. 'i'he first day’-s 
experience I count as of no consoquenco. The I'clations between the 
8upoT-intendont and the Gaoler and myself have bceji as cordial as they can 
bo between a jii'isoner and hi,s keepers. 

But it is evident to me that the human element is largely if not 
entirely ab.sont in the gaol system. The Bupoiiutcndent informed me 
that ail prisoners were ti'oated as I was treated. If that woi-e so, as 
fuiimala p)is(jiu:'rs could hardly he hotter eared for. But for the human 
s(mtimont fliore is no aceommodatioii in the gaol Bogulaticms. 

This is what/ the Giiol Committee consi.stiiig of the Collector, a 
clergyman and some others did the next morning. This Committee met 
by coincidence the very next day after our iRlmis.sion. The members 
came to find our needs. I mentioned that Mix Banker .suffered from 
nervousness and tliat ho sliould 1‘»o kept open. I cannot describe to 
you the contcinptuou.s’ and callous indifference with which the I'cqnest was 
treated. As the, momhers turmid the-ir backs rryton us one of them ic- 
inarked: ‘nonsensical.’ They know nothing of Mi’. Banker’s iiist or his 
position in life or of his upbringing. It was none of their birsincss to 
find all tliis out and to <liseover the cause for what appeared to me to 
be the ino.st natural request. It was oeitaiiily of '.greater importanee for 
him than his food that ho should l>o able to have nndisturlied ro.st a night. 

MTthin one hour after the interview a winder came ordering Mr. 
Liarikor to be I'cmoved to another quarter. I felt like a mother .suddenly 
deprived of her only child. It was by a stroke of good fortune that 
Mr. Banker was arrested with me and that wo weie tried together. 

At Sabavmati I had written to the District Magistrate that I 

would deem it a courtesy if the authorities did not separate Mr. 

Banker frimi me and had told him that we could lie mutually helpful 

if he was kept with me. I was reading the ‘Goeta’ with him and ho 
was nunsing my w'eak body. ,V[r. Bankei' Io.st his mother only a fe.w 
months ago. When I met her .a few day.s before her death, she said 
she would die in peace as her son woukl bo quite safe under my care. 
Little did the noble lady know how utterly powerless I would prove 
to protect her sou in the hour of his need. As Mr. Banker left me, 
I cntiusted him to God’s eai'O .and assurcil th.at God would take care 
of him and protect him. 

Ho had been .since peianittcd to conio to mo for about half an 
hour to teach me caidiiig which he knows. This he did in the presence 
of a warder in oi'dcr to sec that we did not talk about anything else 
than the purpose for which he was brought to mo. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

I was frying to coax the Inspector-General and the iS'npoi'iiitendeiit 
to lot mo read tlie ‘Geota’ with Mi'. Pankor during the fow' minutes 
he was allorvod to come. This request remained under con.sidcration. 

In fairnos.s to the authorities I must mention that Mr. Backer’s 
animal comforts were well-looked after and that ho was looking i/ot 
had at all. He gradually lost h's iiorvousness. 
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It roij\ui-cd the use of all my tact to retain i)Ossessioii of several 
laxiks, live of which are purely religious and the other two ai-e an 

old dictionary 1 prize, and an Urdu manual presented to me by Mauliina 
Ahul Kalam Azad. Strict orders were given to the Superintendent that 
pi-isoners were not to ho allowed any hooks savo the gaol lihrary 
Viooks. 1 was given the option of presenting the said seven books to 
the gaol library ard then using them, hilst 1 -was pi'oparcd to do 

so with my other hooks 1 gently told the HnperiTitendent that to ask 
n,e to prcseiit religious books which 1 was using or gifts with a history 
was like asking me to give up my right arm, 1 do not know how 
iiiwh tact the Kuporintendont had to use in persuading his superiors 
to let me retain those Irooks. 

1 am nenv told that I could hiipott at my own expemse periodi¬ 
cals. I had said a newspaper was a periodical. He soomed to agioc 
hnt ho had his doubts aliout a nowsiiaper Irciiig allowed. I had not the 
(ourago to mention the “Chi’oniclo” weekly. Hut I mentioned tbo 
"Times of India” w^iokly. That seemed to the Huperintoiident to bo 
too political. 1 could name tlio Toheo Nc*w.s, Tit Hits, or Blackwood’s. 
This matter is however quite beyond the b'uporintendent’s province. 
'What'is to be consideied a periodical will probably bo finally decided 
by llis Excellency the (loveri:or in Council. 

KNIFE—A FATAL WEAPON. 

T'hen thoio was tin; (juostion of the u.so of a knife. If I was to 
toast my bread (1 could not digest it without) 1 must cut it up in 
slices ar.d if I was to squeeze my lemons I must cut them also. Hut 
a knife was a ‘‘lethal weapon” and most dangerous in the haiuLs of 
a prisoner. 1 gave the Suiieiinteiident the o\)tion of withdrawing bread 
;.u;d lemons or giving me the u,so of a knife. At ]a.st the use of iiiy 

own penknife has been ix stoi-ed to me. It has to remain in the 

(.■ustody of my oonvict-wai'dcv to bo given to me whenever 1 may 
require it. It goes back to the gaoler every evening and comes back 
every mornin.g to the convict-warder. 

AN INTEllKSTING SI'ECIE.S. 

You may not know tlio species of conviet-wai'ders. 'Ihey are those long 
teini V’risonors who by their good behaviour may lie given a warder’s 
dress and may bo under supcrvi.sion ontnested with light re,si)OiisibiIitic.s', 
One .such warder who has been convicted foi’ a murder is in charge 
of me during the day and anothei-, reminding me of Shankat All’s .size, 
i.s added for night duty. This addition was made when the Inspectoi- 
t 7 eiieral at la,st decided to leave iny cell open. Both the warders are 
(juite inolfensivo. They never interfere with jne. And I never engage 
in any convei'sation with them. I have to speak to the day-warder 
foi' some of my wants. Hut bcyoi d that I have no intercoui'se with 
them. 

I am in a tiian.gular Idoek. One sid,' pdie loiqest) of the triangle 
which falls west has eleven cells. I have a.s my companion in the 
yard an Aiabian State prisonei’, 1 snpi>ose. He does not speak Ilindu- 
stani. 1 unfoitunately do not ki.ow Arabic ; therefore our intercourse 
i.s restricted to morning greetings. The liase of this triaii,gle i.s a solid 
wall and the shortest side is a haibed wire fence with a gate open- 
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ing oil to a s[>acious open ground. The triangle is divided by a lime 
line beyond which I was not 1:0 go. Thus I had about teventy feet 

length to exorcise. As an illustration of the want of human touch I 
mentioned the white lino to Mr. Khambata, the Cantonment Magistrate, 
who is one of the visiting Magistrates. Ho did not like the rertric' 

tion and repoifed likewise. The whole length of the triangle ri now 
open for oxen iso to mo giving me probably 14 8 feet length. My 
eyes are sot upon the open space just mentioned. But that is perhaps 
too human to be poimissiblo. Any way, seeing that the white line is 
gone the barbed wire fence may, I have suggested, bo disregarded, 
so far ns my 0 x 01 cise is concerned. It is rather a ticklish problem 

for the Ruperintendent and he is taking time to consider it. 

'Iho fact is I am an isolation piisonor. I must not talk with any¬ 
body. Some of the Dharwad prisonois are in this gaol, so is the great 

Gangadhar Bao of Bolgaum. Veiumal Bograj, the reformer of Sukkur, is 
also in this gaol and so i,s Lalit, one of the Bombay editors. I cannot see 
any of them. What harm I can do to thorn if I live in their midst, I do 
not know. They can certainly do me no harm. We cannot plot our 
escape. It will bo just the thing the authorities would relish if wo did 
plot. If it is a question of infecting with my views, they are all 
sufficiently inoculated. Here in the gmol I could only make them more 
etithusiastic about the spinning wheel. 

But if I have moiitionod my isolation to you, it is not by way of 
complaint. I am happy in it. By natur-e I like solitude. Silence pleases 
me. And I am able to indulge in studies w'hich I prize but which I was 
lK)ui;d to neglect outside. 

But not all prisoners can enjoy isolation. It is so nimecessary and 
uiihumai'. The fault lies in the false clas.sifioation. All prisoners arm 
practically grouped together and no Fupeiintendent, however humane ho 
may be, can possilly do justice to the variety of men and women that 
Como under his custody and care, unless ho has a free hand. Thei-e- 
fore the only thing ho docs is to study their bodies to the entire neglect 
of the man within. Add to this the fact that the gaols are being prosti¬ 
tuted for political ends .so that political por.sccution follow.s a political 
prisoner even itisido the prison wall. 

I must finish the picture of my gaol life by giving you the routine. 
The cell itself is nice— quite clean and airy. The permission to sleep 
outside is a blessing to mo being inscd to sleeping in the open. I rise 
at 4 a. m. for prayers. The Ashram people will be interested to know 
that I recite the morning verses ntifailingly and sing some of those 
hyrnrs I have by heart. At 6-’t0 A. M. I commence my studies. No 
light is allowed. As scon tliereforo as one can read, I commence work. 
It .stops at 7 1'. M. alter' which it is impossible to read or write witb- 
oirt artificial light. 1 r-ctire at 8 P. M. after the usual Ashram prayer. 
My studies include readin.g the Kuran, Earaayana by Tulsidas, books on 
Christianity given by Mr. Standing, study of Urdu. These literary studies 
require six hours. Four hours are given to hand spinning and carding. 
At first 1 gave only UO minutes to spiiiiiing when I hud only a limited 
supply of slivers. The authorities have kindly given mo soriie cotton. 
Tt is exceptionally dirty. It is perhaps a good training for a beginner in 
caiding. I give one heur to carding and three to spinning. Anasuyabai 
7 
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and now Maganlal Gandhi have sent stivers. I would like them to stoi* 
aendiiig slivers but one of them may send good clean cotton, not more 

than two pounds at a time. I am anxious to make my own slivers. 

I think that every spinner should learn carditig. I was able to card 
after one lesson. It is harder to practise but much easier to learn than 
spinnirig. 

‘coming nearer to god’ 

This spinning is glowing on me. I see daily to bo coming nearer to the 
lioorost of the poor and to that extent to God. I regard the four hours 
to be the most profitable part of tlio day. The fruit of my labo\ir is visible 
before me. Not an impure thought enters my mind dui'ing the four 
houT's. The mind wanders whilst 1 road the goeta, the Kuran, the Ramayana. 
But the mind is fixed whilst I am turning the wheel, or woi-king tha 

bow. I know that it may not and eannot mean all this to everyone. 

I have so identified the spinning wheel with the economie salvation of 
pauper India, that it has for me a faseination all its own. There is a 
.serious competition going on in my mind between .spinning and carding 
on the one hand, and literary pursuits on the other. And I should not 
he surprised if in my next letter 1 report to yon an increase in the 
hours of spinning and carding. 

Please tell Maulana Abdul Bah Saheb tint 1 expect him to com¬ 
pete with me in spinning which he informed mo ho liad just taken up. 
His example will lead many to take up this great occupation as a duty. 

The Ashram people may he informed that I have finished the primer 
I promised to write. I presume that 1 shall be iiermiltiid to .send it 
to them. I hope to bo able to oveibako the roligii.)us primer I pro¬ 
mised to write as also the hi.sfory of the .struggle in South Africa. 

Instead of three for the sake of convenience, I am taking two 
meals only here. But I am taking ciuite enough. The Superintendent 
is offering every convenience in tlie shape of food. For the last three 
days he has procured for me goat’s milk, butter, and f expect in a 
■day or two to be baking my own chapati.s. 

1 am allowed two perfectly new warm heavy blankets, a coir mat 
and two sheets, A pillow has been adilcd .since. It was hardly neces- 
.sary. I used books or ,my extra clothing as a pillow. The latter has 
been swlded as a result of the conversation with Rajagopalachari. There 
is privacy for bathing which is allowed daily, A separate cell is allowed 
as a work room whilst it is not otherwise rciiuired. Sanitary arrange¬ 
ments have been made perfect. 

P’riends therefore need not worry about me in any way whatsoever. 

I am as happy as a bird. Nor do 1 think 1 am doing less useful service 
here than outside. To bo here is a good discipline for mo and separation 
from co-workers was just the thing required to know whether we wore an 
organic whole or whether our activity was one man’s show—a nine day’s 
w'onder. 1 have misgivings, I have therefore no euiio-sity to know what 
is happening outside. And if my prayers are true and from a humble 
heart, they I know are infinitely more efficacious than any amount of 
meddlesome activity. 

I am anxious about Das’s health. 1 shall always liave cause for 
complaint against his good partner that she did not keep me informed of 
his health. Motilalji’s asthma, 1 hope, has left him. 
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Do plea.se persuade Mrs. (Sraiidlii tiut to think of vi.sitiii!' me, Devdas 
ci'oatod scene when ho vi.sit(5d me. Ifo c<jivld not brook the idea of my 
•stiiiiding in the Superintendent’s office when ho was brought in. The proud 
and sensitive boy burst out weeping aloud and it wa,s \rith difficulty I rc.strained 
him. Ho should have ro.alisod that 1 was a pri.soner and as such 1 had no 
right to sit in the presence of tlio Superintendent. Seats might and should 
have been offerod to Rajagopalachari and Devdas. But I am sure there was 
no discourtesy iiitended. I do not suppose it is u,sual for the Superintendent 
to supervise such interest. But in my ease evidently ho wanted to run 
no risks. 1 would not like the scone to be repeated by Mrs. Gandhi, nor do T 
want a .special favour to ho done in my case hy a seat being offered. 
Dignity, I .am .sure, consists in my standing. And we musn yet wair for a 
ivhile before tlio British people naturally and lieartily extend that delicate 
<Kmrto.sioe to us in every vviilk of life. I am not at all anxious to have 
vi.sitors and I woidd like friend.s and relations to re.strain themselves. 
.Busiries.s visitu may always be [laid under circumstances adver.so or otherwise. 

J hope (jhhotani Mian has ilistrihutod the spinning wheels donated by 
him among' iKior Musa.salman women in BanchmahaLs, East Khandesh and 
Agra. I forgot the name of the missionary lady who wrote to mo 
from Agra. Kri.stoda.s may romemboi'. 

I .shall finish the Urdu manual. 1 would piize. a good Urdu dictionory 
and any book you or Dr. An.sari may choose. 

Please toll Shuaib 1 am at ca.se about him. 

I do hojio you arc keeping well. To hope tliat you are not over¬ 
working j'ourself is tr> hope for the iinpo.ssible. 1 can therefore only pray 
that God will keep you iu health in .spite of the .strain. 

With love to every one of the workers. 

Yours sincerely 

M. K. Gandhi. 

11 -BRISON ER'S PROTlkST. 

(Eioin Prisoner No. 8677). 

To 'J’ho Government of Ijomhay. 

With reference to the Govornment oi'der.s pa.sseil on pri.soner’s letter 
to Hakim Ajmal Khan, a friend of pri.sonei-,, and leturning the said letter 
to prisoner with certain icmarks in the said orders road out to prisoner 
by the Sui erintondent Yorowda go;d, pi'i.soner No. 8677 begs to ssiy that 
on application to the Superinbendent for a copy of the said orders, he 
•says ho has no authority to give ])ri.soner a copy thereof. 

Prisoner would like to possess a copy of the s.aid orders and send 
one to friends so that they may know under what circum.stances pri.soner 
Iras been unable to send to Iriends a letter of welfare. Prisoner hereby 
applies for instruction to the Superintendent to give him a copy of the 
said orders. 

Regarding the orders, so far as prisoner recollects and understands 
them, the Government base their refusal to send prisoner’s letter to its 
de.stination on the ground thac as (i) the letter contains rcferev.ce to 
prisoners other than prisoner himself, and (ii) the letter is likely to 
give rise to politic.al controversy. 'With regard to the first ground, 
l)risoner subnnts that the latter (■ontains no reforenc6.s that are not 
strictly relevant to prisoner’s own personal condition and welfare. 
'With regard to the second ground prisoner j'ospectfully contends. 
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hat the pofssibility of a public controversy can not be a valid ground to 
depi'ivo a piisoner of the light of sending a quaiterly letter of ■welfare 
to friends and relatives. Tho implication of the ground is in prisoner’s 
opinion dangerous in the extreme ; it being that an Indian prison is a 
secret depailmeiit. Prisoner contends that Indian piisons are an open 
public depailmeiit sub.iect to criticism by tho public in the same manner 
f)s any other depaitments. 

Piisoner contends that his said letter is strictly one containing in- 
i'oimi.linn regaiding hi.s personal welfare. Reference to other prisoners 
were necessaiy to complete tho infoimation. Prisoner would gladly correct 
mis-statement or exaggeration if any be discovered to him. But to send 
tho letter in tho mutilated mainiei- suggested by the Government would 
be to give an erroneous idea of his condition to his friends. Unless, 
thorefoio, the Governmeiit will foiwaid prisoner’s letter subject to such 
corieotioi s that may be found necessary, prisoner has no desire to 
exeiciso the light of sending to fi lends a letter of welfare which right 
Ticcomes of doubtful value under the restrictions imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment under the said orders, 

Yorwoda gaol, M. K. Gandhi. 

12-5-22. Prisoner No. 8677 

III—MY FIRST AND LAST 

Yerwoda gaol, 

12 - 5-22 

Dear Hakim,ji, 

I wrote to you on 14th April a long letter giving you full inform¬ 
ation about myself. It contained messages among others to Mrs. Gandhi 
ai;d Devdas. The Gfjvernment have just pa.ssod orders refusing to send 
tho letter unless I would remove material parts of it. They have given 
grounds for their decision, but a.s a copy of the oitlor has been refused 
to me. 1 cannot .se/,d them to you nor can I give you the grounds so 
far as I recollect. 

I have written to the Government questioning the validity of their 
groundd ai.d offering to correct mis-statement or exaggeration in my lettei- 
if any is discovered to roc. I have told them too that if 1 cannot 
sei d my letter without mutilation, I have no desire to write oven re¬ 
gulation letters to friend-s, which then become of doubtful value. Unless, 
tberefoie, the Government revise their decision this intimation must be 
my fiist and last fiom the gaol to you or other friends. 

IV—THREE MATTERS PENDING 
To—The Superintendent, Yorwoda Central Gaol. 

Sir, 

There are regarding my.so]f three matters j)oiding for some time. 

( 1 ) III May last I wrote to my friend Hakim Ajmal Khan of 
Delhi tho usual quaiterly letter. The Government declinod to forward 
it unless I cut out portions objected to by them. As 1 considered the 
portions I strictly relevant to my condition in the gaol I could not see my 
way to remove them and I respectfully notified to the Government that 
1 did not propose to avail myself of the privilege or the right of sending 
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(o my friei.d the u.sual letter unless I could give him a full description 
ot' my condition. At the same time T wrote a brief letter to my fiier.d 
saying that the letter I had written to him was disallowed and that I 
did rot propose to wiite aiiy letter regarding my welfare unless the 
Governmeiit lemovrd the restriction imposed by them. This second 
letter too the Govoriiment have, declined to send. It is this second 
letter which I have asked should be returned to me as the first has been. 

(2) After having received peimissioii from Col. Dalziel to write a 

vernacular primer aid the assurance that there wmdd be r.o objection to 
my sordiiig it to niy frierds for pidilioation, I wrote the primer ai.d gave 
it to t'ol. Dalziel for despatch to the address mentioned in the covering 
letter. The Goveii.ment have declined to sei.d the primer to the ad¬ 

dress given, on the ground that prisoners cannot be permitted to publish 
books whilst they are serving their term. 1 have r.o wish to see my 
name on the primer as publisher or author. If the primer may not be 
published even without my name being connected with it in any way, I 
would like it returned to me. 

( 3 ) The Govert.merit were pleased to notify that I could be allowed 

periodicals. I therefore asked for pennission to set:d for the “ Times 
of India” weekly, the ‘‘Modern Review”—a high class Calcutta monthly, 
ai d the “ Saraswati ”—a Hindi magazine. The last named has been 

kii.dly allowed. No decision has yet heen received regarding the other- 
two. I am anxiously awaiting the Goverr.ment decision about them. 

12th August’22 M. K. GANDHI 

Other Correspondence. 

Of the other Jail letters published by the Mahatma in March last 
the following are given here as they reflect his personal treatment in Jail. 

BAN os VISIT! )tm. 

Til Tlic Suiiei'im;i-ii,ileiit, Vci-o.la (.’cnlrirl Jail. 20-12-22 

Sir, Vi \i were giKiil criougli tn tel) me tliai of tliosc wlui liail l•^•l■^■ll1ly applicil for 
|iiM'miMOii to -eo iiu-, I’aiuht Motila! Neliiii ami Hakim Ajimii Khan ami Mr. 
Miigaiilal GamlUi wire refused iiermissiuu ro see me, 

Mr. Maganlal Gaudlii is a vciy near l■elative uf mine, liolds my power of 

alioruey and is in charge ot my agveuliural and liaud-weaving and haml-spinning 
e.tpci'imeiits and is in close toiieii with my work among itie depressed elasses. 

I’anditii and Hakiinji are, besides being political co-workers, iien-oiial friends 
iiittiesied in iny welil-licing, 

I sltall be obliged if you will kindly ascertain from the (iovCTumem the reasons 
liii the refusal to I’andii: Mofilal Neliro, IHakimji, and Mr. Maganlal flandlii. 

1 observe that, under the prisini rcgulalums governing interviews with prisoneis 
al. the ilircc gentlemen tiained above appear lo lie eligible as visitors tu their 
|iiisoner friends. 

I would like too lo know, if I may, wlitn Hie (liovernment wislies are regarding 
lUierviews with me ; wiiom I may aici may not ae*e and wlietlier I may receive 
iiil'ormaiion from tlie permilted visitors on non-politieal topics or activities witi, 
wliicii I am connected. 

M, K. GANDHI 


To Tltc Su[)erintendcni, Ycroila (Jcntral Jail, 4-2-22 

Sir, You were gooil eaougti to tell me yesterday Hiat. tiic Insjiector General had 
replied to my letter ot the 20tlt Decimilicr last to Hie effect that you had full 
discretion regarding interviews by relations and friends witidn terms of the prison 
regulations governing such interviesvs. 

7a 
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Tlii« I'eply lias (Mme upon mo as a surprise aiul is at variance with the iulor- 
inatioii given me liy my wife, wlio togei.hor witli Mrs, Vasumati JJhimatram was 
perniiiteil to see me on the 27i.h ultimo. 

My wife told me that she had to wait for over twenty days before receiviug 
rcpl.y to her appUcation for interview. On lieariug ruraimrs of ray illness she eaiue 
to Poona in the liope of being iidmittcd to see me. Consequently early last week 
aceorapauicd Iiy Mrs. Vasuinati Dhimatram, Mr. Maganlal (iandhi, Radha, his ilaugoter 
about 14 years old and PrabhiKlas, a lad ahonl 18 years old, Mr. Chhangulal Gauiriii’s 
son, who had come in the place of Ills father who was one of the applicants and 
who was ailing, ray wife ajiplied at the prison .gate for admission. You told the 
party that you liad no authority to grant permission and t.hal you were awa- rig 
reply from ihe (ioverumeni to whom the original application was sent, by you. On 
Mr. Mlignnlal tfandld’s pressing, yon ondertook to telephniie to the Inspeoror Gerieial 
who, loo, it seems eoiild not giant, the proi'osed interview and my wife and party 
liad to go away disitppointed. 

On the 27th u tiino my wife told me, you lelephouod (o her saying that you 
liad heard iTom the Oovevmiient that she and three others who were named in nor 
original, apidleaiiaii eoiilil see me. This tlierefore excluded youngsters Uadha and 
J’rabhudas. 

If you had the discretion retained t.o you, the whole of the cUcumstaiiees 
iiarratcti above ueeil revision. .1 feel sure that J have not misuiiderslood my wile. 

Mot'eovcr, if your discretion had heeu ret.ained Radhn and Prabhudas could not; 
have been e.xcUided. 

1 shall therefore he obliged if you will eiiliglueii me on the discrepancy between 
the (ioverumeni’s reply :ind ni.v wife’s version, and inform me. further— 

(1) On what giouuds I’andit Moii'al Nchni, and Hakim Ajmal Khan and Mr, 
Maganlal tlaudhi were excluded last year ! 

(2) Who will and who will lu t hr allowed to see me in fnlnre ? 

(3) AVhethnr at these iiiicrviews 1 may receive information on non-political. 
maTtcj's and activitiiw initiated and now heing conducted by my vatiOuB representatives.'' 

Though I will not permit myself to believe that any humiliation was ititcnded, 
1 venture to tliink that the treatment, received Iiy them w'as in fattt hinniliafinf;', I 
should not lilic a refietiriou of ihe unfortunate oecurreiice. 

M. K. GAKDHl 

To The t'uperin.endeni, Vei'oda Oeiiiral Jail. 23-2-’23, 

You were kind enough to tell me to-day that you had heard from the (iovern- 
ment in reply to my letter of the Ith iiist. and that, the Government was sorry for 
t.he inconveuience that wtts caused to luy wife and that with referetiou to the other 
parts of my letter, the- GovermuenI eou'd not discuss with a prisont'r tlie prisou 
regulations in geneva'. I iiiipreciat.e the expression of sorrow about the inconvenience 
caused to my wife 

Regarding the ol.licr pari, of tlu^ Government reply, 1 beg to state that 1 am 
well aware of tlie fact tliai. as a prisoner I may not discuss the prison j-egulatious 
ju. genei'ii'. If the Government will le-rcail my letter of the 4t,h itisf. the,y will 
discover thivt 1 have not invited a genera' discussion of the regulations. On tlie 
contrary I have merely ventured to seek infonnation on tlie pai'iicu'ar a])plicatiuu 
of cci’litrin regulations in so far only as t.licy hear on my future eonducl. and welfare. 
1 presume that a prisoner is entitled to seek and receive such infoimation. If I am 
to see my fi-iends and wife in future, I ought to know whom I may or may not 
•sec ko as lo avoid disatipointmcnf or even [lo.ssible humiliation. 

1 venture to make my position clear. I have Hie good fortune to have numei'oi,is 
friends who are as deai- tome as relatives. 1 have eliildixn being hi'ought up under 
me who are like my owu ehihlrcn. I have associates living under the same roof 
with me, and helping me in my various non-iKi'itical act,ivil;if's and expcrjment.s. I 
could not, without doing vlo’eiice lo my most cherished seiil.imeuts, see my wife if 
I may not tiom time to lime also sec these friends, associates and children. 1 see 
ray wife not merely because she is my wife but cliicHy because slie is my associat.e 
in my activities. Nor sliould 1 have any interest iii seeing those I wdsh to, if I 
may not talk to 1 hem about, my lum-politieal aedivitie.s. 

^ Again, I am naturally interested in knowing why Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hiikimjee 
Ajmal Khan ahd Mr, Maganlal Ghadhi were excluded. 1 should uiiderstaud their 
exclusion if they were guilty of uiigoutlemaiily conduct, or if they 'Wanted to sec 
me for any po'iiical discussion. But if they have been exeluiled for any umtameable 
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lio'.itical reahoiiP, ihe least 1 eoulil ilo is to wiiite tin' |)!c-iisni'e ot aeiiiiij' my wife. 

cutenain ideas of iioiiour and self-respcot, wliicli I won'd like tin; (Juvei-nuitmt, if 
tliey can, to undcrstaiui and aii\»vcoiato. 

I liave no desire to hold politieal discussion wii.li anybody, much less 1,0 send out politi¬ 
cal messages. The (lOvernmeiit may post anyone they wisli to be ))J'esent at these interviews 
and tlieir representative may lake stiort-liaiul notes tliereon if the Govermueui, deem 
ii. necessary. But I may be cxe.iised if I wish to guard against iTiends and I'clatives 
lieing refused permission for reasons outsjde the prison regvi'ations. I lutve now stated 
jny |JOsiTio?i fi’ankly and fully. Tins correspondenee commenced on the autli Deeember 
last. I would uroo the (tovt. to hh. m' bavi! an early, straight and undiploinalic rep y. 

Note. 

‘The I'esuh. of i.lie coi'respoadeHe,e', says the Jtahatra'k, ‘ was that tli ' (fovei nment 
at last gave their reason for proliiting ihe visits rcferrcil to, viz., it vvas in the publie. 
inl crest that tlie said visits were prohil)it,od but if in future 1 wanted to see auyboily in 
particular tlie iSuprriuteudent, was to semi the name or names to the Government. I 
may ad<l tliat to tlie last moment tlie names of all who vianted to see mi had to be 
submitted to the Government. In spite of the Government statement, in my case and 
tliose who were in tlie sain'i lilock witli me, ihe Superintendent liad no diseretioii i-o 
grant permission to visitors, wliich lie had in the case of all the othei’ prisoners,’J 

S PKOI A). T HE AT M E .VI'. 

To TiiO Mu|i‘riuiendeiit, Veroila Ueutral Prison. I-6-2S. 

Mir, 

Vou liave kiud:,v showeil me I,he ritgulatiou classifying certain simple imprisonmeut 
pi'isouers in a special division and told mi that I am so classifietl. In my opinion 
there are hard labour prisonii's, like Messrs. Hauja'gi, Jeramdiis and Bhatisa’i, who 
are no more criminals than I am, aiul wlio have enjoyed outside a status probab'y 
supei'ior to mine, ami win) corraiuly have lieeu used to a softer life idian I have for 
years. 'Whilst thei’etn'e such prisoners remain outside the special classitication, much 
as I should lik'.- to tivad myself of somi of tfie regulations, I am unab'e so to avail 
myself, and I should bo g ad if my uani': Is removed from i.lio speciii! division. 

To H. E, tlie Governor of Bomliaj. Yeroda Central Prisen, 15-7-23. 

Sir, 

Your Excellency wdl, I trust, forgive me tor recurring to our conversation of 
Alonday last. The mure 1 think of what; .you said alioufc the powers of the Government; 
about framing reguiatious and vedacing scnteuccs, ihe moie 1 fee! that you are 
mistaken, I must coid’ess that behind the special division regu atious, I liavo always 
read not a sine nv I'ecogidtioii of tlie necessity of soviv' sue.li provision, but a re iietant 
and therefore a mere paper conocsskm to some pulilic pressure. But if yon are righr. 
ill thinking tUav the law gives yon no.antlioi'ity 10 specially elassify rigorous imprisonm-mt, 
pvisouci's or to reduce seinenees, I must revise my view of tlie Government notion and 
rid myself of the suspicion about its moi.ives. I shonld like to be able to do so, all the 
more, as you tell me, yon liavc pcrsona ly frametl tlie regiilaliuns in question. 1 have 
always considered yon to be (lie last person to do things weakly or to appear 
10 conciliate public sentiment wlien you did not wisli to. 1 would be glail therefore 

10 find that you exc uded vigorous impcisoiimeul, prisoners fro:n the benefit of the 
ivgnlatioiiK on y because ihc law rendered you lieipkss. 

But if your law ofticers advice you tiiai the law does not |)reveiit you, as you imagine 

11 does, I liope you will do one of tbc two tilings ; 

(1) Either reinove me and my colleagues mentioiusl to you by me from tlie special, 
ilivision or (2) logically inc ude in the s|S'cial division those rigorous imprisonment 
jirisouei's who are accuslomed 10 l.he same mode of life as \vc nie. 

I would ask Your Excelleuey to send for aiul read my lelter of 1st Yfny last 
addresseil 10 the Superintendent logeite'r wjtli this. 

Note. 

[’rids letter was wrii.teu as a ivsu't of His E.vcellem.iy’s visit at wliich 1 discussed 
with Idivt, w'tieu he \ii'css','d me as to whether I liad anyldiiug 10 say, tlie (luestiou of Special, 
Jtivisieii. I told Idm ill effect tlnit in my opinion t.he Special Bivisiou Kegulaiions were 
an eye-wash and were designed iwro'y to disioive the public into tbinking tliat 
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wnu-dung \v:iH done to act'oril to tlic iw'itioal pt'isoiiei-s a trcatmont that tlieiv goneial 
upliringitig rfiiitiei'oil iiccL-st-aiy. But tliu Govoiiior totil me witli tlie greatCKt aHHumuee 
tliar lie liatl no aiitliority vvliataoevcr in law to lu’iiig rigorous imprisoiimeat prisoners 
within tbe special ilivisiou.. Atui wlieii t veiiiiired to nuesliou the accuracy of liis legal 
knowledge lie told roe lie migld lo know in as much as he hail framed t he regula¬ 
tions hiraseir. I vvas amazed ai the iuilnstry of a.Governor who went so imieli imo 
details as cvi-n lo draw up regii'alIons—!i wnrk that is general-y left to legal 
"tfieers. A.thougii my knowdeilge of liiw has l>eeoHi« justy for laek ef use, luspiic 
oF the auttioritative manner In whicti tlie Govwuoi- spoke £ could not 
recoueilc myself lo the fact that the law laid given the Goverumeitt powirs (o 
spiciiil y elassfy on'y simiilc imyn'isoumeiit, ami not hard labinir (ivisoners, and that 
it gave no discretion to the Governineni to rednee sentences. Hence the foregoing 
letter. The refily reieived w.as that H. K. was mistaken about lUe law and that 
I, be Government had tlie nee. ssary powers, lint that in spite of that discovery lie 
could not see Ids way to revise tlie regulations so as to include all po.itical 
pVisoiier* w'helliev imilergoing simp'e or i-lgorous impi'isonmeiit. My suspicion tlierefore 
ilml tlie BjiecinI Division Kegn ations were a mere eye-wash heeame, f am sorrow to 
sill ; eoiitin'ned. lii., K; G.j 


RKBTlHCTfD-'' Df VISITDMB. 

To The Buiieriiiiendeiit V. ('. I’., (!-h 3it, 

Sir, 

VVitli nlerenee to the iiiuues scut, to the .(iovernmeiit ol certain visitors imeiiding 
lo see uie, yiui liave lii-day informed me ihiit the Goveiunient have now deeided to 
ivsirici till' iiumliev of visitors to he permilteil to se-e me to two, and Uiat of the 
iiinms sent on y Messrs. Naramias and Devadas Ginidlii may he iiermitfcd to see rue 
Itir this iiuaitei’s interview. 

As the (•iiverinneni have hitlierlo permititHi me to receive live visitors, I must 

(siiifess that ihe iireseiii ilrcision has eome uiion ine as a suriu'ise. But i welcome 
itie decision in as tnneli as lliey have refused to grant similar permission to my 

colleague, Mr, Ytignik, who is kept in the wime block with me. Had it not. 

ayipeaveil graceless, I wiiu'd mysi-'lf have waived the facility which I l.ln-ii saw was 
evc’tiBivcly allowed lo iiw. 

The ease however of resiricting Hie permissinii oiil.v to Mestis Isarauilas and 
Devailas Gandhi staiuls on a differenl fooling, (f it means that heuceforch t am 

not to see any hut such b'cml relations only as may bo allowed, I mnst deny 

myscH the usual yirivilege cf receiving visil.ors twice every quarter, t hart thougiil; 
that the question of tlie rinalitications of (Ksrsons who were to be {lermitted to bci; 
qie was ilecided once for all. I have no desire to weary the Government by 

leitcitftiing the aryiumeui contained iti the previous eovrcsiiondeuee on this suliiecl. £ 

can (inly state that the three friends wlioso names liavc been sent to tlie Govcitimenl 

tall under the eategory of ttiose who have liceii jienmttcd to see me since the 

conespoiuletice referred to Viy me. And if I may not see these friends, whom I 

regard in the sanic light as my blood relations, 1 nmst simiily not receive any 
visitors at all, 

I bbserve tliai the Government liave taken over a fortniglit t(i give the decision 

yon have conveyed to me. May I ask now for an early rlecision on this letter, so 

its to avoid imtiecessaiy fus[)ensc lioth to those who are eager to see me and to myself? 
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The October Manifesto 

The SwBrejye Parly Iwued the tollowing manifesto from AlUhabaa doted 
October 14, 19i!3 over the signature of Pandit Motilal Ntihru, General Secretary. 

The principles and policy to be followed by the Swarajya Party 
on its entry into the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Council’s 
have been gvifiiciently irtdicated in the programme of the Party published 
m February last. The relovani part of that programme is given below 
and it is only necessary to explain certain poin s and deal with certain 
aspects which the events of the last eight months have brought into 
prominence. 

it will 1)6 convenient at the outset to make the position of the 
Swarajya Party in relation to the Indian National Congres perfectly 
dear. It wa; declared at the earliest possible opportunity that it was 
a party within the Congress and as such an integral part of the Con¬ 
gress. It is not and was never intended to be a rival organisation 
and its promoters have always kept in view the essential principles of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. Thi.s position 
has now been made clear by the resolution of the recent Special Session 
of the Congress which, while affirming these essential principles, affords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who believe in carrying the 
good fight into the enemy’s camp by entering the Courcils. It was 
our earnest desire to arrive at a settlement which would render it 
unnecessary to continue the separate organization of the Party by in¬ 
corporating it into the Congress as one of its various departments and 
subjecting it to the control of the general Congress Executive. But 
this desire could not be fulfilUd in view of the terms of the cempro- 
mise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Speci il Sessi'n. It is 
obviously impossible to carry out the object in view without an eftective 
organization to control the proceedings of Congressmen who go into the 
Councils. The Swarajya Party must therefore continue to function as 
was clearly undeistood throughout the negotiations which ended so 
happily in the compromise adopted by the Congress, It need hardly 
be pointed out that the only right course open to Non-co-operators 
who have so far opposed Councit-entry and now desire to avail of the 
permission accorded by the Congress is to join the Swarajya Party and 
subject themselves to its discipline. Any other course would not only 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the compromise but would defeat the 
very object with which it was sanctioned by the Congress. It is the 
first and the foremost duty of the-Swarajya Patty to guard the honoyt 
and prestige of the Congress in and out of the Councils and it cannot 
approve the conduct of those non-co-operating Congressmen who did not 
favour Council-entry belore the resolution of the Delhi Special Congress 
and are now setting themselves up as independent candidates without 
agreeing to subm.t to any discipl ne. Such conduct can only bring 
discredit on the Congrtss, and the so-called Independents cannot but 
be treated by the Party as outsiders. What they are doing is in effect 
counter-propaganda against tlie Party which is the very thing the 
Congress resolution was intended to avoid. It is hoped that they will 
receive no countenance from the Working Committee of the Congress. 

REAL NATURE OF REFORMS. 

t he Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the British 
in governing India is to serve the selfish interests of their own country 
and that the so-called Kelorms are a mere blind to further the said 
interests under ihe pretence of granting respon,sible government to India, 
the real object being to continue the exploitation of the unlimited 
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resources of the country by keeping Indians permanently in a subser¬ 
vient position to Britain and denying them at home and abroad the 
most elementary rights of citizenship. It is daily becoming abundantly 
clear that the British, while professing equality of treatment, are in 
practice subjecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation and insult 
in all pans of the world where British influence is supreme. The Party 
notes with pr.de and satisfaction that the people of India are resolved 
CO Submit no longer to the national humiliation imposed upon them 
by the auloctatic will of iheir British rulers and in full concurrence 
with the Congress expresses its emphatic opinion that Indians have no 
option but to continue to carry on a policy ol progressive non-v.olent 
Non-co-operation with the present system of Government until it is 
ladically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through their chosen representatives. 

Whilst the Swarajya Party is convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary to keep in view the various stages of non-co-operation and 
Delieves that by entering into the Legislative bodie. it wi 1 materia ly 
help the general campaign of non-co-operation, it realises at the same 
lime that there are true nationalists in the country who, without 
agreeing with the principle! ol non-co-operation, are in sympathy with 
the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils. With such 
nationalists the Party has no quarre'. It is open to them if they 
tign the Congress creed to join the Council section of the Party with¬ 
out identilying themselves with the activities of non-co-operators out¬ 
side the Councils by giving the requisite undertaking required by ihe 
Party from all its members who stand for election, A country engaged 
in freedom’s batiie must mobilize all available forces and a national 
soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not ba discaitled simp.y 
because be is unfit or unwilling to serve in ihe National Navy and 
Air Force as well. He must, however, submit himself to the discipline 
of the particular depattment of the nat.onal otgauization which he elects 
to enter. It will be observed that the woids used in Article V of the 
Programme of the Party copied below are •'Nationa ist candidates" and 
not ■' Party members as candidates.” Any nationalist who subscribes 
to the creed of the Congress and to the Council policy of the Party 
can therefore be set up by the Party as its candidate and will not 
thereby become a meniber ol the Party for any other purpose. He 
will however be bound by all the rules which may be framed by the 
Party to regulate the conduct ol Party members of the Councils, Some 
mis-apprehension exists in the public mind as to the exact nature of 
the Congress creed which an intending candidate who is not already 
a member of the Congress is expected to sign. It is nothing more 
than “the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by ah 
legitimate and peaceful means" and his no reference whatever to 
non-co-operation which the Congress has adapted by resolutions passed 
at its periodical and special sessions, such resolutions being no part of 
the Creed. The form of the undertaking required is given below. 

ISSUE BEFORE THE ELECTOHATES 

In the published programme the immediate objective of the Patty 
is stated to be "the speedy attainme >t of full dominion status" which 
is explained to mean " the right to frame a constitution adopting such 
machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and the genius of the people." It is essential for the self- 
realization of a people to be free to exeicise their natural and inherent 
right to determine and adopt a system of Government most suited to 
their civilization and their cherished traditions. When such a system 
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has been fully evolved it cannot be very different from the Swaraj ya 
which is the ultimate goal of nationalist India. The immediate object.ve 
of the party must necessarily be something falling short of complete 
Swarajya and it is therefore referred to in the programme as the securing of 
the " right to irame a constitution ” as distinguished from the “ fully 
evolved constitmion’’ itself. The words “ domiuion status ” are used in 
their well understood technical sense to convey a definite idea of the 
nature of the constitution to the minds of English statesmen and jurists 
and are not intended to mean any special form of Government estab¬ 
lished in any particular dominion. It is evident that before the old 
order of things can give place to the new the authors of the new 
order must have an effeclive control of the old. In other words, as 
a necessary preliminary to the right to frame their own constitution 

of Swarajya the people of India must obtain an effective control of 

the existing machinery and system of Government. To remove all 
doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis 
of the incontestable right of the people to secure such effective control. 
It will not concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments 

of the administration to be obtained by the grace of the Government 

but will insist on a transference of the power to effect the necessary 
reforms from the bureaucracy to the people themselves. Long lists of 
grievances have been sot lorth in the election manifestoes of certain 
parties and individuals, but the means suggested for their redress have 
no lascinaiion eiihcr for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
ior the peop'e of India. The Swarajya Party will not lay itself out 
to secure famine ration for the politically famished people of India but 
will devote a'l its energy to provide them with a feast of substantial 
rights of citizenship which is their due. On questions like the salt tax, 
certification and Ihe Kenya betrayal the Party has no faith in halting 
measures of the nature suggested in certain quarters but believes in 
the complete etadicatio' of a system which makes such atrocities possible 
as the only remedy. Under existing conditions the Party considers it 
an abuse of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part ot its 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, 
the Provincial Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya 
Party maintains that the powers those function ir es exercise vest in 
the people by right and can only be properly excrci-ed by their 
representatives. 

THE national demand. 

The demand to be made by the members of the Party on entering 
the Legislative Assembly will tfaerefO'^e in effect be that the right of 
the people of India to control the exisiing machinery and system of 
Government shall forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the 
B itish Government and the British Parliament. It is no answer to this 
demand to say that the Government of India has no power unler the 
Act to entertain it. We know it has not and we do not ask it to 
find some power within the four corners of the Act to deal with it. 
It has indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prescribed for 
resolutions, or other motions or with the Act itself. We take the 
position ot the Government of India to be precisely what the late 
l.ord Moiley said, viz, it was that of an agent of the Biilish 
Cabinet, ihe demand will be addressed to the principal through the 
accredited agent as soon as practicable after the results of the elections 
are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in such manner 
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and form as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 
will in its nature be an ofler of certain terms which it will be for 
the agent to accept or refuse on behalf of the principal or take such 
other action theieon as he may be advised, 

The attitude of the elected members of the Party in the Assemb'y 
and the Counci s will depend on the action taken by the Government 
cn the demand formulated by them on the lines indicated above. It 
the right itself is conceded it will be a matter for negotiation between 
the Government and the Nationalist member in the Assembly as to the 
manner in which the right is to be given effect to. But in the event of 
the Governmeni refusing to entertain the said demand or, after agreeing 
to do so, offering terms which are not acceptable, it shall be the duty of the 
members of the Party elected to the Assembly and the Provincial Couccils, 
if they constitute a majority, to nsort, in the words of the Party 
Programme, to a policy of “ uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction 
with a view to make Government through the Assembly and Councils 
impossible ” The objection that the Government will not have sufficient 
time between the date on which demand is made and the opening Session 
oi the legislature to condder it is met by the publication of this manifesto 
which indicates c early the esscnt'al leatures of the demand and copies 
of which are being forwarded to the India Office and the Government 
of India. There is ample time between now and January 1924 for the 
Government to be prepared to make up its mind at least as to whether 
it will dism'ss the demand summarily or try to arrive at a settlement. 
In the former case the course to be adopted by the Party members of the 
Assembly and the Councils has been clearly indicated above In the 
latter it will be easy to arrange the terms and cond tions on which the 
negotiations ate to proceed. 

RELATION TO OTHER POLITICAL PARTIES. 

The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other 
political parties in the country and the people at large that it is p'edged 
to obstruction against the Government and not against any other party 
in the Legislature. It will not be inconsitent with its principles to support 
a non-official measure introduced by any other party or group of members 
if such measure is opposed by the Government It shall also be alw .ys 
open to members of iho Party to accept on such terms and ronditions 
as are likely to promote the general policy of ihe Party, a ‘ bonafide ” 
invitation fiom any other party or group of members of the Legislature to 
join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Government on any non¬ 
official measure opposed by the Government, or on an official mearure 
Opposed by the inviting party or group of members. In the event of 
the members of the Swarajya Party being in a minoiity they will accept 
such invitation only when they form a majority of the Legislature 
concerned along with the inviting party or group of members. The 
Swarajya Party expects all other parties and elected Indian m rabers 
in the Ass mbly or the Councils to support it whole-heart dly in the 
initial demand set out above .and to that end invites their assistance and 
co-operation in formulating and presenting it. It is impossible to con¬ 
ceive that there can be any serious differences between true nation¬ 
alists to whichever party they may be ong as 10 the general attitude 
they ought to take in the Assimbly and the Council towards a system 
of Government which stand; wholly disetedied in the eyes of all 
classes of Indians. 

The agriculiurist of India needs no assurance of the unswerving loyalty 
t f the Swarajya Party to I is cause. He is the back-bone of the 
country and the mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It has 
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now been fully demonstrated that he believes in the Congress and 
the Congress believes in him. The Swarajya Party would miserably 
fail in its primary duty if it did not make the betterment of his 
deplorable condition its first and fore-most concern. It is a happy 
sign of the times that he is fully convinced that his salvation does 
not lie in the temporary benefits which a “benign” Government is 
likely to confer or well-meaning friends are expected to gain. He 
believes in Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows 
that his party i.s the party which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. 
The case with the landowning classes is however different and it has 
to be noted with regret that the tongue of slander lias of late been 
more than usually busy to estrange them from the Swarajya Party. 
All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the prejudice of 
the Party. The Swarajya which the Party aims at i? represented as 
something which has no place whatever for this ancient order the 
members of which have in the past furnished many a brilliant chapter 
to the history of the country, and even in these degenerate days have 
a number of ardent nationalists among them. Ihe Party can only 
appeal to these latter to set at rest the doubts and misgivings of 
tbe’r less enlightened brethren by explaining to them the obvious 
fact that those who desire to help in the building up of Swarajya 
cannot possibly dream of such madness as to undermine the very 
foundations of society as it has existed for hundreds of years m 
India by trying to eliminate an important and influential class 
from it. True it is that the Party stands for justice to the tenant 
but poor indeed will be the quality of that justice if it involves any 
injustice to the landlord. The Party believes that it is only by serv¬ 
ing the true interests of both that it can find a solid base lor 
Swarajya and is pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the 
ether in its hour of need. It welcomes nationalist Zemindars who 
intend contesting the elections as comrades in arms if ihey wi'l only 
agree to avail of the many opportunities for co-operation with the 
Party which they are bound to have within the limilattons of their 
well-known disalrilifies. As has already been stated, the Swarajya 
Section of the I’arty is open to all who will satisfy the very simple 
conditions to which no true nationalist can have any possible objec¬ 
tion. For reactionaries, whether they are Zemindars or others, the 
Party has no sympathy whatever 

There are certain other points which have formed the subject of 
enquiry but it is obviously impossible to go into further details in 
this manifesto. Much will depend upon the circumstances which will 
arise after the elections are over. It will then be for the elected 
members to decide what course to adopt keeping in view the prin¬ 
ciples of non-violent non-co-operation. The Party hopes and trusts 
that its Members will be resourceful enough to meet all eventualities. 

Hostile Influences. 

These are the broad lines of work which the Party has laid out 
for itself, tfow far it will meet with success depends on the support 
it receives from the public in general and the electorates in particular. 
As is well-kncwn, it starts on the camp.nign with a heavy handicap. 
Many of its best men have been dis<iualified by the Government 
from voting o standing for election for no other Crime than the 
love for thiir coun'ry. Crippled as it has thus become, it has only 
had a free han 1 in the matter of the forth-coming elections since 
the last Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have 
been at work against it which it is needless to enter into as the 
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Party knows no going back wh n it has once entered the field and 
will fi^ht to the last man if the country will accept its services. It 
does not admit that any ot its members has really lost the privilege 
of seeking suffrage of his countrymen and will set up some of them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualification unjustly imposed 
upon them. By domg so the Party offers the Government an opportu¬ 
nity to remove those disqualifications and make the elections a fair 
test of the real feeling in the country But if the Government, which 
boasts of having conceded a sub-tantial measure of responsible Govern¬ 
ment to the people of India, cannot have the courage to admit men 
of tried merit and undoubted patriotism into the Legislatures of the 
country, it stands self-condemned. The Party fu'Jy trusts that the 
peop'e will stand by it in electing its candi lates and thereby help¬ 
ing to expos? the fraud practised during the last three years in 
their names. Detaded instructions in thi. behalf will follow. 

ANNEXURE A. 

Extbacts pbom thh PBooBAMMa of thb Swabajpa PABir. 

I.—The goal of the Party is the attainment ot Swarajya. 

III. —The immediate objective o( the Party in the speedy attainment of full 
Dominion status, that is, the securing of the right to frame a Oonstitution adopt¬ 
ing snob maohin-ry and system as ate most suited to the conditions ot the country 
and to the genius of the people, 

IV. —The Party will formulate a definite programme of organising and instruct¬ 
ing the electors of the Legislatures in the country, 

V. —The Party will set up Nationalist candidates tbronghout the country to 
contest and secure the seats in the Legislative Councils and Assembly at the forth¬ 
coming general electious on the following basis ; — 

(a) They will, when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its 
legitimate demands as formulated by the Party, as soon at the elections are over 
and ask for their acceplanoe and faiiilment, within a reasonable timei by the 
Government. 

(b) If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the party, occasion 
will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of uniform, continuons and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view 
to make Government through the Councils impossible but bsfore adopting such a 
policy the representatives of the Party ia the Couuciis will, if nsoessary, strengthen 
themselves by obtainiug an express mandate of the electorates in this behalf. 

(c) Detailed instructions in this behalf will be given by the Paity after the 
-elections are over, 

(d) In no case will any member of the Party aeoept office. 

ANNEXURE B. 

Mbmbbks' Form of Umdbetakino. 

1 ..of. 

. being a member of the Swarajya Party of tbe Indian National 

Congress, do hereby offer myself as a candidate on behalf ot the said patty for 
election to the Legislative Assembly (or Council) from the Constituency of 

... ...and declare that it my Candida'ure is approved by the General Conned 
(or Provincial) Committee I shall faithfully follow the principles and policy of the 
Patty as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on the 22nd February, 
l‘J33, and shall strictly conform to all rules and directions which may have been, 
or may hereafter be, issued by the Genera! or Provincial Council ot the Party or 
a Sub committee appointed by either of the said Councils regulating the conduct 
of elections by members of the Party. I further agree that in case I am duly 
elected I shall faithfully observe all roles and carry out all instructions which 
may from time to time be issued by the General Council for the guidance of the 
elected members of tbe Legislative Assembly and the Provineial Legislative Council, 
and If at any time I feel unable to cany out such instructions I shad forthwith 
tesign my seat and seek re-election if so advised. 
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The Elections and After. 

Following this genoial declaration of policy the Swarajists went 
forward to the polls at the Council Elections in November last. The whole 
covuitry rang wi'h their exultant battlc'cry, and their succe.ss, judging from 
the short time that they had since the Delhi compi-omisa to free themselves 
from fear of an anti-Congrcss mandate, and organise themselves against 
the Moderate-official group on one side and the militant no-changors who 
•still boro a secret grudge .against the Nehru-I)asito,s on the other, was 
beyond all measin o phenomenal. The elections broke the inertia of a year, 
and there was the biith of a new spirit in the country. Never before had 
there been such wide-spread ami genuine enthusiasm among the educated 
classes. It seemed as if the mcphotic intluoiico that llardoH had spoiled 
over them was blown away, and success after sncces.s impelled the 
Swarajist cnthusiiusm to rise to a height which almost rivalled the best days 
of the N-C-0 under Gandhi. The record of the last elections will be 
found elsewhere. But a controversy into which the Dasites were led and 
which at om; time threatened to sidit the patty once more came after tho 
elections. Lord r.ytton in Bengal called for Mr. Das on December llth 
and asked him to form the Bengal Ministry. What happened in tho inter¬ 
view is not kfiown but aflor con,suiting his party Mr. Das declined. On 
December 16th and 17th was held tho fatuous Swarajist mooting at Calcutta 
which framed what is known im the Bcngjil Pact, since then repudiated by 
tho Congress and subjected to acrimonious criticisms in the nationalist press. 

The following,resolutions were passed at this Swarajya party conference: 

A.—H i n d u—M u a I i m Pact 

It is resolved that in order to cstatdish real fonndation of Self-Government in this 
province it is necessary to bring about a pact between the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
of Bengal dealing with the rights of each community when the foundation of Self 
Government is secured. 

Be it resolved that : 

(a) RErUBSUNTATION IN COUNCIL 

Uepresentation in the Bengal Legislative Council bi, on the population basis with 
separate electorates subject to i-unb adjastmunt as may bo necessary by the All-lndia- 
Hindu-MusUin Pact and by the Khilalal and the Congress, 

(b) RKPKEBBNTaTION IN LOCAL BODIES 

Representation to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 40* in every district— 
60 to the community which is in the majority, and 40 to the minority Thus in a 
district where the Hiahomedaos are in majirity they will get 00 pet cent. Similarly 
where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 60 pet cent, and the Mahomedans 
40 cent. The question as to whether there should be separate or mixed electorates 
is postponed for the present to ascertain the views of both commnaities. 

This may be further considered. 

(c) Government Posts 

55 per cent, pf the Government posts should go to the Mahomedans to be worked 
out in the following manner 

Fixing of tests of dlflerent daises of appoiiifraeiits. The Mahomedans satisfying 
rbe ^east test shouM bi preferred till the, abive percentage is attained ; and after that 
according to the proportion of .5,'i to 45 the former to the Mahomedans and tiie latter 
to the ncn-Maiiomertans, subj^'ct to this that for the intervening years a small percentage 
of posts fay 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus, 

(d) Religious Toleration 

(1) In not allowing any resolution or ciiaitment which a6fect8 the religion 
of any of the different communities without the consent of 75 per cent, of tho elected 
members of that community. (2) In not allowing muiic in pmoesBion before any raoique. 

(3) In not interfering with cow-killing for religious facriliccs. 
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(4) In providing that no legialation or enactment in respect of cow-killing iot 
food will be taken up in the Council. Endeavour ehould be marie by members of both 
the communities outside the Council to bring about an understanding between the 
communities. (.*)) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such a 
manner 09 not to wound the religioua feeling of theiHindua. (6) In providing for the 
formation every year of representative committees in every sub-division, of which 
half the members should be Mahomedaua and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among themselves with power to prevent or arbitrate upon any dispute 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance with provision hereinbelore stated. 

B.—Programme of Ihe Party within the Council. 

That with reference to the work within the Council, be it resolveil that the following 
steps should be taken in the following order. 

(I) To insist on the release of all political prisoners. (2) To insist on the with¬ 
drawal of all repressive laws. 

(3) To recommend to the Assembly for the repeal of all repressive legislation. 

(4) Formulation of national riemands for the province, which should be at Past 
of effective provincial resporisible Government. if>) Vole of no-confidence on Ministers, 
if necessary, (fi) Rednotion or refusal of salary to Ministers, if necessary. 

(7) All measures proposed by the Government to be rejected or postponed till 
the grant of the national demand. (8) If the Budget comes up before such grant it 
should be thrown out, unless in the meantime there is a change of situation which indicates 
an honest inclination on the part of Government to concede the demands, in which 
case the party will meet to reconsider the situation, 

(9) The party will act as a whole and the .leoiaion of the majority will be implicitly 
obeyed by all the members (10) Every member will attend unless preventtd by 
illness or very urgent considerations. 

(II) No Swarajist should accept cfHce until the national demand is granted. 

Be It fuither resolved that with regard to the work wllhin the Cruncil the whole 
programme is subject to such revision or modification as the All-India Swarajya- 
Council may think necessary, 

The Meeting at Cocanada 

On Decoinlicr 1 Stli a c.omimuiimio vva.s adrlro.sscd by Mr. C. Das, 
the President and Pt. Motilal Nehru, the G-onoral Secrotary of the All- 
India Swaraj Party to all elected members of the Legislative Asscmblv 
ai;d the Provincial Covuicils as follows :— 

“Ilectiois to the various legislatures in the country have been 
eempleted ai d it is time to explore the avenues for common under¬ 
standing among all the iiationali.st member.s as to the genoi-al principle and 
policy to be followed by them. Ihe Swarajist members are bound liy 
teims of their undortakings to follow the instructions issued by the 
General Council of the Swaraj.va paity and a meeting of that Council 
has been called at Coconada during the Congress week to settle a line 
of action to be, adopted by the party and also to formulate a Demand 
on behalf of India to be jn'csonterl to the British Government. It is 
expected that all nationalist members of legislatures other than iSwarajists 
will join the latter in that demand and also in other matters so far as 
they are found to bo in conformity wdth their own views.” 

Accordingly, the General Council of the party met at Cocanada on 
the 30th at.d 31st December, ai.d iiassed the following resolutions:— 
” Wher eas the Beforms inti'oduecd by the Government of Irtdia 
Act, 19D', have repeatedly been pronounced by the Indian National 
Congress and all shades of Indian public oiiinioii to bo inadequate and 
ur satisfactoiy, and ^'hereas the ovci.ts of the last three years, and tlie work¬ 
ing of the Legislatures inaugurated under the said Act during that period, 
have amply justiiied the Indian piihlic ai.d show'll beyond all doubt 
that the said l-ogislatures are not only uttci'ly powerless to pr'otoct the 
true interests of the Indian people and secure to thonr the most elementary 
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rights of citizenship but arc entiialy unable to defend them from national 
humiliation at home and abroad, and 

“ Whereas the Swara.iyu. Tarty of the Indian National Coi gross by 
its programme adopted in 1923 laid down certain lines of political work 
including eiitry into the said IjOgiBlatures having for its immediate 

oViiective the securing of the right to frame a Constitution adopting 
such system and machinery as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and to the genius of the people, and 

“ Whereas in pursuance of the said programme the iSwarafya Party 
has succeeded in winning a substantial number of seats in the said 
Legislatures at the General Klection just concluded, 

“ This meeting of the General Council of the Swarajya Party held 
at Cocanada or this, the 3Gth day of Dec. 1923, expresses its full agreement 
with the resolutions passed at the several sessions of the Indian National 
Congress to the effect that Tidia is fully fit for Swarajya and that 
there is no justification for with()ldiiig it from the Indian people any 
huger, and this meeting demands that stops bo forthwith taken to 
establish full te,sponsible Govt, in India, aid this meeting is of opinion 

that with a view to eisure a proper atmospheie for the said purpose 
the following prclimii aiy measures .should be immediately adopted :— 

I. “ That the elected menibers of the Cential and Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures do immediately presei,t a De-mand to Govt, asking for ; 

(a) Immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

(b) The immediate and unconditional release of all other political 

piisoMOrs convicted or under trial in India and of persons 

detained in India or foreign countiic.s for political reasons. 

(c) Immediate suspension of the operation , of all oppressive laws 

and orders pas.sed thorouiider, and 

(d) The immediate .summoning of a Pound Table Conference of 

repre.sentativcs of whom one-third shall l>o elected by the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 0110 -third 
by the Indian National Congress, and one-third shall be 
) ominated by Government or elected by such other com¬ 
munities as Government may desire. 

II. “ This Confeience will negotiate with Governmei,t with a view to 
detciinine the priialple of the Constitution for India which shall provide 
inter-alia — 

(a) For declaration of rights on the lines of the resolution adopted 
by the Indian National Congrcs.s at Amritsar 111 1919, and 

(h) For full control of the IjOgislatures, Central and Provincial, 
in all matters of legislative administration, civil and military 
and finance and over the services, iuiporial and provincial, as 
the ease may he. 

The decision of the s.iid Conforonee arrived at as a result of the 
said negotiations \vill then bo laid before a new Legislature elected on 
,i wider franchise than at presei.t, to lie determined liy the .said Round 
Table Coiiferer.ee, aid the said Legislature shall have power to framo 
a constitution for India on the basis of the said deoi.sions and the 
Constitution so framed shall then he presented to tlie Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment to he accepted and embodied in a Statute. 

9 
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Fulthet Reaoiutiona weie adopted next day as follows :— 

III. That the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party 

with the addition of Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, V. Eamdas', and Dr. 
Moonjeo be empowered to iulopt such amendments to the Provisional 
Demand already published as are not inconsistent with the principles 

and policy of the Party. The said Committee is roque.stcd to attend 
the nieeting of the elected members of the Legislatures at Lucknow 
on the tth .laiiuary 1924 and to carry out the amendments afore.said 
without any further reference to the Gcnonil Couticil. 

That the Demands as finally settled at Lucknow, after being signed 
Ijy as many elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the various 
Provincial Legi.slative Comicils both i)re.sont and absent from the Lucknow 
meeting as are willing to join in it, be j)resentod to the Hritish Calnnet 
and the Government of India by regi.storod post. That the Leader of 

the Party in the Assembly to be elected at the meeting in Lucknow 
will put a question at an early meeting of the Assembly asking the 
Government what stops it proposes to take on the said demand. 

CJBNl'RAL INSTRL'CTION FOR MKMBERS 

IV. The future action of the mombers of the Party in the As.s6mbly 

and Provincial Councils will l>o regulated according to the following 

instructions. 

I. In the event of the Government accepting the-principle of the 
demand or taking time to consider it, the Leader of the Party in 
consultation with s\ich other members of the AssoTubly as may bo elected 
for the purpose shall pvit himself in communicatioj) with the Govern¬ 
ment and arrange all proliminaiies in regard to the various items coji- 
stituting the- said demand, I'rovidcd that no modification of a)iy of the 
Sub-Clauses of Clause T shall bo aecci)ted without the sanction of 
the Exc5cutivo Committee of the General Council of the Party. Provided 
further that the line of action to ho mlopted by the members cf the 
Party in the Assembly and the Provinoial Legislative Council before 

the acceptance of the demand by the Government shall bo regulated 
by such instructions a.s the Executive Committee of the Goner',il Council 
of the Party may issue in that b.dulf from tiino to time. 

In the event of the Goveriiinojit refusing to eiitei-tain the .said 
demand after agreeing to do so olfering toi'ins which ai'O not acccpto.l, 
it shall be the duty of the members of the Party to resort to a policy 
of uiiilorni, continuous and consistont okstruction with a view to make 
Government through the Councils inipossihlc. .Such obstruction should 
lie olfered on all occasions when the members of the Party by 
theniselve,s or liy joining any other party or group of mombers of 
the Assembly arc in a position to defeat the Govorjimeiit. On otlmr 
occasions the members of the Party in the As.sombly and tlu Legislative 
(-.'ouncils of Hengal, United Provinces, Central Provinces and Poinbay will 
take no part in tlin inoceedings and the following insti-uctions will 
bo followed :— 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBSTRUCTION, ETC. 

1. The members of the paity will accept no otlieo in the gift of the 
Government with or without salary or other remuneration. 
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2. No member of the Party shall agree to be on the panel of chair¬ 
men iiomiiiatod by the President or to servo on any Select or Stand¬ 
ing Committee or Commission nor take part in the voting for the 
election of members to any Select or Standing Committee or Commission 
except when the formation of such Committee Or Commission can be 
m.ade imi;iossi))le by a majority voting against every person proposed for 
election. 

3. Members are at liborty to exercise the right of interpellation with 
a view to elicit information. It is expected that questions will be so 
framed as not to contain or imply a request for the redress of any 
giievancc. 

4. No ] 11 ember of the Party shall move any resolution or introduce 

a bill. Provided that it shall always be open to members of the Party 
to accept on such terans and conditions as .are likely to promote the 
general policy of the Party an invitation from any other party or group 
of members to join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Covern- 
ment on any non official motion or measure opposed by the Government 
Of on ariy ofticiid motion or measure opposed by the inviting party 
or group of members. Huch invitation shall only l.>o accepted when the 
members of the i>arty by themselves or with the inviting party or group 
of members form a majority of the I>egi.slature conoeriied. 

6. When members of the party are voting on any motion all members 
of the Partly shall bo bound to go into the same lobby. 

6. All demands for grants in the Legislative Assembly shall bo 

wholly opposed, thus ensuring the total rejection of the budget. 

7 . All demands for grants in the Provincial Council shall also bo 

opposed provided that it shall be open to members of the Party with the 
previous sancti>)n of the Executive Committee of the General Council to 
abstain from voting on any demand for a grant if thoie are special reasons 
in any pi'ovince for such abstention. 

8 . All questions of doubt or difficulty not covered by these instruc¬ 
tions or re(iuiritig the interpretatfon of these instructions may, if necessary, 
bo referred to the Executive Committee of the tToncial Council and the 
decision of thar Committee on such questions shall be final. 

9. The members of the Party in the Provincial Legislative Councils 

will select a Leader and such other ofiice-bcareis as may be necessary 
at an early date. 

10. As very few members of the Party have been elected to the 
Legislative Councils of Madras and the I’unjab and no combination with 
other parties oi- groups of mcmher.s is likely to be effective, the Swarajist 
mcnibois of the said Legislative Councils will not take part in the proceed 
ing.s and attend from time to time only with the object of preventing 
vacancies. 

11. These instructions do not apply to the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Grissi as no members of the Party as such wore sent up 
for election to that Council. It i.s expected that the Nationalist members 
of the i-aid Council will frame their own rules on the lines of those instruc¬ 
tions so far as possibli!, 

12. It is recommended that all Swanyists and other Nationalist member.s 
shall attend tin meeting of the A.sscmbly and the Provincial Councils 
dressed in pure Khaddar. 
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The Lucknow Swarajiat Conference 

As decided at Coooiiada a Conference of Swarajist and non-Swarajist 
members of the legislative bodies in India met in the Rifah-i-am hall, 
buoknow, on January 9th. to discuss the terms of the I)h)mand.s to be 
preseijted to the Govt. .Mr. C. R. Das presided. The attendance was 
however very meagre, and contrary to expectations, there was tiot much 
of enthusiasm. Very few Council members from the distant provinces 
attended and even the members of the U. P. Council did not join whole¬ 
heartedly. The reason wm that by some mischance the letters inviting 
the members were mysteriously miscarried by the post. 

At the outset Pandit Motilal Nehru made a statement explaining the 
object of the meeting and regretting that out of 600 invitations issued by 
him to the elected members of the Legislatures only very few attended and 
that therefor e it was riot pi’oper to decide the (piostion of the demands finally 
at the meeting. However, ho said, the demands drafted were .such that 
nobody could have any objection to any of them. They, in his opinion, would 
meet the desire of the rno.st loyali.st.s of loyalists, of the most extre¬ 
mist of oxtremi.sts, and even of the Government. He however asked 

the iron-Swarajiat members present not to be affected in cortsidoi’ing the 
draft by the fact that it was framed by the Swaraj party, but to 

treat it only as a draft made by some one and their consider it. He 

.also remarked that the decision of this conference could not be treated 
as final as a large lutrnber of members could not be present due to 
i!on-rcceipt of invitations. He suggested that the demand might be 
circulated to the Council members and that another Confoi'cnce of a' few repj-o- 
■sentatives fr om every Council might V»c called at Delhi at the end of the 
moi.th. This proposal was strongly objected to by a member of the Bihar 
Couricil and by Mr. Ramdas as it would load to groat delay. They maiirtaiircd 
that the ultimate decisiirn as to the fornr of the demands should rest 
with the Swarajists and not with all sections cif the elected members. 

Birt both Mr. Das and Pandit Nehru disagreed with this view and the 
few Nationalists that wore ther'e expressed the desire that members 
of therr party should be given more tiino to think over the form that 
the demarjds shoirld take. There was .some differ-cnce of opinion as to whether 
the Executive of the Swaiajya Party had the final voice in the shaping 
of demat ds or whether the elected members should bo given a free 

hand in shaping it. After some discussion on the night of the flth and 
aften oofi of the 10th it was finally rc.solved by those who wei'e pre.sont 

that the demand .as drafted at Cocariada should bo circulated to the 

elected members of the Legislatures in the country and that another’ Corr- 
ference of the elected rnemhers shordd be held at Delhi at the end of 
the month and that the demand as finally approved at the Delhi meeting was 
to be presented by the members of the Assomlrly and that signatvrres 
of the provincial memhers who might be willing to sign the demand might ho 
subsequer.tly oTitained. In view of the very informal nature of the 
f ’onferenoe ar d the sm.sll attei;datice no formal rc.solutior.s were passed 
except deciding rrpon postporiting the matter. 

THE PUNJAB AND MADRAS. 

This infructuous Confer ence was followed by a meeting of the Exocrrtive 
Committee of the (Jeneral Council of the Swaraj party with Mr. Das in the 
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chair. The i’vuiial) ywarajist members comiikiiied agaiiibv ihe uuwoikable 
nature of the instruction issued by the meeting hold ao Cocanada and 
said that on communal questions arising in the Punjab the Hindu Swaraj¬ 
ists could not but vote with the other Hindu members and that restraint 
placed upon them in such matters could not be enforced. 

As regai'da instruction No, 10 which required the membei's not to 
take part in the proceedings of the Council, it was stiungly objected to by 
the Punjab and Maclras members. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

tVith regard to the Geuti-al Provinces those present from that pi-ovmce 
explained that the Government had placed at the fore-front of their 
programme for the opening session those very important bills which were 
all bonoficial measures. The J.aiid Settlement Pill which was intended to 
prevent the ryot fiom being overtaxed by executive aotioji ; the bill to 
prohibit opium smoking and the third bill to improve the Klemoiitary 
Education Act came on the fiost day of the Council. The people stood to 
gain a gi'eat deal if the Swarajist members of the Council would get those 
Bills through the Council in the from i)i which they wanted them. 
So they wanted to have instructions from tlio party as to whether 
they should reject even tho.so Bills or whether they should allow them 
to pass in the Council, it was decided that tin? measures should bo 
opposed in spite of their boneticial nature and that they should not bo 
allowed to pass in l;ho Council. 

The Executive Committee then iiasscd the following lesolution.— 

‘‘Uadet cae leiolutian 4 paaiied by ttie Uenural Cuuueil ui Oouuuada, leaving il; to- 
tble Cummuies to iaaue matructiuiiB m tegulate the action of tbe mcuibcru of the 
patty In the Aeaembly and Provmoiai Couuola before the final acceptaace or rejecti¬ 
on of the national demand, it le resolved that the mstiuctions contained in the eaid 
resolution will generally apply with thle exception that reBolutiima oonsiatent with 
the principle of nou-oo operation may ba moved in the Aasembly and the Provin¬ 
cial Conncild on ucca-ione when defeat of the Qovernment is fairly cetiaiu, 

“While deploring the action of certain tiwaiajiet members of Sladraa and the 
Punjab Councils in peimitiiug public criticism of instruction No. 10 issued by the 
General Council without waiting tot the deoiaion of the Executive Committee on their 
lepieseutatioD, it im exfilained that the aaid instruction in no way alfeots the general 
rale. Whenever Kwarajist members of Provincial Councils can combine with other 
parties or groups of members to defeat Goveruinent, they are at liberty to do so. 
In eases where suiscesstnl ob.ttuotion is not possible or is very highly improbable 
instruction No. 10 is a necessary corollary from (ireceding instructions. It waa 
designed to safeguard small minorities of Bwarajisls such as those in Madras and 
the Punjab Councils from being led into ineffective combinatinus and futile opposi¬ 
tion of Government. But on occasions when the deleat ot the Gjst. is assured by such 
minorities joining with other parties, there is nothing to prevent rhem from doing so. 

The Delhi Conference 

After Lucknow the activities of the Kwanijists were directeil in their 
respective provinces in their local councils, anrl the General Council of 
the Paity concentrated itself at Delhi against the Legislative Assembly. 
Their work in the provincial Coimoils and the Assembly is detailed elso- 
whoro in the section on Council iiroeeedings. At Delhi, after numoi-ous- 
informal confcrenco.s, the joiiA conference of the Swarajist and non- 
Swarajist momlieis of the legislatures was held on 3rd. February at Raisina, 
with Mr. C. K. Das in the chair. 
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There were in all about eighty members present including the Eight 
Honlde V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Lallubhai Samaldas, Mr. R. P. Karandikar, 
Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Mr. Vodamurthi, Raja Rampal Singh, Syod Raja 
Ali, Dr. Ganesh Prashad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Moulana Atdul Kalam Azad. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru explained at the outset the circumstances which 
brought about the meeting. The National Demand as drafted at Cocanada 
and coi finned at Lucknow had, ho said, received the support of fifty 
members of the Legislative Assembly and two hundred persons belonging 
to various provincial Legislative Councils. This t-'onference was convened 
to consider the various items of the National Demand and the form 
and manner in wliich they should bo presented. 

Mr. Bai-ia, a Moslem Member from the Punjalr, observed that there was no 
necessity for pressing the National Demand drafted by the Swaraj Party 
as there was already a n.otion by Mr. Kangachariar in the Legislative 
Assembly, but if the National Demand was to be considered and pi-osentcd 
to the Government then ho strongly urged adequate representation of 
Mahonuidan interests in constituting a Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Dumasia, on behalf of the Parsis, promised support in the Assembly 
to all motions meant for the good of the people. He incidentally informed 
the meeting that his resolution in the Assembly for a Round Table Con¬ 
ference to solve differences between the Government and Non-co-operators 
had Keen disallowed. 

Mr. Patel thoiiglit that they should consider if the best method of 
approaching the question of National Demand was to move a suitable 
amendmeiit to Mi'. Raiigachariar’s resolution in the Assembly. 

Ml'. Jayakar pointed out that the fii-st business before them was 
to ascertain how many wore agreed in asking for Dominion Status and 
then to proceed step by stop as to how to present the demand. 

Mr. Jinriah asked the Conforence to decide whether they were in 
favour of immediate rcspon.siblo Government or responsible Government 
bv instalments. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Brinivasa Sastri, as a member of the Liberal 
party, opined that there was no objection to the demand for Dominion Status. 
Ho was perfectly willing to agicc that it was high time that a demand 
tor full responsible Government should bo made, but if it was for full 
Responsible Government immediately then they must put off for some 
time military, naial and foreign and political dopaitments because even 
with the best will in the world the Government could not make over these 
branches to popular control. 

President;—Suppose the details of the demand for full responsible 
Government Sue left to be decided by the Round Table Conforence ? 

The Rigid lion’ble iSasti-i; Then 1 am perfectly agreeable. 

After further discussion, the following resolution was arrived at;— 

“ Ihis Conference is of opinion that the Government he asked to take 
stops immediately for the c.stablishmoiit of full responsible Government 
in India.” 

Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution and Mr. Kelkar seconded it. 

Mr. Rangachaiiar in supporting the resclutiou said that his own 
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motion in the Legislative Assembly expanded this and was more specific 
in character, namely, revision of the Govenmient of India Act for seeming 
Jfomiiiion Status aiid provincial autonomy, but the ijuestion of form and 
means would bo .fudged by the committee of the Hound lAble Conference. 

The Eight Hon'blc Mr. V. S. .Sriuivasa Sastri tentatively accepted the 
resolution subject to the qualifittitions and reservations which he would 
press if given an opportunity to do .so in the Eound Table Conference 
or in the Committee. 

Lala Lajpat Rai thought that the resolution as moved by Mr. Jinnah 
was an expression of the opinion strengthening the motion of Mr. Kaiigachariar 
in the Assembly. 

The I'csolution \vas put and carried. 

I'ho Confeience without discussion adopted the following resolution 
on the motion of the IJon’blo R. P. Kara.xlikar, seconded by Mr. 
Harchandrai Visliindns ;— 

“ This Confei-enec proposes that cither a Committee or a Round Table 
Conference of public men i-epresenting various communities and interests 
be appointed with a view to consider ami recommend measures for tlie 
purpose of ostahlishing full responsible Uovei'nment.” 

The Conference then adjourned till the next day. 

Meiunvhile a commitiee of the Assembly members consisting of three 
.Swanyists namely Pundit Motila) Nehru, Mr. V'. J. Patel and Mr. N. 
C. Kelkar and thiee uoir.Swarajists, namely Mr. Rangachariar, Sir 
Purshotamdas 'I'hakurdas and ^Mr. .M. A. ,)innah had been sitting 
since the last nighi: with a view to arrivitig at a united and common amendment 
10 Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution rcgaiding tlio Dominion status. 

Next day, Poh. 4th. the Contcrcnce of the Members of the Logis- 
lature resumed sitting. Mr. C. ,H. Das piesided. Attendance was tliinner 
than before and among those absent were Mr. iSastri, Sir J'ursliotamdas 
Thakuidas and Mr. .Rangachariar. Two more re,solutions wore ad<;ptcd, 
one oxiircssing the opinion of the (.'■onferenco tliat with a view to ensure 
proper atmosphere, tlio iollowing steps .sliould bo immediately adopted ; 

“'.Ihat a demand should lie immcdiatoi.v presented to the C(.)vcrninont 
of India for (a) the immediate and unconditional I'oloaso of Mr. G-audhi, 
(b) the immediate and um.onditioiial release of all other persons con¬ 
victed or under trial in India or detained in India on political grounds, 
and (c) the innnodiato suspension ot repressive laws and the ordci-s 
passed thereunder jiending the doiilieralions of the Jtuund Table Conference.” 

The next resolution adopted tlcdarod tliat tlio decisions ai i ived at by 
the Round Table Conference .should be placed boforo a newly elected 
I.egislatnro for tluii' apiuoval and pi'csontation to the Dritish Parliament 
to lie embodied in a Statute. 

A speaker raised the point as to whether a now Assembly would 
be eloeted on the same basis as tlic existing Assembly. Mr. Das replied 
that it wa.s for the ( onferenco to decide all theao points. 'Iho real 
question was to see wlietliei- there came a change of heart in the (Tovernment, 

The Conference next appointed a small Committoo to secure .signa- 
turo.s to the National Domaiid and forwaid it to the Covernment and 
supplement it later by more signatures from the Provinces as those 
were obtained. 
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THE SWARAJIST PARTY 

The New Party Formation 

The identity of the Swai'£i..iists in the Legislative Assembly merges at 
this point into a new coalition of Swaraiists-Irdependents, later known as 
the new Nationalist paity, about which a fuller account is given on p, 122. 
The main work of the Cei.tral Sw’arajists ends here with the formation 
of a new party of 72 As.somb]y members, amongst whom were 48 Swarajists, 
.pledged to act in conceit. A.s to the work done by this new party in the 
Legislativo Assembly, the following account was given by Pt. Motilal 
Nchiu before a Bombay audience on April l&th. last:— 

\ National demand in complete accordance with the Swarajiat programme 
waa formulated and presented hy way of an amendment to a resolution asking 
for the establishment of full responsible Governmeut in India. That amendment 
was carried by the overwhelming majority of 7ti to 48 (see p. 146). We then waited lor 
the response. It came at last, but turned out to be highly unsatisfactory. 41! 

was now ready for the first attack, and it was delivered when the first four 
demands for grants came up for disentsion. These , as you know, were reieoted one 
attir the other. They rdated to Customs, Income tax, Balt and Opium. The money 
demanded was to run these departments which raised revenue on these htads, The 
meaning of the refusal to grant money to run these departments, was that there 
wruld be no agency to release the revenue, and when it is borne in mind that it 
is the revenue irom these four sources which supplied the sinews of war to th,- 

Government of fndia, it will be easily undetstood that the vote of the Assembly 

was tantamount to paralysing the Government of India. That would of course be 
so, only if the Government of India were bound by the vote of the Assembly, 
which is not the case in this country. The actual result therefore was simply 

this. From the Swarajist point of view, tho Government was driven to carry on 
by the exercise of its autocratic powers, and not by the vote of tho Assembly, 
and from the point of view of other Nationalists, it w’as the most emphatic 

protest that could be lodged against the action of tho Government. Both objects 
were thus fully achieved. Under the rules governing free representative institutions it 
applicable to this country the Government would have lain prostrate at the feet 
of tbe Assembly. It was saved only by its autocratic powers. 

The Chivalsou.? Coubsb. 

Now, I come to tbe second stage, which has been characterised as showing 
a great weakness on oui part ; I mean the attitude we took in relation to tie- 

remaining demands for grants. It was of coiiTse open to us to refuse them as we 
had done in the first four, but we adopted a more chivalrous course. All the 
remaining grants put together could not suffice to run any considerable part of 
the machinery of tbe administration, civil or military. The refusal of these grBi<ts 
would therelore have amounted to a mutiliation of tbe prostrate form which lay 

before us without materially improving the position. We refrained from this process 

of mutiliation and allowed our soldiers to play a more innocent gamo. Some of 
them were anxious to show their opacity lor dealing with the merits ot tbe 

denands, and we allow'ed thim to have their own way. Then came the final act 

in this drama ot tragedy, whatever you may rail it, I mean the Finance Bill. At 
the call of the whips the soldiers rallied fresh and strong and felt into litre again 
for the final attack which however was not delivered till every precaution had been 
taken to cover a possible retreat in the event of some unexpected mishap, lliis 

was done by putting in a number of amendments reducing the various new taxes 
proposed in the Bill, while the main attack was to be directed against the B.l! 

itself as a whole. The discussion of tbe amendments on the previous evening at 
out Party meeting, put eur friends of the PfS'’ efif the scent, and they flashed 
messages across the country and tbe seas, inlirming the world that the Swarajists’ 
attack on tbe Pinande Bill was to take the form of atnendments to claoses. Many 
of the Swarajists themselves were unaware that the main attack was to be deli¬ 
vered against tbe Bill itself. They were made fo march as it were under sealed 
orders. Early next morning at G o’clock Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya informed 
me oT the readiness of the Non-Swaraj group of the Nationalist Party to take part 
in the main attack. Nothing could better please the Swarajist who were spoil¬ 
ing for a big fight. The rally was sounded, and the Swarajists and Nou-Swarajists 
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ItESiDKiiT.— The Hoii’ble Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton. 

DBI'UTV Pbksidknt. 
ftlajot Haesan Suhtawardy. 

Ex-01 t’icio. 

The Hoii’ble Sit Bijay Cband Mahtab, 
Mabarajahdbirajah Babadui of Buidwao. 
The HoL’ble Sir Abdur Kahim. 

The Hou’ble Sir Hugli StepheneoD. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. Donald. 

The Hon’ble Maalri A. E. F.azl-uIHnq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. E. Ghuznavi. 
flFFK lALS. 

Mr. A. N, Moberly. 

Major-General B. H. Deare. Mr. D. U. 1 
Mr, M. C. McAlpin. Mr, N. B. Gupta. 


Non-Officials. 

Mr. 8. C. Mnkerjt. Baba Charu Chandra Dae. 
Mr. K. Q. Kay Chaudbury. Mr, M. Daud. 
Babn Dcbi Proead Ehaitan. 

Bai Abftjash Ch. Banerjee Bahadur. 

Mr. D. J. Cohen. Mr. P. N. Guha. 

Baba Jatindia Natb Basu. 

Mr. Satcowtipati Boy. 

Dr. Pramatbanatb Barterjea. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chunder. 

„ Mr. Aebiny Coomar Banerjee. 

Babu Eoroda Proead Dey. 

„ Khagendra Nath Ganguly. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandia Boy. 

Baba Sarendta Nath Ray. 

Bai Pyari I.al Does Bahadur. 

Baba Sarat Ch. Basu. Anil Baran Boy, 
Baja Manilall Singh Boy. 

Baba Abanish Chandra Bay. 


,, A, Mart. Air. J, A. L. Swain. 

,, G. S. Dutt. Mr, G. T. Huntingfold. 
,, G. G. Dey. ,, J. T. Donovati, 

Dr. T. 0, D. Dunn. Mr. L, Emerson. 

„ S. C. Stuart-VVilliame. 


„ Babu Umei Chandra Chatterjee, 

„ Debendta Lai Khan. 

Mr. C. R, Dae. Mr. H. C, Naskar. 

Babus Mabendra Nath Maity, Taraknatb 
Makerjea, Mannoatha Nath Roy. 
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liai Harendranath Chaudhuii. 

Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarker. 

Mahaiaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy. 

Mr. D. N. Boy. Mr. B N. Sasmal. 

Babu Sailaja Nath Boy Chaudhnri. 

Mr. Kiian S. Boy. Mr. Nalini K. Sarkar. 

Babu Manmohon Neogi 

Dr. Kuirud S. Hay. O'. Mohini M. Das. 

Bai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudhuri Bahadur 
Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta. Mr. N. C. Sen. 

Babu Akhi) Chandra Datta. 

„ Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 

„ Sudaisan Chakratarty. 

,, Joglndra Chandra Chakravarti, 

Bai Sahib Panchanan Barua. 

Babu Nagendra Natayan Bay. 

Dr. J, M Daa Gupta. 

Babu Eoini'B Chandra Bagcbi. 

Mr. P. D. Baikat. Mr, S. Mabboob Aley, 

,, H. S, Suhrawardy. I 

Haulri Wahed Hossain. 

„ Allabaksh Sarkar. 

,1 IHubammad Yasio. 

„ Z.annooi Abamed 
Dr. A. Suhrawardy. 

Maulvi Aftab Hossain Joatdar. 

,, Ekramul Huq. Maulvi Abdul Quadar. 

,, Sayyed Sultan Ali. 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri. 


Kban Bahadur Kazi Zahiiul Huq. 

Maulvi Md Abdul Jubbat Pahlowan. 

„ Taytbuddin Ahmed. Mr. Altaf AH. 
„ Ba'yed Abdut Rob Chowdhury. 

„ Fszlal Karim Chowdhury. 

Khaje Nazimuddin. Syed M. Masib. 

Maulvi Md. Nnrul Huq Chaudbury. 

S. Syed Emdadul Haq. M, Amanat Khaa 
Maulvi Asimuddin Abamed. 

Abdur Rashid Khan. 

„ Sayedal Hoque, 

Haji Lai Mahammed. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Md. Ohoinuddin. 
Maulvi Ivader Baksh. M. Abdul Gafut. 

„ Basar Mahs-mmad. 

„ Mahi-nd Din Ehan. 

„ Hajib Uddin Tarafdar. 

Kban Bahadur Maulvi Mushar.rut Hossain. 
Mr. J. A. Jones. Mr. Edward Villiers. 

„ J. Campbell Forrester. Mr.J. A. de Lisle. 
,, W. L. Travers. Mr. H. Barton. 

Babu Satya ICishore Banerjee. 

Mr. Brovash Chunder Mitter. 

Babu Btajendra Kishore Roy Chaudbury. 
Mr. Aiun Chandra Bingba. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Bay. 

Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose. 

Mr. A. F. Rahman. Dr. H. W. B. Moreno. 
,, Arthur d’Anyers Willis. 




Hr. A, Cucluaii. Mr. .1. Y, Raja <'a(?e l^aw. 

Mr. G. F. Bose. Sir Willoughby Carey. „ Byomkee Ciiakravarti. 

Mr. T. C, Crawford. Mr. R. B. Wilson. „ Tarit Bhusan Boy. 

Mr. G. Cooper. Mr. .1. CoUle. Sir George Godfrey. Babn Badiidas fSwwika. 


Chief Events. 

23 Jan 21 Counoil opened by H. E. the Governor. 

25 Jan 21 Mr. Sen Gupta's Resolution on Release of K<“gulatioii HI IbisoiieiH 
moveil the day before passed after a licated debate—Another 
I'eeolution on the Release of Political Pj'isonei's passed by a large 
raaiority—Mr. B. K. Bos(^’s resolution on the Repeal of llopressive 
J.iiws moved. 

2fi Jan 24 Resolution on the repeal of Repressive Law’s passed by a large majority. 

18 Feb 24 THE BCDGET PREHENTED—President gave his reasons for dtsaJ,owing 

the no-confidenee motion on the Ministers. 

19 Feb 24 Mr. .1. N. Basu’s motion for tlie abolition of tlie Post 1). P. I. 

carried. Mr. S. N. Roy’s motion on theMe.sion Awanl ailoptcd. 

20 l’'cb 24 Dr, 1'. N. Bannerjea’s motion on Amendment of Devolution Rules 

passed.—Kumar tjlii'r Bekliare.swar Hoy’s motion of No-Contidene« 
on Ministers lost, by one vote. 

20 Feb 24 Budget iliscussion continue<i for tlie next four days. 

•29 Fell 24 Close of general discussion on Budget—Mr. ( ’. R. Das laid down a deiinite 

Constructive I'l'ogranime in reply to Govt. Challenge. 

12 Mar 24 Mr. Mushrafl llofsttin's motion on 80 per eent Moslem Representation 

hotly debated. 

1.3 Mar 24 Mi'. C. B. Das's amendment that the motion on Moslem Reprc.sentaiion 
lie adjourned Sim die eariittl. 

14 '.liar 24 Kon-Cflioial Resolution on Entenaiiimrnt Tax ilefealetl, but those on 

Muslim Pilgrims to Mecca and Hedjaz, and Changes in the Bengal 
Electoral Rules carried. Rent Act Amend. Bill passed. 

15 Mar 24 D. E. the Governor suthlenly appeared in the Council and made a 

speech pointing out the dangers of obstiuction—.SwarajiBt,s walk 

out of llic Hall in protest. 

19 Mar 24 Mr. Sen Gujila’s motion for refusal of grant uniler i.and lievenue 

carried—Hon. Mi'. Gu/.iiavi’s demand under Excise pas.sed—Mr. 
Donakl’s demand under Stamps rcjee.ted. 

2(1 Mar 24 Demands under Forests, Fehoduled Taxes, Irrigation etc. and Geuei'al 

AdminisUation refused ; Demand under Registration jiassed. 

24 Mar 24 Mr. Byedul Hmi’s moliou for refusal of Mini.stci's’ Salary carried—.Sir 

A. Rahim’s demand umler Administration of Justice refused. 

2(1 JIar 24 Demand under Jails and Convicts’ Settlements rclused—Demand under 
Police partially granted. 

27 Mar 24 Demand under Ports ami Pilotage I'efused—Demand umler Fhlucaiion 

granted after slioi't reduction. 

28 Mar 24 Demands umler Medical and Public Health granted. 

29 Mar 24 Supplementaiy estimates prrsentwl and voted. 

] Apr 24 Demand under Industries and ten other demands passed irnoj)pos.»(l 

COVNCIL PROROGUED. 

14 Apr 24 Governot ceJtMied tlie leieeted Budget gi'.ants. 
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cbserfnlly answered. PaadiC iladaa Mohan ■ Malaviya led the attack by opposinii 
thi introduction of the Finance Bill. He dealt with the subject thoroughly an* 
with his uiual eloquence. Sir Malcolm Hailey then made a teeble stand against 
Maliviyajis condemnation of the Oovernment. This was followed by a short speech 
from me, and the utixt mameut the Bill was thrown out by a majority Thus 
ended the budget discussion but nut the Finance Bi,l; for it came back the neat 
day with a recommendation from the Viceroy to pass it with certain modifica¬ 
tions. This was in effect a command which the Assembly was called upon to 
obey with a loaded pistol pointed at its head. The Oovernment had taken steps 
to fill vacancies among its supporters and we had the H'laeure of seeing a vice-Koy 
la the Assembly Cuambet, 1 mean the gentleman who was appoiuud in place of 
Mr. K. 0, Roy absent on depntatiun to England. When and now Mr. Roy resigned 
his scat, whether by wire trom Bombay or by wireless from uiid-oceau was not 
explained. These expedients however did not succeed. A faint muto-ur of 
was h.-ard from the Treasury Benches followed by the roar ol ‘Noes' from various 
other pans ot tlie Assembly Chamber and the Finance. BUI was tinuUy laid 10 
rest BO far us tbe ABBembiy was couccrued. 


LAUOUS t’AHTY AND LaDOUS OOVEHNMGNT 

There are two charges laid at our door by Moderates. The first is, that it is suicidal 
lolly to estrange “ friends of India in England.'’ There are in England, I admit, both 
true and false friends of India. 1 am only concerned with the former, and 1 can assure 
yon that there is not one among them who would be estranged from us by our 
standing upon our rights and trying out utmost to shake off the chains that bind 
113. Thu second charge is that we have not given the Labour Government a chance. 
I deny this charge also. Those who make it do not know what they are talking 
about. Von may take it from me that the Labour Government’s only chance lies 
in our standing upright. We cannot possibly strengthen them by lying low There 
is only one word in the English vocabulary for a man who can hit back but 

does not do so. That (e a word of six letters beginning with 0 and ending with 
D. I leave it to you to fin 1 out that word. I have faith in the Labour Party 
but I have no faith in a Labour Government. As baa been pointed cut. Labour 

is only in Office and not in power, it has to speak at one time with the voice 
ot the Tory and at another with the voice ot the Liberal, whichever Patty it 
wishes to be supported by. We have heard Mr. MacDonald’s threat to ns when he 
was about to enter Ufflee. He said that the Labour Government would not be 
cowed down by the Swarajists. In that threat I don’t hear the voice of 
Mr. MacDonald the Leader of the Labour Party. it is clearly that ot a Tory 
with bub a faint note of Liberalism on it. Where 1 can easily recognise the 
Labour Lea let is in the letter which he wrote in April 1918:_ 

“ Whatever form the Government machinery might take, tvvo things must be 
granted. In the first place the Viceroy's Council must be of the nature of a 
cabinet and must be lesponsible tu the representative authoTities, In the second place 

India must have control over her own finances. 1 hope that broad-minded wisdom 

is to assist both of os to arrive at a bappy conclusion.’' 

1 can only repeat the hope which 1 expressed in the Assembly that this 
broad-minded wisdom would be brought to bear upon the demand presentid by us. 
As to our action meanwhile, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, I said ; “ With malice 
towards none, with charity lor all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, we strive on to finish the work we ate in." 1 cannot believe that 
Labour has gone back upon its principles so soon alter entering upon office. The 
real mind of Labour is not to be gathered from official pronouncements of members 
of the Cabinet, but from the acctcdited organs of the j arty. The “ Daily Herald ” 
and the “ New Leader ” have bolb suppoited out claim to the full, if we wish to 
profit by their support, we can only deserve it by behaving like men. 

We have done little. Put what is that little f On this solemn occasion of the 
anniversary of the Jalliauwalla, 1 put it to you in all humility, wheihei we have not 
created a crisis such as the Government has never been confronted with before. 
We have not shed a drop of blood. We have not ciawUd on out beUies. We have 
stood erect as men in aoseriing our bittb-ngbt. We have made a brave show ot 
khaddet in the cKaoel ot the bureaucracy. We have plauttd the National flag 
in the heart of thn Council Chamber. We have driven the Government to cast 
tff its mask of govecuiug through the representauves ot the people, and have 
tomptlkd it to catty on the administration by its own autooialic powers. 
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The National Conference 

dklhi—fkbuuaby nsD, mi/. 

In conti-ast to these activities of the Swarajists, the Moderates 
or Liberals held a conference of their own under the auspices 
of the Besantite National Convention inaugurated last year at Delhi. 
The second session of this National Conforenoo coninieneed its sitting 
on Feb. ‘22nd at Delhi, under the prcsidciiey of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sap7u. 
Among those present were Dr. Annie Besant, the convener, the Kt. Hon. 
.Srinivasa Sast]'i, Sir Sivaswami lyei', Sir I’nibhottanidas l hakuidas, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Karandikar, Sir Devaprasad Saihiidhikari, Messr.s 
Khaparde, Natesaii, Vedaimuti, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachaiidra Rao, 
Dr. Gonr, Venkatapatti Ruju, Rama Iyengar, Bclvi, Lohakare, Kabiruddin 
Ahmed, K, C. Noogy, Moulvi Abdul Kasim, K. K. Chandra, S. N. Singh, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Major Mahomed Akhar Khan, W. S. .1. Wilson, J.ady 
Emily Lutyens and others of the Moderate party. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, in opening tlie proceedings, .said that in 
one word the object of the Conference was to bring about an altera¬ 
tion or amendment in the oonstitution of the country and of the Gov- 
erninetit which would satisfy the aspii'ations of Indians. At thcj present 
moment there wore some who pinned their faitli on a Round Table 
Conference, others in an official committee and still others, like himself, 
who thought that a Royal Commission would probably solve the ditfi- 
c.ulty, whatever be the agency created. Those who believed in corifsti- 
tntioiial advance felt that they ought to have a voice in the determi¬ 
nation of the future of India. One of the functions of this Conference 
was to focus public opinion on the scheme they would preirare. There 
was nothing iiicousistent hetwoon the idea of a convention such as had 
been suggested by this Conference since last year and the appointment of 
a Royal Commission. But if this Conference succeeded in focussing public 
opinion and preparing a scheme, it would not he derogatory to thorr 
position nor would it load to any harm if they placed their scheme 
for examination by the Royal (.'omrriission. They must disseminate in 
Knglii! d corr ect ideas about the aims ai.d objects of ]ndian,s, because the 
ignorance of the English people in matters Indian was simply appalling. 
Cotitinuing he said:—‘While it may he urged by some of us, and 
it has been urged, that wo do not care as to what the EnglLslr opinion 
in regard to Indian matters is, speaking for myself, gentlemen, I wi.sh 
it could be so. But, fortunately or urrfoitunately, we do not find oiu- 
selvos in that position, and whatever rrray ho the corrolusion arrived at 
in this body or in any other Irody hero, so long as our- progres.s is to 
ho on constitutional lines, I do not think that wo can ignore the exis¬ 
tence of the body called Parliament, and of the opinion called English 
opinion. It seems to mo, therefore, that we have got to educate the 
public opinion on sound lines in England. 

They must make eai'ircst appeals to a. class of British population 
who were by no means a negligilile factor in British polit.ic.s. It might 
he that they have to send an influential deputation to England, and 
Sir Tej Bahadur ,Sapni believed that ther-e was no more urgent occasion 
for it than the present. 

There was already a haird of workers under the leadership of the Lady 
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Emily Lutyoiis who wore doing oxcoll mt work in dissomiuating corroot 
opinion about India and in pushing forward any soliomas thay might 
evolve hero. 

Dk. ANNIE BESANT prosontod the report foi’ the last yo.ir. She ex¬ 
plained the woT’k done iji India and the propoganda abroad, and pointed out 
that participation in the National Conference was not inconsistent with the 
pledge to different political parties. As for a Convention, .she .said that the 
Br itish people were very fond of pi’ccedents. The preeedet t of South 

Africa and other- Dominions was helpful to India to proceed liy the method of 
Convention. She said that ahout 120 to 150 memhers of the various 
legislatures had taken the pledge of the National Conference, and she 
suggested that they might meet in a Converrtioit in the third week 
of April next. In the A.ssomhly this Convention .should divide into 

Buh-Committee.s on vatiott.s srtl)iect.s and prepare a scheme for approval 
by the conveirtioir. She w.-r.s in favottr of a riew oonstitutiori rather 

than the moi'o amendment of the Coverrimerit of India Act. However-, 
that could lio decided upon later on. This schente should he ready 
for- pi-osontatiotr to the Bnyal Commission and the British Pnrli.-imont. 
She hclieved that the National Conference pt-ovided the best plat- 
fentu to all constitutionalists who believorl in making the utmost use 
of the pr-esont Act and rnrt merely to dest)-oy it. She sard that some 
other- people wire also trying to consider- the (luestimr of a constitu¬ 
tion. She Imped that when tliose pertplo pi-e\)ared their- owtr proposals 
and the scheme was dr-aftod hy the Natiorral eoirvorrrtioir, these ooirld he 
examirted together with a view to find ii commotr gr-ortnd. 

Mk. SRINIVASA SASTRl, in rei-rmrmendirrg the adoptiorr of Mrs. 
Bii.sartt’s Ropor-t, nrade an imprri-tant ohsei-vatiorr i-ogai-ding the 

iratioiral demand itr the As.semlrly and the Govt. reply thorto. 

He su'd : V*'' hrive aonrr how the gi-oat attempt inadi' in the Assembly 
dtrt-irig the last few weeks to put forward a Natiorral Demaird had 
hoeir met. The Government have givott an answer' which I do not 
thirrk it i.s itnfnir to charaetori.se as almost nnn pofxurnw. It has 

caus'-'d grave dissatisfaction iit mo.st political cir-cle.s irt Iirdra. Of cour-se, 
I leave out the Europoatt cirrrlos who have Iheir- owtr wrry of looking 

at Ihrrrgs, hut their nay of looking at thiirgs is very di-fererrt from ours. 

Now, from the Itrdrait point of view, the answer- givoir by the 

Covertrment is utterly urrsatisfactor-y, artd. I .should .siy, even unsympa- 
thetio. Considering that we have a fjabor- Govei-nnrciit, it mirst be at 
the bottom of thi.s answer. It is impossible to conoeivo that an airswer 
of that character- has beeir given to a serious demand made by the 

Assembly without the kitowledge and without the eoirsarr-t of the 
Labor Party now in power-. The Routtd Table Coiifet-etrrjc is trot for 

the rnomeirt to he thought of, for the Grrvernment 's trot likely to 

mipoiirt otre after- the atrswor- they have givoir. 

‘Of course, wo have hojirs that Lord Olivier, whoir he siiaaks next 
week, may maloe an improvement on the prosoirt situation ; wo hope 

he -will, hut wo ai'o irot justified iit :i,ssumtitg tint he will. Ect us 

suppo.se, however-, that it left n.s where wir ai-e, and did not improve 

the situation, in tha-^ case wo have to take into account those circum- 
stanoe.s, when the Round Table Conference is not to ho appointed, 

and a Royal Conimis.sion such as some people desit-e is not to be 
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thought of either, by my hypothesis that the Labor Govoniracnt is 
behind the «cn pofsumus answer of the Goveriimeiit of India. If wo 
have neither a Round Table Gonforenco 2 ior a Royal Gommission in 
the immediate future, thou, are we to suspend our Self-Government 
movement in this country 1 Wo have to take it up in right earnest, and 
push on the only idea now in possession of the field, the idea of this 
Nationai, Convention. I need not describe it at great length, but you 
know it is based on the present situation. It is to be relegated to the will 
of the electorate, and it is to bo taken up Iry the Legislatures now function¬ 
ing in India. The Legislatures functioning in India are working u der 
the Act and Rules which give to Prosulents and to Goveri.ors and Vicer oy 
so inuGh power that if they please they can prevent Legislatures as such 
(aking to this (juestion in right legal form ; and now it is no longer a 
oa.se of doubt. It is a certainty. That jiower will be irsed to pr’event the 
Legislature from acting as a whole in riglit constitutional form. We have, 
therefore, to take it up as a purely non-otficial Indiarr movement and it 
is desired, aGcording to the fundamental idea of the Convention, that 
the non-official iirembers of the varioirs lmgi.slative Councils should i'oini 
themselves in a huge and powerful organisation and, with other influential 
ireople iit the conntiy who may he outside the legislatures, to for-m a 
bulk of progressive politicians in the country. It is this selected body, 
leprosentative of the varied opinion in the country for the propose of 
framing a Constitution, which will give to India lull Rosponsihle Govern- 
ment that we seek, omitting, as Dr. Besant has already pointed out, 
the great Department of the Defence of the country and tiro other great 
1 fopavtments of l-'oroign and Political Relations. 

Now I beli(!ve that a Constitution so framed should .still be .suhmit- 
teil to the public opiniotr ifi the rountry after-wards, ai.d pi-obably bo 
made a subject of discrtssioii throughout the corrntry, especially by tho 
l.ogislatures who may have been elected. When that Con,stitution i.s 
taken to Lngland, it will in iny judgment command tho ro.spcctful hear¬ 
ing aid attention which a Constitution framed otherwise is not likely 
to do, and we can persuade people in Krigland that if we do r.ot como 
to them with the tinprira'Uur ai d coruitonance of the Government of tho 
couiitry, it is r.ot onr fault at all but is the fault of the imperfect Consti¬ 
tution, and it is the fault of the narrow-minded policy adopted by thoso. 
who happen to hold power for the time being. \Ve have dol e tho 
most constitutional, the most open ai.d tho most authoritative thing open 
to us. Of that 1 think it would bo easy lor us to convince the leasoir 
able part of British public. Now that, in substanoe, is tho idea, with 
perhaps a few altoi-atioi.s that may have to be made underlying this 
Convention, ai.d it is with that view' that Dr-. Besant and her collea¬ 
gues in this matter- have been proceeding.’ 

The Confcrcnco then appointed a comn.ittec io draft resolutions on 
the subjects of ’Royal Coirmission .aid of sending a deputation to 
Knglaud. The cciiimittee consisted of the Right Hon’blo iSiinivasa iSastri, 
Ml-. B. C. Pal, Dr. Gour, Munshi Iswai- Saian, Mr. G. A. Natesan 
Mr. Venkatpathi Rajn, bir Derapiasad b'aibadhikari. Dr. Annie Besant, 
Mr, H. N. Lutt aid Mr. blica Rao (Secretary). Office-bearers were 
then appointed with Mrs. Besai.t as tho General Secretary, Sir Tej 
Bahadur as the President ar.d Mr. Sastri as the Vice-President. 
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Next (iay, February 23rd, the National Conference re-assembled to 
e iiisider the driift resolutions. Mr. SASTKI moved the fii'st resolution : 

MH. SASTRl’s RESOLUTION 

“ That this Conference, having regard to the keen and widespread 
desire in the country for immediate revision of the Government of India 
Act so as to secure lull responsibility of the Executive to the IjCgisla- 
tuie in both the Provincial and the Central Governments, regi'ets the 
attitude of the Govennnent in this matter and urges that His Majesty’s 
Government shoiild lose no time in appointing a Commission fully re¬ 
presenting all shades of opitiion and intere.sts in India so that immediate 
inCiusiires may, be taken for the establishment of full rosponsiVdo govern- 
inoiit in the proviiKiCs and the transforeiice of all departments at present 
admiiiistci od hy the tiovernor-Geneial-in-Council to a Cabinet responsible 
to the elected I.(!gislaturo except Foreign Affairs ineluditig_ relations with 
the Indian States and tin; Defence of the country, suitable provision 
being made to place the latter dcpartnient under the control of the 

Indian Eogislatuie as eaily as is practicable.” 

Mr. SASTKl said that the vote in the xissembly was indicative of 
the fact tliar all shades of non-official opinion in that House, both 
advanced and fairly Conservative, stood united in their demand. The 
only notable I'ersons who voted against Pandit Motilal Nehiu’s I'eso- 
lutioii were Sir P. S. SivaswfUny Iyer and Mr. Samarth. He did not 

know the attitude of Mi'. Samarth who had rot spoken but he know 
that Sir Sivaswamy’s speech showed that he voted not against the 
demand but against the particular method. Jtven those representatives of 
lomiimiial interests who struck notes of dissent did so not bccHU.so they 
were opposed to the establishment of respoiisihlo government, but bccaiuso 
they wanted a guararitco of the adjustment of their special interests 

which could now be devised. Ho was sure that this was the attitude of 

the bulk of the Mahoincdans, iion-Brahmins and the Depressed classes. 

He said that in rcgrettiirg the attitude adopted by the Qovenrmont 
they could riot blame any iiarticular Goveriimeiit in India or in Irrigland 
because both were resjionsrble for the position taken up by ,Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in his injudicious speech. He hojied that after the interval tliat 
had elapsed, Loid Olivier would make a departure on the 26th favour¬ 
able to their claim and they hoped to cable the resolution to Lord 
Olivier to be in his possession before ho spoke on the 26th. 

Mr. Hastri next proceeded to justify why a Poyal Commission 
had been preferred as the agency of imiuiry. He said that a Iloyal 
Commission was a thing ui.dcistood by the British people and would 
show that they were not making a violent departure from the agency 
set up ill the Government of Iirdia Act. Moreover a Cominissiott would 
be able to sift the evidence of all interests and communities and, as it 
would have outsiders on it, it would inspire confidence among special 
communities ar.d interests. A non-official body having no authority to 
summon witnesses and however good its personnel would not bo accept¬ 
ed by all intere.sts in the country and counter-movements might be set 
up against it. A Koyal Commission was a better machinery to adjudi¬ 
cate the conflicting interests. He further pointed out that the appoint¬ 
ment of a BoyaJ Commission did not involve giving up the piinciplo of 
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Belf-dctermiijatioii because there could still ho a Convention or a Eound 
Table Conference and whatever conclusions they arrived at would simplify 
the task of the Commission. He believed that the Commission’s conclu¬ 
sion should give satisfaction, but if the report of the Commission failed 
to give them satisfaction they could take up the matter themselves in 
the National Convention. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri mentioned that although Mr. Rangachaiiar and 
others had made it clear in their speeches that they wanted to exclude the 
Aimy ar;d Foreign and Political relations, Sir Malcolm Hailey ropeatedly 
ignored those assurances in his reply, possibly because the resolution 
did not especially exclude those depaitments. Hence his resolution ex¬ 
cluded them to remove any doubt. lie said that Mr. Rangachaiiar 
was about to move an amendment in the form of an addition to urge 

specifically the Indianisatiou of the Army and to make it clear that 

the Aimy should not be altogether excluded from the legislature. 
He whole-heartedly agreed with the .amendinent. 

Mr. EANCACITATiIAE, moved an amendment by way of an addendnm 
to the resolution. The addendum reads; “Such provision includes stop^ 
to he taken, in Iho meiinwhile, to bring the .sub.iocts of the Iialianisa- 
tion of the Aimy, the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces more under the 
iriflucnco of the Central I,ogialature.” In moving the addition of these 
words to the resolution, Mr. Eangachariar said that there was lo 
necessity for justifying his supyxiit to the resolution for the appointment 
of u Eoyal Commission. The Eesolution did not exclude the idea of 
a Round Table Conference aid a Convention, and a Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion could go bald in hand with a Eoui d Table Conference, or with 

a Convention. It was rather a remarkable fcatuio of the time that 
Indians, who had boon advocating till 1919 appointment of a Royal 

Commission for every ill, opposed r.ow the idea of a Eoyal Commission. 
No doubt this feeling was partly duo to the proceedings of the Lee, 

Commission, hut Indiams should not he guided by one such. For instar.on, 

the steps which the Govornmoiit had taken to carry out the resolutioi .s 

of Rir Sivaswami Iyer were un.satisfaotory, and if there was no Indian 
to influenoe the course of action, the procos.s would bo slorvor and more 
tedious. What he wanted, therefore, was that an Indian Minister should 
be associated with the Conmiaiider-ir,-Chief, to be in charge of the 
three subjects mentioned in the amondment and to be aiisweralile fo 
the IiCgislature for them. 

Mr. G. a. NATEiSAN moved the appointment of a deputation to 
w'ork for the furtherance of the objects mentioned ' in the resolution 
asking for a Eoynl Commission, the deputation to consist of Sir Tej 

Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri, Dr. Annie Besant and some othoirs who 
would be appointed later. He .said that Sir Malcolm Hailey in trying 
to show that the Liberahs and the Swarajists bad different ends in view 
had misrejireseiitecf the position. There wore fundamental differences 
between the Swarajists and the Liberals in other directions but on the 
question of demand for the introduction of responsible Government there 
■was absolutely no differences of oxhnion between them. 

If the Government of Irdia thought that there was difference, it 
must be completely out of touch with the people or incapaVile of 
reading the real pulse of the nation. He hoped Lord Reading would 
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niidoisfcud the spirit of men like T.ord Minto and Lord Gholimsfoid 

and agree to a Commission. He believed the deputation would do valuable 
service iii getting suppoTt in Knglaiid. 

The resolution was carried ai.d also the following resolution moved 
by l>i-. Annie IJesaiit : 

“ That the Coi vention sliall meet for its first session on April 21st 
and 2L'nd aixl such other days as may be necessary at Allahabad.” 

81K Th.l llAilADTlll SAlMUl in bringin.g the se.ssion to a close 
spoke at length on the debate in th(» Assembly and dealt with the 
points put forwii'd by the Government. lie said that the conditions 

ciiumeialed by the Home Member as retarding the advance provided 

the best argumeiit foi' appointing a Loyal Commi.ssiou or a Komid Table 
Gonferencc with a view to find u solution for them. The debate in 

the A,sseml,)ly hail left him sad, becau.se it w;i,s devoted more to seeui’O 
dialectic viiitory over the othoi- than to ti'oat the question seriously. 

As to v\hether the declararatioii of August 20th, 1917, i.uomi.sed 
Doniiuiou Status or Ko.spoi.sihlo Govcriimeut, ho hoped, for the good 
name aiid r(^puta''iou of the Governmeut hero and the Govcnnnoiit in 
Kuglaud, that there wa.s 1.0 .such seiiou.sness behind the definition of 
that character (A|iplauscl. A.s for the debate, it showed the remarkable 
fact that the Liberals and Swarajists stood together in I'ospect of lines 
for Con.stitutional Advance, namely, that only the Army and Foreign 
and Political Resolutions were to be excluded. As to tho plea that 
the Reform,s must be worked foi' ten years ho said that tho provi.sion of 
the Govenmiont of India Act did not exclude tho appointment of a. 
Royal Commission earlier, and ho challoiigod any other legal iutorprota- 
tioii, and referred to Mr. Montagu's reply to C(.)l. Wedgwood in the 
House of Commons in Justification of an earlier appointment of a. 
Commission if conditioii.s wan anted it. He did not belong to the party 
who thought tluit the Govonimont of India Act wa.s a more camouflage; 
at the .same time the facT remained that a bulk of the itooyile in the 
country did not accept it, and this fact could not bo ignored; the result 
wa.s that .since the intioduction of tho Reforms, activities have been 
directed to destruciivo lathor than constructive chauuols only in this 
country. Regarding the woi'kiug of tho i)resent Constitution, ho said 
that some Ministers had been making very unconifortahlo .speeches about 
the V,unking of Diarchy. Apart from that, so far as tho Central Gov- 
en,meht uas concerned, there was no getting away from the fact that 
an irremovable Fxecutivo face to face with an overhehning majority of 
non-officials tonld imt eoutinue, and the Government under such circums¬ 
tances could not hring forward mcasuro.s with any courage because of 
the absensc of any party to fall back upon. Ho was in favour of 
finding a formula to got over the eoinniinial diffieultie.s, and whatever 
agreoment was arrived at.to embody it in a statute. As for tho question 
oi defence, the scheme of the Lidiaulsation saiietioiicd by tho Govoi'U- 
mont would mean ivaithig for some ccuturic.s (Laiightoi'). Ho hoped, 
therefore, that the Conforoiicc or a Commission would lay down a 
course which would eiiahlo Indians, in a rcsonablo course of time, to 
ae<[uiT'e the cofitrol of tlie Army when sufficient supply of Indian 
Officers was available, Thevofore by j>ostiioning the appointmeiit of the 
<\)mmis.sion they were not solving the question of sch'-dofci.cc, lii\t 
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delaying it. Coiitiiiuing, he referred to the appointment of the Leo 
Commission. He said that the increa.sing association of Indians and 
establishment of Eesponsiiile Govci'iimoiit .stood together, and liy appoint¬ 
ing the Lee Commission without at the same time examining (piestion 
of the Constitutional advance, they had prejudicod tlie cause of tlie 
advance. Sir Malcolm Hailey had asked that Sorvioe.s would like to 
know where they stood. His reply wa.s that the people of India 

would like to know whei-o they stood with regaid to the Services, 

Before the Kefoims, the Services were the custodians of all powoi-, and 
even under the Refoims they possessed large powers. Indian.s wanted 
the Service.s to approximate to the position of the Service,s in England, 
and the whole question should have been examined together by a Koyal 
Commission. As it was, he was afraid the Lee Commis.sion’s Keport 
might preiudiee the cause of the Constitutional advance. Ho, however, 
assured the Services of our readiness to meet their legitimate grievance,s. 
The Covcnirncnt of India must have received tludr orders from the 

Home Government. Indeed, the Home .Member had .said that that was so. 
Ho realised that the Labor Barty had not been in office too long aid 

that it had still to find its logs to stand on. He, for one, did not 

take the present position as refiecting the Lober Baity’s (.onsidcred, 
settled and final decision, and from the observations of Mr. Kamsny 

Macdonald and Mr. Trevelyan to show their real view,s about India, 

ho wa.s sure that under suiTi circumstances it ivonld bo suicidal to 

adopt any tactics in India which might make the position of the laibor 

Baity move difficult in future, so far as India was concerned (Hear, 
hear). The difficulties might not ho iii,dorstood by those who had not, 

held office (l.aughter). Labor must not, therefore, be hustled. Labor 
was pledged to grant India b'olf-Government, and now that Labor was 
ill power, it was in a position U> deliver the goods. They iiunst not 
therefore make its task difficult, at the sumo time they must consider 
the existence of .strong and powerful intevosls working against India. 

National Convention Established 

The National Convention wa„s o.stalilished at Allahaljud on the fiSnd 
April 1924. Three preliminary meetings were hold for informal di.S" 

russioH arranging the order of business. Everyone piosont took tbe 
I’ledgo outlining the essentials of tho Constitution for o.stabhshing in 
liidia Dominion Rule or Swai-a.i, thus placing her in tho po.sition of .i 

Free Nation within tho Commonwealth, us defined l.iy tho Congre.s.s 
Resolution of 1914. Tho Convention moiiihors numbered 241, including tlie 
General Council of tho National Home Rule League. Every organised 
body working for Home Ifulo i.s includod in it. - Lihcivils, National 
Home Rulers, Swarajists and Independents arc all bound by one coiunKm 
pledge. On 22nd April took place the fonnai meeting fuller acconi.t 
of w'hich is reserved for the next i,ssuo of this Quarterly. 
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Memorandum to the Prime Minister. 

Eaily in the year the British Auxiliary of Mrs. Besant's 
National Conference sent out a question to Labour and Liberal 
candidates to the last General Election in England asking them if 
they would support in parliament, if elected, the issue of a Royal 
Commission to India to explore the Act of 1919 for accelerating 
the Reforms. 150 M. P’s pledged to support the proposal. The 
following memorandum was accordingly sent to the Prime Minister 
by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference on 
.8th February 1924 soon after Labour came into office. 

Sir.—The signatories to this Memorandum are the Executive officers 

of the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, and the 

Memorandum is presented on behalf of the members of the Organisation. 

2. The Indian National Conference is an organisation which was 

formed at Raisina, Delhi, on February 12, 1923 ; it is composed of 

members of tlie Indian Legislature and representatives from Political 
Associations who arts in favour of working the MontaguiChelmsford Reforms. 

3. The object of the Organisation is to secure the recognition of the 

right of India to be an equal partner in the Commonuealth of free 

Nations united by the Crown of H. M. George V. and it seeks to estab¬ 

lish this right as speedily as possible by Parliamentary means. 

4. The declarations of the Labor Party in Labor and the •Social iird r 
(1918): “with regard to that groat Commonwealth of all races, all colors, 
all religions and all degrees of civilisation that we call the British Empire, 
the Labor Party stands for its miintenanco and its progressive develop¬ 
ment on the lines of Local Autonomy and ‘tiome Rule’ all round ; the 
fullest respect for the rights of each people, whatsoever its color, to all 
the Democratic Self-Government of which it is capable, and to the 
proceeds of its own toil upon the resources of its own territorial home ; 
and the closest possible co-operation among all the various members of 
what has become essentially not an Empire in the old sense, but a 
Britannic Alliance”; coupled with consistent support to the principle of 
granting to India the status of a Dominion as speedily as possible 
afforded by the Chancellor of the Duchy of liancaster (Rt. Hon. Col. J. C. 
Wedgwood. M. P., D. S. 0.) and by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. B. C. Spoor. M. P,), lead us to believe that the presen¬ 
tations made in this Memorandum will receive the immediate and 
sympathetic consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, and be followed by 
appropriate action, 

6. We would draw your attention to the fact that the Declaration 
of His Majesty’s Government of the 20th August, 1917, emphasised by 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught at the opening of the Indian Assembly, 
stands on reooi-d as the considered policy of Britain, and it has been 
accepted by the mass of the Indian people as an irrevocable pledge. Any 
policy pursued by H. M.’s Ministers which has the semblance or appear¬ 
ance of stultifying, modifying or weakening the letter or the spirit of this 
pledge, or which unduly delays its complete realisation, tends to alienate 
Indian public opinion ; and morover gives color to the statements of those 
who desire to desti'oy the British conuection with India and who will 
not neglect the opportunity which such a policy presents them to 
further their political ends. 

11 
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6. We have every reasOH to believe that the overwhelming majority 

of the Indian people are willing and even anxious to maintain the 
connection with Britain ; but we must point out that if H. M’s Ministers 
fail to realise and to understand the feeling in India in support of a 
policy of Responsible Self-Rule, the danger of a considerable growth of 
the prosont Separatist movement is inrmediate and considerable. Any talk 
of resorting to force to maintain the British supremacy merely inflainoe 
violent opinion and inevitably leads to disastrous consequences, as has 
been shown in the ease of America in 1776, and more recently in 

Ireland. We feel convinced that II. M’s Ministers would prefer to 

emulate the examples of Ijord Durham and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man and so create a bond which will be unbreakable between India and 
Britain ns is tiro tie between the Sclf-(Ioverniug Dominions and Britain. 

7. AVo have been led to make the forogoiitg statement because un¬ 

fortunately the policy which has hocn pur-sued of late by your predcoos' 
sors in otlice has given rise, ai.d with justification, to a grave suspicion 
of the good faith of Britain in its relations with India. This suspicion 
has been retleotod in the recent elections to the Indian Legislatures and 
has been a principal contiihutory cause of the defeat of the Coi.stitu- 
tional Partic.s that desire to co-operate in the working of the Reforms. 

It is possible that a feiious deadlock may result, which cannot but add 

to the difficulties of administration, will tend to inflame public opinion, 
militate against the uell-being of the people, and be fraught with grave 
danger to the British Commonwealth. 

H. would draw your atteiition to the fact that at proseijt hidia 

has got a partial elemei.t of Responsibility in the I'rovinces '.md no 

Responsibility in the Ceiittal Govornmei,t. 'I he feeling is growing that 
the continuance of the principle of Diarchy is no longer tenable and in 

many responsible (piarters it is held that the time has come when full 

Autonomy should he giar.ted to the Provinces. As regards the Central 
Government, the position is delicate and unnatural. It has to deal with a 
lai're non-official inajority in the Lower House, the growing power of 
which cam ot be ignored, yet it must perforce submit to the direction, 
c’oiitiol and superii.teirdeiice of the Secretary of State, 

fl. The power wielded by the Secretary of State is not illusory. 
An uneasy feeling prevails in India that it is constarrtly being used 

against the iiiterests of India, a feeling even shared by members of the 
European community, as references to the files of Anglo-li.dian journals 
will show. At the inception of the Goverriinen‘i; of Lidia Act, it was 
believed that the power of the Secretary of State was a reserved power- 
only to be used in exceptional circumstances, and never when the 
Government of India and the majority of the Assembly were in accord. 
(In fact, the Parliameijtary Joit,t Committee rocommei.ded ’Ihat the 
Secretary of State should not use his ovoi-iiding powers in cases where 
the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are agreed in matters 
of administration or policy.) The policy pursued by your iJicdecossor 
has shattered this belief. Obviously, the India Office and the Govern¬ 
ment of India arc silent as to when this prowor is used, but the belief 
prevails, in both European and Indian circles in Ii;dia, that it was used 
to prevent the adoption of certain recommendations of the Lichcape 
Commission much desired in India, and on the occasion of the C’oitifiea- 
tion of the Salt Tax. 
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10. The Certification of the Salt Tax has probably done more than 
anything else to give color to the propaganda of those who maintained 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were illusory, and who contented 
that there was no I'Cal design on the part of Britain to give complete 
Self-Government to India. Proposed in 1022, when the Budget showed 
a deficiency of £31,000,000, it was rejected by the Assembly. The 
Government of India acted constitutionally and accepted the decision of 
its Parliament. In 102.3, when the deficit was only two and a half 
tnillion pounds, and despite the fact that the ,Secretary of State had in 
hand more than fouiteen million pounds being the profit of the Gold 
Currency Reserve investments, the Tax was again proposed. Decisively 
rejected by the Assembly, the power of Certification was used and the 
tax was imposed. This fiouting of the considered opinion of an elected 
body on such a vital question as the imposition of taxation was a 
negation of every fundamental principle of Self-Government. And it is 
hardly to be wondered that those who stood for co-operation and the 
working of the Constitution were defeated at the election. 

11. The imprisonment of political offenders, not charged with 
violent action, and p uticularly the detention of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
also aroused deep suspicion concei-ning the bona fid-.n of the British 
Government regarding its desire to extend Self-Government to India. 
The Labor Party has unhesitatingly condemned both the Tsarist and 
the Soviet Governments of Russia for pursuing this policy towards poli¬ 
tical opponents, and it has always recognised that such methods, instead 
of destroying the opinions, mateiially increase the followings of those who 
are imprisoned. 

12. The treatment and status of Indians in the territories of the 
Crown under the direct control of II. M’s Ministers, particularly in the 
proposed dual standaid of citizenship in the Empire for Indians and 
Europeans as exemplified in the Kenya case, has stirred the whole of 
the Indian people. This decision has apparently set at naught the de¬ 
clarations of H. M. Queen Victoria and H. M. George V. 

13. The despatch of the Secretary of State in 1922 has created 
profound disappointment and resentment. It would appear as if your 
predecessors in office had done everything in their power to make difficult 
the path of those who, relying on the pledged word of Britain, honestly 
accepted the Reforms as a step on the road to Self-Rule ; and attempted 
to work loyally and sincerely in co-operation with the Government, 
feeling that ty so doing they would hasten the day when India would 
take her place as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

14. M'e feel sure that a Labor Government has no desire to pursue 

a policy in regard to India when it is similar to that which lost America, 

and produced such tragic consequences in Ireland, and therefore it will 
take immediate steps to convince the people of India that it intends 
to carry out the pledge of 1917, both in the spirit and the letter. 

15. The difficulties of the present position may be summarised as 

follows ; 

(a) Inconveniences and anomalies in practical administration under a 
system of Diarchy in the Provinces; 

(b) Difficulty in practice of an irresponsible Central Government 
controlling and superintending the administration of Transferred Depart¬ 
ments by Ministers responsible to local Legislatures; 
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(c) The difiiculty of the Central Government having no masiority, 
actual or tacitj in a Legislature with a majority of elected representatives 
of the people ; 

id) The control of the Secretary of State ; 

(«) The failure to protect the interests of Indians overseas. 

16. To overcome these real difficulties we are of the opinion that 
full Responsible Government in the Provinces and complete Responsibility 
in the Central Government, except in the Military, Political and Foreign 
Departmei.ts, .should bo established without delay. 

17. To secure this end we suggest the immediate appointment of 
a Commission similar to that provided for in the Government of India 
Act. 1919, for making a full emiuiry into the actual working of the 
present Constitution and making recommendations in respect of future 
Constitutional Advance. It is not reasonable that India should be 
coi;demned to the administration of a faulty Constitution for six long 
years if immediate reform is possible. The statutory provision for an 
examination in 1929 should not preclude an examination before that 
date. Only good can come of it. 

18. Further, wo suggest that an amnesty be granted to all political 
prisoners not charged or convicted of actual violent crime, and that even 
in the case of the latter a review of the circumstances of each individual 
case be undertaken with a view to a revision of sentence in all suitable 
cases. We are convinced that the recent unconditional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi will create a good feeling in India and will do. much to quell 
any manifestations of violence. 

19. Wo also suggest that while we, as do the Indian people, acceiit 
the responsibilities and implications of Trusteeship for the indigenou.s 
inhabitants of Keoya, the decisions of the White Paper legarding 
communal electorates, restriction of immigration, and the status of 
Indians be not implemented, and that the Joint Committee of the 
Government of India and the Colonial Office bo appointed as speedily 
as possible to ro-examine the whole question upon the basis of equal 
treatment for immigrant communities irrespective of colour. 

20. As sincere believers in the principles of Self-Government within 
the British Commonwealth, a postulate solemnly accepted by the Labor 
Party, we trust that H. M.’s Ministens will seriously take into considera- 
tioii the statements made in this Memorandum, will act quickly along 
the lines suggested, and .so help to lay the foundation of a lasting 
friendship between the peoples of Britain ani India. 



The Khilafat Mo vement 

The outstanding feature of the Khilafat movement since the Cocanada 
Cotiference in December last has been the serious set back it has 
received from the diastic action of the Angora Nationals not only in 
deposing the Sultan-i Khalifa, but also in abolishing the institution of the 
Khilafat altogether. That some such thing was going to happen was 
greatly apprehended but the Khilafatists hoped to influence Angora by 
sending strong deputations representing Moslem feeling in India and 
by joining their forces with similar representations from the other 
Moslem countries. Tire proposal for sending such deputations to Angora, 
Arabia and other Moslem States wa.s mooted so long ago as November 
last but lack of funds and delay in getting passports sanctioned 
by the Government of India held them up indefinitely. After the 
(.'ocanada Congress Maulana Shaukat AH accompanied by Drs. Kitchlew 
and Syed Mahmood toured in South India and Ceylon and collected 
funds for the purppse. But serious developments took place before they 
lould place their representation before Angora. In this connection a letter 
written by the Ut. Hon. Mr. Amir Ali and H. H. the Aga Khan 
to Genl. Ismot Basha and its publication in the Constantinople papers 
■'iiusod a tremendous sen.sation. The following is the text of this letter:— 

To His Excellency dliazi Isn.et I’aslia, I'rimc Minister of Turkey,— 

Your Excellency, 

t. .as coTisisteui, friends of iie-w Turkey and in I'nll syinpatliy wild Iter aspira- 
'ioii.s as an indepuudenl iuouil,er in tin: comity of the Iree nations of tlio werid, we 
|||•siru with your permission lo invite tlie attention of tho Grand Xational .\ssembiy 
In llie very distni'liiiig etfecls the preseni uncertain position of tlie t'aliiili-Imam is 
e.xei'oiHiiig timong the viisi popnltuions who briong to the tiunni communion. We 
nave noticed witli ti e gnatest regret tlial Islam, as ti groiit moral and cohesive force, is 

osing among barge scetioiis of the Kuiuii popuation, owing to the duninution in the 

t alipli’s dignity aiui pnstige, its weight and iutiueuce. for obvious retisons we do 
nut wisli lo paitieu ariKc tlie fjiets, but its iibsoluti; accuruey cauinit be gaiutaul. 

In tlie tiuuiii communion, w : need not |ioini out, the spiritual headship 
lie ms the link whit ii biiuls the tolmwers of Islam as a vast congregation, Wnen 

■ ill: L'aliiihato was in peril from outside aiuicks, Miissalmau feeling all over the world 

:\:is vioeul y agitac.d, and the Miis.ims of India gnvo their sympathy and suppoil 
III die Turkish naliou in the belief iliiu, in lighting for their independenee they were 
ligliiing also for tile preservation iiitaet of Ilie instiuitiou which rymboized Muslim 
•o iilarity, Throiiglmut. I lio.te critical limc.s we slrenuous'y p'eaded for the Turkish 
i-avisc. And a BrUisu Muslim organisation lias, ever since the Turko-lta iaii War in 
Tripoli and Cyrenii ea, devoted its energies in emleavouring to alleviate tin: unto 1 1 
'Uttering and distuss among tin; Turkish piop.'e. Our observations iiutl suggestions, 

diiivtore, we irust, wil, reeeive a courtoiis bearing fiom Your Ext: ■lleiiey’.s (lovern- 

iie lu regarding a (laestioit in wineii we, in eonnuon witli a.l Muslims, lake the 
ileepesl iuterest, 

3, It nuisi nor be supposisl for a moment from our remarks tliat we wish to 
'iiugi'sf that till: power of ilie people’s representatives shou d be in .any degree 

■ unaileil, Whal wi ivspecifully urge i,s tliat the religious lieailship of tlie Bumii 
A Ol id should he nuiiniaiueil iutticv in aceordauec with the Sliariyyet, In our opinion, 
any diminution in die prestige of the Caliph or tlie elimination of the, Calipliate as 
a religious factor tiom the Turkisli body-politic wou'd mean the disintegration oil 
K'am anil its praetieal disappearance tis a moral force in tin: word—a eoutiiigency 
'vhieli, we are sur.', neither the Oraiul Natioiuil Assembly nor His Exeellenoy the 
i’resident, Gliazi Mustafa Kemal Pashaj can view with equanimity, 

4, In our opinion i.lie Caliph-Imam symbolizes the uuiiy of the Sunni oommu- 

Ua 
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iiion ; and the laci he is a memljei' oi' i.he Turkish jteop’c and is a descendant, 

of iiie iouuder ot tiie lurkish nation i^ives lo Tui’koy a position pre-eminent 
Ls’aniic nations, 

6 hor H ceiituiies it has been tlie cardinal principle of the Ah'-i-Sunnat, aJul 
oil tills, wc bclicvo, is the Ijimia-i-Uminiit, Unit the Cii iiilia, the Vico-Keverit of the 
rj'ophel, is the Iiiiiiiii of tli ■ Simui eoiigret'.'itioila, aiul lloif, between him imil t he 
Oieneia' lioily <if worsbipevs r.liere is a nexus wliicli knits tooetliei' ilui All! i-Sauiiai. 
Ibis mysticiii element eaiinoi be ei'iulieateil from tile Muslim miiul wiiliout ereiniiio 
discord in the world of Is am, ^ 

t>. We need not i-emiiul Vouv Kxeclleucj iJiat even when the Calipli-Imam losi, 
his ieiniioi'a! power tie; orcal Kiiies and Cliiettaius eouglil and obtaineil from him 
iiivcsiiiitre in order to validate Uieir title (o rue and to lead at prayers, the usual 
eoricomitaiit, of seeiihir niitliority. if Islam is to maiutaiu its plane in the world as a 
great moral ioree, the Oa'iplds position and dignity, should iiol, in any ev'enf, he 
less than that, of the Poiitiji of the Cliureh of Koine. 

7, For these reasons, anioug others ei|ua ly oogeiii, we as the true friends of 
Turkey, respectfii ly urge u))on llie tiraiid Malioiial Assembly and iis great and f;n- 
'ighted leaders the iniininent iieeessiiy lor maintaining the rcligiuiis and moral 
so.idarii.y of Islam by ))laejuo tbo tlaliph Imamate on a basis whieii woit'd eomiiiand 
ilie eoniidenee and esUeiii of the Mtis im nations, and thus impart to Ihe Tuikisli 
st(ate mi,i(|ite slreiigili inid dignity. 

1 bis letter was sent to Ismot Pasha in a ooiifidential cover and a 
week later the writers sent copies to the Constantinople papers. 
The publication of the letter in Constantinople was followed with drainatii! 
suddenness by tlie arrest of certain people and of three distinguishetl 
"ditors on a charge of high treason before an exceptional “ Tribunal of 
of Independence,” i .;i tribunal iridopondciit of the normal legal 
(irocedure of the country, specially de.spatchcd from Angora. The 
Tribunal however soon actjuittod the Editors but this sensational affair 
showed how jealous and susiiicious the Turkish Kopiiblic was of any 
thing that came from such staunch friends of Britain as the two august 
writers of the letter. Tlie basis of the national Law of the New Turkish 
Republic is the separation of the Khilafat from the Sultanate—the 
religious authority from the sovereignty of the nation. The Khalifa was 
so long maintained as a religious pontiff but the authority of the Turkish 
State was vested in the Republic and its Grand National Assembly. 

The Aga Khan's letter was a powerful idea for the restoration of 

the monarchy. There wa.s an almost veiled threat implied in this. 
The supposed dimiuutioii iu the Khalif’s dignity and prestige, which is 
but natural from a temporal point of view when he has ceased to bo 

the head of a powerful state, was regretted by the Aga Khan and 
Mr. Amir Ali who go on to point out that the Indian .Muslims have 
established a claim to speak out on these matters by their services to 
the Tukish cause. Open support was given to the monarchist movemonl; 
which challenges the very principles of the new Turkish revolution, liven the 
Times’ which cautiously defended the Aga Khan in a loading article 
declared the publication of it to he an indiscretion. As said Ismct I’asha 
to an interviewer :— 

“The attUiKk* lit the Tuikish Keimhlie. iiiwiinls the C'iiliiihiile hii^ lieeu eleai y 
aechticd by the !.n,w of NovemlHM' 1, 1922. The Gmiiil Xalhmu! .Asnemb y is Hu; 
pillar of the C.'iliiihiUe. Their relations are simply these; I'he Calipliate, wlheh is 

a saered institution for ti'l Moslems, has no more rights over Turkey ihau it. has 

over Egypt, Afghanistan, or .■itiy oilier Moslem eouiitry.' J liave leeeiveii a letter from 
the Aga Klian and .Mr, Aimer Ali whie.li has also heeii jmblished in ihe new-sjiaiiei s. 

I slitlll never undeistaiul this mefhiHl of iiiihliealion or the purj ose .of inib ishmg 
a letter which wiis atldressed to iiuy It is a'so 'ej^uile ati unpriieedented thing to 
jiuhlish a letter Itefore it litis h.t'it reeeived and road l,y the person to wliom it is 
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.DItIri'siKOiI, The k'iicr'■(iij.v.ji.iiis (>\).>'H‘\'4itiniis Jiuil coucilio liupkiiiiDii':! 

j;l\v (if Tiii’kpy, Tiie Khiui Air, Atue^h' A'i c luuo. possibly oljiini lO liavo 

iUe i iDbt, ibo kiiow'.e lEt^^ jiii'l ilio oxpjrii’uc. * 10 pu: -forwiinl obsorvaUoiis jm l shd'!:^-'^- 
I lOUs I’bou' ili‘ Inu'ljiiuoula' law of Turkey. Kro-.ri n roligious poiib, of view a so 
! iieir ions liavo u*i loiuchi’ion. 'riieir o.vri pub’icitions of y >'^ 1 ' wUeo 

I'lio Sii'tan:i^c wa-- aboMs’i *< 1 , nw in alisolnto iNnitrasliciion witb ilnai' pros'Mit siate- 
inem.s. In slioil, I do no;. (U*-.Mn il noc.ossai'y i-o ”0 uu.o \!ic (Iikohissemi from 

I ir‘ ivligioiis poin-. of view, ii is not diftiou i io see l.lial. i beir cbilnis iiav ‘ no 
iouu.laliou \v!i:ii(.‘V(.M', li. is a‘so a niys-iMy to ni‘ wiiar 0 aims ilie Aga Khan and 
\ft\ Am.'oi' A'i liavE go; to make snggostious and observatioiiB in the iiiini'i of di • 
Sunnis.” 

The (liacoiiioiit arisiui' froiii the decree of November 1st which did 
not (?v 0 ii iillow ericioisms about tlie condition of the Calivhiit had been 

liruwii)';' sboadil>’ more and more outspoken since the Allied evacuation of 
Constantinop'.c wliifth removed tbs most pressing need for internal union. 
Tui'key had emerged from her victorious struggle in a terribly o.xhausted 
and impoverished eoiiditioii. The feelings of disillusionmont, dissatis- 
1 action and unrest caused by all those inevitable social and economic 
difficulties bad bean exacerbated by the political events of the last fow 
weeks. Uightly or wrongly, the ‘■'intelligentsia” of Oonstantinoplo was 
■liorouglily upset l>y the unc.xpcetodly .swift mauiior in which the Kapubln! 
was proclaimed and by fdie apparantly vast accumulation of powers in 

iho hands of the new President, Ghazi Mustaplu Kamil Pasha. Above 
all, that section of the Oonstantinoplo Press which hid already hinted its 
discontent with the uiidelinod position of the Caliph was further stung 

into sharper opposition and eritiei.sm by the insulting abuses hurled at 

the House of Ottoman by some of the ropulilican journals. 

Into tins boated atmosphere there suddenly eamo the bomlrsholl of 
the Aga Khan’t- letter. The Government decided tbit it was time to 
call a halt to the cvei-iiicroasing stream of what, it must frankly bo 
admitted, was often captious, imp.itient, and unjust criticism, avid acted 
on the old method of mowing down the heads of the tallest peoples, 
h'urtlier, there was distinct annoyance at the fact that such a letter on such a 
.'Ubject should ha\'o been written in Jliiglish. Oonsoiiuently the most 
fantastic tlioorios ran current as to the letter having been, if not actually 
l onooctod, at least published with the connivance of the British Embassy 
ill Constantinople, and it was broadly hinted that the whole cpisodo 
was a British intrigue designed to restore the Sultanate in the persons 
of either the actual Caliph Abdul .Majid or the deposed Sultan, Wahib- 
ud-diii. 

It was frequently .stated by the older school of 'Furks in 
Coii.stantinoplo that the .\iiatoliau pj.isaut was fanatically devotod to 
i.ha Caliph and to the conception of his Padishah; that many of 
the Nationalists Army would never li ivo taken up arms again iindor 
Vlustapha Kemal Pasha if they had not been convinced that they wore 
lighting for the liberation and honour of the iSultaii, and that to this day 
many of the ignorant peasants of Anatolia do not know that the Caliph 
had been stripped of his temiioral powers. Angora Deputies, bowevor, 
utterly pooh-pooh such a suggestion as ridiculous. The Anatolian peasant, 
they declare, is no move attached to the Caliphate than the Russian 
moiijiks proved to bo attached to the 'Tsar. It was ridiculous to 
speak any longer of 'rurkisli religious fanaticism. Many Tuiks did 
not go inside a mosijue once in a year. Several Deputie.s insisted that 
since the Grand National Assembly hiul laid down the mode of oleobing 
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future Caliiihs, at:d since it voted His Majesty’s Civil list, the exact 
status of the Caliph was a purely internal affair of Turkey. 

From the Turkish point of view, there are many enemies of Turkey 
and of Islam ^vhp, under the pretence of anxiety for Islam herself, 

intrigue against Turkish security, and only aim at having on the Throne 

of tiie Caliph some one sufficiently amenahle to outside influences to 
keep Turkey weak and Islam in a state of tutelage. The Sultanate 

— even the present Dynasty-~has acriuired a sinister reputation in 
this I'cspect, and the treachery of the late deposed Sultan (for 
jictivoly to oppose the Angora movement was treachery in Turkish 
Nationalistic eyesl was the culminating point. Angora resolved that never 
more should the old “regime” revive. The Sublime Poite, with its 
intrigues and inefficiencies, and the Palace with all its degrading 

(uitourago of enuohs and all, wore to be eliminated. That was why any 
movement—no matter by whom sponsored—to increase the Caliph’s prestige 
or authority at that juncture became suspect. 

Meanwhile King Hussain, “Britains faithful Arab Ally”, was moving 
op and down Arabia throughout the month of .lanuary. An appeal was 
going round to the people of Arabia, started and inspired by whom it 
is not clear, except that Kouter’s 'and the l.ondoii Times’ disclaimer 
looked signitioaiit, to acclaim Hussiiin as the “Caliph of Arabic Islam.’ 
It should 1)0 iiotofl, however, that it was Britain who instigated Hussain 
to rise in rebellion agaiinst Turkey during the late war, arid since then 
the movement of tiio ‘ Arab Ally ’ has always been looked with great 
suspicion by Angola. The volume of other intrigues that were directed 
against the young republic of Angora, jealous of the their hard-fought 
independence secured against the mightiest odd.s at Lausanne, is of course 
not known outside Angora. But the exasperated Turks did not wait long. 
Oti March 4th the whole Moslem world was convulsed with the news 
that the Khalifa and ex-snltan Abdul Majid was deposed, banished from 
( 'oiistantinople and the Khilafat as an institution was abolished. 

On Feb. 2Sth Deputy Savoiihaii Bey piopo.sed a resolution in the 
Angora Assembly demanding the suppreseion of the Khalifate, the exclu¬ 
sion of the Coinmissay of Beligious affairs frero the Turk Cabinet, and the 
total .abolition of the theological .schools ami tribunals. And oti the opening 
of the Assembly Mustafa Kamal Pasha, as President of the Bepublic, referred 
ill strong terms to the safeguarding of the Kcpublic “at irrcsetit and in 
i'uture from all attacks” by “purging religion from all political ties’’ which 
(onstituted “the vital issues of the moment ”. On March .^rd the deposition 
of the Khalifa wa.s ratified and his expulsion is thus described ;— 

‘At 2 o’clock in the morning the Vali of Constantinople and the Director- 
(jeneral of Public .Security, accompanied by the police, proceeded to 
the Dolmabagcho Palace, where they oidcred the Khalif to seat himself 
upon the throne. 'I'he decree ordering his deposition was then read, after 
which the Khalif was ordered to descend the throne and make arrangement.-, 
for his immediate departure. Ati hour hater, accompanied by his two wives 
and his son, he was motored to Chatalja on the frontier, where a 
special train awaited his depaiture to Switzerland. 

This news sent a thrill of anguish throughout the Moslem World. 
'Fho Central Khilafat Committee at Bombay sent cables to Angora aitd 
to Mustafa Kemal to have authentic information. 
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CABLE TO KAMAL PASHA 

MUSTAFA KAMAl’s CABLE 

All authori(iati\'e oablo regarding the abolition of the Khilafat was 
rocoived 011 March 10th from Mustafa Kamal Pasha. It said :— 

“ The law agreed to by tho Grand National Assembly, Turkey, is a.s 
follows ; 

( 1 ) The Khalifa has been deposed; 

{ 2 ) Tho Khilafat office being essentially contained in the sense and 
moaning of Government and Kepublic is abolished. The existence of a 
separate Khilafat offico within the Turkish Kepublic proved to be dis¬ 
turbing to the foreign and internal political union of Turkey, From 

another side tlie Khilafat office idea, which has been conserved since 

ages to realise the basis of a united Muslim Government in the world 
has never been realised, and on the contraiy has been a constant cause 
of sti'ifo and duplicity among the Muslims, whereas the roal interests 
accept as a princijile that tho social associations may lonstitute them- 
selvc.s into independent governments. Tho .spiritual and real bond between 
Muslim nations i.s understood in the signification of the sacred verso 

iii'ua mul mominoun ikhva .—MusTAFA Kamal.” 

KKPLY TO KAMAL 1‘ASIIA 

In reply to tho alovc the following cable was sent by the 
Central Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat-ul-Ulcmm to the President, 
llcpublic, Angora;—“In a special joint meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittees of the Khilafat organisation and Jamiat-ul-L'lema it was 
resolved to communicato tho following message to the National Assembly 
through Your Highness Your cable is i ot clear. lias the National 
Assembly abolished only the separate offico of tho Khalifa instituted 
recently by it and has instead agiecd to acknowledge the allegiance to 
the Piosideiit of (he h'cpublio rot only a.s the head of tho Turkish 
State but also as the “ Khalifat-ul-Muslimin ”, or is the Assembly as the 
executive of tho 'I'uikish Kepublie not prepared to accept any respon¬ 
sibility for the historic Islamic ii.sfituliou called Khilafat? 'Iho news 
so far received from 'luikey icgaiding the abolition of the Khilafat has 
caused deep distress and coiistei nation among your Indian Muslim brethren. 
The Mussalmai s of India aic not jiaitisans favouring the retention of 
the Khilafat us a nioi:o]ioly of any particular family or portiuisite of 
any individual. I hey entirely dissociate themselves from any desire to 
intervene in the national affairs of their Tiiikish biothrou who are quite 
compoteiit to deal with them. Put they are deeply eoi,corned with the 
question of the retention or abolition of the offico of the Khalifa itself 
which i.s the very o,s.seiicc of Islamic faith and wins designed to maintain 
and cotisorvo tho ideal of Islamic liiothorhood through a definite and 
well-established institution. 

“ It is true that when in tho hour of his need tho Khalifa called 
uiioii the membiors of the world-vvido Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and his nation, the resjioirsc of the Muslim vvoikl was very poor, but 
it is equally true (bat this was for want of a properly and olfectively 
functioiiiiig Khilafal; organisation. As a coinsequenco of this not only 
Turkey but the ciitiro Muslim world sulforod grievously. But wo learnt 
our lesson in the terrible school of .sutfeiing and awakened at lust to 
a proper sense of tho need of a reformed and rei.ovated Khilafat. 

12 
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The liidiaii Mussahiiiiiis expected that Your Highneiss after achieving 

such a well-e.inied and signal success would revive Islam’s fundamental 
institution of the Khilafat purging it of such exoresconcos as were not 
required by the Shariat but were the growth of personal greed and 

dynastic ambition and ro-cstablisb it on a firm and domocratio basis. 

But the entire abolition of the in.stitidiou of the Khilafat just :it the 
time when the Muslim woild was showing unraistakahlo signs of 
awakening destroys all our expectations. We believe that the Khilafat 
and the Republic are not incompatible with each other and that the 
continuation of the Khilafat after its reform will not only not ho 
detrimental to the internal unity of Turkey hut will bo a source of 
strength to the Turkish nation in its i-olations abroad. Wo would in 

any case implore Your Highness and the National Assembly not to 
belittle the importance and advatitages of the contiimatioii of the 

institution of the Khilafat and its i-c-ostahlishmojit on true demomutio 
foundations. Tlxo existence of the Khilafat docs not of c.ourse depend 

upon the good-will of any particular Muslim nation or State but Turkey 
as the last groat Muslim power is host fitted to remain associated 

with the Khilafat and this connexion wo fervently tiaist will benefit 
not only the rest of the Islamic world but Turkey herself. If the 
National Assomhly’s floo7.sion abolishes the institutioji of the Khilafat itself, 
it is bound to cause diversion and dissipation of energy and strength 
iji the Muslim world and will open the door to the mischievous ambi¬ 
tious of hosts of ntidosoindag claimants. Seventy million Indian Mussal- 
maiis appeal to their hi'ethi'cn of the Natioiial Assembly to recoiisidei' 

their decision so far as it relates to the abolition of the office cf the 

Khilafat itself and to give an opportunity to the delegation of Indian 
Mussaltnans which desire to visit Angora to make a fuller representa¬ 

tion on the subject. I'lease address reply to Shaukat Ali, President, 
Central Khilafat Committee, Kifayat Ullah, President, Jamiat-Uloma. ’ 

At the same time the Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat i.s.sucd 
the following statement to allay public feeling. They said ; 

“The news received from Turkey regarding the deposition of the 
Khalifii, and the aliolitioii of the institution of Khilafat has naturally 

■caused groat constei'natioii among the Mus.salmaiis and .surpiised and di.s- 
tnvbcd other communities in India while the avowed enemies of the 
National and Islamic cause, who are ever socking an opportunity to give 
vent to their feelings of ,'iiitagoni.sm and hatred, have been persistently 
proaching that the Turks themselves have done away with the institution 
of the Khilafat which was the raiwn d’etre, of the entire Khilafat move¬ 
ment in India; Our Indian brethren in gcnoral, and Mussalmaius in 
paiticular, should lealise that the present i-egrettahle progre.ss of events 

has brought us face to face with a situation which puts our judgment 
and determination to a very seyoro test. Moments such as the.se aiit as 
deteimifiing factors in the lives of nations and their strug|lo for greatness. 
AYe should therefore f.ace the situation like men possessing the strength, 
determination and I'csolntion which alone can lead to success and not let 
ourselves ho carried away by the flood of adverse criticism like pieces of 
straw devoid of any will or judgment, nor should we, at a crisis like this 
when we should put in the last ounce of energy and effort into the 
struggle, give up the tight out of sheer despair ai.d hopelessness. 
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'Tt is immaterial to us whether or not our oppojieiits desire roi'roctty 
to uf.dorstaJid and appreciate our obligations and the maimor in which 
wo try to moot them, but we on our part should bo lUidor no dolusi(^ji 
with regard to the nature and goal of our activities. 

‘Tt is welMu.own to every Mnssalmaii that Khilafat in Islam connotes 
Stiito and that it is the duty of every Muslim to sacrifice his all and 
even to lay down his life for the maintenance and preservation of its 
ii.tcgrity when threatened. Four year ago the last great Muslim power was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides and oven tho Mussaimai.s of Africa 
ai d India wbo were in the grip of foreign domination were arrayed in 
aim.s against it. M o tried to discharge our obligation to tho best of our 
abilities and,, praise be to God, our efforts met with success. The question 
!is to the constitution of this la.st great Muslim State, and whether the 
men at the helm of its affair's are discharging thoii' duties properly and 
satisfactorily, is a matter- connected with the internal reform and organi¬ 
sation of tho Moslem society, and just as it was our duty to safeguard 
the iriterests of Islam against oirtside attacks it is our religiou.s duty to 
p-NCtt ourselves for internnl reform also. For centuries past we have 
been the victims of exterual calamities. If we mean to live it is essen¬ 
tial that we should prepai'o ourselves to combat, but our goal is clear' 
ill (1 oui' aims are not dortbtfnl. They arc r ot the result of fortuitous 
rircumstaiices or passing events brrt are the outcome of recognised and 
aekiiowledged religious princiiiles and beliefs. Fo long as these I’emain intact 
there can be no deviation from the path we have ohoson for ourselves. 

“Not only vlo -wc mean to protest and preserve this last independent 
HI d powerful Muslim State against its opponents and enemies, hut we also 
desire to see it constitutod and organiscrl on proper principles of Shariat 
of Islam. If thir present administration of Turkey are pursuing a wrong 
course, should it be upset 1 .Should wc not rather apply ourselves with 
gre-ator energy ai;d determination to turn them from the wrong course 
they are following and devote all efforts tow-uds the rectification of the 
mistake. 

“The momhet's of tho Contral Khilafat Committee and Jamiat-ul- 
Ulftna are in direct telegraphic comnnrnieatior] with the Government of 
Tnrkoy. The answer leccived in reply to tho first telegram of enquiry 
.sent by the Ceninal Khilafat Committee rrs to tho extact situation and 
the telegram sent to Angora after the receipt of the alrove have been 
published for- the inforirration of the pulilic. \Te are confident our 
Muslim hrothien will wait for the result of the.se commurrications with 
calmness and patience. They should continue their efforts niidrsturbed, 
for on the contiurratroii of our efforts depend tho realization of tho 
rational and Muslim hopes and aspii'ation.s. Tho question regvaiding our- 
future cour.se and lino of action and its details depBr.d.s entirely on 
the result of the exchange of communications referi'ed to above. Wo 
ran however say this much at present that if onr representations do 
not lead to any .satisl'actoi'y r'osult then the first important step we 
■should take, shoitld he to convene a general eonferenee of all Musliirr 
c()nntrie.s in some snitaldo conti-e to fii.seii,ss and find out a solution to 
this most ur-gent and important problem. Me note with pleasure and 
satisfaction that oirr Muslinr hiethi'en in. E,uypt ar-e at one with us in 
this respect.” 
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THE EX-KHALIF’s MEASAUE 

Meanwhile the hx-Khah'f had cotiuuunioafced a message to the whole 
Moslem world bewailing his lot and the abolition of the Khilafat and charao- 
torised the act as highly impious. Ho also declared that the Turkish electors 
had expressly charged the Assembly to continue to servo and uphold Islamic 
traditions. His Maic.sty, therefore, considered the measure fundamentally 
sacriligious and null and void. “ By its unanimous approval of my election 
a year and a half ago to the supreme magistracy of Islam, and the Moslem 
world having confirmed me in the exercise of that august function, and the 
lay Turkish Kopublic having by its infringoment of real national 
sovoroignty entirely desisted from all right of participation or interven¬ 
tion, it is now up to the Moslem world .solely that the exclusive 
faculty belongs to pronoinicc in all authority and with entire freedom 
upon this vital rpiestion.” The Kx-Khalif, therefore, invited the most 
.authorised chiefs and I'Cpresontativcs of Mitssalman communities through¬ 
out the world to communicate their proposals and concrete contribu¬ 
tions as soon as possible to the assembly of a grand religious intcr- 
Islamic Congress, which ho proposed to convoke at an opportune time 
and place, in order to iidox)t a decision I'ccpiirec.! by the situation. To 
secure the support of the liidian Moslems, the Kx-Khalif also sent a cablo 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali at Aligarh, to which the latter replied that while not 
intei'fei'ing with the purely national affairs of Turkey, Indian Mussalmaiis 
are dotermined to maiiitain tlie sacred Kliilafaf. 

There was a strong rumoui' also that the British Govt, was scheming 
with the Kx-Khalif to bring about a state of religious war, and a question 
of bringing over the Ex-Khalif to India to enlist Indian support was also 
mooted. All those however proved futile, especially on the strong stand 
taken by Switzerland, where the Kx-Sultan had taken asylum, not to permit 
any political intrigue and propagantla by supisortors of the Sultan Abdul Majid. 

The trouble which the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali foresaw long 
ago actually arose. Claimants for the Khilafat were put forward from several 
countries and the enemies of kslam got busy to foment intei-lslamic 
jealousies. King Hussein of Hodjaz was proclaimed Khalifa in Iraq. The 
Trans-Joidania Govt, and Mesopotamia also proclaimed him Khalif. Another 
Khalifa was sought to be (litched up in Egypt. While some wily Britishers 
even suggested the name of the Nizam of Hyderabad for an Indian Khalif! 

Alarmed at these rapid dovolopmonts the l*rcsidents of the Central Khilafat 
Committee of India and Jansiat-ul-Uloma Hind cabled on the 16 th March to 
the Sharif .Sahib of Mecca ;—“Indian Mussalmaii.s have read with very great 
astonishment the aiinouiiceiTient in certain (j^uarters of your previous 
declaration that yoir did not desir e the Khilafat and your acceptance of the 
principle that this was a matter for the ontirc .Muslim world to decide. 
Indian Mussalraans agree with a .similar view of the Egyptian Ulema and 
earnestly hope for cessation of such premature aimouncoment. The 
Khilafat question does not depend on tiro wishas or- opinion of any detach¬ 
ed group of men hut r ests wholly on the considered judgri.cnt of the entire 
Mrrslim world.” 

A similar cablegram was aerit to the I’residont, .lamiat-ul-Ulerna, 
Cairo, arid the support of Egypt was sought to the Indian sug¬ 
gestion. 
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The Calcutta Khilafat Conference 

Oil Alnrch 19t;h the Khilafat Oonferoucc was opened in Calcutta in 
the Halliday Park with Moulana Mahomed Ali as the Prosidont. 
Delegates attended from all over India. The Confereiioo lasted for 3 days. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Abdur Rauf, in the 
course of his Urdu address ilcplored the action of the Turks and 
suggested that a (ionforenco of the whole Muslim world should at once 
bo lield either in Jigypt or iu Persia to settle tlie ([uestion of the 
Khilafat. 

Tho Pi'e.sidont, Mr. Mahomed Ali, gave a hi.storical resume of the 
Jvhilafat movement during the \i:uit live years and laid bare the 
position of Indian Mus.salmaiis. Regarding their sniipoit of tho Turks 
during tho war which had boon adversely criticised in Angora, ho said ; 

‘Circumstanced as wo were, it was not possible for us in India 
to render any military assistance to our Turkish brethren and 
since tho (Toverniiieiit was hostile to our aspirations towards religious 
solidarity, tho richer men in the community, who have ino.stIy been 
lacking in courage whore (fovernment is concerned, could not assist the 
Turkish brethren with funds, .so that it was only tho poor who could 
as.sist them ovoii with money. Rut everything that was possible for a, 
subject nation to do was being done by us, and tho contributions of 
Indian Miissaluians in money, although not groat enough to provide 
munitions of war to continuo the light for any considerable length of 
time, indicated our moral .support, and the iircssuro that we brought 
upon tho Government could not be considered uuappreoiable. No one 
can accuse me of overrating the contribution of India to Turkish success, 
in war or in diplomacy, because I have always said that in tho main 
the battle was fought and won by our Turkish Virothren alone. But 
whether our own contribution was in elfoct great or small, there can 
not be tho least doubt of our true, heart-felt .sympathy with the cause 
of the Khilafat.’ 


IRKATY UK LAUSANNE. 

‘When the Treaty of Jjausainie was .signed two things remained for 
us to do. One was tho restoration of the .lajirat-ijl-Arab through the 
Mu.ssalraaris and the Khilafat. And the other wa.s the re-cstablishmoiit 
of the Khilafat itself on a tirm deiiiocratio basis with a rcpreseiitative 
council of the Mussalnuius of tho woild to assist the Khilafat in its 
great task which had been neglected loj- generations past but which we 
rould not atforri to neglect any longer if we are to save the Khilafat 
from repeated attacks by noir.Vloslenis and save Lslani itself from iiiternai 
decadence.’ 

After discussing the question of restoring the Holy fjands the Moulana 
referred to the pre.soiit position of the Khalifat and .said: — 

‘It was decided that delegations should go from India to Angora 
and Constantinople as well as to the Iledjaj and Najd. Mesopotamia, 

Hyria and Palestine had arrived at a common understanding with 

our Moslem Inethreii abroad with I’cgard to the future of the 

Khilafat. The n ost disijuieting feature of the situation with regaid to 
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this was that indications wore iiot wanting that many of the Turks 
who had been educated in Kurope had lost a good derd of Islamic 
spirituality and were heedlessly rushing into the materialism of Europe. 

To-day we arc face to faeo with the fact that the Island of Arabia 
is still in non-Moslem hands and that wo cannot roly upon tho ladcrs 
set up by Englai;d in portions of that island to assist in freeing our 
Holy Land from non-Mo.slcm domination and contiol a)id that tho vciy 
chami'ioi s of the Turkish Khilafat aro alleged to have discontinued 
their four-centuries old connections with that Khilafat. It may soem 
that we aro more Aiab than the Arab.s and more Turkish than the 

Turks but if our Islamic obligations are understood it will lie apparent 

that all that we aro i.s Mo.slem.s. A.s Mo.slcms we who aro not Arabs 
cannot let the Arabs hand over the dominion over tho Island of Arabbi 
to non-Moslems and as Moslems, once moie wo camiot couiitonaiice a 
section of tho Turkish nation disconnecting its national Government 

from tho Khilafat. 

Proceeding to expound the Khilafat policy as he understood it, 
Moulana Mahomed Ali said: 

Islam, as preached and pi'actised liy the last of the prophets, wa,“ 
the culmination of ,a!I prophecy. Mmssalmans are to preach thi.s faith 

to mankind and to pcisuadc the world to conform to the tenets of 
Islam, and since practice i,s essential for faith and mere belief is not 
sufficient, there imist lie an organisation which should see that freedom 
to preach as well as to profess is preserved and there must bo at 

least a part of God’s earth whore our professions should be practised 

without any let or hindraiico. 

The Khilafat is such an organisation with tho Khalifa as the 
personal ce 2 itio /ind the .lajirut-ul-Ajab as its local centre. Every 

Musalnian is a soldier in God’s peace-loving army and the Khalifa is 

the Commander of tho Faithful and the Generalissimo of that army. 
That army was about to be oiushcd and its chief commander was to 
have been retained as a captive liut our Turkish brethren by thoii- 
.sacrifices s;ived Islam from this di.sa.stor. The citadel of Islam, however, 
whiMc even a beaten aimy would take refuge and prepare for recom¬ 
mencing hostilities, is in the enemy’s hands and until and unless we 
restore the .Iiyiiut-iil-Arab to the Khalifa our victory is incomplete and 
our future i.s insecure. But the i-epoitcd action of some of our Turkish 
brethren with regard to tho Khilafat rr'ould moan that tho largest section 
of God’s army refuses to .serve God and to roalnso his kingdom on 
earth and this disa.ster’ woirll be far greater for tho Mri.ssalmaiis of 
the viorld than anything that had hitherto happened. It is true that 
for gerjcrations past the Khilafat has not been functioning properly and 
effectively as we told our Trjrki.sh bi-othron in oui' cable to them recently. 
Brrt the revival of tho Khilafat is to-day, as it has always been, our 
ideal and the moment wo cease to rctiitn that as our ideal wo cease 
to. he Moslems as well. 

Europe’s darkest hour. 

Materialism is at its height to-day in Europe so much so that 
even some of the governing cl;isse.s in Turkey do not seeiit to have 
escaped it, Imt there are not wantitig unirristakable signs to. indicate 
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that this is Europe’s darkest hour Iteforo dawn aud tuau tlio dawn 
itself will not any longer be delayed. Men like Mr. H. G. Wells have 
giveji expression to their own faith whic'h they call modorn, and but 
for a few ronniants of their early upbringing as Christians and of their 
nioro I'coonl niaterialistu and ovorweaning oonfideneo iji their own 
knowledge their modern faith is no other than the most aiioiciit faith 
of Islam, the gcne.sis of wliich forms repeatedly a chapter of the Koran. 
It is nothing but the recognition of the sole sovereignty of God, 
the resignation of the human to the divine will or rather the i-oalisa- 
tion of the identity of the human with the divine puriioss of life which 
is sunnnod up iji the well known creed of Islam : ‘There is no God 
hut God.’ For a world so situated it will bo the greatest disiistai' if 
any section of Mus.s,ilmans discard the aneieiit faith of Islam and instead 
.of ro-organisujg the iirstitution of Khilatat with a woi’ldwvid.) brotherhood 
aliovo all national rancour and ill-will and with the ideal of dethron¬ 
ing War and subitituting I'ciee decides to discontinue that institution itself. 

The President next dealt with the ((uestioii of the Khilafat activity so 
fai' as it concorjjod Govornmont and c:nphasi.sod that the restoration of 
the Jajirut-ul-Arah was necessary before hidian Mus.salniaim a,s Khilafa- 
ti.st.s could make their i>oaoo with Govorniucnt. 

MAUr.ANA SAlllD HO.SSAIN AHMAD 

On the Coiifei’ciice uiecting the next day Maulana Sahid Hossain Ahmad, 
an ox-president of the Khilafat Confei-oiictt, gave a religion,s exposition of tho 
Khilafat, and in the course of a long urdu speech said ;— 

The Prophet has said that the bo.st kind of jehad i.s to speak tho 
ti'uth to an oppressive king. In India where to raise a voice in defence 
of the Khilafat is a heinous eriinc, still the Moslems have not budged 
an inch. They have done the best of jehad. Iji tho teeth of all op¬ 
pression by Govt, they have helped the 'rurks with money and moral 
support. 


HHUDUHI AND COW KILLINJ;. 

Kefei-riiig to the countei-meeting of other inoslems under the ins¬ 
piration of the Bengal Ministers and European.s who wanted to create 
a .split amongst tho Congre.ss-Kliilafat party, he said : Tho traitors 
are trying to destroy the Khilafat and eradicate its very spirit from 
the world. A meeting of Moslems, aiiparontly called by tho ministers, 
wa,3 held day before yestej-day on the Maidan, to coivsidor Shudhi, 
Sangathan, cow-killing and tho other piolileni.s. The rejil motive undcilyiug 
wiis to oreato discoid between Hiudu-; and .Moslems. But, 1 ask, why 
no action has been taken against tho (,'hristian missionarie.s who jire daily 
converting thomsands to Christianiiy ? 

M'hcn in Meeca, 1 emmired of .Sliarif Hnssei'n H' Im . 
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to gay that if a man can be the son of God, why cannot be as well his 
vice-regent on earth. 

KHILAFAT KHASSA. 

Khilafat Khassa (special) is given to one poison, who is enjoined 
to see to the peace of the world and see that people put under his care 
cany out the commar.dment,s of God. But this Khilafat must be like 

the Papal authority which is iinitotoi,t and thrivc.s on the sufferonco of 
the peoilo but has no power to punish even an ordinary thief. To keep 
up the splendour of Islam, to make provksioii for the administration of the 
State, and take up arms in defence of religion and country is the duty of 
the Khalifa Khassa. 

We all know what .Sharif Hos.sein has done and wc ki.ow ihat ho 
caniKit as a coriscquenoe lightfully claim the Khilafat. So long as the 

Arabs wore true, the whole Moslem World sided with them, but now, 
when they hove broken the tiaditioi s of the Prophet, they cannot command, 
and rightfully claim, obedience from the Moslems. Because the Turks have 
to long locn cnnyiiig out ihc onerous dutie,s of the Khalifa very justly, 
the Khilafat naturally remained with the Turks for six centirries. Orre 
atid only orie person can bo a Khalifa at a time, and there is a Tladoth’ 
of the Prophet to the effect that if in the lifetime of one Caliph another 

claims it, and has lot himself declai-ed, then the second one shorild be 

killed. 

A DKMOCKATIO INSTITUTION. 

The Khilafat i.s rot a personal property. It is an essontiiiliy 
democratic institution. The acid test a,s to any person’s claim to the 
office of the Caliph is whether the claimant is a fit person for it, according 
to democratic princrplos. If a man is elected by the representatives of 
the people to be the Caliph, lie i.s to be regarded as such, tiin.ilarly 

if hy the concet.eus of opinion of the elected representatives of the 

people the Caliph is foutid wanting, ho may be deposed. It is said that 

the Caliph must i.o elected by all the Moslems, but this is imposiblo and 
impracticable a,s all Moslems cannot gather at one time ar.d place for 
recording theii' opinion. Grave responsibilrtres arc attached to the post 
of the Caliph aid peihajis it has not alway.s been pos.sible for the latter 
Caliphs of the Hcrise of Ottoman to acquit themselves well. 

It is said that the Ir.diaii Moslems have so long beerr fighting for 
the Khilafat and the Trrrks, bnt to-day those ver y 'lurks for- whorrr they 
have beerr agitating have abolished this institution. Wo wore fighting 

against the disiiiem her merit of the Khilafat aird agair.st the enemies of 
Islam who were tr>ir.g their best to bring about the destruction of 1 irrkcy. 
The history of Afghanistan will show you the intention of the J'.nglish 
to destroy all Islamic States. .S'o long as Bussia was strong and a inerraco 
to India, Knglar.d tried her best to maiiitain Afghanistan as a strong 
power-, for- as a buffer- state between Russia and India, she w'ould best .serve 
England’s interests. But to-day when riio menace to India from Russia 
is eliminated, wo find the British at once iiouricing upon Afghanistan and 
trying to bring it under her subjugation. 

Europe has for long been trying to alienate the Iirdian Moslems from 
the Turks. In the irrtoinal admiiristratiorr of Turkey w'e should not 
interfere, and without kirowirrg the real situation we .should not be carried 
away by the news spread through the agency of enemy propagandist. 
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ADVICE GRATIS, 

Referring to the snddon exhibition of solicitous eoiicorn of Aiiglo- 
Iiiiliuu journals for the deposed Khalifa the Moulana said: The 
\( iy iiapcrs who not long ago were abusiiig the Kliilafat propaganda 
lii'vp are now coming out with long pitiable tales of the daiiger 
lo Islam from iho abolition of the Khilafat by the Turks. You 
should undoi-stand the loal motive of this propaganda. Rcoiilo like 
Mr. Ghuznavi ai;d others, who had never joined the Khilafat before, are 
I ow giving advii'o gratis to the people to accept Sharif Hossein as Caliph. 
Tk me hlmukat Ali is a thousand times better qualified man for the post 
"i Caliph than Sharif Ho.ssciii. The Arabs have neither railw.ay, nor 
pi.sts, nor telegraphs, nor are they economically self-sufficient. How 
lien can .such a person as Sharif Ho.s.sein claim the Khilafat for himself ? 
-Alter all this, I mnst tell you that the Turks are the only people fit 
.'e he the guaidiaiis of Islam and the dignity of the Caliph.” 

'I'ho ^speaker then appealed to the Muslims for contributions to keep 
111 ' H.e Khilafat to its old glory. 


Resolutions. 

The following reaolul ons »ere edopled at the second and ibitd day’s siti ng 
9 o.e Conference on the 20ih end 21st Match lest : — 

THE TUIiKISH SEPUm-IC AND TUB lil'ILAI'AT, 

(Ij The Calcutta, Khi'afat Conlftonce earnestly invites the attention of the 
ii^altrians of India in paiticulai and the Mussaltnans of the world in general to 
I.. delicate situation created by the declaration of the Turkish Republic with 
ii-STi! to the Khilatat. This conference believes that the. crisis which has to UU' 
r|icttd!y arisen is a severe trial of their judgment and prudence and of their 
limy of thought and action, and that undue haste and precipitancy are as likely 
produce dangerous results as undue delay and neglect. This conference consi- 
r;. it essential that Mussalnians should act with patience and prudence instead of 
ii/tiiiijg unduly excited and permitting themselves to be too readily influenced, and 
.1 the views and objects of the men in authority at Angora which are not yet 
■ I and need furtcer elucidation should first be ascertained beyond a shadow of 
i.id and in full detail, This conference ileclares its approval of the representa- 
1. idinlly cabled by the Central Khilafat Committee and the Jaroiat-ul-Ulema 
Angora and appeals to all Mussalmaus that until und unless a conclusive remit of 
“o communications is arrived at, th.y will abstain from forming a final opinion and 
will refrain from doing anything likely to disturb unity and ]eopardiBe the 
> iidarity of the Mussaimans of the world. 

THE JiZtBAT-CIi-ABA]). 

g) The Calcutta Khilafat Conlerenoo pruclaims that according to Islamic injunc- 
oe, it is the religions and national duty of the Mussaimans of the entire world, at all 
ii i H and in all circumstances, to keep the Jazlrat-ul-Arab free from every form of alien 
i ll iion-muslim inflacnees and domination. This Conference, theipfore, declares that 
li,i,g as the Jazirat-ul-Aiab is not completely freed from such influences and domi- 
.I Hill, It will remain the religious and national duty of the Mussaimans of India to 
iimie to nse all possible means to attain this object and that the situation that 
ni'iiilly arisen with regard to the KluUfat question does not in the least affect 
, duty whether judged by the canons of Islamic law and those of sound policy. 

SHARIl’ HDSSAIH CONDKMKBD 

Hi Tile Calcutta Khilafat Conference expresses its regret and anxiety with re- 
i' ill the declaration in certain circles in Palestine concerning the declaration 
III assumption of the offl 10 of Khalit by Shariff Husiain and declares on behalf 
hidian Mnsealmans that they are not prepared to accept any action taken by 
I iitii'ular group or country without consultation with the Uassalmans of the 
I world. 
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THE INfiTITUTION OP THE KHILAPAT. 

(4) The Catoutta Khilafat Conference conSdeutI; declares that lelainto EhOafat 
eignitiea Ulamic Government, the object of which is the defence of Islam and of 
the Muslim community and the head of this Government is the Ehalifa and he 
is called the Chief of the Faithfnl, At present when all other Islamic Governments 
have ceased to exist and only a few scattered Muslim states remain, existence of 
Islamic Ehilafat means that the Islamic Governmenr which is the strongst in all the 
Islamic world and possesses amongst them the greatest degree of temporal power for 
the championship and protection of the Muslim cornmnnity and the Islamic shariat 
and is eager to undertalte it, is accepted as the Central Islamic Government. Since, at 
present the Ta'kish Government possesses these qoaliticationa in a greater measure than 
other Ulamic Governments, natnially it is the only one that deserves to retain this 
central position. This Conference declares that if the men in authority in the present 
Turkish Government desire to follow a conrso which is apprehended to be prejudicial to 
this acceptability of the Turkish Government, then it is the duty of ihe Muslims of the 
world to invite the attention of the Turkish brothers to the necessity of reformation 
and to take all possible steps in this behalf. Mussalmans of India trust that Muslims 
of the world will co-operate with them m this great endeavour and will concentrate 
their efforts at the present juncture in the furtherence of this object. 

THE VBSFT HINDU MUSLIM PACT. 

(5) The Calcutta Khilalat Conference fully supports the draft Hindu-Muslim 
Pact which the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the Bengal Provincial 
Khilafat Committee have after j ont consultation and deliberation adopted. This 
Coufereuce however desires to elucidate the fact that in determining the communal 
shares in representation and other privileges in this pact, it is not intended that 
effect should be given to this distribution of shares by means of any measure to bs 
adopted by the existing legislature or through the instrumentality of the present bnrean- 
cratic Government. This Conference declares that all that is intended is that a cleat 
and satisfaotofy decision should be placed bafore the country with regard to the 
representative and other privileges of itiudus and Mussalmans respectively, to which the 
future national Government of India would give effect when it is estabJished. This 
Conferenop, therefore, views with great distavont the regrettable efforts which some 
Mussalmans of the Bengal Legislative Council have made with regard to this distribu¬ 
tion of communal shares in that Council and for which they have attempted to seek 
authority in the Bengal Hindu-JlusPm Pact. 



The Akali M ovement 

Since its baptism of fire at the Jalliamvalla Bagh the Panjab has 
liari two similar, though much smaller, onleals to pass through. One 
was at Nanhaua Sahib in 1921, and the other so late as in February 
last at Jaito in Nabha. The history of the earlier Sikh movement will 
bo found recorded in previous issues of the H 11 .O 16 TKU. Of late the 
Akali Sikhs have attiaoted more and more attention and now they 
virtually sway the whole community. The name " Akali ” is derived 
fiom aKaL, meaning God, the Oeath-less. 

After the massacre at Nankaua, the volume of Sikh feeling rose 
to a high pitch and the hands of the Akalw were strengthened by 
« great influx of public sympathy ^d funds. It was at this junottiro that 
Mahatma Qttndhi’s ideal • of sucriftce and suffering and non-violence was 
impressed upon the Akalis and they adopted that ideal as their creed. 

The last gieat Akali martyrdom was at Qum-ka-bagh. Thi.s was 
!i shrine 14 miles from Amritsar where the Mohunt in possession was 
,(> immoral as a Mohunt could be, and the Gurdwara Prabhaiidhak 
Committee failing to reform him, came to a settlement with him allowing 
him to retain the house attached to the shrine while he had to leave 
the shrine to the Committee, Close to the shrine, was a piece of waste 
.;;rouud covered with scinb which had always Iweu used for cutting firo- 
wiKid to cook the food for the pilgrims that visited Guru-ka-Bagh. It 
WHS “Ko Man’s liand,” untaxed for revenue purposes, and of no value 
to the priest himself—a bit of “jiiiiglo,” The pilgrims had obviously 
to be fed each day whoever held possession of the shrine, and it had 
been an immemorial custom to out the wood from this bit of iutiglo. 
Hut the ejected priest h^ been nursing vengeance in his heait ever 
since the day of his ejection. He found an ocoasioti, in this cutting of the 
wood from the jungle, to invoke the protection of the law. He rlainied 
tin: waste ground as belonging to the house and not to the shrine. And Gov- 
ornment otflcials at once sided with him and ordered the wootl-Cntting to 
ccivse and established a covdoti of military police to protect the disputed 
plot of ground. Then began tlic famous passive resistance drama at 
Guru-ka-Bagh the nows of which travelled not only over the Pui^ab 
hut to the rost of India as well, making the name of this place famous 
ill the history of modern times. From every side the Akirli Sikhs came 
IHUiritig itjto Amritsar in order to go orrt to Gitrir-ka-Bagh and take part 
ill tiro outting of the wood, aitd pratching tiou-violeuce, to disobey the order 
and thus court arrest. 

They were composed chiefly of ox-soldiers who had served in 
lire Great War, irr Fbutdets, in Mesotmt, in Hast Africa, in Palestine. But 
tlicrc wore also with them mere youths below the military age, ai.d also 
old veterans who liad served in many fi-orrtiei- campaigns arrd had lung ago 
retired fr-om military service. First of all, on their arrival at Amritsar, 
they presented themselves at the Golden Temple in companies, called .Jathas, 
and spent the night there in singing hymns to the praise of God, Their 
cry “ .Sat Sri Akal” (Glory to the true, the death-less) used to go up the 
whole night through. They spent the whole time in the precincts of 
13 
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the Golden Templj. Each company of Aloilw took the solemn vow of 
non-resistance before the Sacred Book of the Sikhs, called the Granth 
Sahib, which contains the hymns of the Gurus. Then, when their own turn 
came in the list, they marched out with <a garland of white dowers 
cneivcling their black lurliaits and with the light of devotion in their 
faces. As each company passed through the streets of^ Amritsar the cry 
wont up from men, women and children Sat Sri Akal, and each company 
I'cpHed with one voice, “Sat Sri Akal.” 

The Folico Bnitality. 

Mr. AndreWiS who was an cye-witne.ss to the scene thus desci'iljes it ;~ 

“In the first instance the police officers who were on the spot with 
detachments of military police, arrested tlioso who committed trespass while 
attempting to cut the fiio-wood. '1 he sentences after arrest wore u.sually 
six months rigorous imprisonment. But when the Akali jathas came 
pouring in from Amritsar and the arrest ran into many lunidreds the 
order cainc clown from Simla tliat no move prisoners were to bo made, 
but that the “minimum of force” wa.s to he employed in order to 
prevent the Akalis from cutting wood. The military police employed wen-o 
chiefly and purposely drawn fi'om the frontier tribes. Those very soon got 
out of hand, and some very serious injuries wore givoji. Then further 
orders came down fiom Simla that blows on the lioad must bo avoided. 
The police who luid boon called in from other di,strict,s wei'e getti)ii; 
more and minx out of liand. Tlioro were brought to mo immediately 
for investigation some lead oases of police assaults upon villagers, and 
1 hmnd on inquiry that they woie true in the main and reported them 
to tlie ffejiuty Commissioner. 

“ When the companies had reached Guru-ka-Bagh .1 was allowed to 
go into the inner slirinc with them and to hoar tliem take the vow 
of non-violence ovei- again. After this they presented themselves, about 
twelve at a titno, in front of the line of military police. They came 
up to within about a foot and a half, with their hands placed together 
in- an attitude of pr-.yer. 'I'hey were silent and ai>.soIutely passive. At 
this stage the police olficer gave an order and one after another of 
the Akalis wore knocked down with heavy blows. They rose again 
from the ground and stood .silent as before and w-ero knocked down 
again. There was a huge mowd of villagers looking on, of \ihora a 
large proportion weic women. I wa.s standing on the edge of tho 
crowd and could see the liorror and at the same time the religiou,s 
rapture with which tliey witnessed tho blou-a that felled to the ground 
the Akalis. They were all pi-aying, and the muffled cry^ arose, like 
the miumur of an approaching stoi-in, bat JSri Akal. I saw the 
blows given by tho military police hocoming more and more brutal and 
turtied away at last .sickened at the sight. 

“ The Government brought to an end, immediately after this, tho 
use of force, and rcturued to their previous policy of arrest, boon the 
number of the prisoners taken, if 1 remember rightly, exceeded a 
thousand; and yet the enthusiasm among the Akalis daily increased. 
At last an ingc.ilious move was made by a Government suppoiter. The. 
piece of land from which the fire-\vood was needed was purchased from 
tho mahant by Sir Ganga Bam and presented to the Akalis gratis foi- 
the uses of the shrine. Thus the trouble ended.” 
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The Abdication of the Maharaja Nabha 

Then caino anotliar blow. In .Juno 1923 Government doposod 
The orthodox and popular Sikh Brinoe, tho Maharain of Nabha, a 
I’hulkian I’linoe, and inHiuted another deep wound on Sikh 
hearts, Mahai'aja Ripudaman Siiii;h had rendorod meritorious sorvices to 
Government dui-ing die Gi-eat War Imt he was too indopondent to 
brook the Imutour of British ofiieials, and thus incurred the serious 
displeasure of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his band of ‘strong men’. Tho 
fMaharaja was a highly edu(;atod man, and as a Member of the 
imporia! Council had stood again.st Govornmont and for popidar measure. 
He was also a great r-eligious reformer, and it is said that of all tho 
Sikh Ibiiioes he was the only one who had by heart tho saorod vorso.s 
of the Gurus. IIis intimate and open connection with the Gurdwara 
Reform Committee ivas looked on witli great suspicion by Govornmont and 
the myrmidons of .Michael G’Dwyer were waiting for an opportunity to 
\)ay oil old .scores. Tho .Sikh Committee now challenged the action 
of the Govornmoiii: and asked it to publish tho whole truth. Tho S. G. 
R. C., which is the elected Sikh representative committee managing all Sikh 
•lOraple.s, issued a public statement and sent tolcgram.s challenging the right of 
rhe Government of India to depose an independent Sikh ChioC For, according 
tlte treaties between tho llritish Government and tho Phulkian States 
Government has no power to depose any Sikh Chief. Tho S. G. P. C. 
further ohalloiiged that tho alleged voluntary abdication of the Maharaja 
of Nahha was a specious camouflage and that tho Maharaja had hoen the 
victim of a cleverly conceived and relentlessly cari'iod out official scheme 
for depriving him of his hiith-right—the throne of Nahha. In aeeordaneo 
>vith tho promise of the tenth Guru of tho Sikhs, made to tho house of 
Phulkian “ Your House”, the Maharaja of Nahha is looked up on with 
religious sentiment. Government retaliated by declaring tho S. G. ]’. C. 
uiid the Akali Dal as unlawful Associations and arrested the first 
Committee wholesale on 13th Ootoher 192‘l. After a protracted trial during 
.Vovemher to .lanuary ’24, the Akali loaders were convicted. A 
second committee took its piaoe and on .lanuary 7th Goveiaiment 
arrested its 02 monibers thiough an armed force of police officers and 
constables in uniform who tried to force their way into tho Sikh 
Holiest of Holies, tliat is, Sri Akal Takhat of Amritsar—a place 
where no notr.Sikh or a man with tho vanities of worldly power, 
or the insignia of wordly authority, or oven a Sikh not strict in the 
olKservanco of his loligions duties, can enter. Thon.sands of ,Sikhs flocked 
lo tho place and I'cmaining perfectly non-viulent oifored to die in front 
of their temple rather than allow tho desecration of the holy place. 
On Itth .lanuary the olliccs of the .S. G. P. C. were raided by armcil 
Violice for full a hours and all papers etc. wore taken away and tho 
place thoroughly ransacked. 

Tho Akalis on their .side went on sending a continuous stream of 
•Jathas of 26 each to visit the Gurdwar Gaiigsar at .Jaito in Nahha to 
pray for the Mahiraja, and for tin's purpose an Akand Patha or a con- 
tiuuous reading of tho Granth was started. Batches of Sikhs wcie 
arrested everyday at .laito in Nahha .State and at Bhai Pheiu in tho 
District of Jjahorc. These men arrested in tho pursuance of their 
leligious rights were being treated like ordinary criminals and feloii.s 
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in His Majesty’s jails. They were made to live on repugnant food 
unfit for human consumption, sleep in dirty jail blankets and live in 
■solitary cells. Some ,of them have since died in Multan and Mont¬ 
gomery jails on account of the severe beating and the inhuman 

treatment of the jail authorities. 

As .summarised by Sardar Didar Singh of Amritsar in a cable to 

the Prime Mimstcr dated 16th February 19*24, “the Goveriunont has 
been guilty ol : — 

“1. Forcible deijosition of the Maharaja of A’abha under th(', false 

plea that he has abdicated voluntarily. 2. luterforonco in the manage¬ 
ment of Sikh terni'le.s or sacred cereiuonie.s conducted therein with a 
view to suppress the ligitimato exercise of religious lights. 3. Banning of 
the .sacred Sikh symbol Kirpan which evciy baptised Sikh must carry on 
his person. 4. Incarceration in jail.s of thousands of innocent Sikhs who have 
piotested against the high-handedness of Government in a perfectly non¬ 
violent mamier, and inflicting inhuu an tortures on Akalis in Jail and 
outside. ,6. Sikhs have been the most loyal friends and supporters of the 
British GovoitiiiiouI since the muiiny of 1867. They furnished more than 
1,25,(100 leciuits in the M'ar and have fought valiantly for the King 
Kmperor on all occasions, 

“In 1923 when the Prince of Wales visited the Punjab some 
(ioverrment (Jtticials expressed to me tbeir suspicion that some n)i,schief 
jiionLers lia<l made a secret plot aguimst the sacred person of the Prince. 
1, as a member of (be G. P. G. gave a wrilten assurance for the 

personal safety of (ho Prince and deputed Akalis to keep watch ever 
tlie person cf llio Prince. Fuithor, during the Hinuu-Muslim riots at 
Amritsar the S. G. P. C. rendered unique service in maintaining peace, 

which was recognised oven by Government.’’ 

The Firing at Jaito. 

l-ailing to make any impression and resoIv,^d to undergo a 

tinge sacrifice of life, if necessary, the Akalis then decided to send bigger 
•latlias to Jaito. On February 9th, a Jatha of 600 Akalis started 
from Amritsar. Jhioughout the V'levious week a large number of 

Akalis were coming here as it had been given out by the -lathedar 
Akal Takht that this Jatha would after reaching Jaito either lay down 
Its life or resume the alleged internipTcd Akhand path at Gurdwara 
Gangsar. For this purpose an Akhand path was .also started at Aka! 
'I'akht. At about 1*2 noon, before the usual jatha of 26 leaving for -Jaito 
ai d thence to Bhai Pheru every morning had been despatched, the 
-latha of 500 led by an Akali band and a batch of about 10 Kirmala 
Sadlius was hailed in front of the Akali Takht. The Jathedar Akai 
Takht then offered a final sennon and prayers impressing on the jatha 
to adhere to non-violence even if Government resorted to tortures 
and prayed for the successful accomplishment of their object. Ho said 
that this jatha was going out to complete 101 Akhand paths in the 
place of one which had been interrupted at Jaito. One member of 
tlie Jatha then read out its parting message to the people saying 
that it would never return home unless Akhand paths wore completed. 

fho .Jatha reached Nabha on the 21st and w'ero at once met by 
a fusillade of fire. JPords fail to describe the horrors that followed. 
Here are Some eye-witnesses’ account. 
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Eye-Witne»aet’ Account 

Messrs. Mabindar Singh, Harban Siiigb, M. A. ai.d Professor 
Uhagat Ham Singh, B.A., b.T., gave a veiy vivid aocoinit of the 
tragedy. They say ;— 

“ Wc feel it oui' duty to place before the pul'lic tiue facts about 
the tragedy relating to the Shahidi Jatha ai d the Sikh Saiigat which 
took place at Jaito on February *21, 1924. 

“We staitcd from Amritsar on the evening of Fcbruaiy 20th and 
leached Bhatii:da at 12 in the night. We started back from Bhatinda 

in the morning train and having learnt that passengers who got down, 

fit the Jrtito Railway Station were not allowed to proceed to the town 
we bought tickets for Komana Albel Singh. Ordinarily the train stops 
at Eoniana, but on the morning of Februaiy 21 the train did not. 
fitoj) there. Wo had to get down at Kot Kapuia at about 4 a.m. 

VV^e travelled on foot to Bargari village where we were told that the 

Jatha was stopping and reached there at about 7 a.m. 

“ The Jatha was encamped in an open place. The recitation of 
“ A.saki Var ” wa.s over at aViout 9 a.m. No speeches were delivered 
«jii any topic whatever. By 11 the Jatha and Sangat took their 
morning meals at the local Gunidwara. Within an hour, i. e., at about 
1*2 noon, the Jatha ataited for Gunidwara Gangsai’ which is about .'i- 
miles from Bargari. At the lowest estimate the public following the Jatha 
numbered more than 25 thousand consisting of old men, women, chil¬ 

dren, both Sikhs and non-Sikhs. The Jatha moved slowly. More 
Sangat from the neighbouring villages joined later on. The whole 

gathering was moving in an atmosphere of reverence and peace. The 

i.oii-violeiit character of the Jatha and the Sangat can well be realised' 
from the fact that all the time we wore with the Jatha we did not 
notice anybody in possession of any weapon. Although the publir- 
nioviiig with the Jatha was very large, yet there was not the least 
element of disorder. The Jatha was moving with the public on its 
right and left, 6 Nishan Sahibs in front and Gum Granth Sahib bi 
the middle of tlie Jatha. 

“ Goi.t Chalaga’’!! 

When the Jatha reached a distance of about 150 yards from tho 
Ourdwara 1’ibi Sahib, a European officer approached and said, 

“ Thahro, GoH chalaega, fire karega.” His voice must have only been 
heard by a few The Jatha continued to proceed in the same orderly 
manner. Mo provocation of any sort whatever was offered by word and 
deed and there was no indication of violence. The European Officer 
rushed towards the military and gave a signal, and fire was opened 
from all three sides. Firing was resumed thrice at short intervals. The 
firing was quite indiscriminate and as a result several fell down dead 
and a very large number were wounded. The number of casualties in 
our estimate could not have been less than 4 0 dead and 80 wounded. 
Some of the spectators turned back, fait the Jatha with 3 or 4 thousaml 
people reached Guidwara Tibi Sahib under fire. The dead and the 
vvoui.ded from amongst the Saiigat were seen scattered in the com 
fields wliile those belonging to the Sabidi Jatlia were carried by their 
18(7 
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coii’rfides to tlie Guidwaicl Tibi Sahib. Medical staff tiavelling with 
the Jatha ai;d the stove of modiciiies, etc., were taken in custody. 

No one was allowed to attend to the wounded. The dead bodies 
were not allowed to be removed and some persons rvho had succeeded 
in picKing up a few of the wounded and dead were maltreated and the 
bodies weie forcibly snatched. AVator was not allowed to be taken 
from the well )iear by. A squadron of the cavalry was seen galloping 

towards the lUJiijing people with naked swords. 

“ It seems that the authorities of the State had used .all their skill 
in strategy in order to stop all access to Gurdwai'a Gangsar. Barbed 
wire for ces had been made. Bows of bullock carts filled with thorns 
were fixed with heavy chains across the way to Guidwara Gangsar. 

“ After depositirrg tire wounded and the dead in the Guidawar-a Tibi 
Sahib, the Jatha proceeded towards Gurdwata Gangsar-. Our party 
decided to go hack. We had gone only a short dr.stai;ce when wo saw 
Tibi Sahib, in which the .'-’aiigat had taken shelter, being suiroundod 
on all aides by the Military. At this stage our party was also pursued 

by the cavalry and wo were separated. Prof. Harbair Singh reached 

the houtxlary line of the Nabha and Faridkot territories where he met 
Mr. Zirnand. Just when he reaoheri that place a mounted officer who 
was said to be Sardar Fateh Singh of FaridUot approached them ai;d 
having enquired Mr. Zimardi's name asked him what he inter,ded to 
do. whether ho waiited to enter the Nabha territory or go back, 
Mr. Zimand replied that ho wanted to eirter- Jaito but as the autho¬ 
rities had not peinritted him he ir.tended to go back. He said that he 
was w-aiting for his car. Ihe officer definitely informed liim that the 
car w'ould rot return. Mr. Zimatjd was their led by that officer in 
the direction of the Jaito Bailway Station on foot. 'Ihc Officer asked 
Prof. Harbarrs Singh to leave that place. Ho also wanted to know Prof. 
Haibans Singh’s name, but the latter did not thirrk it advisable to 
disclose it. Prof. Harbar.s Singh at.d his Kmipanions walked some 

flistance and met their- car. 'Ilrcy got into the cal' and motored back 

to Amritsar. Prof. Bliagat Bam Singh ai d .'raidai- Mahii.dcr Singh of 
Madait and Co. Amritsar, walked up to Kot Kapuia on foot and on 
their way they leari,t that the Jatha after being .sovoiely lioaten was 
tied hand and foot and conveyed in carts to the barbed wire enclosure. 

Sardar Mahiridcv Singh, IJbiaiian, Kbalsa College, Amritsar-, and 
Bhai Teia Singh Giana reached vill.age Barn Singh Wala on their way 
to Kot Kapuia. They stayed at Bam Singh M'ala for- the nignt. They 
saw two sowars who had come to the village in search of a wounded 
lieison conveyed to that place. The sowars demanded the wounded 
person from the villagers. In case the villagers failed to hai.d over the 

wounded person their- properties would be confiscated by the State 

authorities. At Kot Kapura they came across an old woman who -ryas 
an eye-witness of the whole tragedy. She related to then! the fate of 
the .Jatha which she said was very severely beaten and tied hai.d and 
foot. As to the ti-eatment meted out to the ladies she told them that 
■while they were undei cu.stody in Gurdwata Tibi S.vhib they had the 
foulest language used to them and were roughly haialled. I'wo of the 
young ladies were outrageously insulted. Two ladies died in the Tibi 
Sahib Gnrdwara.” 
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Mr. Gt'LAn Singh’s Statement 

And hero i.s another aecouiit given by Sardir Gulab Singh M. L. A. 
who issued the following statoiiiciit; — 

“A great ti-agedy has oc(;urred at .laito, Nabha State. Though the 
number of oasualties so far aseertaiiied is loss, yet the moral significance 
is gieater because the \ie)’pctrator tif this tragedy was not an irrespon¬ 
sible and immoral Mahant employing l>adma8hes but a civilized Power 
with high profe.ssions and well informed about the object and methods 
of its victims. At the same tinm the aaciifiee is more , precious to the 
.''ikhs as the sulforing .fatha was not c.aught unawares but from the very 
l)Cginning of its march knew that the supremo sacrifice might bo required 
of it, and knowing this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that 
f.ite, rather than surreiiflor its dear religious right of freely vi.sitiiig 
and worshipping in its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 

HrSTOKlCAI. 

The British Ailmiiii-stration of Nal>ha, carried on Viy a civilian officer 
of the Government of India since the forcible deposition of the Maha- 
laja, had stopped all acce.ss to the (iurdwara, .laito, since the end of 
August ly23, and on the 1 Ith Sepkunber hud arrested the whole con¬ 
gregation assembled there for the purpose of listening to the continual 
I'eeitation “(Akhand Path)” of the Holy Guru Granth Sahib. Not only 
this, even the Grairthi actually reciting at that time and the attendants on 
the Holy Scripture were dragged away fiom before the Holy Book 
and arrested iind the rocitation interrupted. Thi.s was the greatest 
<leseoration ueeovdin;' to Sikh belief. 

“The nows spread ijuickly abroad and from the very next day, i.e., 

I .tth September, parties of .Sikh pilgiitns began to arrive at Jaito for 
the purpose of visiting the Guidwara .uid luuning the Akhand Path. 
But, as before, the Gui'dwara was kept closed against them on the 
baseless plea that the Siklm wanted to gather in that OurdwaTa for the 
imrpose of political agitation, while the fact is that all those arrested 
in the Gurdwara were doing nothing V)ut either reciting the Holy Book 
or listening to the recitation. It i.s prepo-sterous to hold that protesting 
within the bouiidiries of the Nabha Stiito agaimst the grievous wrong 
done to the Master of the State is sedition against his State and dis- 
obedience to his orders; it is .still more preposterous to hold that 
reciting the Scriptiucs and praying for the Maharaja in the Guidwara 
was anything political or seditious. Vet the British Administration of 
NaViha has been preventing the Sikhs from visiting the Gurdwara and 
praying therein for the last b months and more. About 6000 Sikhs 
had walked hundreds of miles to .laito, and suffered untold hardships 
,at the hands of the authorities without being able to visit the Gurdw'ara 
or re-open the Akhand Path. 

“ Seeing that all this sacrifice seemed to have no effect on the callous 
officials and to put an end to the )»rolonged agony of the Sikhs by an 
extreme sacrifice, it was decided that a congregation of 600 devoted 
Sikhs should walk on foot to .Jaito and remaining perfectly non-violent to 
impress the authoi itics liy their sacrifice about the sincerity and depth of the 
religious feeling of the Sikhs. The .Tathedar of Sri Akal Takht issued an 
announcement to this effect in voiy clear terms full two weeks before the 
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dopaituro of the Jatliii. Duly those Sikhs were allowed to join the Jatha 
who could ho relied upon to remain perfectly eon-violent under all circum¬ 
stances. On Fehruary 9th, the Bagant Panchami day, the Jatha assembled 
before Sri Akal Takht, Amiitsar, and took the pledge of non-violence, the 
Jathedar again eshoiting them solemnly to fulfil their vow. As instiuct- 
ed, the Jatha duiing its progress to Jaito abstained from making any 
.speeches and confined itself to singing hymr.s or reciting from the Holy 
Scripture. The affection evoked by the Jatha on it.s way was a clear proof 
of the fact that it was going with the b!essii:g.s of all Sikhs to fulfil their 
heart-felt desire. 

“ Ihe composition of the Jatha itself was another proof of the support 
of all Sikhs. 'Ihere were men diawii from all districts. There were men 
of different professions, and even a iiumber of meek Sadhus. The Jathedar 
cf Sri Akal Takht ai d a Granthi of the Golden Temple also accompanied 
th e Jatha. 


The March to Jaito 

“ Aftei' 1.^ days’ marching the Jatha, composed of only those who had 
started oath-boui.d from Sri Akal Takht, reached Jaito on the afternoon 
of the 21st Feb) uary, the anniversary day of the great tragedy of Nankana 
Sahib. The authorities, as they had already aiinounced, informed the J.itha 
that only 60 of its nitmlicis could be allowed to enter the Gurdwara and 
ccinplote Akhai d Path on giving an undertaking that they would leave the 
Gurdwara in mediately after. The Jatha already stated its position on the 
way and repeated it to the authorities at Jaito that it had come only for the 
purpose of visitirjg the Gurdwara and restor-rng the Akhand Path, ai.d that 
sul mitting to the required conditions about the number of visitors and the 
time of stay w ould amount to surrendering the religious right of freely 
visiting, corigregatiiig and worshipping in a Gurdw'ara. On this it was 
asked to disperse. Fire was then opened. The Jatha remained unmoved 
411 d undeterred. It marched on until it reached Gurdwara Tibbi Sahi), 
which is alout 400 yards from Gangsar Gurdwara, the destination. Here 
the dead ai d w our.ded were deposited and the Jatha again moved on singing 
hypris. Ihe police aid military then fell upon them with lathis and beat 
th^m down sot scless, carried them l our d with ropes as prisoner s to the fort 
iiear by. It is also leariit that the anthorities did not spare even the 
sight-secis ai.d many casualties from firing are reported from among the 
crow'd. The total number of casualties so far known is about 15 dead 
ai rl 65 wounded. 

“ i?eduloiis attempt was trade by the authorities to pi-event important 
persoi..s from watching the hapirening so that they might bo free to do 
what they liked ai.d afterwards maimfaoture any version they pleasecL 
Mr. ,S. Zimai.d, an American jouinalist, who had come as a special 
coiTespoi.deiit of the “New York Times”, was not allowed to entor 
ii.to the Nabha territory aid was ordered to quit the Faiidkote terri¬ 
tory at once. Members of the Assembly and the Punjab Council, like 
Eaizada Hans Raj, Mr. 8. Chetty, Sardar Par tap i- ingh, ar.d 8. Tara 
8iigh, wore detained at the Railway Station, Jaito. Di'. Kitchlew and 
Piii.cipal Gidwaiii wore arrested on their arrival near Jaito. All thi.s 
is a proof that the authorities had much to cor ceal ai.d now fancying 
themselves secure from light hace issued a slatemcrit from Delhi that 
tl.ii Akalis lesoitii.g to violet ce, had fired shots before the authorities 
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opened fire. This is absolutely false, and a sufficient number of respect¬ 
able witnesses will be forthcomiiiK to expose the statement. 

“ The attitude of the authorities is further evident from the fact that 
Dr. Kohar Singh, in charge of medical aiiangcments of the Jatha, was also 
arrested and all the medical stores and provisions, besides the tents and 
baggage, were seized. 

“The Sikh Community is prepared to have the truth sifted by an indepen¬ 
dent inquiiy and challenges the Govornmeiit of India to substantiate the 
truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magisterial inquiry but 
by a Committei3 of persons on whom the public may rely for truth and im¬ 
partiality. 

A S. G. P. C. communique issued about this time said;— 

“The Shahidi Jatha accompanied by about 30 thousand Sikhs (both men 
and women) from different villages reached Jaito on 21 st February at about 
.316 p.M. The State authorities had prepared a narrow passage leading to 
the fort and the temple of Gangsar. The passage was bounded on one side 
by a border of barbed wires and on the other by rows of several hundred 
bullock carts filled in with thorny bushes and barbed wire*. At the end of 
the passage there was a barbed wire enclosure concealed behind some houses 
into which the Jatha was to be driven presumably for beating and arrest. 
But the Jatha turned to the right and marched to Gurdwara Tibi Sahib 
where they had to take leave of the Sikh Sangat and march by themselves 
to the Temple of Gangsar. 

THE FIRING. 

“On their way to Til)i Sahib they wore accosted by the Administrator of 
Nabha State who ordered them to halt or he will open fire. The .Jatha and 
the Sangat held up their hands and began to recite, ‘Sat cam Sat namjee, 
Wahiguru Wahiguruji’—‘True is the name of God, All Hail to the Wonder¬ 
ful Lord.’ They had hardly gone a few steps when the soldiers stationed 
on the eminence of Tibi Sahib ai.d the cavalry on the left opened fire, 
causing heavy casualties, but the heroic Sikhs did not waver and made 
straight for Tibi Sahib. About four minutes later the soldiers in the fort 
fired volleys. The Akalis were falling fast but they marched onward un¬ 
daunted carrying their dead and wounded with them. Rounding the Tibi 
Sahib, the J.atha was proceeding in the direction of Gangsar when its pro¬ 
gress was checked by a strong column of cavalry and infantry. A strong 
detachment of cavalry rushed on the Sikhs who were following the Jatha 
and galloping after scattered groups chased them out of the Nabha ter¬ 
ritory. 

UNPROVOKED BRUTALITY. 

“The .Jatha was next surrounded by the soldiers and mercilessly beaten 
with heavy sticks mounted with iron spikes till they all became senseless 
w hen they w ere bound with ropes and removed to the fort in bullock carts. 
Doctors and dressers attached to the Jatha were arrested, and the bullock 
carts canying beds, medicines and other necessary material were seized. 
Some ladies ai;d gontloroen who had carried the dead and the wounded 
to Tibi Sahib and were tending the wounded were beaten outrageously 
and arrested. Doctor KitcTdcw and Principal Gidwani were also arrest¬ 
ed. An American gentlemen who had come as a special correspondent 
of the ‘Now York Times’ was not allowed to stop into the Nabha 
14 
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tei’i'itory aud was ordored to I'liiit the Faridkot territory at once. 

Meiiibors of the Legislative Assembly and Council like Mr. Rai/ada 
Hansrai, Messis. Shanmugam Chctty, damandar Peitap Singh and S. 
Tarasingh were detained at the Railway station. 

“The number of cjisualtios so far ascertained is about 70-160 dead 

and about 55 wounded. This docs not include a number of dead and 
wounded pci-sons who had been carried away to the neighbouiing villages 
by their own men. 

SACRILKGIOFS FEATS. 

“ The sacred person of Guru Granth Saheb was fired at aud treated 
with shocking di.srospect. The Siicred Gurdwara of Tibi Sahib was used 
as shooting ground and the sacred precincts wore covei'ed with the blood 
of Sikh martyis dying for the God-given right of free worship. By 

firing on a mass of peaceful, non-violent, religious people moving to a 
temple for performing religious ceremony of great sanctity, our civilised 
Government has in an era of enlightenment performed an administrative 
feat which ha.s .seldom been surpassed for cold-blooded brutality by the 
most barbaroms ruler in the darkest period of Indian history. 

THE NEXT JATHA. 

It has been decided that the next Shahidi Jatha of 600 shall 
start from Amritsar on the 2ht.h instant.” 

The Governmenl Vetsion. 

A Government communique issued on the 22nd Felnuary fiom 

Delhi however gave an altogether different version and has since been 
found to be made up of deliberate lies. It runs : — 

“ The recent order issued by the administration of Nabha State regard¬ 
ing the conditions of admission to the Gurdwara at Jaito has been 

disregarded by the Akalis inspite of the frequent intimations and the 
.iatha of 500 loft Bargiri in the Faridkot .state shortly after noon yesterday 
and advanced on .laito screened by a body of some 6000 other Akalis 
who moved on .six hundred yards ficmt in great depth armed with 
l.athis, chhavis, spears and firearms. 

“The Administrator with five State Officials .advanced about 100 yards 
to meet the Akalis, gave them full warning and called on them to halt 

and explained that if they did not comply with the order he would bo 

compelled to open fire. Tlus warning wa.s utteily disregarded by the 
Akalis who hotly pursued the Administrator and his paity. At this 
Xioint a Nabha villager received a wound from a bullet by the Akalis. The 
Administrator gave order to fire three rounds buckshot at leadws who 
were within a few yards. The line of Akali.s then swerved to the right where 
a platoon of Nabha infantry was in position. Order to fire thi-ec rounds 
conti'olled fire with service annnnnition wa.s given by the Admini.strator. 
Akalis and .Jatha then made for a small outlying Gurudwaia called Tilfi 
Sahib and one ,Squadron cuvalry moved over to tiy and head them off. 
Akalis at this moment inci-easecl their fire and doliveied determined 
attack led by a mounted Akali who gave orders in English to his 
comrades to charge. Fire from ten dismonnted cavaliy checked the Akalis 
but the Jatha advanced under Tibbi Sahib. Whilst about 2,000 Akalis 
swarmed in the Tibbi Sahib Gurudwara the remainder were already moving- 
off and the party of 2,000 gradually broke up leaving only about 106 
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men who are now uiKier arrest at Jaito. Medical assistance was pioraply 
lendorod to the wounded, after the firing. Dr. Kitchlew and Professor 
Gidwani arrived 011 the scene in motor and were taken into custody. The 
totiil casualties so far ascertained are fourteen dead and thiity four vvounded. 
The Jatha itself was not fired on and no member of it was iniru'ed. (iieat 
care was taken not to interfere with Gratith Sahib which has been deposited 
with due respect jii Iho J.ihannsala. Special eiupiii-y by a Magistrate 
has been ordered.” 

That this statement of the violence used by the Akalis was 

absolutely ialse has since boon proved to the hilt. The American Press 
Correspondent, Mi'. Ziinand, who was turned away from Nabha on the 
eve of the massacre and who knew the actual fact.s, however, kept 
long silent, presum ibly from official pressure, but prior to Ills departure 
to America he wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi in which the whole 

truth is told. This letter is rejiroducod below. 

The S- G P. C. Communique. 

The reply to the above the Secretary of the Gurudwara Pra* 
bhandhak Conuaittco is.suerl the following l’ros.s communiiiuo on h^ebruary 
2 f th last— 

“In a Commuiiii|UO issued from Delhi on 22nd Febniary the Govern¬ 
ment of India has madi^ an utter misstatcmeiit of facts in order to 

whitewash the heartle.ss doiiig.s of their agenks at .Taito on February 21st. 

“ The .Shahidi fatha is alleged to have .advanced on .Taito “.screened 
by a body of some ti thousand Akalis aimed with lathis, ohhavi.s, 
•speai's and fire arms.” The .latha was in fact maiching in the follow¬ 
ing order; half of the ,fatha was in the front, Guru (Tianth Sahib in 
the middle, and the oilier half brought up the re .r, the .Sikh Sangat 

moving on the flaiiks was reverentially keeping itself behind ,Sri Guru 
(irianth .Sahib. No man in the Sangat was carrying any chhavi, spear 
or firearm. Akalis. have shown wonderfiil restraint and .self-control 
under most trying conditions: and the allegation that they carried fire¬ 
arms and fired is another instance of giving a dog a had name iu 
order to hang it. The Akalis di.sregarded the warning of the Adminis¬ 
trator which was nothing more than an older to halt and retire be¬ 
cause they recognise no temporal authority in matters connected with 
leligion and because they wero proceeding on a perfectly non-violent 

and peaceful mission. The Administrator of Nabha has no right to 
impose conditions for admission to tho Gnrdwara Gangsar of ,Taito and 
iirrog.ato to himself the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs. 

“ The Akalis never puisucd the administrator or hi.s party. That a 
nameless ‘ Nalilia villager’ received a wound from a hullet fired by the 
Akalis is another curious myth iiivciitod for the iustificatioii of tho 
massacre. The Akalis could not evidently increase fire because they 

had no firearms with them, and they wero all moving in a noirviolont 

and deeply religious atmo.sphorc. The .Tatha had been marching for 
twelve days through the Hritish territory and not a word of its 

carrying firearms, chhavis, spoai's etc, appeared in any official com¬ 
munique or the press. 

“ Tho question of a mounted Akali giving ordeus in EiigTi.sh is 
another invontioii of official imagin.ation. No ,Sikh ran lidc a hoi-so 
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ahead of Kii Guru Granth Sahib when the Sangat is on foot. Numer¬ 
ous eyo-witiiessos report that the State authorities did not allow the 
Silths to atteid to or help their wounded brethren, and many people 
died for lack of timely medical assistance and water. The Doctors and 
dressers in charge of the party wore arrested and their medicines etc 
w'ere seined. Er'en the ladies nursing the wounded iit the Gurdwara 
of Tibi Sahib were in.sulted and arrested. The Government com- 
iimi iipre states that the Jatlra itself was not fired on and that no 
irrcmber of it was injured. No baser attempt to make an utterly 
false statemetit corrld ever he ntade. Firing from Tibi Sahib was 
particularly ainred at the Sbahidi Jatha. The rifles and I.ewis gun.s 
fired indiscriminately, and casualties from the Shahidi Jatha so far 
kriow'ir are 19 wounded at.d 7 killed. Five wounded from among the 
Shahidi Jatha have since reached Amritsar ai:d are under treatment in 
Sri Guru Earn Das hospital. As regaid.s Guru Grairth Sahib it was 
irj the midst of the Sbahidi .latha during the time of firing and the 

Ireating. No regard at all was given to its sacred presence at that 
time. 

“ The casualtio.s l ave heen very heavy: the number (proted in the 
Goveri ment con nuiniquo is absurdly low’. 

" lire Governmetit has tried to throw dust into the eyes of the 
jieople by declaring that a special enquiry by a Magistrate has been 

ordered, A subordinate Magistrate cannot bo expected to sit in judg- 

inei.t on the acticiis of the administrator of the Nabha State. The 

public can easily sift the facts by appointing a non-official commission 
of enquiry composed of responsible persons without any further delay. 
The Nabha administr'ator ordered wholesale firing on a religious Jatha 
ai d Sangat who have solemnly kept their pledge of non-violence, who 
were marching to a Sikh Temple for a sacred purpose under the load 
of Sri Guru Granth Sahib and who have laid down their lives for the 
Sikh hiith-right of free congregation and free worship. They have 
died fightirg a non-violent, spiritual battle for their religious ideas and 

for i.o political ambition. No community can give a more convincing 

proof of its sincerity and earnestness. 

“ The occirn of Sikh religious fervour is in floods and the heroic 
flisciplcs are eager to offer their lives in the cause of religious liberty. 

Another Jatha of 5 hundred will leave Amritsar on 2Sth P'ebruary. 
They will proliahly meet the fate of their predecessor. We invito all 
Gcd-fearing .and pious men, v/hclher Hindus, Mohamraadans or Chris¬ 

tians to appoint a representativo committee of respectable men of in¬ 
dependent position. This Committee should search the Jatha before it 
enters the Nabha territory and after satisfying themselves that no mem¬ 
ber of the Jatha is carrying “firearms, chhavis, spears or lathis” should 
issue a general certificate for the infoimation of the public and the 

Government to the effect that the memlers of the Jatha do not carry 

any offensive w capon on their persoi.s. They should further obtain 

pel mission from the Government of India to he present at the Morcha 

in order to ivatch the behaviour of the Sikhs and the State authorities. 
The Sikh community is dotormined to the last man to fight for their 
r'eligiou.s liberty in a peaceful manner by suffering all hatd.ships and 
tortures inflicted on them in .a meek and humlilo spirit even to the 
extent of making their bodies the targets of bullets and machine guns.” 
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Mr. Z1MAND*S LETTER 

Mr. Zimand’s Version 

Mr. Zimaiid’s accounts of tho march of the Shahidi Jatha was given 
in a letter, which he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi long after the event, on 
April 9th last. He says ;— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

On the eve of my departure from India 1 want to tell you again- 
how fortunate f consider mysdf to have had the opportunity of visiting 
your land. I want to use this opportunity of ihanking through you 
your innumerable friends and countrymen for their gracious nospitality, 
unfailing courtesy and generous help they have reniered to me during 
my whole stay in India. 

At my interv ew with you at Juhu, Bombay, you asked me a few 
questions about the occurrences at Jaito on February 2i of this year. 
1 feel that in my anxiety to find out your views on the different 
political and socia problems, 1 monopolised the long time which you 
kindly gave me and neglected to give a coherent description of what 
actually occurred at Jaito. 1 snail therefore try to tell you now, as truth¬ 
fully as 1 know, about the incident at Jaito. i am especially anxious 
to send you my version of the incident because my name has repeatedly 
been mentioned in this connection by the press. 

On the morning of F'ebruary 20 th I arrived in Amritsar. Accord¬ 
ing to my previous arrangements 1 was to leave ou the morning of 
the next day for Peshawar. A few hours after my arrival I dec de i to 
proceed to Jaito. 1 started from Amritsar by motor with .Mr. Gidwani, 
Dr. Kitcnlew, and a Sikh gentleman whose name 1 cannot recall at 
present. We mototed the whole day and alter dusk we reached Bargari 
village where the Jatha was encamped. It was in Faridkot State territory. 

After the evening meal in a tent which was put at our disposal. 
1 visited the different lents whcie the jatha was resting. All was very 
peacelul and orderly, 1 went back to my tent and about lo p. m, f 
walked out again. I noticed that a religious service was being held 
and mat aboui 2000 villagers (from near-by places and also from Bargari 
village) were listening to the recitation of tlie Sikh Scripture, f passed 
tLe mght together with Mr. G dwani and Dr. K tchlew. i'nese two genile- 
men were with me all the time. They did not address the crowd and 
as 1 lollowed them step by step I can say that they held no conler- 
ences whatever with the Jatha. All three of us retired at the same time. 

On the morning of February 2 ist we went out to see the village. I saw 
a number of policemeu and officers near the camp. I went back to the 
place where the Jatha was encamped and looked very carefully over the 
whole body of mien, Jatha and Sangat, assembled there. 1 had the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing practically the entire Jatha and the crowds accompanying 
the Jatha. 1 did not see anyone carrying fire-arms or any other weapons. 

THE MARCH TO JAITO 

The recitation of what the Sikhs call “Asi-Ki-vet" was over a 
little after 2 a.ra. No speeches were delivered. By ii o’clock tho 
Jatna and Sangat took ttieic meals at tho near-by Gurdwara. About 
the same time i took another look around the open place where the 
Jatlia was eticamp.-d and went into the interior ot the village. Near 
the open spate groups of good-humoured people were amusing themselves. 

About twelve noon the Jatha started for Jaito. I suggested to Mr. 
Gidwani and Dr. Kitchlew mat we might proceed in our motor ahead 
of the procession. First vve walked for a mile and the car went ahead. 
On the way I noticed crowds of people waiting lor the Jatha with 

n (a) 
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Tefreshmeats and others were clearing the roads from branches and leaves. 
We entered the motor again and drove tor nearly two miles. 1 again 
asked that the car be stopped that 1 may again observe the Jatha in 
their marching order and a'so those who were accompanying the Jatha, 

1 would estimate the crowd following the Jatha at about 7000 
men and women of all ages and children. Those following the Jatha 
and the people who were waiting for the arrival of the Jatha were 
shouting “Sat Sii Akal". There was no element of disturbance anywhere. 

As soon as the Jatha got near we got into the car again and 
drove ahead near the Nabha frontier. As yet none of us had entered 
the Nabha State. At the frontier ihere were a number of uniformed 
officers and one in plain clothes on horse-back. One of them approa¬ 
ched and asked us to stop the car. This request was immediately 
complied with. Then the officer handed over to Dr. Kitcblew a paper 
which Dr. Kitchlew read. It was an order from the Administrator for 
the Jatha. Dr, Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani said that the paper was not 

meant lor them because they did not belong to the Jatha. I stood up 

in the car and said: '1 am here merely as an observer'. The officer in 
plain clothes asked my name and gallopped towards Jaito. That was the 
last 1 saw of him. While there had been no direct order stopping any 
of us from entering. 1 said that f should await the answer of the authorities, 
thinking all the time ihat the officer who had gallopped towards Nabha 
would bring back some word. 

At 1-50 p. m. the Jatha passed into the Nabha State. No official 
presented to them the paper from the Administrator which was handed 
over to Dr. Kitchlew. In fact, by this time, there was no officials at 
the frontier. The Jatha moved closely. The crowds were moving mostly 
in the rear and on the right of the Jatha. There were only a few 

people in front. Five Nishan Sahibs were in front and Guru Granth 

Sahib was in the middle of the jatha. The crowds were shouting 
‘■Sat Sri Akal”. The whole procession passed in iront of me and again 
1 saw no one carrying fi.e-arms or weapons of any kmd, 1 saw the 
usual Sikh Kirpan and about 500 in the crowd had sticks. The latter 
were of the usual sort carried by farmers. We waited for some time 
on the Nabha frontier and then Mr. Gidwani sent a joint note to 
the Administrator asking him if we might proceed to Jaito. No answer 
came to this note. 


THE FIRING 

At 2-45 p. m. the first firing started. The firing was in regular 
volley and there were no desultory shots. This lasted for fully two 
minutes, i. e. from 2-45—2-47 p. m. At 2-55 p. m. 1 heard the 
second firing. It sounded like the first. It lasted til! 2-58 p. m. That 
was all the firing 1 heard. None after and none before. 

A short time after the second firing a young chap brought the news 
that there were many deaths and casualties and said that no arrange¬ 
ments bad been made to fake care of the wounded. It was at inis 
juncture that Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani decided to motor to Jaito 
in order that they might take care of the wounded. Up to this tims 
Mr. Gidwani had been saying to me that he would not enter the Nabha 
State without permistion from the authorities. Only after the bad news 
came of the wounded biing loft uncared for, he felt that it was his duty to 
go to help and to make adequate arrangements. I am convinced that bad 
it not been for the news which aroused his concern lot the wounded 
people Mr. Gidwani would not have entered the State. I did not enter 
Nabha territory because while there was yet no order stopping me 
from entering, I was waiting to hear what the authorities had to say. 
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Mr. ZIMAND'S letter 

At about 3-30 p. m. a mounted officer, who told me that his name 
was Sarder Fatsh Sin gh of Faridkot accompanied by six or seven 
policemen approached me at the boundary hue of the Nabha and 
Faridkot territory where 1 was waiting. Sardar Fateh Singh enquired 
my name and asked me “whether 1 still intended to enter Jaito,” 1 
replied that I wanted to enter Jaito and waited to hear from the authorities. 

He replied that 1 “was ordered to leave the State territory at once." 

•'Bot,’’ said i, “1 have not entered Nabha territory at all,” 

“You are asked, ’ said be in reply. ”to leave both Faridkot and 
Nabha territories at once.” 

I then told Mr, Fateh Singh that 1 was waiting for the car, 

“That is just out," said he ”1 did not want to let you wait 
indefinitely because the car will not return.” 

I was then led by the officer in the direction of the Jaito railway 
station. We had walked only a tew steps when 1 sighted the motor 
in which I had come. 1 said that I prelericd to go back by car. The 
officer assented to this and asked me to sign a paper saying that l 
was leaving the State territory at once. This 1 did. 

I asked the Sardar if he would tell me who was responsible for 
the order. He gave me no direct reply to this question. “But," said 
he, “if you want to explain your position you had better w’rite a 
letter to Colonel Minchiu, Agent of the Governor-General fir the 
Punjab States.” 1 wrote the letter on the spot and handed it over to him. 

THE STORV oif THE APOLOGY 

In connection with this letter I read in a statement printed in 
the '‘Bombay Chronicle" of March zStli that the Administrator of 

Nabha told Dr. Kitchlew "that Mr. Zimand had apologised," What 
1 did in the very hurriedly written letter was to explain my position 
and 1 ended up with the words; 'if in my ignoianco 1 have commuted 
any ofteuce I wish to apologise.’ The authorities knew very well that 
1 had committed no offence and that this last phrase was a meri 
sign of couitesy. If there were to be any apo'ogy the apology should 
have come from the other side. But it never came. 

Before 1 departed my chauffeur said to the Sardar that he had 
in the car Dr. Kitchlew’s luggage and asked if lie (the Sardar) would 
be good enough to have it handed over to Dr. Kitchlew, because the 
latter had nothing with him. The Sardar turned and sa d to me; "1 
am sorry ; I can not take back with me Dr. Kitchlew’s luggage 

In connection with this incident a Punjab Government press 

communique issued at Lahore on March 3rd lo contradict certain false 
(sic) statements with regard to the Jaito affair said that “Di, Kitchlew's 
luggage was accidentally carried off in the car in which he and Mr. 

Gidwani had arrived and which took Mr. Zimand back to Amritsar.” 

(quoted in the “Leadet” of Allahabad March 5th 1924.) 

A few days later while visiting Lahore f received the following 
note from the Senior Assistant Superintendent ot Police of Lahore"; 

"Would you be good enough to proceed to Nabha State and report 
to the Administrator who requires your evidence iu the enquiry re. the 
recent affair at Nabha. For any further particulars would you ring up 
either Mr. Clarke A. S. Police No. 588 or Mr, Stead b. S, Police 

375. (S gned) SENIOR A. S. police 

As 1 did not go to Nabha State the Deputy Commissioner of Lihore, 
Mr, Emerson, asked me to testify before him concerning this. I d d so 
under oath and the salient points mentioned in this letter are 
to be found in my testimony before the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore. 
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I have trie'! to tell you in this letter as truthfully as I can the 
history ol the Jaito incident. The letter is rather a long one and 
ther'e might be some danger of the main point being obscured. j 
want therefore to repeat again that 1 observed careful y the Jatha and 
the crowds following the Jatha from February 20th 7 p, m. till Febru¬ 
ary 2ist 2 pm. when they entered Aabba territory and that to the 
best of my knowledge “the Jatha and the crowds following the Jatha 
were not armed, and behaved in a peaceful and orderly manner.” 

Thi.s statement has not since been challenged or contradicted by the 
authorities. An official enquii-y was however ordered and hold by Mr. 
Balwant Singh, a Punjab magistrate, and as usual an immaculate white-washing 
report substantially corroborating the first Government report was issued 
VII 12th. March last (see poifs). 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to the Akalis 
Oil Febiuary 26th. Malnalma Gaidhi adtu’sged the following letter 
I 0 the Ahalis ashing them to stop the 2i.d Rhuhidi Jatha of arother 6C0 
Akiilis w hich was being got up to march to Jaito on the 2Sth Feb. :— 

Dear Countrymen,— It was with gieat distress that 1 heard about 
the shooting of an Alcali Jatha on the orders ol the Adminis¬ 

trator of the Nabha State resulting in several members being killtcl 
and many mere wounded. In reply to telegrams, beyond sending a* 
message of sjmpathy, 1 had no wish to say or do anything more. It 
is ctntraiy to the wish of Col. Madclock who has covered me with 
eveiy loim ol kindness during my illness that 1 am undcriaking a 
mocleiate amount oi activity in the shape ol informing roysell of iLc 
prevailing situation in the country. 

The following telegram just received from Ziia, “Ceme ur.mii dir g 
health condition soon, Akali Jatha” compels me to say something in 
connection with the tragedy just mentoned. 1 do not happen to 

know the sender ol the telegram, but bad it been at all possible for 

me 1 would certainly have gone down in reply to the message. The- 

wound being jet unhealed any such journey is a physical impossibility. 

I am theietore doing the next best thing. 

1 need ha dly assure the Akali Sikhs of my sympathy in the 
loss of to many brave men and many more being wounded. Without 
lull iacts beioie me i am unable to tay whether the maich ol large 
number cl men in order to pay devotion to the shrine of Gangasar 

at Jaito was or was not justified. But i would ask the Akali Sikhs 

not to send any more jathas without further deiiberaticn and con¬ 
sultation with those leaders outside the Sikh community who have 
hitherto been giving them advice. It would be well to stop and 

watch developments arising out of the tragedy. One of the telegrams 

received by me tells me that the jatha lemained throughout strictly 
non-violent. You have Irim the veiy commencement claimed that 
your movement is perfectly non-violent and religious. 1 would like 
every one of us to understand all the implications of non-violence. 

I am not unaware of the fact that non-violence is not your final 
creed, it is theiefore doubly incumbent upon you to guard against 
any violerce in thought or word creeping in the movement. Over 
25 years’ practice of non-violence in u.e political field has shown 
me as clearly as day-light tl at in eveiy act of ouis we have to 
wa'ch our thoughts and woids in conn..c'ioD with the movements 
111 which we may be engaged. Non-vioiente is impossible without 
deep humility and the stiictest regard for tiuth, and if such non-violence 
has been piossible in connection with movements not termed lelijious 
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how much easier it should be with those like you who are Conducting a 
strictly religious movement. 

I have deemed it necessary to reiterate what 1 used to say about 
non-violence betore my imprisonment because 1 have observed during 
my brief study of the events of the past year that we who claim to be 
engaged in a non-violent movement, have not fudy in thought and 
speech confined ourselves to our creed during the past two years as we 
certainly did not during the previous years. I am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the page? of "Young India” during 
the three months piior to my arrest ho’ds truer to-day than it did then. 
I have not the slightest doubt in my mind that had We practised non¬ 
violence in the sense I mean during all these five years we would not 
only have achieved our common goal but there would be to-day no 
differences and quarrels between Hindus and Musalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of non-violence 
in your special struggle above your Gurdwaras, I do not wish to be 
understood to mean that there has been greater disregard of the essentials 
of non-violence amongst you than amongst the other communities. But 
a word of caution is more necessary in your case because you have never 
flagged. You have l>een incessantly active in the pursuit of your special 
goal. I would therefore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been true to the standard you set before yourselves 
to cease further demonstration for the lime being and perform the 

necessary cleaning process before beginning a new, 1 doubt not that jour 

efforts will be crowned with success," 

Lala Laipat Rai, who w.as about thi.s time with Gandhi, also 

addressed a letter to the B. G. P. C. begging them to postpone sending 
furthev Jathas t(i .Taito, so that the national leaders may have time to 
consider the whole matter and then advise the Akalis as to their future 
ronrsc. The Akalis however could not accept the advice tendered for 
reasons stated below, The Becrotary, B, G. P, C., issued the foUowiutr 
Prc.s.s communique in reply :— 

S. (i. n. c’s REPLY 

“ The message of Mahatma Gandhi besides conveying his sympathy 
witli the Bikhs on the lo.ss of so many brave men, has raised certain points 
which the B. (.1. P. C. takes the earliest opportunity to explain. Re it said to 
the credit of Mahatma Gandhi that with his unfailing love of fairness ho 
ha.s confessed his limitation by declaring that he had not got full facts 
before him and has therefore opined with tho difference necessary in 
such a condition. Ho says ‘without full facte before me, I am unable 
to say whether the march of a largo number of men in order to pay 
devotion to the shrine of Gaiigsar at Jaito was or wa.s not justified.’ 
It may be at once o,xplained that the .sheot-auchor of the Akali hopes 
is aiifl lias boon porfeet non-violent and unretaliatory suffering. The 
idea of onhaiiciiig the numbers is to impress the Government and the 
public aliout the depth and sincerity of Sikh religious fooling by the intensity 
and vastness of onr sufferings. Tho quo.stion is one of principle. If it 
is I'iglit for one ,Sikh to assort tho religious right of visiting and 
worshipping in a Gurdwara, after fulfilling the necessary conditions of 
noii-violouco, then it is equally right for a large number to do tho same 
it they fulfil those conditions. Therefore the issue is whether the ,Sikhs 
were satisfied or not that the Bhahidl Jatha fulfilled those conditions 
before its departure and carried them out in practice on its arrival at 
14 (b) 
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.laito. With the grace of God the Jatha has remained perfectly non¬ 
violent and undeterred in the face of firing. This truth is recognised 
by the whole public and the S. G. P. C. notes with satisfaction that the 
false and perverted version of the authorities is being effectively exposed 
and will be finally exposed by an independent inquiry for which the 
Sikhs and all India have raised their voice. In this connection it may 
be noted that this very idea of trying to move the opponent’s heart by 
the intensity and vastness of our suffering was at the basis of the 
sending of a Jatha of 100 oath-bound Sikhs every day for thirteen days 
to receive the inhuman beating at Guvu-ka-Bagh. The agony of that 
suffering moved the revered Pandit Malavryaji, Mr. Andrews and H. 
A.imal Khan Saheb and other leaders to tears and the whole world bears 
witness to the meakness with which the Akalis took the beating. The 
question of largo numbers of the Jatha no doubt creates the obligation 
of gr-eatcr and stricter discipline and vaster powers of collective endur¬ 
ance. The S. G. P. C. claims, and events have fully proved it, that the 
Shahidi Jatha possesses that dicipline and that endurance. It is a 
terrible responsibility to justify the marching of hundreds into the jaws 
of death without raising a little finger, but the cause is so dear and 
the training of svifforing through which the Akalis have passed in the 
last years so severe that that responsibility can no longer be shirked. 

As for consulting other leaders, the S. G. P. C. has the satisfaction 
of carrying the best opinion of India with it in the present struggle as 
it had in the Guru-ka-Bagh and the Konya affair struggles. Mahatm;>.ii 
is right in pointing out that as non-violence is not the final creed of the 
Sikhs it is doubly incumbent upon them to guard against any violence. 
The S. G. P. C. has more than once solemnly declared that having adopted 
non-violence as their policy, the Akalis will honestly and sincerely stick 
to it as if it w-as their creed. They have always been anxious to im¬ 
prove their practice of non-violence. 

In the present case it has been found that the fact of a large 
Sangat accompanying the Jatha out of love and reverence had been 
used by the Nabha authorities to invent the lie of an Akali attack 
towards which they claim to have opened fire. AVhilo the testimony of 
one witness has convinced all, that not only the Jatha but also the 
Sangat remained absolutely non-violent and made no attack, yet to 
eliminate all possible chances of complication or embarrassment it has been 
decided that nobody except a few' indispensable helpers such as doctors, 
reporters, etc, should accompany the Jatha on its march and its arrival 
at the destination. 

The S. G. P. C, with a clear conscience feels satisfied that the 
Fikhs are acting up to the standard that they have set before them¬ 
selves, aiid coiifideiitly hopes that with the mercy of God they will 
continue co do so. 

From the above explanation and with the further precautions taken, 
Mahatmaji will see that there was no reason for postponing the depar¬ 
ture of the Jatha. The rest lies in the hands of God. 

The Second Sahidi Jatha. 

'Ihe Communique further states that the Second Shahidi Jatha which 
will leave Sri Akal Takht on the 28th February to resume the interrupted 
Akhand Path iir the Gurdwaia Gangsar, Jaito, feels deeply pwiimd at tho 
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loss of lifo and the injuries sustained by the Sangat which acccmpaniod the first 
Shahidi Jatha on 21st February out of love and reverouoa. As the basic idea 
of those Shahidi Jathas is to confine all suffering only to thomsolves, 
thoroforo they earnestly wish that the Sangat should not suffer on this 
account. On the request of the Jatha the Jathedar of Sri Akal Takhat 
has decided to enjoin on all Sikhs the duty of refraining from accom 
panying the Jatha on its mai-ch. All Sangats of villages by which the 
Jatha passes should content themselves with bidding farewell to the 
Jatha, just outside their villages, and should not march on with the 
Jatha, so that the .Jatha may reach its Siicred destination attended by no 
lK)dy except doctors. Press reporters and such other indispensable 
helpers. The c;iuse is so sacred that Sikhs should learn to control even 
the legitimate aspirations of thoir hearts so that the irresponsible and callous 
Nabha authorities finding themselves thwarted may not invent any story 
they like to justify their doing. 

Tne Committee also sent two representatives to Poona to see and 
explain to Mahatma Gandhi the situation. 

The Second Shahidi Jatha 

On Feliruaiy 2Sth the 2nd Jatha marched from Amritsar. A very 
largo crowd of Sikhs assembled in front of the Akal Takht to watch 
its departure. I.ike the first, it was composed of .'500 Akalis dressed 
in yellow shirts, black turbans and kirpans, with small pouches for 
piovisions on the way. The ceremony before the Takht was much 
delayed as great precaution was taken that non-violence was strictly 
imposed. The Jatha took a course different from the previous one and 
reached .Jaito on the 14th M.arch. 

At .laito Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Kartav Singh and Giilab Singh, and 
Messrs. D. P. Sinha, K. S. Bhatt, Raiigaswami Iyengar and Vedaumrthi had 
arrived previimslj with the permission of the authorities. 

Immediately on arrival they, along with some Punjab M. L. C.’s, 
Messrs. Jawahar Singh, Maqhbool Mahmud and Dull Ohand, had a long con¬ 
versation witli the Administrator. Pandit Malaviya and paity also visited 
the Guvdwara Gangsar and agreed that the hall of the Gurdwara could 
accommodate 400 people and the court-yard, into which the doors of 
the hall opened, was spacious enough to accommodat.i 1,000 people. 
Pandit Malaviya and party were of the opinion, of which they apprised 
the Administrator, that at one time only one Akhand Path could take 
place with duo propriety but that if it was desired to hold .simultaneous 
Path,s .J could be held without impropriety. In this way it would take 
10 months if one Path wore performed after the other, while 3 at a 
time would occupy about 3J months for lOl Akhand Paths which the 
Shahidi .Jatha were pledged to complete. The Administrator said that 
the duty ho owed to the subjects of the .State made it impo.s,sible for 
him to allow an invasion of the State territory by outside people for 
a period of ton months or even for that of 3 months. Ho said the 
only basis on which .a compromise could bj considered or nogotiation.s 
opened was a precedent guarantee from the S. G. P. 0. that the 
Akhand Paths would be finished in a very shoi't definite period, say 
seven days. Mr. Johnston proposed for this purpose the holding of 
101, or at least 50 P.iths simultaneously'. As a result of the discussion 
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he was willing to admit the Jatha into the Gurdwara but only on the 
condition that Pt. Malaviya would give the required guarantee on behalf 
■of the S. G. P. C. This the Pandit was not in a position to do. The latter 
emphasised that the only possible basis of solution could be the uncon¬ 
ditional admission of the Jatha into the Gurdwara, since they were pledged 
to start the Akhand Path, and then to carry on negotiations with the 
S. G. P. C. He hoped that in view of the establishment of the principle 
of religious liberty by the unconditional admission of the Jatha, the S. G. 
P. 0. would be persuaded to instruct the Jatha so as to finish the 101 
Paths within a short time, although ho was not prepared to admit that 
any time-limit can be legitimately placed on a fellow’s worship, which 
he is entitled to carry on uninterruptodly oven for the whole of his life. 
Mr. Johnston’s main objection, however, was time. 

Pandit Malaviya and party met the Jatha, which was preceded all 
along by about 100 fully equipped mounted troops and about 80 infaiitry 
men. The 500 faces beamed with the happiness of expected martyrdom ; all 
unarmed, except for the Kirpans, and there was not one spectator 
accompanying them except, two press rex>ortors and their red-cross brigade. 
Pandit Malaviya and Sirdars Kartar Singh and Gulab Singh talked to 
some of the Jatha and were told that they wore pledged to begin the 
Akhand Path that day and had no de.sire to hold simultaneous Akhand 
I’aths. They were, however, always prepared to obey the orders of 
the Akal Takht.^ 

The Pandits’ party came back and again discussed the situation with 
Mr. Johnston but he was not prepared to enter into any negotiations 
unless the requisite guarantee were forthcoming. Thereupon Pt. Malaviya 
and others wrote out a letter to the Administrator embodying their view 
of the situation and presented it to the Administrator who however said that 
he was not prepared to take it at that time. 

The Arrest. 

Negotiations failing, the Administrator then proceeded to arrest the 
Jatha. The fields on both sides of the Kaolicha path presented the 
sight of a veritable field of battle with observation posts, flash signal 
stations, small squadrons of troops lying behind copses and bushes, cavalry 
people riding restlessly hither and thither across the cultivated fields, 
and couriers coursing along the path with “important’’ messages about 
the movements of the Jatha. 

An hour or so later the .Jatha was sighted, and the danda police, 
military men, and the cavalry were stationed at the bifurcation ofj the 
roads to meet it. The Jatha ariived at 3-10 p. m. On Mr. Johnston 
calling a halt, they halted and were immediately surrounded on all sides 
by the police. Mr. Johnston then spoke to some of the Jatha men and 
offered to allow them all to start the Akhand Path in Gurdwara 
Gangsar provided they promised to come out of the Gurdwara after 
the first Path bad finished and await the result of the negotiations with the 
Akal Takht (which he was told by the Jatha men was the proper authority 
and not the S. G. P. C.). Thi.s the Jatha men resolutely refused to agree 
to. Por them to leave the Gurdwara without completing 101 Paths was as 
sacrieglious as to break the continuity of one Akhand Path. They also 
definitely refused to bide time, voluntarily, till some settlement was arrived 
at. They said they had taken a vow to commence the Path that day or die 
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in the attempt. They were prepared for bullets, boating, and in fact any¬ 
thing. 

AH this parleying took about two hours after which time the Jatha 
having resolutely refused to accept any compromise they were placed under 
arrest and were led, happily without the use of any force, to a pen inside 
the Fort. They also insisted on taking the Sowara Sahib with them 
and were permitted to do .so. A shamiana and a Takht wore provided for 
Guru Granth Sahib inside the pen. 


The Third Shahidi .Jatha. 

This was followed by a third Jatha wliioh marched from Amr 
on the 22nd March and reached Jaito on April 14th. A fourth folio wetl 
on the 27th and a fifth was made ready to start on the following 

B. iisakhi days. On the 22nd March many outsiders came to witnes.s 
the scone. Among those pro.sent to extotid cordial good wishes were Lala 
Lalpat Rai, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. Rhookun of Assam, Dewau Daulat Rai 

C. I. K. of Rawalpindi, Mr. D. Chaman Lai M. L. A., Mr, Deep Nar,ayari 
,Singh of Patna and Mr K. L. Pauikkar. The Jatha collected in the Golden 
T'omple below the Akal Takht at about 12 noon. The whole plaee was 
crowded with pilgrims from all parts of the Pun.iab. Overflowing the 
premises of the temple the crowd which was estimated at more than 60,000 
had .spread into the streets and op.en spacas surrounding the Dnrbar Sahib. 
Women and obildron of all ages came to .see the martyrs go of? and the nock 
of each was heavy with garlands with which his wife, children and other 
relations had wished him god-spoed. 

After the preliminary speeches in which the situation was carefully 
explained, the Jathodar of Akal Takhat read out the “flukam-naina'’ to 
the Shahidi Jatha. In it the Jatha was called upon to go and resume the 
Akhand Path of Guru Granth Sahib at the Sri Gingsar shrine at Jaito, 
They were asked to observe noa-violonco in thought, deed and action and 
every one of them was asked te take a solemn vow for that purpose 
before the Takht. Amidst resounding shouts of ‘Sat Sri Akal’ tha 
whole Jatha to a man vowed to do this. Then the Jathadar, a noble 
looking old man and an ox-soldier, was asked to coma forward and 
he was given a Kirp.iu which had been specially blessed. Then his 
second and third in command underwent the same ceremony. 

The procession started from the Golden Temple at about half past 
two. The enthusiasm among the people was indescribable. The streets were 
covered with flowers, and flowers were showered from every house-top. 
The .Tatha carried the Granth Sahib in the middle and followed by a 
crowd of over 10,000 people passed along the narrow lanes of tha city. 
The whole population demonstrated its strong sympathy with the 
Akali cause by crowding all the house-tops and throwing more flowers 
and ‘attar’. VFhon the Jatha reached the city gates it was past six. Separate 
kitchen, a special ambulance corps under the charge of a qualified doctor 
and provisions for the way accompanied them. It was just like a regiment 
marching to war, with flags and bands but only with no arms. The Jatha 
took a circuitous route and marched in slow stages reaching Jaito in about 
two week’s time. 
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The Official Re p o r t 

The following is the report issued on the 8th. March by Mr. Balwant Siogh of 
he Punjab Civil Servicei MagistratCi First Classi who was deputed to enquire into 
the incidents that took place at Jaito on the 2lat Febtuatyi 1924. 

Under the orders of the Local Ooverntnenti 1 have held an enquiry into the 
unfortunate inoidenr that took place oti the 2l8t t'tbruary, 1923 at Jaito in the 
Nabha State iu eounectiun with the arrival ut the Shabidi Jatha of 500 men, with 
the snnuniiced objeci: ot resuming the alltaged interrupted Akuand Lath iu Uurudwar 
Uaograr. 1 have examined so many as 66 witnesses, including the Administrator of 
the Nabha State. Mr. J. VVilsou Johnston, the President and two membeis of the 
Faridkuie Council of Begency, the Military Officers in charge of the operations 
tiiat day, Lt, Col. J. C. Coldstream, D <J. Kerozipore, Lt. Col. E. O. Oregson, 
Supeiintendeut of Police, Ferozepoie, several Kaisea and villagers of the Nabha State, 
and some Ak»li members of the Shahidi Jatha. 

Tub Shahidi Jatha 

before going into the evidence given by the witnesses, it may be explained here 
that a batch ut about 26 Akalis is being daily arrested by the Nabba State 
aulbarities at Jaito on their way to the Gutudwara to resume the Akhand Path, 
They are u-ually nori-violent m their character, but the declared object of the 
Sriaiiidi Jatha, as the name implies, was a different one. It was to enter the 
Guruwara, and to resume the ekhand Path at all costs, and not to sheepishly 
surrender thsiuselves like other Akalis, to the usual arrests omy on their way lu 
the Qurdwa^a, and even it they are once turned out, they would again and again 
come. Ill the attempt, they would even go to the extent of losing their lives. So, the 
object ot the Jatha was unusually strong, and a difieient one at least. It is obvious 
enough that a marked olsiinotiou did really exist. From the evidence recorded, it 
seems that the aauuuncement of the formation of such a Jatha was indeed a gttuc 
news tor the Akali public, and for the Nabha people it was an opportunity fur 
daring ones to come t / the forefront, get themselves enlisted in the ranks of the 
Jatha, and do something practically. It was also a welcome one for the Extremist 
section of the Cougresr, as is shown by the presence ot Prosestor Gidwani and Dr. 
Kitcblcw wild the Jatha. 

Visited uy Lahob Cbowds 

Bo, the arrival of such a Jatha naturally attracted large crowds at eveiy waiting place 
all along their way, Some of them brought sweets and lelreshmeuis lor them ; 
utbeiB came as mere spectators, paid their 'darehan' to the Jatha, and went away, 
nut many mote accompanied them, encouraged them, and openly declared their 
intention ot using force against those who uappeu to intercept the onward march 
of the Shahidi Jatha, and a member tf the Shahidi Jatha, Jagat Singh, relates 
the incident of an offer of a subsidy ot .50U men to the Jatha. 

The Droli Jatha 

There is evidence to show that at Hari Ke Patan, the Droll Jatha visited the 
bhahidi Jatha, but they were told to go away, and they replied that they would 
go away tlieu, hue would join the Sbauioi Jatha either at Lande or bargari. Ir, 
appears that, at Landee a laige number of the Droll Jatha arrived, including many 
who visitid Han Ke Patau in a Dewan hold thore. lu the evening, a member or 
the Droli Jatha is said to have visited the Shahdi Jatha saying that he had 

brougiit 600 men for their safety, but the Shahidi Jatha must ariange for their 
food in iheit Langar, which was separate from that which was provided lor the 
iiidmaiy people cumiug to see the Jatha, and which had, until theu, been exciusi- 
vily nsid by the members ot the Shahidi Jatha, Accordingly, the Shahidi Jatba 

fed them iu their Langar. Further, there is also evidence that on their way Ironi 

liargari to Jaito, the Chief Jathadar halted the Jatha and addressed the Droll Jatha 
ibati tbi! time for their woik had come. There is evidence to show that the 
Shahidi Jatha, instead of proceeding to S nialsur, according to their published 
(irogrammo, wont to Lande village in Muga Tahsil, to which the principal 

inembers of the Droll Jatha belong, apparently with the object of obiaining help 
of all sorts from the members of the Droli Jatha. 

“ ARMED WITH KEVOLVBBB ’* 

Lt. Col, Coldstream, Deputy Commissioner, Ferozepore, states that he received 
leports from the Tahsildar of Moga, after the Jatha had lett its last camp in 
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Kertzapore District, that the Dfuh men hait left with the Shahidi Jatha, and some 
i.t tliem were armed with tavoUera. fn epite of the statement that they were so 
mixed up with the crowd that it was hard tu distinguish them, there is ovet- 
wuelmmg evidence to show that they were really the leaders of the most noisy, 
yelling, and disorderly ma]ority of the mob following the Jatha. Ultimately, at 
Bargari in Faridkot territory, the last halting plaie of the Jatha, the number of 
the mob swelled up to between 8 to 10.000. ihere is evidence to show that at 
bargari, a large number of the men belonging to the Nabha State waited upon 
the Shahidi Jatha to reason with them, and to dissuade them from coming 
in buah large numbers, and in that mili’ary formation. A member of the 
Paridkot Oouaod and other witnesses state that the mob, after they had left Bargari, 
armed themselves with taMDAs (eudgels) freshly lopped off from trees on their side’. 

PfiEPAHATlONa AT NABUA 

The Nabha State officials were making preparations for the reception of the 
Jaiha, Their arrangements, as is stated by Mr. J Wilson Jjhnston, were all tor 
the convenient handing of these 600 men aol their Sewadars, which were cipeoted 
to be not more than 200 to 300, by splitting them into small parties by the use 
of barbed wires and barriers in order to facilitate their arrest. Even in spite of the 
various reports which the Administrator received from time to time that a mob of 
Akalis were flicking round the Jatoa in large numbars, he se“ms to have never 
thought that all this mass of uuoouCtuUed individuals would really accompany the 
Shahidi Jatoa. A deputation of vil.agers of llaka Nabha, as above mentioned, requested 
the Shahidi Jatha to send away these b g crowd-, and (specially the irresponsible 
Diolis whom they feared mosr, and also that they were welcome to eater the 
Ourdwara in batches of 60 at a time, but all this was to no purpose, Tncte is 
evidence to show that the members of the Deputation were not only ridiculed, but 
were treated with oousi.lerable rudeness by Use mob. 

The advance on Nabha 

Oa the morning of the 2lst, a mob of about ten thousand Akalis, ranging on 
a front half a mile in length, stacced trom Bargari, It may be noted that the 
mob was met by the State officials at the uaoal disttibucory within the Nabha 
Tercltory aud a notice was read out to them asking them not to proceed in suih 
large numbers, but that they should oomo accordingly to the Proclamation issued, 
chat is, 60 at a time, ou the coudttiou that they would leave the Nabha Tetticoty 
alter the Akhaud Path hat been iiuished, but they refused to listen to them, and 
moved on. U may also be pointed here that np to Bargari, the Dranth Bautb 

<S kh Scripture) was in irout of the procession, but from Bai-gari onwards, it was 

removed to the centre, and the band, which had accompanied them, was dismissed 
There is evidence to show that mis arraagement was del.beiately made to protect a 
sacrilege m case of conflict, aud the Otoli Jaiha took up too position on tUeir 
flanks. AS the Administrator never imagined that he would ever be in need ut using 
troops in arresting the Jatha, he had only s ime villagers, the PoUee, and some m=u 
Ilf the State lofaulry with him. With the exoeptiou of 20 police men, who were 
armed with smooth-bored gnus, all the rest had daogs. It was a little time before 
me Jatha came in sight mat uae of the Sowars aud Ur, Dizat Uai, a member 01 

the P'aridkot Council, warned him ut the seriuasaess of the situatiun, Hs ordered a 

platoon of the State infantry to go and change their lath.s tor rifles, Uul, Uuirhead 
meanwhile arrived. 

MJIiITABV Scmmoksd 

The clouds of dust aud the uoussquent enormity of the numbers of the mob 
coming in advance of tuo Jatha thus greatly excited in rniod the disorderly way in 
which they were advaojiug and brandishing of all 8ort.s of wcapms with which they 
were armed made the Administrator ebaoge his former arraugemouts, and he issued 
orders to the villagers to withdraw from the scene. Uealisiag the seriousness of the 
situation, Col. Mniinead also called in a squadrou of Bkinuers’ Horse and stationed 
them uu the left of the road trom Bargari to Jaito to c iinmaud a more central position, 
wuib the BIX Platoon* of the Uurkhas were called closer in reserve. The Shahidi Jatha 
was, at this time, totally screeovd 'aud hemmed in by this disorderly rabble, who seemed 
to be prepared for an onslaught. 

ADMiNtsiBAToa'a Warning 

The Akali mob was at a distance of about 2Ub yards trom the first barrier, 
when Mr, J. Wilson Johnston, along with some other Biate officials, advanced to 
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meet ibem, and with oat stretched arms shouted at the top of hie voice asking them 
to halt and to disperse, and repeatedly warned them of his being obliged to open 
fire in case they refused to do so. But they did not listen to him, and defied him 
by making a wild display of their various weapons, and told him that they had 
come there to die, so much so that he had to tun back to the barriers. The mob 
followed him reckleesly, and seems to have absolutely forgotten the sanctity of the 
proposed non-violent object of the Shahidi jatba. 

Thbeb Bounob or Fibing 

The leading men of the mob were at a distance of eight to ten paces from Mr. 
•T. Wilson Johnston when be issued orders to the Police to fire three rounds. He 
controlled tire now in order to judge whether this firing was justified or not. 

Mob’s Violent Intentions 

We must reiterate some of the events already mentioned. The Jatha, as usual, 
started on the instructions of the Shri Qurdwata Prabandak Committee, and had 
sworn to remain non-violent under the circumstances of the gravest “provocation, 
but their amalgamation with the violent jatha, that is Droli jatba, etc, and the 
huge crowds armed with all sorts of weapons which they could catch hold of was 
certainly a breach of the precept. The lopping off tambas from trees on the way 
is a proof of the mob’s preparation to use force in case an attempt was made to 
stop them. Had the Jatbadar of the Shahidi Jatha tried in earnest to send ofl the 
gathering crowd, he could do so by vigorously appealing to the mob and by 
expounding the sanctity of their mission. 

KoN-V iolence—A SuiiTESFcGE 

The way in which the Shahidi jatha men encouraged the Droli jatba and others 
to accompany them, accepted all offers of sweets from them, bad a common 
Hangar at Tarntaran and Bargari, did not check them from lopping rfl cudgels 
from trees on the way, allowed them to make all sorts of noises round the Sranth 
Sahib, and changed their way from Smalsar to Lande, is sufficiently incriminating ; 
but, on the other hand, the repeated requests of the Shahidi Jatbadar in asking 
them to allow his jatha to proceed on unattended to Jsito, and also bis statements 
that they had taken the solemn vow of temainiog non-violent, both in words ar-d 
in action, makes one believe that this was merely a snblerlnge, especially in view 
of his action 1 have noted above, of calling on the Droll Jatba to do their part 
when the mob was nearing Jaito. Thus, it is obvious that the mob, as a matter 
of fact, accompanied the Jatha with its connivance, if not with its expressed consent, 
and so the members of the Shahidi jatha, by their unpardonable conduct, put the 
Nabba authorities iu such an awkward position that they could not have saved the 
situation without firing on the mob. 

The Bkuaviob of the mob 

As already shown, they ridiculed and rudely treated the Panchayat, and kept 
on advancing towards jaito. They did not care for anything and went on with all 
their characteristic rowdyism. They defiled the Administrator and the State Officials, 
and even threatened him by closely following him at his heels, amt wielded their 
weapons in a way which clearly showed their intention of breaking through the 
barriers and making short work of all that fell in thtir way. The mob seemed to 
be determined in the course they bad adopted. As is shown by their subsequent 
conduct, they went on even when they were warned that they wilt bo fired upon, 

Fibing an Absolute Necessity 

The Administrator, after doing all that he could really do to peacefniiy ward off 
the danger to the Qurdwara, the village, and the villagers of Jaito, became help¬ 
less, The situation in which he was thus placed was simply hopeless, and the only 
solution to the impending danger was to disperse them by the use of force. The 
efforts of the officers of the Ferizepore District at Talwandi Bhai to bring them to 
reason, of the Paridkot authorities iu forbidding their subjects to join them, the 
waiting of the Panehayats upon them, the offer of the authorities that they c( nld 
come to the Qurdwara in batches of .fiO at a time, and finally, the loud warnings 
Of the Administrator, Mr, J, Wilson Johnston, are all sufficient proofs of the cool- 
headed way in which they were handled, but they seemed to be bent upon what 
they did, and so It was, I believe, as an absolute necessity that the Administrator 
opened fire, and that none too soon. Even after this short burst of fire, the mob 
showed no signs of retiring. They swerved on to .their right, and made a dash- 
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towards the Tibbi Sabab, The situation being grave and critical once more, Mr. J,. 
Wilson Johnston had to order the State Platoon to fiie three rounds of control¬ 
led tire again, whioh was accordingly done. 

PiRINO BY AKALIS. 

There is evidence to show that fire-atms were also being used on the Akali 
side. One Imaa'uddin, a resident of Dubri Kbana, a village in the Nabha State, 
received a shot under his left thigb. One bullet passed through the turban of 

HsKure Sawn Singh (No, 13). Another pierced through a door of a cattle-shed 
belonging to a resident of Jaito, and several others wbissed past by various 

British Officers and Sardar Bahadur Snndat Singh, President of the Faridfcot Council 
etc. The Atali Bhahidi witnesses also tell us about the use of a D. E. gun by 
rone Jagat Sing of the DroH Jatha. Imamuddin, Hazara Singb, Sardar Bahadur, 
and Sardar Indtt Singb, the witnesses above referred to, were behind the firing 
party. So, it is highly improbable for these shots to have come from any other 
side than the Akolis. There is no denying the fact that the jatba was accompanied 
by a large mob under the Icadershisp of the Droli Jatba, whose ring-leaders were 
Sueba Singh and Onlla Singh, Badmaehes. But the evidence given before me, that 
the number of guns with the Akalis ranged from 6 to 10, or 12, does not seem 
to be convincing. For the pnrptee of this enquiry, however, X think it is not neces¬ 
sary for me to deteimine the esact number of the guns the Akalis poEsessed or 
used. All that I have got to deteimine is whether they did use any fire-arms. 

Giving thoughtful consideiaticn to ibis, I am of opinion that they had a few 
gnus and they need them aright at the time. To the question who began the 
firing, I consider that whichever jarty began the firing does not matter, in as 
much as there is overwhelming evidence to show that the meb was prepared lo 
achieve its end by all possible means, and were so constituted that a prudent man 
under the circumstances had no option but to open fire to repel their menacing 

advance in military formation. 

AN Absolutely Violent Mob 

Now, when the Akali mob became absolutely violent, as is shown by tbeij 
conduct in openly exchanging shots with the State Forces, the authorities were free 
to deal with them In the way that most befitted their corduct. Had they dispersed 
and resorted to their usual peaceful way, the antboriticp, who, as has been shown 
above, were ill-prepared for an onslaught, would have certainly stopped firing, but 
the unfortunate mob made a battle ef the whtle show. They shouted on to their 
right in full force in order to capture the Guiudwara Tibbi Sabab by a general 
assanU. The Administrator, once more observing the frantic tush of the mob to the 
lift, ordered another three rounds ef controlled lire. In the meantime, Major Bell- 

Kingsley, finding that a mass of Akalis was trying to reach the Tibbi Sabab from 

the side where he bad taken up bis position with a platoon of the lst-4th Gurkhas, 

fired upon them. He states that bis men were also exposed to a great danger, and 

some of the bullets from the Akali side actually fell at a distance of a few paces 
from him. 

A Dssfgbats Chargb 

After this, the mob faltered for a few moments but wben they bad once gone 
out et control, there was no receding back. They swept on furiously under the 
leadership of Sucha Singb, mounted on a white pony, with a drawn sword in his, 
hand, and issuing orders in English. This was the most desperate charge whioh they 
made, but Major Lorrimer and his ten dismounted Sowars completely dispersed (hero. 
After two short bursts of fire, the Akalis broke up finally, and had to be pursued 
for a distance by Col. Muirhtad to stop their rejoining the party that had reached 
file Tibbi Sahab. No violence was used in their final dispersal by the Sowars, and 
it was simply done to stimulate the Uying Akalis into further efforts to vanish. 

Use op Lessee Fokcb 

The! suggestion that it wemlel have been much bettor had the authorities used 
lome; other force, say the use of iathis insLad eif tiring, is enggesting something, 
which in my opinion, coule) neit meet the oxigencteH of the time. The mob was 
!i8 lias bieii alreaely said, aimd with all sorts e t weapens. Including fire-arms. How 
was it pofsible to stop them by the use of a conrsponetirg and rather uusuitable 
uee! of a force like that of the lathis ? It would have been still worse, and (till 

14(c) 
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more impossible to disperse them in this way, From the evidence before me, I 
gather that 14 Akalia were found shot dead and 34 wounded on the evening of the 
21st, out of whom 6 died next day, the total number of casualties thus coming 
up to H), and 29 wounded in all, 3 wounded were brought in from FeroKspur by 
the Police on the 3rd day. Keeping in view the comparatively small number of 
casualties out of such a huge crowd, I believe that the force used was the 
minimum, and the tiring was considerate. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that the party in charge of the Qranth Sahab was deliberately left to proceed 
unharmed to the Xibbi bahah. Had the State forces directed their guns to the 
palanquin containing the Qranth Sahab, I think it highly improbable that it could 
have reached the Tibbi Sahab unmolested. This undoubtedly shows that the State 
officials had no intention to fire upon the Shahidi Jatha, if they did not resort to 
any violence. The Sliahuli Jatha lost a few of its members only on account of its 
being thoroughly hemmed in and screened by the stampeding mob, who were trying 
to capture the Gurdwara by a general assault. 

Treatment oe Wounded 

The evidence of all the witnestes, from the Administiator downwards, including 
the Akali Jatha men, and the medical attendants on both sides shows that after 
the firing had ceased, all the wounded were all conveyed to the ramp after first 
aid had been rendered to them. The statement of Sub-Assistant Surgeon Kebar Singh, 
who had accompanied the Jatha, throws sufficient tight upon the good treatment 
the wounded were meted by the authorities. He also tells us that ho wss provided 
with all the necessary dressing materials by the State authorities, and that be was 
in no way deterred from Tendering medical aid to his men, nor he or any of their 
medical staff was beaten or ill-treated. 

ABUEST OE SiUHIDI Jatua 

The authorities then arrested the Sbahidi Jatha on the skirts of the mound on 
which the Tibbi Sahab slatds, hut they did not touch those who wore in immediate 
charge of the palanquin of the Sowari Sahab, and requested tho party to convey 
the Orantb Sahab either to the village Hharamsala or to the Qurdwara to save it 
from the disgrace of its being placed on unclean ground. The party refused all 
terms, but they voluntarily withdrew at about lO p. m., when some of the selected 
Sikhs of the State took the Qranth Sahab to the village Pharamsala with due 
respect and ceremony. 

Conclusion 

To sum up, it is abundantly clear that the mob and the Shahidi Jatha defied 
all the efforts on the part oi tlie people and the authorities of the Nabha State 
to reason with them, and chose an unreasonable course ; that the mob was in an 
excittd mood, and armed with all sorts of weapons, including fire-arms, and prepared 
i-to see through the game ; and that they all knew what the game was, and even 
went to the extent of insulting and assaulting the Administrator, and after 
brandishing ihe weapons, tlie'y actually used the fire-arms. It was bat natural, 
and the only conrse left to (he Administrator was to order firing, which was 
done not too soon. The small number of the casualties in such a big mob shows 
that the firing was controlled, and did not exceed the exigencies of the moment. 
The wounded were attended to at once, and but for the complicity of the DtoU 
Jatha the unfoitutate events could not have happened. 
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The Non«officiaI Sikh Report 

Soon eftei the official report was published the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee issued their own report on the Jsilo massacrei tracing the recent 
events that led up to the formation ol the Shabidi Jalha. This report says :— 

Alter tile Guru-ka-Bagh affair the atmosphere was cooling down and' 
there was a good prospect of peace between the Government and Sikhs. 
But the Government again plunged the Sikh Community into a turmoil 
of agitation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha in July 1923 on account 
of his sympathy with the Gurdwara movement. 

The Government began to suppress all expressions of sympathy even 
by the subjects of the exiled Maharaja. When arrests were made in a 
diwan held at Jaito in the Mabha State, the Sikhs assembled sat down to 
do nothing else but. to recite Holy Grantb night and day and pray for 
the Maharaja. Hut this also they were not allowed to do. The place of 
meeting and the Gurdwara were both blockaded and no food or water 
was allowed to go in. The Shiks began to starve and as they were obliged 
to ease themselves close to where they sat, insanitary conditions began to 
prevail and many fell sick. In this condition when the Akhand Path, 
or the continuous reading of the Holy Grantb, became impossible outside 
the Gurdwara, they asked the Sikhs in the Gurdwara so start the Akhand 
Path inside and they themselves contended themselves with the ordinary 
reading of the Holy Grantb. Ihiswason ihe 14th September 1923. The 
officials who were deterniiced not to ailow even holy reading and praying 
for the Maharaja came with a military force and arre-sted the whole con- 
gregaticn assembled round the Holy Grantb outside the Gurdwara. Then 
the aimed soldiers in unifoim were taken inro the Gurdwara itself, where 
the Sikhs sat listening to the Akhand Path. The whole congregation, 
including the reciters and the attendants,', was arrested and what was an 
unprecedented sacrilege, the Grantbi actually reciting at the moment was 
caught hold of by his arms and dragged away and arrested. This inter¬ 
ference with the sacred reading was a grave desecration according to Sikh 
religion. 

The news of this desecration spread like wild fire, and the very next 
morning a party of Sikhs gathered from the nc-ghbourhood to go and 
restart the Akhand Path. Ihe prohibition against freely visiting the 
Gurdwara had been enforced, according to official admission, from 31st 
August, tg23, but from 14th September, the day of the desecration, it 
was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims from all quarters began to pour 
in to assert their reiigious tight of freely visiting the Gurdwara and per¬ 
forming the Akhand Path and other acts of worship. 

From r5th September 1923, Akali Jatbas of 25 each have daily 
marched on foot to Jaito, after taking a pledge of non-violence in thought 
and deed before Sri Akali Takhat at Amritsar. The aim of those Jathas 
is: (a) to resume the iiiterrupied Akhand Path at the Gangsar temple, (b) 
to sufler all hardships and tortures inilicted on them by the proud officials 
in a meek and humble .spirit for the take of establishing ihe Sikh bii th- 
right oi free congregation aud free worship in all Sikh temples. But the 
callous authorities arrested and removed these Jathas to distant places 
where they were set free. Once free, the heroic Jathas travelled back 
to Mukatsar to court arrest a ticcnd time. The Sikhs have been prevented 
from visiting and praying at the Gurdw.ara of Gangsar for the last five 
months and about 5.0C0 Sikhs have suffered untold hardships at the hands 
of thd' authorities for remt ving this unreasonable ban on their religious 
freedom, ihe hunger of the bikh heart for sacr flee in the cause of religion 
has become proverbial. 
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Wbea all the sacrifice failed to move the callous officials, it was decided 
that a congregation of 500 Sikhs remaining perfectly non-violent should 
walk to Jaito to visit Gangsar and resume Akhand Path. Only those 
Sikhs were allowed to join this Jatha who could be relied on to remain 
perlectly non-violent under all circumstances. The Jatha was fairly 
representative. Men were drawn from all districts and professions includ¬ 
ing a number of meek Sadhus. 

The Vow of Non-violence 

On the Basaut anniversary on 9th February 1924 the Shahidi Jatha, 
or the “ Band of Martyrs" who had resolved to lay down their lives in 

the cause of religious freedom, took a solemn pledge of restarting the 

interrupted Akhand Path at Gangsar, before the sacred throne of Sri 
Akal-Takbat. The Jathedar or the religious superior of Akal-Takhat 

exorted them to remain perfectly non-violent in thought and deed : “ Dear 
Kalgidhar Satguru our Father! We thy children lay down our lives 
for Thee. The honour and prestige of the Panth lies in Thy hands. Brave 
and saintly souls ! You will be beaten mercilessly with sticks. You will 
be shot dead with bullets. You will be thrown into dark and solitary 
cells. Your steadfastness will be tried by the most violent and 

inhuman physical and mental tortures. Keep yourselves perfectly 
non-violo3t. Your sole aim is to pay homage to the Gurdwara of 
Gangsar and resume the recitation of Akhand Path. From the mom nt 
of your departure from Akal Takhat and on the way, feed your body, 
mind and soul cn the life-giving words of the Guru and do not 
harbour ill against any person in thought, word, and dead.” (See tiie 
declaration of orders to the Shahidi Jatha by the Jathedar, Akal 
Takhat on 9th February 1924). 

The Jatha left for Jaito on foot on 9th February amid the loving 
adieus’ of the Sikh Sangat of Amritsar. it met with tremendous 
enthusiasm where-ever it went. Morning and evening Dewans were arranged 
at all baiting stations and the attendance at these Dewans sometimes 
rose to 25 or 30 thousand, while an eager concourse of Sikhs always 
marched along with the Jatha. Sikhs came from long distances to have 
the darsban of the Martyis and went away deeply impressed with their 
noble spirit of love and sacriiice. Many made up their minds to witness 
the resumption of the Akhand Path at Jaito. 

The Jatha halted at Bargari in the Faridkot territory on the evening 
of 20th F'ebruary, At the conclusion of the morning Dewan of 21st, the Jath 
and Sangat took their meals at Bargari and left for Jaito at about 12 noon. 
Jaito is six miles from Bargari. bowars bad been stationed at short 
intervals all along the way, and through them the Faridkot State 
officials frequently sent reports of the movements of the Jatha to the 
Administrator of Nabba State, 't he cavalry and a big party of village 
men and Cbachhi Police armed with heavy lathis had taken their first 
position near the boundary line of the Faridkote and Nabha States, but 
when they heard that tbe Jatha was acci'mpanied by a large congregation 
they dropped the idea of stopping the jatha at that place, and withdrew. 
Before the Jatha reached the boundary line, the State officials had stopped 
the motor in which Dr. Kitchlew, Principal Gidwani and Mr, Z.mand, 
the representative of the " New Yoik Times,” were travelling to Jaito 
and showed them the order restiicting admission into Gurdwara to bands 
of 50. On remonstrance the officiils sent a messenger to the Administrator 
for further orders. By thi t me the Jatha and the Sangat, atri'i^d on 
the Nabha boundary and the Stale officials informed them that they 
could allow a batch of so men to proceed to Gurdwara Gangsar, on the 
■understanding that they would quit the Nabha tenitory as soon as they 
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had finished their Path, and that another batch of 50 would be admitted 
alter the fir t batch had cleared out But who has given the Administrator 
of Nabha the right to restrict the number of worshippers at a Sikh Temple 
to 50 ? Why should 50 be allowed and not 500, or why should the Sikhs 
be prevented from sitting in their temple in religious worship as long as 
they like? Why should the Administrator of Nabha arrogate to himself 
the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs ? The Jatha took this 
as an unreasonable and unauthorised limitation on their religious liberty 
and refused to bargain for the (lod-given right of entering a Sikh temp'e 
for worship, 

March to Jaito, 

The Jatha and the Sangat now approached the city of Jaito. The 
State authorities had very cunningly narrowed the passage leading to 
the Gangsar Gutdwara and the fort by barbed wire barrier on one side, 
and a long low of about two hundred chained bullock carts filled with 
thorny bushes and masses of barbed wire on the otherside. Near the end 
of this passage, in the immediate vicinity of the Guardwava of Gangsar, 
and behind some buildings, they had erected a special barbed wire enclosure 
to serve as a trap for the Shahidi Jatha. The authorities could easily 
Separate the Jatha from the Saugat by allowing the Jatha to pass through 
the narrow passage and preventing the Sangat from following. The 
Jaiha could tuon be driven into the barbed wire enclosure, (which by its 
peculiar position is concealed from the public gage) and be beaten or 
arrested in the privacy ot this trap. On the top of the bullock-carts 
and behind them men from villages armed with heavy sticks were 
stationed in a triple row to preverit the Jatha from breaking through 
the line. The State officials had recruited a large number of these men 
Item the surrounding villages—one from each family, on the threat of 
confiscating the property and turning out any family which did not 
send its representative, or whose representative did not beat the Akalia 
severely. The men were drunk and had been prepared for tbeir brutal 
work. Amongst them were a number of Mohammaden Policemen from 
Jhelum and .Attock Districts, who had to their credit a brilliant record 
of similar seivices rendered in connection with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair. 

But from the sandy mound where the telephone pole was 
erected the jatha and the Sangat moved to the light in the direction 
of Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib which was about four furlongs away. Half of 
the Jatha was in the front in tows of four, Guru Granih in the middle 
and the other half bringing up the rear. The Sikh Sangat walked on 
both flanks, keeping well behind the palanquin of Guru Grauth out of 
reverence. The official statement that‘ the jatha advanced screened by 
a body of 6,000 Akalis armed with chhavis, spears and fire arms, and 
moved on a broad front" is absolutely false. A platoon of Nabha 
iulantty had dug trenches and taken up its position on and near the 
sacred eminence of Tibbi. Beyond Tibbi Sahib there was the camp of 
the Faridkot Sappeis and Miners with the camp of Col. Miachin in 
the middle, and in front of this camp were stationed two detachments 
of cavalry, Lewis Guns were fixed at various places. 

Order to Disperse 

The Administrator with some officials accosted the Jatha and asked 
them to disperse. He declared that he would order firing in case they 
did not comply. The Jatha had taken the pledge of visiting their sacre 1 
temple, and recognised no temporal authority m matters of religion. 

As the Jatha advanced in thedirection of Tibbi Sabib, they were followed 
by a big sangat among whom were many laiiies who weie distiibut’ng food 
and diiuk to the sangat. The Sikhs were in a very calm and devotional 
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mood. They bad no chbavU, spears or fire arms. There was no firing from 
the Sikhs, but as is usual in processions some crackers were occasionally 
let off. The allegaliona ‘‘that the Admin'strator was hotly pursued by 
some Akalis, who fired bullets on him, and that a nameless Nabha 
Villager receivid a wound from a gun fired by the Akalis, and that the 
Akalis increased their fire and delivered a determined attack led by 
a mounted Akali” are absolutely groundless. These mendacious state¬ 
ments attempt to give the dog a bad name in order to hang it, and arc 
meant for home consumption in England, and are also designed to 
capture the easy credulity of those "peacelul” and "law-abiding'' people 
whose submissive support is a valuable asset and consolation in times 
of trouble. It is not stiange that with ail the Chhavis, lathis, fire 
arms and spears which the Akalis are said to have carried, with their 
hot pursuit of the Administrator of Nabha. and with their incieased 
fire and a determined attack led by a mounted Akali there has been 
no casuality on the official side except one by a solitary bullet which 
is said to have caused a wound to a nameless Nabha villager. The 
result of the so-called "determined attack,' and "incieased firing" becomes 
all the more ridiculous when we remember that many of the Sikhs 
who w'ere fired upon were retired soldiers and military cificeis; 

But the Jatha had taken a pledge of non-violence before their 
holiest shrine, The non-violence ot Sikh Jalhas has been repeatedly 
tried by many ingenious troubles in Guru-ka-Bagh and other places. 
The Sikhs have shown wonderful forbearance and restriant under condi¬ 
tions most trying and provoking and not a single Sikh has ever betrayed 
the cause of his community by showing the slightest tendency towards 
violence. 

From the preparations made, it is quite clear that the Adminis¬ 
trator had made up his mind <o beat and shoot down the Sikh Sangat 
long before the Sikhs entered his teiritory and be gave his signal by 
■waving a small flag without the slightest provocation or cause of alarm 
from the Sikhs. 

A Scene ok Courage. 

Then followed a scene unique in the history of the world for the 
calm restraint, cool courage, and remaikablc capacity for suffering in 
a righteous cause displayed by Sikh victims of official iury. The 
big precession of Sikh devotees including women and old men sang 
hymns of glorj', a'nd marched on wi h uplifted hands towards their 
temple under a shower of bullets. Many of their comrades dropped 
dead or seriously wounded, But not a single person wavered. Lifting 
the dead or the wounded they made straight for the sacred mound 
of Tibbi Sahib, and came so close to the position taken up by the 

Nabha infantry, who were firing, that the inlantiy were compelled 

to break up. But bullets poured upon tliom iiom other directions 
and many eye witnesses report that Lewis Guns were also fired. A 
biiiiet struck a baby canied in the arm.s of its mother and the poor 
thing expired. The Sddi lady sLeppi.d aridc, put the little thing gently 
on the ground, rejoined the Jaliia, and moved on with the Sangat. 
Another Sikh had fiis bowels ihrown out by a bullet that stiuck 
him in the belly. He was heard muttering thanks with his last 
breath, " Glory to the Guru, Wahi-guni, The great Guru has accepted 
this impure body of mine 'or the service of His Failh !" The Sikb.=i 

took great care to keep the palanquin of the Holy Granth in the 

middle. Under the circumstances the authorhies could hardly show any 
tenderness for the sanctity of Gmu Granth. the filing ceased after 
lour or five minutes. The Sangat entered the enclosure Of Tibbi Sahib 
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Gurdwara. Many went to the neighbouring fields to bring the dead or 
the wounded to the Gurdwara. Some ladies began to nurse their 
wounded brethern. The Sikhs succeeded in removing only a few of 
their dead or wounded brethren, for they were soon checked by the 
Military who snatched away the bodies from their hands. Many of 
the wounded died for lack of attendance and water. 

The Sikhs paid their homage at the sacred shrine of Tibbi Sahib 
with their precious lifeblood, under a shower of bullets which left the 
neighbouring fields densely littered with the dead or wounded Shahids— 
martyrs. Once more the sikh spirit soared high above the shackles of 
political bondage, and the disciples marched to the street of their 
beloved, carrying the supreme offering of their life on the palms of 
their hands. 

After depositing the dead and the wounded at the Gurdwara the 
Shabidi Jatha rounded the eminence of Tibbi Sahib and marched in 
the direction of Gangsar, but their progress was checked by a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry which blocked the way. A squadron of Cavalry 
rushed on the Sangat congregated about libbi Sahib and the sowers 
chased Sikh parties for miles scattering them in all directions. This 
relentless hunt of old men, children and women must have resulted in 
heavy casualties and many must have been trampled under the horse’s 
hoofs. The Shahidi Jatha was next surrounded by the Cavalry, and a 
strong party of Chhahhi Policemen and country recruits excited by 
drinks started the beating of Sikhs Every Sikh was surrounded by a 
group of 5 or 6 desparadocs who encouraged by the State Officials plied 
their sticks freely, beating the heroes of the Shahidi Jatha to senselessness, 
and tying them into tight bundles with strong ropes, huddled them into 
bullock carts to be transported to the barbed wive enclosure. From the 
enclosure they were subsequently removed into tbe Fort. 

The Delhi communique assures that great care was taken not to 
interfere with the Grarith Sahib which was deposited with due respect 
m the Dharamsala. The communique does not enlighten us as to the 
persona who carried tbe Holy Granth, to fhe name of Dharmsala where 
It was deposited, anti the circumstances under which this was done, whether 
it was done before or after tbe firing. The fact is that while the Shahidi 
latua was being metcilessly beaten. Mi. Ogilivc asked some members of the 
jatha to carry this Holy Granth to some place under his directions, but 
ihey refused to carry the Grauih Sahib to any other place but Gangsar 
temple. At this he ordered some of his own men to remove the Granth 
Sahib to some unknown place. 

The few Sikhs who were lingering in the vicinity of T bbi Shahab 
and some ladiei, 20 or 30 m number, who woie tending the wounded, were 
outrageously beaten and arrested. A lady who was seiviag the wounded 
Sikhs was abused by tbe soldiers and ordered to leave tbe place. Uu her 
refusal, .she was rudely pushed down Irom the mound of i'ibbi Sahib to a 
place 20 feet below. The wounded wrre lelt to their fate and many 
oil'd for lack of water or proper medical aid. The doctors and dressers 
in charge of the Jatha were ariested. Provisions, beds, and medic.nes 
lielonging to (he Jatha were forcibly seized. 

VISITORS TURNED HACK 

And in order to bi free to give any vendoa that they please, the 
authciities took great precaution to prevent the transmission of rehab'O 
reports to the press. Principal Gidwani, Dr K iclilew, Mr Zimand, 
a correspondent tf the " New Yerk Times were slopped at the boundary. 
When they heard bullets being fired. Dr. Kitclilew and Principal Gidwani 
could no longer remain at a distance. They entered the State territory 
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and were arrested. Respectable gentlemen, members of the Legis’ativc 
Assembly, like Raizada Hans Raj, Mr. Slianmukbam Chetly, members 
of tbe Legislative Council like Sardar Tara Singh Vakil of Mogrg, and 
Jamedar Partap Singh were detained at tbe Railway Statiou under a close 
custody, A photographer was severely lashed by a European Officer who 
ordered some soldiers to turn him out of the Sta'e territory. Tbe 
photographer reports that the same officer mercilessly whipped a Sikh 
lady who did not get up from behind a bush at bis order. 

These precautions cieariy prove that the authorities had much to conceal 
and after providing agamst all danger of contradiction from reliable persons, 
they have now issued a statement that the Akalis resorted to violence 
and had fired shots before the authorities opened tire. This is absolutely 
false and if a non-official enquiry is conducted many respectable witnesses 
will be forthcoming to expose this statement. 

Medical Aid 

Tbe State authorities neither allowed the Sikhs to attend and give 
medical aid to the wounded, nor offered any assistance themselves before 
full 24 hours after the shooting, with the resu t that many precious lives 
were lost for lack of timely help and attendance The wounded Sikhs thirsted 
for water which was brought from long distances. The medical party 
in charge of the Jalba was arrested and medicine and their necessary 
materials belonging to the Jatba were forcibly seized. In cider to give 
to the beating the appearance of a •• civil fracas ” between tbe Sikhs 
and the Slate population, men from the villages bad been recruited by 
bribery and threats, and were carefully drilled in the use of iathis and were 
excited with wine. The Shiremoni Guidwara Patbandbak Committee 
estimates the number of casualties, so far ascertained more than 3C0, Ihe 
number of dead being above 90. Tbe three doctors from Amritsar report that 
they saw 45 wounded at Jaito, 22 were sent to Ferozepur in their 
presence. Twenty two dead were cremated Fear the fort with 8 tins of 
Kerosine oil. But they say that they W'ere admitted to one of the camps only. 
Eleven wounded have since reached Amritsar. It was later on reported 
that the number of the wounded removed to Ferozepur has risen to 38. 
Out of these, 13 have been sent to tbe Indian Hospital, Ferozepur Cantt, 
From the bodies of these 13 Sikhs 16 bullets have been extracted. 
Of these five are said to be Lewis Gun bullets and Ihe remaining ii 
of ordinary military rifles. One of the wounded Sikhs died on the way 
from Jaito to Ferozepore and another, Bhai Banta Singh, died 
while he was under operation at Ferozepore, Bhai Sohan Singh of the 
Shabidi Jatha had received a bullet in bis chest and has since died at 
Ferozepore, The authorities have tried their best to keep the scene of 
tragedy and in fact the Nabha territory quite inaccessible, and therefore 
the exact number have not been ascertained so far. The above is a 
estimate. Out of the total casualties a considerable number belongs to 
Sbabidi Jatba. It is believed by some that a large number of dead bodies 
has been removed by train and some have been buried. Further reports 
show that the Government dug deep pits covered with straws and earth 
all round the Gurdwara cf Tibbi Sabah ard many people received serious 
injuries by falling into these pits. They had also dug a trench near 
the entrance] of Gurdwara Gangsar and bad treacherously filled it with 
water and covered it up with straws and had stationed Machine Guns 
and soldiers in the Gurdwara itself. More than 7O0 people are under 
arrest at Jaito. The members of the Shahidi Jatha in the fort are 
given blankets in,, the day but these are taken away in the night. 
They are being subjected to aU sorts of hardships. 
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Wanted an Impartial Committbe of enquiry 

The State authorities have not only violated the sanctity of Gurcf- 
wara Gangsar but have also used the sacred mound of libbi for military 
and tactical purposes, have arrested Sikh ladies tending the wounded 
from within the precints of the Temple and have thus committed another 
sacrilege of the darkest character. 

The Sikh community is prepared to have the truth sifted by aa 
independent enquiry and challenges the Government of India to sub¬ 
stantiate the truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magis¬ 
terial enquiry but by a committee of persons on whom the public may 
rely for truth and impartiality. The moral significance of the Jaito 
massacre is great because the prepetrator of the tragedy was not an 
irresponsible Mahant employing badmasbes but a civilized power with 
high professions and well-informed about the objects and methods of 
its victims. The sacrifice is precious to the Sikh as the suffering Jatha 
was not caught unawares but from the very beginning of its march 
knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required of it and knowing 
this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that fate rather than 
surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting and worshipping in 
its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 

The Second Jatha 

The Second Shahidi Jatha has started for Jaito on 28th February 
and will probably meet the same fate. Over 40 thousand people 
assembled to bid farewell to the Jatha. The river of Sikh religious senti¬ 
ment is in floods and Sikhs from all classes and professions have 
displayed an eager rivalry for enlistment in the second Shahidi Jatha. 

Plea i'or Enquiry 

All God-fearing and honest men, Hindus, Muhammadans or Europe¬ 
ans, who carl sympathise with men who are sacrificing their lives for 
an idea, are requested to organise a commission of respectable men of 
independent positions and members of the Legislatures, for the purpose 
of searching the metnliers of the jatha or the Sikh Sangat entering the. 
Nabha State teriilory and isuiiig a general certificate for the inform!' 
tion of the public and the Government that the Sikhs carry no fire arms, 
chhavis, spears or lathis. Kirpau being the religious symbol of the 
Sikhs most be regarded as an e.'cception. These gentlemen should also- 
obtain special permission Irom the Government of India to be present 
at the scene of action in order to form an unprejudiced opinion about 
the conduct of the Sikhs and the State Officials on the occasion of 
the visit of the Jatha and w.itch whether the bullets are fired from 
the imaginary fire-arms earned by the Sikhs or by the State troops^ 
and machine guns carefully arranged for the purpose by the State 
authorities, Falrehood can never stand before the searchlight of public 
enquiry. Questions relating to the massacre of the first Shahidi Jatha 
at Jaito have been disallowed in the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla¬ 
tive Council Punjab, on the plea that no question relating to the- 
administrative policy of Native States can be discussed in these bodies. 
Is it not a fact that since the forced abdication of the Maharaja, the 
Nabha State is being ruled by a Civil Service Officer appointed by thti 
Government of India and that the Government of India and the 
Punjab Government have both issued communiques in suppoit of the 
action of the Administrator of Nabha and that District Officers in the 
Punjab are carrying on a propapanda in support of the policy of 
repression al Nabha ? When the Government has taken over tbh 
Edministration of the Nabha State and has openly identified itself with 
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the policy of repression ruthlessly carried on by the Administrator, this 
punctilious stand behind the letter of the law and refusal to discuss 
the Jaito affair in the Punjab and in the Indian Legislative Council is h'ghly 
unfair and unreasonable. Is it because the Government does not like 
to face the verdict of the chosen representatives of the people ? 


Dr. Kitchlew’s Statement. 

The following Statement was issued by Dr. Kitchlew as soon 
as he came out of the Nabha Jail on the 21st March last, 

“ On the nioriiing of the 20fli Mr. Gidvvaiii, Mr. Ziniar.d and myself 

started from l^'aitdkofc State. On our way our car was stopped in a few 
villages hocauso Mr. Zimand wanted to see if the villagers were iutcicsted 
in Khadi. In the ovoning alter sunset wc reached the Akali camp. We 
passed the nisld in tents and then on the morning ol the 21st we wont to 
SCO the villago. Wo .saw somo PoJioomou of the K'lvidkot', State and 
there wore also sorno ofhcoi’.s posted near tlio Akali camp. Wo walked 

about a ruilo and got into tlic camp to have ourselves absolutely satisfied 

that the Jatha and the Sarii'at had no firearms or chhavis, except 
Kii'pans, or any other ir..stiiimonts. After motoring about two miles we 

stopped again on the way because Mr. Zimand wanted to see the 

.Tatha march along. When the Jatha got near us wo got into the car 
again and drove straight away into the Nabha frontier. On our way 
wo saw crowds of men and women waiting for the Jatha with sweet¬ 
meat, milk, etc. 

At the Nabha frontier thoio was a police officer and a magistrate 
along with him ai.d one or two sowars. The police officer asked us 
to stop our car which vve did and Iwought us a jiapor. It was an 
oitier from the Administrator addre.ssed to the Jatha. So wo told the 
officers about it and he had to admit there was no order stopping 

us. At the same time he made a personal request to us to stay till he 

communicated with the ailmhiistrator and got definite oiders. Merely to 
oblige him we stopped there. 

After about half an hour or so the Jatha came up and passed 
on to Nabha. They were shown the oidois but they did not take 
any notice of it. Even at this time wo did not .see any fireanns with 
the men, the Jatha oi' other iioople in tlic ciowd. .Some of the out¬ 
siders cairied sticks, some of which were lopped off the trees. Just 
before the Jatha entered Nabha we saw the Jathedar addressing out¬ 
siders who were along with the Jatha. On enquiry we were told that 
the Jathedar was giving his final instructions to the crowd to keep non¬ 
violent and to keep behind, if they wanted to come at all. 

After the Jatha passed the Nabha frontier we found that the 
magistrate, policemen and every one quitted his post and wo did not 
know what to do. After w’aiting for some time, we sent a joint note 
to the Administrator telling him that we were staying there on the 
request made by the oHicer, We wniited to know if there were any 
definite orders. Wo sent that note through a Sowai' who was going 
to Jaito. 
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Tho Firing. 

Aftov some time we hoard the firing. It. was cJitainly more thart 

oiico. It might 'have, been throe times. I Jim not svire as to how long 

tho filing wont on. But it was certainly nnro tb lu five ' nurmtss. 

After this wo thought of entering Nabhi tevritovy but the driver of 

our car was mis.sing. A few ririnute.s afterwards we saw pjopli ru.slr'ig 
back and wo got some information about what actually happened. 

Our driver also came back and wo got into i.h i o.iv and drove at 
once to .faito. Zitniiiid was left b.iliind as li> had to cat.-Ji iaMiii at 
seven to keep an apnoiiitnient at Feshawar anil ii.rsido.-; he did not want 
as a forei.gnor to gei; himself outingleil. 

On our way to Jaito we saw some wounded who had rocoivod 

shots. We also .saw .soin.e men more or less in a dying condition. 
Then vve got into an open plf-e wliere (hero was military stationed 
and also some p )lioe ollicors. IVbi met one of the medloa! attendants 

sent by the S (| 1:’. 0, who was complaining' that no arrangements 

wore made to I'endei' immediate medical assi.st.uico. 

At that place the police oificoi' adicd u.s to stop our car and 
told Mr. Gidvvaui tint In should cousid.M' him.nlf under arrest and 
that lii.s old seutiMioe was renewed. Hi.s things were taken down a'nd 
Mr, Gidwani too go'; down. As for inys'lf t!i 1 Administrator would 
like to sec me at ik.o fort but there was no order of aiTOsts at the 

time. Since 1 was going to the fort and on enquiry 1 was told that 

Gidwatii would also have to go to the foit, I askorl Mr. Gidwarii to be 

allowed to go with mo. '.ribs was done and we wore taken into the 

f'oit which was gu.ii'ded and sent into (lie I'oom there. W’o saw .iust outside 
our room in the compoutid theie was some .sort of wiring put up in 
the form of an ouclosurb and afterwards we saw that tho arrested 

people wore brought in there. We also saw some -latlia pDoplc being 
dragged and after regular search being [mshed into tho oaclosurc. 

.‘Starved in Gaol. 

T’he Administ.rator came to us long after sumsut. He looked very 
much upset and told us that lie had made all iiossiblo arrangements 
for the arrest of the Jatha people but that our presonce there had. 
upset all his plans and he had to resort to tiling. Ho used threaten¬ 
ing language to Mr. Gidwaui and the latter naturally reseated it. The 
Administrator then at once cooled down. About mo, the Administrator 
said that I should consider myself under arrest. J.lo also said that Mr. 
Zimand had apologised. J asked about the ear and my (liiiigs. We 
were told thaf; tho car had gone bardv to Amritsar. Tho Administrator 
told u.s that ho was going to make anangements for our food. Food 
was ordered from the Baair. We spent tho night ihei'o. Next inorning 
no food was given to us in spite of our repeatedly asking for it and 
tho whole day wo had to go witliout any food. This was on the ;i 2 nd. 

On the 22nd morning I also noticed a()methiii,g else. I was just 

having a walk on the verandah and at one corner of the couit-yaid 
1 .saw a number of bullock carts in which there were dead Indies of 
the Akalis including Jatha people. 'Hie corpses were huddled over one 

another in the mo.sb outiageous maiinor. 1 could still see all the blood 

marks on their bodies. I also saw some wounded being removed. 
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Gidwaiii and Kitohlew Handcuffed. 

'Jhe Administrator came again with two other Englishmen, one was 
a Militaiy officer, and wo were told that we are to be removed from 
.Taito to Natha that night. At about nine p. m. we were both 
handcuffed together. Ihcre was a rope tied on to the handcuffs and 
the policeman behind holding the end of the rope. This Mr. Gidwani 
remarked was real Hindu-Muslim unity. There were also some other 
Akali prisoners aid wo were made to walk up to the Railway station 
in that condition. We got into the prisoners’ van. 1 had .fust the clothes 
1 was wealing and a borrowed blanket from Mr. Gidwani. We were 
handcuffed even in the van. 

At .Bhatinda junction the Akalis were shouting Jais. home people 
on hearing the shouts came to the carriage. They wore kept at a 
icspeclablc distance by the police. But any how we came to know that 
the people who were coming from the outside w’ere not allowed to enter 
Nabha tcrritoiy. At .Taito I tried my best to get more infonnation 
from the Police officers. 1 asked tbcm particularly if any one of them 
had rcceiied any wounds. They admitted no. 

In Bhatinda Jail. 

After Bhatinda our handcuffs wore removed and we were able to 
lie down just after 2 o’clock. In the morning we got down at Nabba. 
We were again handcuffed and ordered to march to the police lock up. 
Theie was no arrangenent for cots and other things. 

On 23id morning I was offered Jail food. It was so objectionable 
ai.d the vessel in which it was brought was so revolting that 1 refused 
to accept it. S'o, on the 23id we had to go w’ithout foed. On the 24tli 
I was told I could have my own food. No airaugements were made 
for my baths and the latriiio was unspeakably dirty. 1 was still 
wearing the same clothes. I ordered some now clothes. On the 26th 
i was removed to the Central Jail. In the Ccritral Jail I wa,s locked 
in a. cell meant for solitary prisoners. Theie was a little court yard 
c; paces long ard 5 paces broad ; in the one corner there was the latrine. 
The only door was locked aid no one was allowed to enter. Only the 
jailor used to come daily, 1 was given a cot and a few blankets. 1 
had to buy some plates. No writing materials were allowed. 1 could 
get a few religious books. The cell was full of mosquitoes. I could 
i;ot see Mr. Gidwani at all but I came to know that he was treated 
stiirtiy as an ordinary prisoner. 

The Second Kemand. 

On the 9th of March the Magistrate came to see me und 1 was 
shown a docum.ont which contained tho sections under which they wanted 
to take action against me. 'Ihey were asking for a second remand. 
When asked as to when the tiist rercaid was taken, he smiled. 
Obviov:sly they had no evidence. 1 wanted to get a copy which was 
pioniised but never came. 

My wife cane to see me once. ,'-hc told me that it was after 
great trouble that she got a chance. On tho 21.st. 1 was relea.scd and 

was told not to enter Nabha territory again. 1 was taken to the Railwa.\ 
station but was i.ot allowed to send even a telegram.” 
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The Legislative Assembly~Jan_March 1924—Summary. 

31 Jan 24 Assembly opened by the Viceroy. 

1 Feb 24 Important loterpellationB—Bills to amend the Penal Code, the Coinage 
Act, Income Tax Act, Cotton Ctta Act introduced. 

4 Feb 24 Amending Acts on Cotton Cess and Penal Code passed. 

5 Feb 24 Non-Official resolutions. 5Ir. Kangacbariar’s resolution on further llefoime 

formally moved—Mr. Haju’s on Indian Territorial force passed, 
t) Feb 24 Official Bills amending Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act 
and on Central Board of Revenue introduced. 

7 Feb 24 Mr. Neogy’s resolution on duty on South African Coal passed, 

d Feb 24 The SVVAUAJY'A DJ'IBATF on Mr. Bangachatiat’s resolution on further 

reforms-'Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Amendment. 

11 Feb 24 Official Bills to amend I. P. 0,, Or. P. C. and Tariff Act considered. That 

on Passport Act defeated. 

12 Feb 24 Non-Official resolutions on Railway Passages and Answer to questions in 

the Assembly adopted. 

13 Feb 24 Detate on Constitutional Advance resumed.—Dr. Gout’s amendment 

defeated. 

11 Feb 24 Non-official resolutions on Mail Contracts, Purchase of Stores, Greetings 
to Babcur Patty adopted. 

1<H Feb 24 Last day of the debate on Constitutional Advance—Pt. Motilal Nthtn’s 
amendment for a Round Table Conference passed by 7(i votes to 48. 

1!) Feb 24 Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed’s resolution on a "Government Pact" and not 
Hiadu-Miislem Pact adjourned ‘Sine die’.—Mr. Patel’s resolution on 
recall of .Me. Hoiniman passed. 

20 Feb 24 Supplementary grautSr-Debate on. 

21 Feb 24 Mr. Eangachariar’s bill on nso of Fire-aims considered -Mr. Rama 

Jyyengat’s bill on Indian Registration Act and Dr. Gout’s Bill on 
raising of age of consent and another on Religious Trust introduced i 
26 Feb 24 The Jaito massacre adjournment moved by Pt. Malaviya—Official Bills on. 

Sea Customs Act and the Coinage amendment considered. 

2<> Feb 24 H. Gulab Singh’s resol. on Sikh grievances, S. Kartar Singh’s lesol. on 
release of S. Kharak Singh, and Mr. Sadiq Hossain’s tesol. on release 
of Hasrat Mohani parsed. 

20 Feb 24 BUDGET PRESENTED. 

5 Blar 24 Genera! Discussion on the Budget. 

4) Mat 24 General disoussion on the Budget continued. 

10 Mat 24 refusal OF SUPPLIES- -First four major demamis on Customs, Salt, 

Income and Opium refuted by the Assembly, 

11 Mar 24 Voting on minor Budget demands. 

12 Mat 24 Further voting of the Budget—MaUvIya moved adjournment on Jaito 

massacre. 

14 Mat 24 Voting on Budget demands contd. 

15 Mar 24 Ditto ditto. 

17 Mar 24 THE FINANCE BILL THROWN OUT. 

18 Mat 24 Recommended Finance Bill thrown out again. 

20 Mac 24 Motion for Repeal of Eepreseive laws passed against Govt. 

SC> Mar 24 Private bills introduced—Adjournment motion on the refusal of Passports 

to Angora Deputation carried. 

Assembly adjourned to 27th May. 
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PBESlDENr I —The Honourable Sir Frederick Whyte, Kt,, 


Nominated— esclmting President —(10) 

(a) Offh.jajs (25) 
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„ Sir CbarlpH )iini>, K e.s I. 

„ Sir B. Phillott Blackett, k.o.b.i. 

„ Mr. A. 0. Chattcrjei, c i.b,. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt , c.i.e, 

Mr, M. 8. D, Butler, i:.i k., C.v o. 

,, E Burdnii, ('.I E 
„ E. B. Howell, c R I. 

,, A. A. L. Parsons, c.l.E. 

„ G. R. Clarke, n s t , o,ii.E. 

„ A. R. L. Tottenham 
„ ,T. A. Richey, c I B. 

Prof. L. F. Rurhbrook Williams, 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright 
,, T. E. Moir, tj.s i, 

,, ,1. M Turing 
,, P. E. Percival 
„ h. S S O’Ma.ley 
,, H. E. Holme 
,, Unstomji Faridoonji 
,, R. 0. Allen 
„ H, CaWett 
Baba Girieh Chandra Nag 
Bai Bahadur Shyam Natayan Singh M. 14 .B. 
Lieut,-Col. F. C, Owens 

[Fbom BkiiAb—(1).] 

Madho Sbrihari Auey Etq. 

(b)—N on Ofitcial—(14) 

Sir P, S. Sivaswaray Aiycr ic.c.s.i 
Dr, Surenilra Kumar Datta 
Sir Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad 
Sardar Bomanjt Ardeahir Dalai 
Prince M. M, aktatn Hussain Bahadur 
Hony. Captain A]ab Khan o.b.k 

I, Hira Singh, Sardar Bali 
Mr. K. 0. Boy c.i.k 
„ N. M. Joshi 
„ W, S. J, Willson 
N. M, Samarth 

Nawab Sit Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum k.i',i.e. 

Lieut -Col. H. A. J. Gidney 

[Vacant] 

Elected—Non Opficuls—(i06) 
Diwan Bahadur Tiruvcnkaia Bangachariat 
Bhupatiraju VenkatapatirajH Oatu 
M Diwan Bah Ramacbandiarao Pantniu 
M, B. By. K. V, Bamana Beddi Garu 
M. B. By. C. Duraiswaini Aiyaugar 
Mr. B. K. Shannnkham Cbetty 
Mr. M. K. Achatya 
,, A. Baugaswami Iyengar 
.1 R Hama Ayyangar 
M. B. Ry, K Sadasita Bhat 
Dr. H. S. Abdul Kbader Saiiib Jeelaui 
Mahmood S'Chamuad Saheb Bahadur 
Sir Gordon Fraser 


I C, K. T. Kunhi Kummaran Nambiar 
Sir M, C. T Muihiah Chpttijar 
Sardar Mahaboobalikhan Md. Aklarkhar. 
Dr. K. G. Lohokare 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Kt 
Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mntalik 
Shetb Kasluibhai Lalbhai 
Babu Amainath Dalla 
,, Kbitifh Chandra Neogy 
Kban Bahadur Md. Shams-nz-Zoha 
Khwaja Abdul Karim 
Manlvi Muhammad Kazim Ali 
Sir Campbell Ward Khodes 
Babu Snrendra Chandra Ghose 
„ Rang Lai Jajodia 
Pandit Matilal Nehru 
„ Shamlal Nehru 
1 ,, Madan Mohan Malayija 

j „ Krishna Kant Malaviya 

} ., Haikaian Nath Misra 

I Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patti 
'■ ,, Newroji Manekji Dumasia 

„ Sarcharidiai Vishindas 
,, Jamandas Madharji Mehia 
„ Narsinba Cbintaman Kelkar 
,, Dattatraya Venkatesh Behi 
„ Mahomrd All Jinnab 
G. M. Bbnrgrl 
„ Mahomed Ibiabim Makan 
,. H. R. Dunk 
„ H. 0. Cocke 
„ BipIn Chandra Pal 
„ T. V, Goswami 
„ Bhabendra Chandra Eai 
,, Kumar Sankar Ray 
„ Taci i b C. Anff 
„ Alituuzzaman I hon dhri 
„ Kabcernd-Dm Abmtd 
„ Darcy Lindsay 
I, Nata n Dass 
,, C. 8 . Eanga Iyer 
,, M. Yusuf Imam 
,, Cbaman Lai 

Hycd Qhniam Abbas 
„ B. Das 

,, M, V. Abhyankar 
„ Sbambbu Dayal Misra 
„ M. Samiullsb Khan 
,. T. R. I’hoi kun 
, Kamini Rnmai Chat da 
„ E. Joseph 
„ E. G. Fltming 
Dr. Eishan Lai Nehiu 
Haji Wajih-qo-diu 
[Vacant—2] 

Nawab IsuihiI Khan 

Dr. L. K. Hytler 

Colonel Sit Henry Statiyon, v. i> 

Raja A mar pal Siogli m n e. 

Lala Duui ( hand 
Lala Hans Baj 
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Mif^n 4bdal Hayo 
S. Hadiq Badao 

Kbao Sahib Manlvi Qhulam Bati 
Obaadbnii Babawal Bakheb 
Mr. Makbdum S. Bajan Baksh Sbab 
Sardai Kartar Singb 
„ Gulab Singh 
Baba Ujagar Singb Bed! 

Baba Sbyama Obatan 
„ Gaya Brasad Singb 
Pandit Nilabantha Dae 
Babo Ambioa Prased Slnha 
Kai Hari Prasad Lai 
Kumar Qanganand Sinba 
Babu Devaki Praebad Sinba 
Kbau Bahadur Saifaraz Hoeaiu Kban 


Maulvi Abtiiad Ali Klian 
„ Mohammad Yaqub 

„ Miyan Aeiad-uUab 

,, Byed Maitaaa Sahib Bahadur 
Muhammad Shafee 
Baja Raghunandan Piaead Sinba 
Dr. H. S. Qour 
Seth Uobind Dae 
Maung Tok Kyi 
„ Knn 
„ Ba Si 
Lala Piyare Lai 
Rai Sahib M. Hat Bilas Sarda 
Mausual op the Legislative Assembly 
Captain Suiaj Singh Bahadur. 


Members of the Council of State 1924 

PRESIDENT The Hon’ Sir Alexander Muddimar, Kt. 


Nominated—( ib), 

(a) Officials (15). 

H. E. General Lord Rawlinson 
Jlon’ Dr. Mian Sir Mubatnmad Sbafi 
,, Sir B, Natasimha Sarma 
,, Mr. J. Crerar 
,, Maj. Genl. R. C. Mac Watt 
,, Mr. A. C McWatters 
„ Mr. A. H. Ley 
„ Major G. D. Ogilvie 
[Vacant] 

„ Mr. C. A. Barton 
„ Mr. W. C. Shepherd 
,, Khan Bdr. Amin-ul-Islam 
„ M. M. Dr. Ganganath Jha 
„ Diwan Tek Chand 
Mr. E. H. Betthoud 

[From Berar (i).] 

Hon’ Mr. G. S. Khapardc 

(b) Non-officials (10). 

[Vacant] 

Hon’ Sir Leslie Miller 
,, Sir Dinshaw Wacba 
[Vacant] 

„ Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
Acdaryya Chaudhuri 
j, Khan Bahadur Nawab M, 
Muzammil-ullah Khan 
,, Nawab Sir Bahram Khan 
„ Raja Sir Harnam Singh 
[Vacant] 

„ Major M. Akbar Khan 


Elected—Non-officials (33). 
Hon’ Sir S. R. M. AnnamalaiChettiyar 
,, Mr. K.V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar 
Rt. Hon. V. b. Srinivasa Sastri 
Hon' D. Bdr. V Ramabhadra Naidu 
,, Sir A. K. G. Ahmedthamby 
Maricair 

,, Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas 
,, Phiroze C. Setbna 
,, ,, K. P. Karandikar 

,. Khan Bah. Ebrahim H. Jaffer 
,, Mr. Ali Baksh Md. Hussain 
,, Sir Arthur Froom 
,, Raja Pramada Nath Roy 
,, Sir D. P. Sarvadhikaty 
,, Mr. Dwarkanath Mitter 
[Vacant] 

,, Haji Chow. Md. Ismail Kban 
,, Sir Robert Watson-Smyth 
,, Raja Sir Rampal Singh 
,, Laia Sukhbir Sinba 
„ Raja Moti Chand 
,, Nawab Md. Abdul Majid 
,, Saiyid Kaza AH 
„ Rai Bdr. L. Itamsaran Das 
Sardar Jogindia Singb 
Sit Zulfiqar Ali Khan 
,. Col. Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
,, H. Pt. Maharajadhiraja Sir 
Rameshwara S'ugh of Dar- 
bhanga 

„ Maharaja Bahadur Keshav 
Prasad Singh oi Dumraon 
,, Kban Bdr. S, Zahir-ud-din 
,, Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
,, Mr. Chandradhat Borooah 
,, Mr. Sevasila Vcdamurii, and 
,, Sir Edgar Holberton 
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The Viceroy’s Opening Address. 

In -welcomitg the new Assembly, His Excellency assured the 
members of his high regard and the strength of their influence and 
then passed on to the famous Lausanne Iroaly wiih Turkey which, he 
said, had been welcomed by Indian Moslems, and next referred to the 
Indian Frontier situation. The Afghan tension, vague rumours of which 
had for some lime been agitating the Indian public, was, he said, 
nothing more than strong representations made to the Afghan Govt, 
on the subject of the recent outrages on British soldiers and subjects 
on the Frontier. Turning next to the position of Indians overseas. 
His Excellency said : — 

Indians in the Empire. 

“The results of the labours of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Con¬ 
ference have undoubtedly improved the situation. The Premiers ol 
four Dominions have shown deep sympathy and expressed their 
earnest desire to remove disabilities affeciing Indians. There is good 
ground for hope that the attainment of a solution acceptable to 
India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except possibly 
in the case of Canada where there are some special difficulties, 
India most corcliallv appreciates their sympathy and encouragement; 
and I speak for India when 1 say that this recognition ol India’s 
position m the Empire is the source of high satisfaction to her.(!l) 

In South Africa. 

“The position in South Africa, however, is different. The 

Union Government has re-affirmed its unwillingness to adopt the 

attitude of the other Dominions ; and in addition proposals for legisla¬ 
tion which are expected in practice to affect Indians adversely have 
been brought forward. The Natal Township Franchise Amending Act, 
vetoed on previous occasions by the Governor Generaf of South Africa 
in Council, has again been passed in the Natal Legislative Council; 
and a Class Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government. 
Vigorous representations have been made by my Government which, 
we tiust, will have success in regard to the Township Act. The 
Union Government have given an assurance that it is their desire and 
intention to apply the measure, the Class Areas Bill, if it becomes, 
law, in a spirit of fairness to the interests and reasonable require¬ 
ments of Indians. My Govetninont, however, whilst welcoming the 

assurance, cannot rest saii-fied with this position; and we shall 

continue our efiorts to persuade the Union Government to incline to 
our view. We are aware of the strength of public opinion in India 
upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by all 
legitimate means within our powers. 

“ The position as regards the Crown Colonics has materially changed 
owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown Colonies’ 
Committee to be appointed by my Government which will confer with 
the Colonial Office on all pending questions including Kenya. 

" The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that there 
shall bo full consultation and discussion between the Secretary of 
State for the, Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled 
in British Colonie-, Protectorates and Mandated territor es. I hope for 
nothing but benefit irom these discussions, and we shall gratefully 
take the fullest advantage of the opportunity offered. 
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On Ksnva. 

“As regards Kenya the views of my Goveromeat were explained at 
length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 
subject of a Resolution issued by my Government in August last. 
While acknowledging the difficulties of the issues and the great care 
and attention His Majesty’s Government devoted to India's claims, we 
did not conceal our feelings of disappointment at the result; and we 
reserved the right to make further representations, with a view to re¬ 
opening these decisions, when a legitimate opportunity offers. 

“At the Imperial Conference His Majesty’s Government have given 
an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions 
being modified—' Careful attention will be given to such representa¬ 
tions as the Committee appointed by the Government of India may 
desire to make to the Secretary of State for the Colonies,’! This 
assurance gives us the opportunity we have been seeking and is a 
substantial gain, 

*' Following upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken as 
regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya Government 
has treated Indians on the same lines as Europeans and granted 
adult suffrage. Given communal franchise, this method of working 
may be accepted, and it has now become law. It is open to our 
Committee, however, subsequently to make representations setting forth 
our conteQtion that there ace gcounds lor an increase in the number 
of seats to Indians and that in our view all voters should be rCjiis- 
tered on a common electoral roll. We shall ,,^contiaue to press our 
views by the constitutional channel opened to us by the assurance of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

“As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
was stated m the White Paper in the terms of a general principle 
only ; and His Majesty's Government issued iu addition an instruction 
to the Governor of Kenya to “ explore the matter further on his 
return to the Colony and in concert with the Governor of Uganda to 
submit proposals to the Secretaiy of State for the Colonies for giving 
effect to that amount of control of immigration which the economic 
interests of the JNatives of both dependencies require.’’ 

“When wc received copy of the Oidinancc, which had been drafted 
by the Governments of Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the 
Imperial Government, we took immediate steps to urge the postpone¬ 
ment cf the introduction and consideration of the Bill until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their objections ; at 
the same time we strongly pres.-ed that the Colonies Committee 
appointed by the Government of India should also have an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the question of the restrictions on immigration 
embodied in the Bill. These representations weie accompanied by a 
preliminary statement of our objections to the provisions of the Bill^ 
We received in reply an assurance by telegram from Lord Peel, the 
Sccretaiy of Stale, that the introduction ot the Bill had been post¬ 
poned at the instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the becretary of State 
for the Colonies. His Majesty's present Governmeni liave now 
informed me ihat the late Secretary of State for the .Colouies found 
the Ordinance unsatislaclory and returned it to East Africa to be re- 
dralted. At the same time he called upon the Government of Kenya for 
certain information ve^iiiilmg immigration and lor an explanatory 
statement respecting the luetiied proposed tor the iulminisiiaiiuu rf 
immigration measures. 
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" His Majesty’s present Minister lor the Co’onies will await the 

reply to these inquiries and the revised draft of the Ordinance and 

will be guided by further information received when these documeuts 
arc before him. Meanwhile he has given me an assurance that ample 
opportunity will bs afforded to my Governmeuc to express their 
views, and that he will give bis earnest aitoation to any representations 
which the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of Indi* 
may desire to make regarding the measure whether iu the form of a 
Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

" I desire to express my deep obligations to the late and to the, 
present Secretary of State lor the Colonies for the consideration given 
to the represeutations of my Government which have received the con¬ 
tinuous support of Lord Peel and his successor. The steps taken ate 

strong testimony to the sense of justice and fairness with which His 

Majesty’s Government have been animated in dealing with the pro¬ 
posals. 

Muro'iR of Europe\ns & Reg. HI. 

‘ As regards events in India, the two murderous outrages which 
have recently occurred in Bengal have c nisei as deep cunco'u to my 
Government as they have excited reprobation and abhorrence in the 
minds of all good citizens of every community. it is the primary 
duty ol Government to vindicate the law against such outrages and 
to bring their perpetrators to justice; and my Governmsut is entitled 

to look for the moral support and active co-operation of all sectio is 

of the public in the task. We owe to the families of lliose who 

have been victims our deep and respectful sympatby. but we have an 
even wider duty—the duty to safeguard others from similar calamity. 
My Government have for some time been aware of the existeuce of 
conspiracies having as their object the assassination of public servants 
and of the correspondence cf persons implicated in those conspiracies 
with communist agencies directed by organisations outside India. it 
Was out of question to permit these sinister designs to advance on their 
way to results that no process of law can remedy. Our officers, on 
whom devolve the dangerous task of the prevention and detection of 
crime, must look to us for at least that measure of safety, so 

far as the law can give it, which their own services secure to the 

public. Punishment iu cases ol outrages of this nature is not an 

•’fScieut substitute for prevention. It became necessary to take stops 
to confine cectatn of the persons concerned in there conspiracies under 
the provisions of Regulation Ill of i8i8. Ttic necessity of these 

measures has recently received tragic cinfirmation in the murder ot 

Mr. Day and the injuries to three Indians who attempted to stop the 
night of his assailant. 1 trust that those steps to combat an evil 
which not only destroy.s innocent lives, but is a menace to society as 
a whole and a grave o'ostac'e to political progreis, will comminl the 
approval of all those to whom security and progress are objects ot 
vital and common ccincern. 

“Need 1 assert that it was only with the greatest reluctance that 
1 assented to the use of these measures for the protection of the 
public and in the public interest. 1 am firmly impressed by the 
consideration that it is essential strictly to confmc these special and 
extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emergency; and I fully 
appreciate and sympatliisc with the views of those who wi ih to 
protect the liberty of the subject with strict cxactitulc- l.i tliese 
dav.r the strong light ol publicity, bjth in the Legiilatures and the 
Press, ii brought to bear upon the use ol cinei'goncy measures of th.s 
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character; and tbi^ in itself acts as a safe^ard against their abuse. 
Before any action is taken, 1 and my Government submit these cases 
to a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide that a case for 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, in view of 
the serious character of the emergency, a warrent is issued. After the 
arrests in Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and 
evidence relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges 
of the High Couit lor the purpose of thoroughly sifting the material 
on which action was taken, of submitting it lo the technical tests of 
judicial knowledge and experience and of fiaming recommendations 
regarding each case. 1 shall my.'-elf re-examine the case of each man 
concerned with the greatest care in the light of the recommendations 
of the Judger in each case and with the assistance of their detailed 
scrutiny ol the evidence and the documents. Jn this manner the 
greatest possible, precautions will be cxcicised to secure that no indivi¬ 
dual shall run the risk of suffering injustice because of the giavity of 
a situation ; and his tight to an impartial investigation oi a charge 
will never be imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures of 
prevention.” 

After making a brief reference to the Civil Laws Committees and 
Retrenchment, His Excellency then said that owing to the change of 
Government in England (the. l.abour Govt, had just before come into 
power) he refrained from making certain observations until he bad bad 
time to consult the new Secretary of State, but referred to the Re¬ 
forms as follows.— 

THB REirORMS, 

” As you arc aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was intro¬ 
duced with tie ap^roval of all political parties in England and all 
stand committed to it as the fundamentai policy in relation to India 
of His Majesty’s Government, however constituted, and apart from 
other political controversies which mark lines of division in Parlia¬ 
ment. It is not uninstructive in this connection to pause lor a 
moment and reflect upon the succession of Prime Ministers and of 
Governments that has taken place in England since 1 became Viceroy 
nearly three years ago. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently 
attained his present exalted office, is the fourth Prime Minister with 
whom [ have served dining my peiiod oi office as Viceroy, Rone 
of these Governments has wavered for onc' me merit regarding the 
policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession has immediately 
accepted the policy of the Reforms as the rock-foundation of Brilish 
policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, vary 
as regards details of administration and may differ in opinion regard¬ 
ing the stages ol progression and periods of advance ; but the cardi¬ 
nal policy of the Reforms remains the same lor all. It is the policy 
of the British nation and not of any party. I commend these facts 
to the consideration of those—if there be any—who may still regard 
the promises held out as illusory and never to be fulfilled. 

” I came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out 
those reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them a success 
and . imbued with tfce firm determination to carry forward the con¬ 
ception along the road to further stages in its ultimate development. 

I have anxiously watched a consolidation .of the foundation. I have 
seen the first courses of the edifice ol parliamentary institutions and 
traditions and I stand pledged to carry onward the erection of the 
structure and to continue the building in the full hope of its ulti¬ 
mate comp oiion. But be it remembered that the successful issue Oi 
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the Uetorms cannot depend solely upon the intentions and actions of 
His Majesty’s Government, or the V ceroy, or the Government of 
India, or of all combined. The future must largely depend upon the 
people of India and the actions of the Legislature. 

Self-Government Impossible 

“ A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. 
My own appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first 
l^egislative A.saembly and of the Council of State was expressed in 
my prorogation speech. We have now entered upon a second stage 
by the election of th( new Assembly. 1 look and hope for continuity 
of the new Assembly of the same valuable tradition, for continuity is 
an essential condition of well-ordered political progress, A considerable 
advance has been made on the road. Many difficulties have been 
successlully overcome and obstacles surmounted by the Legislature. 
Differences have occurred, but 1 am convinced that these have left 
>io bitterness in tVicir wake. Opinions varied but there was a com¬ 
mon objective, the advancement of India. To day marks the opening 
of a new stage; it chances to happen at a specially important mo¬ 
ment and when the luture actions of this Legislature will be fraught 
with the deepest interest and Significance to India. There is now a 
Government in England which numbers among its members some of 
the most ardent supporters of the Reforms and the most sympathetic 
friends of India. 

"There i« now a spirit in India, if I am to credit all 1 read, which is bent 
upon destruction of the Reforms unless U immediately attains that which il is 
impossible lor any British Governmeni to grant forthwith, that is, complete Do¬ 
minion Self government. 

“ I am well aware that words are often used in the heat of politi¬ 
cal conflict which perhaps convey more than is really intended. 

Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the responsibility of 

action there should be deeper rellection upon its true significance and 

probable consequences. I cannot foretell the future; I do not know 
what it bolds; but I cannot conceal from you that the political 
situation in India in its constitutional aspects causes me some anxiety 
for the future of the Reforms. 1 should be doing a disservice to 

India if 1 failed at this moment to give expression lo my views 
formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as 
prolound study and reflection as I can bring to bear upon a subject 
of supreme interest to me. 

Withdrawal ov Rei'Orms—The Threat ! 

" In October last 1 sounded a note of warning which I must now repeat in 
the friendliest spirit bat with all gravity. 1 spoke with the object cf present¬ 
ing the picture of the future, as 1 then saw it, co those in Ind a who hsd 
not failed in their support of the Reforms policy, although they hsd on 
occasions felt bound to oppose the actions of Government. You may remember 
that 1 adverted to the possible prospect, according to the then iidicatioiii of 
events, of a check, wh ch 1 deplored in the onward progress of the Reforms. 
The possibility ol this check has come nearer to u3, indeed it is 
in a degreo already with us in some aspects, although, it has not yet 
happened and, 1 devoutly trust it will not happen in the Central Le¬ 
gislature. 

" If the position should become more acute in the Provinces, the 
Local Governments may rely upon my fullest support, I still wonder 
—as I wondered in October.—what purpose beneficial to India will be 
served by any course destined to destroy the continuity of prcgiess 
in the Reform movement. No change in the Constitution can be 
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effected by legitimate and pcacetul methods save with the assent of 
the British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British Pat- 
liament has already set up the machinery now in operation for some 
time past. it is working with efficiency through well ordered proces¬ 
ses towards the creation of responsible sell-government. It is difficult 
to conceive that any responsib'e body of opinion can ignoie the pur¬ 
pose it has in view, or can desire to check its creative activities and 
to risk the injury which must result to the fine fabric already in 
proces.s of being woven upon its looms. Nevertheless, i gather that 
there is a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of 
the British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
crea'ed which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to 
act contrary to their desire and better judgment. 

Rest your Hopes on Parliament ! 

“ It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to re¬ 
create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than construction. 
Violent revolutions have de:.troyed the institutions of nations. Neglect 
and apathy in other cases have induced their decay and cxtinciion; 
but 1 beg you to remember that when influences of this nature have 
been set in motion, restoration and re-creation become infinitely more 
difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal 
to the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Rather rest the real hopes of the con¬ 
sumption of India's desires in the promises already made and in the 
intentions already manifested ard to bo manifested by that great 
champion of liberties, the British Parliament. 

A Devoted Eriend’s Advice ! 1 1 

“As a devoted friend of India, 1 am convinced that action based 
on reason and jus'ico will alone prevail with the British people and 
will prove the only safe road to the ultimate goal to be attained. I 
feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in mind in (he course ot the 
deliberations of this Session that the eyes of all iriends cf Reform 
will be fixed upon the harvest which the Legislature will sow and 
reap. It is ol ihe greatest moment lo India at this juncture that 
her elected representatives, in the responsibilities of their present 
position, should make a wise choice as regards the course they will 
pur.-ue. 1 do not doubt that they are imbued by those ideals which 
have from the outset inspired this legislature and that they seek the 
welfare of India. I earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and good-wi 1 may characterise this Session 
of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations." (App'ause.) 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven o'Clock on Monday the 
4 tb February, 1924 . 
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Proceedings of the Assembly—Feb. Ist. 

Tbe Assembly met for the first day on FEBRUARY ist. A large 
number of important questions were asked, and then the day was given 
to official business. 

ON THE KENYA INDIANS. 

Sir P. Thakurdas asked for publication of correspondence on the 
Kenya White paper. Sir B. N. Sarma said that orders of the Sec. 
of State had not been received, and so the papers could not be 
published. 

Sir Putushotamdas asked as to what means of ascertaining Indian 
feeling were available to tbe Government of India in the absence of their 
officer in Kenya. Sir B. N, Sarma said at present Indians in Kenya 
could send representations through the Colonial Office, and further questioned 
added that the Government of India had suggested to the Secretary of 
State the desirability of having a better means of knowing Indian feeling. 

Mr. Richey replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao said that the Government 
of India had made strong representation on the subject of Kenya 
Immigration Bill, The question of the publication of the report of the 
Fiji Deputation had been postponed until the appointment of the Crown 
Colonies Committee had been settled. 

Replying to Mr. Neogy, Sir Moncrieff Smith said both in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, it had been decided that the business of the 
Legislature should continue to be conducted by the Legislative Department 
rather than by a separate Department of the Legislature. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN INDIAN AND IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Sir Purushotamdas asked as to what steps the Government of India 
was taking to see that disputes between them and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were settled in accordance with the best financial interests of 
India. Sir Basil Blackett replied that relevant information had been 
fully placed befrre the Secretaiy of State in whose hands the decision 
rested. Sir Purushotamdas thereupon asked as to whether the Legislature 
would be given an opportunity tor expiessing opinion before settlement 
was arrived at. Tlie Finance Member replied that ihey would do their 
best to see that the House was informed. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, Sir Basil Blackett gave approximate 
figures per head o£ population for military expenditure on the basis of the 
net cost of military service, inclusive of charges connected with war, frontier 
operations and other special services, as follows:—1914—15 total 
military expenditure, was Ks. 30.6.5,23.730 and came to Rs, 1-25 per 
head of population, 1918—19 Rs. 6672,03,582 and Rs. 270 per head 
1920-21 Rs. 81,75,39,000 and Rs. 3-30 per head ; in 1923-24 Rs. 62,0000000 
and Rs. 2-51 per head. 

EXCHANGE AND SALE OF GOLD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, the Finance Member said that 
the Government did not propose to publish the correspondence between 
them and the Secretary of State on the question of currency and 
exchange and the question of reverse bills. They also did not propose to 
publish the corre.spondence on the subject of the sale of two millions of 
gold adversely to India in favour of Biitisb business. 

A Member.—Is it that the Government always replies in the negative 
to questions urging publication of correspondence ? 

Sir Malcolm Ilailey,—No (laughter). 

Pundit Malaviya. —Will the Hon’ble the Finance Member give reasons 
for not publishing the correspondence ? 

16 
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Sir Basil Blackett :—We do not consider it advisable. 

Pundit Malaviya.—Is the publication withheld in the public interest or 
in the interest of those in charge of the Department ? 

A—In public interest. 

ON THE REFORMS. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether the Government had called for the report 
on the working of the Reforms from various Provinces. Sit Malco^tn 
Hailey replied : no cfficial report had been received. Certain information 
was informally called for. but the Government of India did not intend 
to publish it. 

Mr. V. J. Pafel ; Have the Government of India received a report 
from the Central Provinces regarding the unworkability of the Reforms 
there ? Sir Malcolm Hailey ; 1 am astonished to hear, Sir, that the Reforms 
are unworkable there. (Laughter.) 

Replying to Mr. Venkatapathiraju, the Home Member said that 
Government had forwarded to the Secretary of State without expression 
of any opinion the resolution of Dr. Gour passed by the last Assembly 
for the revision of the Reforms Act. Ho reply bad been received yet. 

Mr. Roy : - What have the Government done to explore the Reforms 
further. The Home Member said that this question would be better 
answered on a later occasion when the subject came up for discussion. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rar asked as to whether the Secretary of State 
had definitely said that revision would not be undertaken before 1929. 
The Home Member leplied that Lord Peel’s despatch on the subject 
had already been published. 

REGULATION Ill. 

The Hon'ble Sir Malcolm Hailey replying to a series of questions 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy regarding the use of Regulation Ill of 1818 said 
there are -'2 persons under detention in Bengal, one in the Punjab 
and one in an Indian State territory. In four of the cases action 
taken had reicrence to the hostile activities directed Irom abroad 
against security of India and among tho objects of these activities 
was the fomenting of trouble on the frontier. In 20 of the cases 
in Bengal, action taken w-as in re3p;;ct of complicity in a revolutionary 
conspiracy with the avowed object of assasinating Govt, officials. 

The Government were not prepared to supply information as to 
the amount of allowance fixed in the case of each prisoner m 
Bengal, but they were satisfied that the allowances were adequate, 
7 internees in Midnapore Jail complained of ill-treatment in respect of 
food and clothing, but enquiry showed no grounds lor complaint. 

Replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Sir Malcolm Hailey laid a 
statement showing that persons in custody under Regulation ill of 
1818 were 17 from Bengal, one from the Punjab and one from the 
North Western Frontier Province. The persons detained under the 
Madras Regulation 1919 were 204 in number, mainly those concerned in 
the forcible conversion of Hindus or otherwise implicated in the Moplah 
rebellion. Two persons were in custody under the Bombay Regulation 
1827, being concerned in the murder of one Navalsinghjt in the Rural 
State. Mahi Kantha Agency. 

GOVERNMENT BILLS, 

The House then proceeded at 12 noon to dispose of legislative busi¬ 
ness. Four official Bills of a ncn-contentious nature were introduced. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced a bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code. He said that in 1923 the Indian Legislature passed an 
Act to give efiect to certain articles of the International Convention 
for the suppression of traffic in women and children. Section 3 of 
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this Act inserted a new Section 366-A in the Indian Penal Code 
prescribing an age limit of 18 years in respect of offence of procura¬ 
tion of minor girls. 

After considering the opinions received the Government of India decided 
to bring forward the present Bill with the object of raising the age 
limit in Section 361, 372 and 373 of the Code from sixteen to eighteen 
vears. It was proposed to bring the Act 20 of 1923 in force simulta- 
lieoiisly with the present Bill if it were passed into law, 

INDIAN COINAGE ACT. 

S)r Basil Blackett next introduced a B 11 to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act. The statement ol objects and reason attached to the Bill 
said that the attention of the Government had b^en drawn to the 
omission in the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 of any provision such as 
exists in the English Coinage Act for power to withdraw legal tender 
attributed to the coin. The result is that a coin once a legal tender, 
IS always a legal tender under Indian Law. When on occasions it 
became necessary to prevent the circulation of counterfeit coin of any 
particular denomination tlie only action possible at present is to dis- 
oontinuo the re-issue of the coin of that denomination from treasuries 
and currency offices as had recently been done in the case of the eight- 
anna nickel coin, but this process is completely ineffective since coins 
That do not come into treasuries and currency offices continue to circu¬ 
late as legal tender. 

It was therefore proposed on analogy of s;ciion ii (5) of the English 
t^oinage Act of 1S70 to take power to withdraw by notification the 
legal tender attributed to a coin of any denDmination or date except 
gold coins which are dealt with in Section 11 of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 1906- This provision should, in the event of excessive counter¬ 
feiting of any particular denomination ol coin, enable action which 
should effectually stop circulating of counterfeits and should ensure a 
prompt withdrawal of genuine coin. The right of the holder to obtain value 
lor any genuine coin in his possession, even though it has ceased to 
be legal tender, is secured by the specific provision in the Bill that a 
coin once issued shall always be legal tender at a currency office. 

amending the income-tax act. 

The Finance Member introduced another BUI to amend the Income 
Tax Act which did not provide for assessment of income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which is neither 3 company nor a firm nor 
a Hindu undivided family. This was an omission as it was always intended 
to assess tax on clubs, The Bill gave effect to this intention and also 
validated assesmiients made during the current year. 

LEW ON COTTON EXl'ORTED. 

Mr. Richey introduced a bill to amend the Cotton Cess Act. At 
this time there was no provision for levy of a cess on British Indian 
Cotton which may be exported by land to foreign territories, in India 
the Central Coaon Committee had recommended that the Act should 
be so amended as to enable a cess to be levied on such cotton. The 
object of the amendment now proposed was to enable a cess to be levied 
on cotton expoited by land to such foreign territory as may be notified 
liy the Governor-General m Council. 

The House iheii agreed on the motion ot the Finance Member to 
the proposals for the usual election of the Public Accounts Committee 
and the stai.ding Finance Committee. The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 41b Feb. 
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FEBRUARY 4TH—GOVT. BILLS. 

On FEB. ijTH business consisted of the passing of two bills amending 
the Cotton Cess Act and the Penal Code which were introduced on 
\he ist. Then followed the election of the Deputy President and 
the four Standing Committees to be attached to the four Depart¬ 
ments, At question time a seiies of questions were put tegatding 
the affairs of the frontier. 

premier’s book. 

Mr, K. C. Roy asked whether it was true that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's book “Awakening of India’’ was proscribed under the 
Sea Customs Act. 

The Home Member said he had seen statements in the press to 
that effect with some astonishment. He accordingly made very careful 
research as to whether any such notificaticn had been issued. The 
statement was incorrect, possibly confusion was being made with another 
book beating the same name which was ptosetibed. 

Dr. Gour,—Will the Home Member get a copy of the book and 
place it in the Library ? (Laughter.) 

Home Member.—I have got a book myself. I can spare for him 
who wants to read it (renewed laughter.) 

aOE limit of girls. 

An intciesting discussion followed Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion ior 
Inking into consideraiicn the Bill amending sections 361, 372 and 378 
1 , F’. C. by raising the age limit of girls Irom i6 to i8. This bill 
was introduced cn the ist instant and was biought forward after con¬ 
sidering the Lecal Government's opinions. 

Mr. Rangacbariir said ho would like to know the opinions of the 
local Government before the Bill was passed. 

The Home Member replied that he could place them in the Library 
and would have no objection even to liave a Select Committee. 

Mr. Mian Abdul Hayee moved for cucu'ation cf the Bill to elicit 
public cpinicn because he felt that the Bill would conllict with M'aho- 
medan Law which peimitted a girl to contiact marriage after the age 
cf 15. Mr, Jinnah moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He pointed out the* need for carefully examining its effect on Maho- 
medan Law and more particularly, the desirability of changing the 
definition of kidnapping. 

Dr. Gour opposed any delay in the enactment of a social reform 
Bill to which the Heuse already stood committed by an act passed 
last year. 

After further discursion the motion for circulation was rejected and 
that for reference to the Select Committee was adopted. 

COTTON CESS BILL. 

The House next passed without discussion Mr, Richey’s bill amending 
the Cotton Cess Act which be inlroduced three days ago. 

DEPUTY PRESIDENT ELECTED. 

The House then proceeded to elect the Deputy President. There 
were only two candidates, Mr. Rangachariai and Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, 
Mr. Rangacbariar was declared elected Deputy President securing 5 ’^ 
votes as against his rival who got 16. Swarajists did not participate m 
the election. 
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FEBRUARY 5TH— NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

On FEE. 5th the unusual interest arouEed by the expected debates on 
Mr. Gandhi's release and the Ccnslituiional advance bad attracted a big 
crowd of visitois into the public galkry. The race for occupying the 
frcnt seats began about an hcur and a half before the Assembly met 
and at 10 a.m, almost all the seats were fully occupied. Those who came 
after ten had to stand in a row behind the chairs. But they waited 
onlv for an hour lor the questions to be answered, and within tbe 
next 15 minutes came to know that the fights had fizzled out—that 
the Debate cn Bangacbariat’s resolution was postponed, and the one 
cn Gandhi withdrawn. After this a large number of visitors Uft. 

At question time, in answer to Dr. Gout’s question, the Home Member 
said ihat the Government of India forwarded to tbe Secretary of State tbe 
reioluticn of the last Assembly urging the limitation ot power of certifica¬ 
tion possessed by tbe Viceroy. They recemmended that no action should 
be taken cn it. 

Dr. Gour ; When was the letter sent by vthe Government? 

Home Member : Shortly after it was adopted by the Assembly. 

Another question of-Dr. Gour about the establishment of a Supreme 
Court in India drew forth an announcement from the Government on the 
subject. Sir Malcom Hailey said that there was no identity of opinion 
between the Local Governments, High Courts or local authorities, whether 
Indian or European, in favour ot an eaily institution of a Supreme Court, 
while the question of its location also involved great difficulty. 

Regulation III Again ! 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying to Dr. Gour’s question about the repeal 
of Regulation 111 of 1818 and other repressive laws, said that the 
Repressive l.aws Committee recommended the retention of tbe provisions 
of the Regulation III cf 1818 lor purposes specified in Paragraph 13 of 
their Repon, including security of British dominions from foreign 
hostility. Tbe Government of India announced their intention of accepting 
tbe recommendations of the Committee, bio legislation for the amendment: 
of the Regulation had been undertaken, nor did tbe Government consider 
it possible to undertake it in the present circumstances. 

Mr. V. J. Patel; Are the Government aware that the use of these 
obnoxious Regulations would be absolutely wrong when full Responsible 
Gcveinment were introduced in India ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey . U is a matter entirely of opinion, 

Mr. Neogy . Do 1 take it that the Government do not accept the 
proposition laid down by the Committee that the majority of members 
viewed with deep and genuine disapproval the continuance of the 
repressive laws. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey ; The Government have already taken such 
action as they could under the circumstances. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why could not action be taken under the ordinary 
law against persons who have been dealt with under tbe Regulation ? 

Home Member : If the Hon. Member will refer to the speeches ot 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Ronaldshay and the recent address of Lord Lytton 
in the Bengal Council, be will have full information of the reasons for 
such actions. 

Pandit Malaviya ; 1 wish to know the opin on of the Government of 

India and not what the Governors said. 

Home Member We are entirely in accord with the Local Government, 

Mr Rangaciiariar’s Resol. on Further Reforms, 

Mr. Rangachariar then formally moved his resolution urging the revision 
16 a 
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of the Governmjnt of India Act. Sir Malcolm Hailey informed the 
House that during the last two or three days they had been mutually 
endeavouring to come to the assistance of the House by framing 
the issues more clearly than have been put down in the resolution and 
amendments. Certainly, it would be in the interest of the Government 
if they could know where really the members stood. He was 
prepired to agree to the postponement of the discussion till Friday, 
the 8tb, (Voices : Yes, yes) and formally moved the postponement which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Gandhi's Release. 

Mr. Shanraukham Chetty intimated that he did not intend to move 
his resolution urging the release of Mr. Gandhi. 

Railway and General Finance. 

Mr. Neogy’s resolution stood next asking for the publication of the 
Government proposals on the question of the separation of Railway Finance 
from General Finance before their final adoption. Me also intimated that 
he would not move his resolution as he was assured that Government 
proposals on the subject would be placed before the House. 

Indian Territorial Force 

Mr. VENKATAPATHY Raju then moved his resolution; "(a) for 
amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Fores and the Auxiliary Force for the 
combined purpose of supplementing the regular forces in support of civil 
power and for internal security and as a second line to the regular 
army and the removal of all distinctions whatever, in the matter 
of duties and privileges, (b) To increase the strength, by the 
annual addition of ten thousand, till it reaches a figure which would 
enable a gradual reduction of the regular forces by one half of the 
present strength, for peace establishment, (c) To provide adequate fund 
for the efficient organisation and training of the same service for 
military purposes by a corresponding reduction in other avoidable mili¬ 
tary expenditure." 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju dilated on the urgent necessity of removing 
all racial distinctions at a time when tne country was awakened find 
almost on the eve of receiving Self-Government. The Labour Ministry 
in England should help in the policy of trusting Indians and opening 
the doors of the Auxiliary Force to Indians. Mr. Raja’s voice was 
almost inaudible but Mr. Bepia Ch. Pal in support made a very 
forceful speech. Mr. Pal declared that no Swaraj was possible without 
Indians manning their Army and here was his offer of full and 
faithful service of Empire through the Army. Would Govt, take it ? 
He ended ; "Distrust of India is not the way to order but to disorder." 

Pandit MALAVIYA moved an amendment which, he said, would 
better meet the object in view :— 

' That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report what 
steps should be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territorial 
Force so as to constitute it as an efficient second line of reserve of 
the regular Army and also to remove all racial distinctions in the 
constitution of the non-regular military forces in India, including the 
Indian Auxiliary Force.' 

Pandit Malaviya said that till the Reforms Act had been passed, 
the Government in this country never conceived of ever handing over 
the administration oi this country to Indians. Hereafter, the Govern¬ 
ment must make up its mind to declare that army affairs in India 
weye to remain in the bands of British officers only for a short period. 
Mr. Burdon, the Secretary, was not a Military man, and the speaker 
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should like to see an Indian Civilian in his place and later as member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in charge of National Defence. For the time, 
they could leave regular troops in the hanis of the Commander-in-Cbief. 
but for the organisation of uon-regular forces, the Indian Member should 
be in charge, for his words would inspire greater confi fence that the 
Government was seriously considering preparation of Indians for national 
defence. He complained why should an Indian, if he wanted to join 
the Auxiliary Force, be told that the door was shut to him ? He 
jurther considered that educational institutions in India for military 
career were not adequate and .satisfactory, and there were too many 
restrictions. They had only to look to British and Japanese methods 
to find that the conditions here were extremely difficult. TJiey should 
try to have citizens’ guards and see that military expenditure was 
reduced. These could be left to a Committee to work out. 

H. E. the Commander in-Chief accepted the amendment. The progress 
of the Territorial Force had, he said, a soit place in his heart, but 
lie was sorry to note that in some of the units the degree of efficiency 
was not quite sati<ifactory. From the paint of view of the future 
existence of the Territorial Force itself the fusion demanded in the 
resolution would have nothing but disastrous results. During the course 
of the debate he noticed with regret certain amount of extraneous 
eloquence suggesting the existence of racial feeling and racial discrirai’ 

nation as between the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He added : 

'■ From my experience, and I have greater experience of both the 

Territorial and Auxiliary Forces than any member of this House, 1 

confess this racial clisccimination referred to is more or less confined to 
this House. (Laughter ) To a very large extent it is sentimental, but 
it is far more prevalent here than it is in the Army. I am prepared 

to accept the amendment, because 1 shall do anything to assist in 

improving and increasing the efficiency of the Territorial Force within 
the limits imposed by the Secretary of State, 

Pandit Malaviyii : What arc the.se limits ? 

C-in-C : There are now 15,000 men in the Territorial Force and 
the limit imposed at present is 20,000. 

Pandit Malaviya : If the consideration of the Committee is to be 

limited to enlistment of 20,000, then 1 think it is bettor for me to 

withdraw my amendment. 

C-in-C : The limit is 20,000 but if the units continue to be a 
success we can consider the expansion of the Territorial Force. 1 have 
no objection to advocating further progress. 

Pandit Malaviya; If the Committee is asked to report as to the 
number that should be enlisted in the Territorial Fores, then only 
I would press my amendment. 

C-in-C: That is covered by the wording of your amendment. 

The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 

FEBRUARY Oth-OFFICIAL BILLS.’ 

On FEB, oth the Legislative Assembly re-assembled with an official 
legislative programme on the order paper consisting of introduction of 
bills amending the Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act. Passport Act, and 
a Bill constituting a Central Board of Revenue. The final reading of the 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill and election of Public Account and Finance 
Committees were the last items on the agenda. 

Tarii-f Act Amendment 

Sir Charles Innes introduced a Bill to amend the Tariff Act 1894. 
The objects of the amendment was explained as foUowi ; It ha> 
come to notice that matches, cigarettes etc. on which import duties 
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are leviable when imported by sea are being brought in considerable 
quantities over land frontiers. The Government of India have not at 
piesent power io levy duties on ailicles following these land routes as 
ihe Indian Tariff Act 1894 only authorises levy of duties on goods crossing 
the fiontiers of certain frontier European settlements in India and of 
such territory of any Indian chief as is declared to be foreign territory for 
purposes of Section 5 cf that Act. The object of this bill is to revise 
this Act to enable the Government of India to levy customs duties on 
any articles imported or exported as the case may be by land from or to 
any territory outside British India which is declared to be foreign territory 
for the purposes of the Act. 

The Bill was introduced. 

Changes in Merchant Shipeikc; Act 

Mr. Butler next introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act 1923. The object of the Bill is explained thus For some year.s 
past repatriation of destitute pilgrims from Jeddah has been a source of 
anxiety and recurring expenditure to the Government of India. The 
welfare of Indian pilgrims as a whole has also been endangered by the 
presence amongst them of those who had not means to perform pilgrimage. 
Various attempts have been made from time to time to arrive at a solution 
of the problem on a voluntary basis, but without success. In Match 
1923 the Central Haj Committee resolved that in view of the experience 
gained the best remedy was to institute a system of compulsory return 
tickets if necessary by legislation. The Government of India are con¬ 
vinced that a solution on lines of compulsory provision for return journey 
is only one which will prove satisfactory. The Bill is intended 10 give 
power to presciibe that no pilgrim who intends to return to India alter 
performing pilgiimagc shall be allowed to leave from any port in British 
India unless be is in possession cf a return ticket or has deposited a 
sufficient sum to meet the cost cf the return journey. 

A Central Revenue Board 

Sir Basil Blackett next intrcduced the Bill I0 censtilute a Central 
Revenue Board and define its powers and functions. The statement of 
objects and reasons appended to the Bill states .—The Indian Retrench¬ 
ment Cemmittec report recommetided that In erder to free the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Secretariat proper Ircm the functiens of detailed 
administrative control exercised by it in past the scope of the present 
Board of Inland Revenue should be enlarged to include Customs^ Salt, 
Opium and also Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Government 
was concerned, the Government with the approval of the Secretary of 
State have decided to adopt this recommendation and to constitute a 
Central Boaid of Revenue in which the Board of Inland Revenue created 
by the Inccme Tax act will be merged. The present Bill is designed 
to provide for the constitution ot such a Board on a statutory basis, 
to transfer to it functions of the Board Inland Revenue under Income 
Tax Act and also to appoint it as the Chief Customs authority under 
Sea Customs Act 1878. The Bill lurther provides for transfer to Central 
Board of Revenue ot most of the powers and duties assigned by the 
Sea Customs Act to local Governments. 

Indian Passport Act Amendment 

Mr. Howell introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Passport Act, 
This intended to impose penally for breach of condition of a tranship¬ 
ment of transit visa requiring holder to leave India by a specified date. 
This measure would discourage aliens from staying in the country longer 
than necessary. 
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Mr. Neogy on South African Coal 

On Feb. 7TH the Legislative Assembly met to discuss Mr. Neogy’s 
motion urging imposition of countervailing duty on the bounty-fed 
coal of South Africa and Mr. V. Razu’a motion urging for reduction 
in Provincial contributions. 

Mr, K. C. Neogy moved; '* that in view of the recent depression 

in the Indian Coal Trade a countervailing duty be imposed on the 
South African Coal imported into India to the extent of the indirect 
bounty enjoyed by it in the shape of rebate on Railway freight 
under provisions of Section 8 (A) of the Indian Tariff Act 1894 (VIII 
of 1894) amended and in pursuance of the policy indicated by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission in Paragraph 141 of their report." 

Mr. Neogy in moving the resolution quoted figures to show that 
whereas in pre-war days the average export of coal from India was four 
lakhs tons, the figures in 1923 instead of showing export revealed net 
import of five lakhs of tons. Therefore India which contained several 
coal-fields including Ranecganj and Jhariia both of which are alone- 
capable of producing so much as 34 per cent of the total output, was 
now dependent on foreign coal to the extent of five lakhs of tons. 
This large import was due to the vigorous resumption of coal trade 
by the foreign countries. Moreover, there was the embargo on the 

export oi Indian coal placed in January, 1921. The speaker did not 
suggest that Government were actuated in this step by any nefarious 

motives, but the result had been that India had lost its foreign 

market and Indian coal trade was placed in a very unlavourable 
position. A study of the figures relating to the import of coal from 
South Africa showed that there had been an extraordinary increase- 

facilitated by an indirect bounty granted by Government of South. 
Africa and Railways of South Africa m the shape of rebate. With a 
view to compete with foreign trade a combine was started in India 
which undertook to offer coal at the rate of two rupees les.s than the 
ruling price, but there was no margin ot profit left and many of the 
mines began to close down and several others were yielding no profit. 
In conclusion Mr. Neogy said ; 1 am loitified in demanding the imposi¬ 
tion oi countervailing duty on the South African coal by the precedent 
created in Lord Cuizon’s time m regard to Australian sugar. I put 
forward this claim cn behalf of the struggling industry which is owned 
mostly by Indians. The amount of bounty on South African coal 
has come down from eighteen shillings nine pence to seven shillings 
nine pence in three years, if is inconceivable that South African 
Government would continue this bounty for ever so as to enable the 
Indian consumer 10 have cheap coal. 1 do not suppose Government 
will ask this House to rely on the charity of the countrymen of 
General Smuts for the supply of their coal. 

Pandit Shami.al Nehru and other Swarajists raised the racial 
question and supported Mr. Neogy’s proposition as a retaliatory measure 
upon South Africa, 

The Government Opposition 

Sir Charles Innes, Commerce Member, opposed the resolution and 
placed before the House all the facts justifying Govt, opposition to the 
motion. He defended the South African Govt, and denied that there was 
any sinister plot on the part of South Africa to kill the coal industry in 
India. He advanced one argument after another and hurled statistics 
relating to the price of coal, transportation charges and various other 
things, which were no doubt very convincing in themselves. But the 

17 
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non-ofiic als were not satisfied because the Commerce Member had not 
met theT argument of which one was that Railway wagons were not 
supplied to Indian coal merchants to carry their coal to the Bombay 
market and then compete with South Airicaii coal which was being 
dumped at a reduced rate because of the bounty given by the Union 
Government. Sir Charles Innes then took shelter under the plea that 
coal could be carried cheaper by sea from Kidderpore docks then by 
railways as now, and even attempted to prove that this form of transport 
to Bombay was cheaper by three rupees and admonished the Indian 
Merchants for want of enterprise, that the quality of their commodity was 
inferior to that coming from South Africa, and therefore they were not 
able to face competition, especially in Bombav where quality was the 
first consideration, and so on. 

He was effectively silenced by Sir Porshottamdas Ihakuruas, the 
Chairman of the Indiin Merchants Chamber of Bombay, and Pt. Malaviya 
who doubted the rebate figures quoted by Sir Charles. It was their view 
that Government of India did not posses-i information vrliich could 
enable them to oppose the resolution. 

After a lengthy discuasion the resolution was carried by a majority of 77 to 39 
aga 11*1 Gi vi. This was the first ii vmph ol the Nationalists aid the lesult was 
announced amidst loud non-official cheers, the Swarajists having voted sol dly against 
Govt. 

Reduction of Provincial Contributions. 

Mr Venkatapatri raju next moved the following resolution ;— 

"this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
make necessary arrangements in framing the Budget for 1924-25 lor 
giving substantial relict to the Provinces in the matter of prov.ncial 
contributions and, in any event, not less than three crores be reduced 
from the amount of provincial coatribirtions in 1924-25 to euable the 
provincial government to spend more money for development purposes, 
sanitation and education." 

Mr. Verkatapatiraju said he did not want favour to any parti¬ 
cular province but what he was asking for was bare justice. He 
pointed out the disabilities from which provincial Ministers sufiered in 
the lai-k cf educational and sani-aty improvement. Madras, he said, 
was ha d hit because ol ihe huge contributions she was making to the 
Imperial Exchequer. He said; Govetument made a dilleieut idedge to 
iis and 1 want them to carry it out. Every province was solvent 
except Madra-i. So on the eve ol balancing their budget he picssed 
the case of Madras for favourable consideration. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad opposed the resolution and said Madr.is 
was the last province that was eniitled to complain about the Meston 
Settlement. While industrial provinces like Bombay and Bengal suffered 
from dislocation of trade, aggriculturai provinces like Madras, C. P. 
and the Punjab came with request for remission. The on'y ;elution 
of the difficulties in this matter was the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal to review the whole question and report at an early da c. 

Sir Basil Blackitt in opposing the resolution sa d that ibcre 
could not be any examinalion of the question as the budget was to 
bo presented on the -20th Feb. It was impossible for Govt, iheretore 
to accept the lesoliitiun at that stage. He accordingly moved that 
the debate bo adjourned sine die. 

After further discussion the motion of Sir Basil Blackett for post¬ 
ponement of the debate sine die was adopted. 



Debate on Constitutional Advance 

Oa FEBRIJARV STH tile adjourneJ motioQ of Mr, Rangachariir on 
Constitutional advance came up lor discussion. The House was over crowd¬ 
ed with visitors and more than hundred members attended and the debate 
was I stened to with breathleis int rest. People who expected a strong 
spirited speech from him were a little disappointed by the conciliatory 
mood, the cautions wording, and the pursuasive and entreating tone of 
ins whole speech. He tried to please both the people and the bureau¬ 
cracy and succeeded in pleasing none. Sir Malcolm Hailey's reply on 
tile other hand was characterised by the usual bureaucratic pose of 
grave responsibility. It was a singular piece of audacity on his part 
to say that D,imi ion status was impossible to think of for the present, 
i'he Viceroy had already committed himself to that attitude in his 
opening speech and the Home Member had no alternative but to set 
up any sort ol defence conceivable in the circumstances. He made a 
nice distinction between Dominion Status and full Responsible Govern¬ 
ment. He put together, doubtless in his exceedingly tactfull manner, 
larailiar obstacles to full Home Rule in India : Tue one omission he 
made vvas supplied by Sir Campbell Rhodes who was afraid of the 

general uj fitness even of the educated classes to maintain law and 
order. The alarms of British capital and of the British services found 
due places in Sr Malcolm’s cniiinevation, as also the usual solicitude 
tor Indian Princes, /imindars and other vested int’rests. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment in an out-spoken 

speech. He made clear the position of his patty. Though they were 
non-co-operators they had come there to oiler co-operation to Govern¬ 
ment if the Government cared to have it. The only condition under¬ 
lying that offer was a complete overhauling of the Government of 

India Act according to the wishes of the people. The people were no 

:onger satisfied with Governraont committees and commissions. They 
wanted a Roucid-T.xblc Conference; for a Round-rabb Conlcrcnce was tiie 
only way of recognising the right ot scll-determinatton which the people 
’.if India claime d with one voice. 

MR, RANGACHARiAR moved : — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that 
he be p.leassd to take at a very early date the necessary steps 
including, if necessary, the a]ipoiiitiiient of a Royal Commission 
for revising the G ./Vcrnniont ol India Act so as lO secure for 
India lull self-Goveining Dominion status within the British 
Jimpire and Provincial Autonomy in the provinces,” 
iMr. Rangachariar in moving the resolution spolre for forty minutes. 
He prelaced his speech by reierring to the general feeling of non Lllicials 
when they first put their shoulders to the wheel of the Reformed con¬ 
stitution. He like several others was then optimistic about the growth 
of the constitution, but was rather suspicious of the attitude ol the 
Government members. But Sir Malcolm Hailey, as Finance Member ot 
that tune, declared that it was by a mandate of the Assembly that 
taxation would be imposed. Lord Rawlinson said that he was a humble 
servant ot liiJia. These and other expressions ol the attitude ot the 
Government members removed the speaker’s suspicion and be put ins 
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heart and soul into the working of the Reforms much to the annoy¬ 
ance of his friends like Pundit Motilal Nehru, whom he welcomed now 
in this House (hear, hear). As one who during the last few days was 
closely associated with non-co-operators like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Ranga- 
chariar said that all ot them in this House were working for the 
common good ot the country—a fact which some of the Executive 
Councillors might have understood from their talks with Non-co-operators. 

Mahatmaji’s Release. 

Proceeding, Mr. Rangachaiiar referred to the atmosphere created by 
the magnanimous and statesman-like act of Lord Reading (?) in releasing 
that great man, that great frUnd of the English Government, Mr. 
Gandhi (a voice: say, Mahatma). By this act I.ord Beading had also 
created an atmosphere suitable lor a lull and free discussion of this 
resolution. Mr. Rangachariar hoped that with the advent of the Labour 
Government in England good' days were in store for India. The object 
with which the people who brought about the present constitut:on was 
to get a Government with the consent and co-operation of the people. 
There was no mistake about the fact that the goal was full responsible 
Government. There could be no going back upon it. It there was no 
going back then they must examine the machinery to find out if India 
was properly laid on the road to responsible Government. During the 
last three jeais they worked the Conatitution whole-heartedly and so far 
as the central Government wa.s concerned he found that the machinery 
was absolutely defective. 

Where was the next Step? 

Lord Reading in proroguing the last Assembly had said that they 
had taken one great step forward in the progressive realisation of the 
responsible Govenment and now Mr. Rangachariar, asked, where was 
the next step? Should India walk backward and forward over the 
ground they had walked? •' If our goal is really responsible Govern¬ 
ment then 1 say we are fit tor it to-day. It is impossible to have a 
middle course. There may be safety-valves here and there, there may 
be reservations as regards Aimy, Navy and Eoreign and political rela¬ 
tions, but so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal develop¬ 
ment of the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial 
responsible Goveinmcnt in the way it is provided. II you create a 
sense of responsibility then I am sure we will respond to that trust 
and there will be no betrayal of that trust. Trust begets trust and 
responsibility breeds responsibility. The present state of things cannot 
and should not continue for long. The whole country wants Swaraj 
and does not care for anything else. Every voter understands the 
meaning of his vote and lor every voter there are a hundred who 
though voleless still understand the meanitig of every vote recorded. 
This resolution of mine records the verdict of the nation. 1 am sure 
Lord Reading will not turn a deaf ear to the demand. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, after ceming cut ot the (fiice of Law Member of the Govern¬ 
ment, faid that the machineiy is weak and cannot work long. I am 
sure that is also the experience of seme persons in local Governments. 
I have not got first-hand knowledge cf the machinery myself. 1 have 
only been trying to rub my nose against the glass-walls arcund the 
machineny. (Laughter.) We want a running machinery and we want 
to take it by consent and by co-operation. That is the real secret ot 
the non-cc-opcraticn mo\ement. We wrnt j'T minicn slat r s alrcad and 
Responsible Government in internal affairs ol India. It would be 
criminal to refuse this demand. 
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The Government Reply 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, llie Home Member, replied on behalf of 
Government, The main drift of his speech was that the Indian 
Princes, European Commerce, minoriiies and other interests had a right to 
know whether Government contemplated at an early date making 
themselves responsib'e to the Indian Legislature. His reply was that 
until the question of deience, communal difierences, provincial relations, 
social advance, etc were solved, no British Government could recommend 
to Parliament the grant of immediate responsible Government. The 
objective of the Government of India Act was Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, not full Dominion Status. But Govejnment was willing to 
examine officially the defects of the existing system. This might 
result in expansion under the present Act or change of the Act and 
when the Government presented their result to Parliament, they would 
ask the Secvetaiv ot State to allow the fullest discussion of the pro¬ 
posals in India. 

Following immediately after Mr. Rangachariar, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took early opportunity lo explain the Government’s attitude 
00 the motion. Mr. Rangachariar's resolution wanted at an early 
date the grant of responsible government with Dominion Status- 

Before this demand the question of grant of provincial autonomy was 
very minor and almost one of domestic concern, “i will address 

myself at once to the main propositi'n tliat India is ready for 
Dominion Status We cannot afford to let any one remain in doubt 
about our attitude on that iwint. There arc many in erests concerned. 
There are the Infian States. I do not say that their attitude is 

likely to be on this matter of great imporance. They would like to 

know whether they will continue as hithertofore to deal with the 
Governor-General-in-Council who is respondble to British Parliament or 
with the Executive Government responsible to the Indian Legislature. 
Then again the Eur(3pean conitnerce and those who have put in vast 
sums of capital into India and are daily increasing the sphere ot 
their operations, and our services, both civil and military, would I'ke 
to know whether we contemplate a radical change at an early date- 
There are other extensive interesis. There arc minority communities. 
All these interests would nko to know whellier the Indian Govem- 
ineit IS prepared to recoannend the step advocated and wliethec 
the British Government is prep no t to entertain it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey procecfled to give answer by examining fully 
the position iri India to-day. He first made it clear that in the 
August announcement, as well a.s in the preamble of the Government 
of India Act, the words ’• Kesponsible Goverimient" had been deli¬ 
berately put. Dominion Sell Government was wider than responsible 
Government. Under the Dominion Stains not only the executive would 
be responsible to the legisla'tire but the legislature wouUl in itself 
have full powers which were enjoyed by tlie Dominions and were 
typical of the modern nations. It might be that full Dominion Self 
Government was the logical outcome and corollary of Responsible 
Government. Nay it might be the inevitable develupmeiit, but theie 
was a difference between the two. Having pointed out the objective of 
British policy as outlined in the Government ot India Act. he 
proceeded to show th.nt the next point in the Act was that 
progress must be by sneces-ive stages and that it ha 1 been acrep'* 
ed by leaders of indi.m thought wliich he attempted to prove 

by quotations from cld history. Tlie luemorandum presvnted 

by tlie members of tlic old Imperial Council had not even asked for 
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the early attainment of full responsible Government. The Calcutta 
Congress of 1917 asked for it within a period of 5 years i e. by 
1923. Mrs. Besant accepted successive stages before the Joint Com¬ 
mittee because the country must be prepared. The Delhi Congress of 
1918 presided over by Pundit Malaviya was satisfied with responsibility 
in the provinces. Mr. Patel, a Congress delegate before the Joint Com¬ 
mittee did not ask for immediate grant of tu 1 responsible Govern¬ 
ment and accepted examination at the end of ten years and 
wanted full responsibility within fifteen years. The late Mr. Tilak 
also stood for the fifteen years limit. Mr, Jmnah speaking on 

behalf of Muslim League did not ask lor Dominion Status or even 
immediate Kesponsible -Government (laughter;. The present Premier 
speaking in 1917 had admitted that the introduction 01 Representative 
Government in India was bound to be a slow and a difficult process. 

Continuing Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the stage of transition 
had been accepted by all but now a position was brought forward in 
1924 asking that those stages be dispensed with. He also quoted 
Mr. Rangachanar's own speeches in the last Assembly where he 

realised that the progress must be by stages. He then proceeded to 
show what stood in the way of immediate assumption of responsibility 
by the Indian Legislature. He referred to the movement within the 
Congress for separation from British Empire but those in the Assembly 
could only regard themselves bound io constitutional ideals and. con- 
atutional methods, and with regard to this matter he would like to 
take the same attitude which Pundit Motilal Nehru took at Gaya 
when he described the decision of the Congress as a • botch potch 
of pious wishes with a lew threats thrown in to season the dish 
for the acceptance of the more impatient non-co-operators.’ He would 
not deal with the work done by the Legislature during the past three 
years or with the tact that the constructive programme ol those who 
boycotted them had been confessed to have been barren of result. 
The first question was: would Indian Princes accept today the transfer 
of responsibility to Indian Legislature so far as their lelations were 
concerned ? Then again conception of full responsible Government 
with Dominion status meant entrusting the interests of minorities 
in the hands of a majority. The spectacle of the South African Govern¬ 
ment's treatment of an important minority of Indians was before 
them for a lesson. Then again there was the quesiicn of communal 
diSerences. The clause in the National Pact confessed that the only 
obstacle to attainment of Swaraj was the lack of mutual understanding 
among the communities of India. Had the Bengal Pact, he askea, 
brought peace in Bengal or a sword? 

He then quoted from Mr. Pal's writing which deprecating communal 
diffe ences said that if the British authority was withdrawn it would 
result in chaos. He also quoted from the Congress Civil Disobedience 
Committee where it was admitted that the great difficulty in the way 
of advancement was religious susceptibilities of Indian people. Quoting 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta he said that the ‘‘so-called unity is unreal and 
illusory and to-day we must confess with shame that we are not fit 
for Swaraj ” (Laughter.) He assumed that no one deplored the com¬ 
munal diSerences more than the Government but their existence had to 
be recognised and a solution foui d. 

The next point on which a Government stands or falls was defence. 
Dominion Status meant Dominion army. The Home Member asked ; 
Has India got the army manned by her nationals in all ranks ? With 
a powerful neighbour this question of defence w'as important and 
further, in case of aggression what would be the attitude of an im- 
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portant community in India ? This was an alarming consideration. 
I will not refer here to the damaging fact that the controversialists 
have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is lor the 
moment oiir molt powerful neighbour, one of our great communities 
ought to stand apart or even to join the enemy. The President of the 
last Congress admitted, though in another connection, that the fighting 
classes in India were sharply divided f; om the rest of the people in 
the country. Remember its impi cations. 1 warn my friends ol non- 
martial classes that the power which is now placed in their hands by 
the ballot box will speedily gravitate to the other hands when there 
will be no British officers and no British troops to hold the balance. 

No Dominion Status to India 1 

After referring to social drawbacks in India, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said ; “ These problems cannot be solved by a simple change in the 
form of the constitution. Until these problems remain unanswered, no 
British Government however constituted would make any recommenda¬ 
tion to British P.irliament for immediate responsibility and the British 
Parliament will not agree to such a proposal. We should not flatter our¬ 
selves with impossibilities. But we do not propose to stand still in 
the matter. We maintain that the objective of the Government of 
India Act is not full Dominion status but Responsible Government. We 
do not deny that the former may be a corollary to the latter. But 
for present our objective is Responsible Government only. We main¬ 
tain, as the Act mainta ns, the necessity of stages in the realisation of 
that ideal, and we maintain that the first stage of that transition has 
not yet been sufficiently tested. 

Continuing the Home Member regretted that a section of the people 
bad stood aloof from the Reforms and that even those who were 
working it had put obstacles either because they did not like tlie 
nationality or design or because they found the machine difficult 10 
work. The machine was very delicate. it depended on the cc-opera- 
tion of all to work it smoothly. In place ot that there had been 
non-co-operation reaching against the wor.dug ol the reformed machinery, 
—wholly for reasons quite extraneous to the scheme itself. 

As to the action the Govt, proposed to take, Sir Malcolm said; 
We would investigate complaints against the present scheme of Govt. 
In investigating difficulties and defects in the actual working of the 
present contitiition, we shall consult the Local Governments on the 
subject. Our ob]tCt will be to find the delects in the working of the 
present transition system. It may be that the remedy will be found 
by advancing within the Act, It may be that we may be able to do 
much by those sections ot the Government ol India Act S. 19-A and 
otheis. Enquiry may show what other changes are required in the 
structure. When we send our results for pieseiuation to Parliament we 
shall ask the Secretary of State to give every opportunity lor discussion 
both in the legislature and elsewhere before they aie lina'ly submitted 
to Parliament. This is as far as we can go at present, but unless the 
best of India is with us, then our labour will be in vain. 

Pt, Motilal Nehru’s Amendment 

Pandit Motilal Nrhru moved the following amendment on behalf of 
the newly formed Nationalist Party— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take 
steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full Resj onsible Government in India and lor the said 
purpose 
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(a) to summon at an early date a representative Round Table Con¬ 
ference to recommend with due regard to the protection of the rights 
and interests of important minorities the scheme of a constitution 
for India, and, 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
for approval before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its 
approval and submit the same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a statute. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on rising was received with rousing cheers. 
He thanked Mr. Rangachariar for the welcome extended to the 
Swarajists and he was particularly glad to find that Mr. Rangachariar 
has unconciously admitted that he was not far removed from the 
Swarajists, for when referring to the glass door against which he was 
rubbing his nose and throwing stones he was voicing what every 
Swarajist had also been voicing for some time past and what the 
Congress ever since it resorted to the policy oi non-co-operation had 
been preaching in the country. He therefore hoped that Mr. Kanga- 
chariar would be a valuable acquisition to the non-official ranks. 
Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the first part of the resolution 
relating to Se'f-Govcrnnicnt was unexceptionable. There Was a deep- 
seared desiie for Swaraj and when that desire was genuine and 
proceeded from the natural instinct and determination to attain it, the 
requisite for lull responsible government had! been established. That 
desire for Swaraj had passed through the ordeal of fire aud had come 
out unscathed and pure. What Indians now wanted was complete 
overhauling of the Government tf India Act but the Home member 
bad said that Responsible Government could be granted in successive 
stages and by the British Parliament and that Parliament alone was the 
judge of the manner and measure of each advance and that therefore 
the preamble of the Government of India Act precluded them from 
making any such demand. 

The Pandit on behalf of non-officials in the House declared that 
the preamble was as bad as it could poskibly have been deviled to 
postpone and stifle and suppress the natural desire for Swaraj. The 
Government of India Act had done India a gross injustice in the 
preamble and in the subsequent provisions of it which refused to 
Indians full rights of responsible government. Indians asked either 
for a revision or a repeal of the act and in saying so he did not 
think they were suilty of any impropriety. In insisiiug on the working 
of the reforms as they stood, Indians were asking all that was necessary 
to Secure the inevitable establishment of responsible government after 
all the stages mentioned in the amendment bad been taken. 

The Congress had s nco i 0 t 9 demanded full responsible gove niuent 
or Swaraj and Sir Malcolm Hailey could nut therefore convince the 
Members in this House by quoting the views of Congressmen expressed 
before that time as he had endeavoured to do. The amendment did 
not ask for complete responsible government to be handed to them 
at once tied up in a bundle, but only afier a Round Table Conference 
had dratted the constitution and referred it to a new Assembly and 
submitted to Parliament to be embodied in a statute. But there 
should be no conditions imposed on the consideration of a Round Table 
Conferenee-conditions which Sir Malcolm Hai'ey had referred to. 

Continuing the Pandit said ‘ My proposition is one which has been 
toned down in order to meet the wis-hes of non-Swarajists in iho 
Assembly. It is therefore a modest request to which there can be 
no possible objection even from Government. We are putting before 
you an honest and fair demand. (Mr. Jinnah : hear hear). It is not 
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therefore fair to threaten us of consequences of pressing this demiod. 
1 don’t think anything deserves the name of a constitution lor a 
country if the people of that country liad no voice in drafting it. 
The Swaraj party has sought the suffrage of electors not lo engage 
itself in the humdrum business of putting questions and getting 
answers and in the pt igress maiked out under ttie acts of successive 
stages and so on. We have come here to do something wliicli the 
Assembly has not been doing so far. Here we have come to offer you 
our co-operation, non-co-operatOrs as we are all, if you would agree o 
hear us. (Hear hear). If you don’t hear us tlien 1 say we con ider 
our-selves to be men and we stand by our tights and conliQuo to be 
non-co-operators. (Hear, hear). This is no thicat. This is no new idea. 
We have been working outside the Councils with a definite object 
and that object we have still in view and wc couside. itiat object lo 
be perfectly legitimate. 

Sir, we have been referred to as a parly of destruciioii We 
admit we are out to destory things that are evil Rightly or wrongly 
we think that the yiresent reforms are a thing of evil. That is wny 
we want to meet, to bear, discuss and tome to a definite conclusion, 
H you care, well and good. Orberwisc wo agree to differ and the 
issues will be clarifKd.'’ 

The Pandit ihen referred to arguments used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and said the British Public was an altogether intangible body, 
something like a will o’-llte-wisp. Indians shou d therefore dec ue what 
to do without that extraneous body. The representative Round Table 
must be really rtipresentativa. This was an essential cond'tion. J^ike 
the Home Member, F'ahdit Nehru also wanted that the best of India 
should agree to anything that was lo be done and that was why be 
wanted that. T'he draft of the constitution should be examtned by a 
new Assembly which would contain the best ni Indians. Pandit Moti 
lai welcomed the representatives of Indian States into the Conference. 
Unless there was Indianisation of Civil Service there would be no end, 
he said, to Hinciii-Mu.sUm troubles. Concluding amidst applause ilie 
Pandit hoped the Homo Member would reconsider his observations iu 
regard to the conditions imposed on the enquiry. 

Oni.y a Departmental Enquiry 

The Home Member again explained the Government altitade on 
ibis question. He said Government were unable to depart from the 
jirinciple 01 the preamble to the Government ol India Act of 1919 
whicti laid down the policy 10 be realisation of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in British India by successive stages. 1 lie Govon.ment ol India 
w'ould ask the Secreiary ot State to alow tullcsc opportunity fur 
(libcussion in the Legtsiaturc and elsewhere beiorc the proposals were 
liuaily submiLtcd to Hailiainent. 

Sir Putushotamuas 1 hakuidas So 1 take it that it is a depait- 
incntal enquiry 1 

Sir Malcolm Hailey,—That it so. 

Mr. C. Dotaiswaniy Iyengar in supporting the amtnendment moved 
by I’andit Motilul Nehru withdrew the ainindmcnta of which he had 
i .mseii given notice. One of these anjeiidincnta was that lull respon¬ 
sible government ii»u.si be immediately given. The other was that 
there should bo no Koyal Commission. Ho assured the liuropcan 
cvpitahst that when India got responsib’e goveriimoni; Kuio,e.in 
c.'qmais sunk in Ir.di.i would be safer than the ludiau Capital under 
Uic present Government. Ind an States woukl be happier when timre 
was national Government in India. Hindu-Mu lem unity was, be said. 
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almost an accomplished fact in India. The masses were far advanced 
to-day and they all demanded Swaraj. 

Dr. GOUR expressed disappointment at the Home Members speech 
wherein he had resisted every form of enquiry and had merely sug¬ 
gested departmental enquiry by the Executive Govt. Sopposing such an 
enquiry was undertaken in earnest what promise the Home Member 
would give that it would not take some considerable time to report 
and by that time ten years would not lapse. He added we have no 
guarantee that this enquiry would lead to anything. 

He next quoted from Mr. Montagu's speeches made in the House 
of Commons, during the consideration of the last Reforms Act, that 
transition was merely meant to lead to ultimate goal at the eailiest 
possible moment. Mr. Montagu had also indicated that the backward¬ 
ness in India’s own defence must not stand in the way of grant of 
responsibility. Dr. Gour pointed out the difficulty of formulating a 
scheme by a Round Table Conference in the face of political reactionaries 
like Sir Campbell Rhodes (Laughter). He moved his amendment javouring 
the calling of a representative convention and his amendment in other 
respects followed that of Pandit Motilal expect that it omitted the 
reference to dissolution of legislature. 

Mr. JINNAH supporting Pundit Nehru’s amendment said be would 
not share the opinion of those who considered the Government reply as 
disappointing, He recognised the Government announcement as first 
step in the recognition of necessity for revising the Government of India 
and instituting departmental enquiry but ho differed from the Home 
Member about the procedure. Government’s scheme was to be formulated 
in secret chambers of the Executive Council and it was to be presented 
to the Secretary of State before being placed in the hands of legis¬ 
lature. This was putting the cart before the horse. Pundit Motilal’s 
amendment proposed the best course. If Government wanted the best 
of India to be with them they must summon the Round Table 
Conference. He complained that the Home Member bad raised the 
bogey of immediate grant of responsible Government. He made it 
clear that they were not asking for immediate responsibility but 
immediate steps towards that direction. (Mr. Rangachariar ; Hear 
hear,) The Reforms had failed and necessity for revision was uigent. 
He took the Home Member’s words for what they meant but bis 
difference with Government lay about the methods. He believed the 
method of Round Table Conference was better and he would be pre¬ 
pared to support if any still better method was proposed. As for 
dissolution of legislature, he knew it would mean expense and worry 
and would not be worth the paper on which it would be written if 
electors created by the Reform Act did not approve it. He showed that 
the Home Member had quoted him partially and added that reference 
to observation made before the Reforms era was superfluous. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes of the Bengal Chamber gave vent to the 
European non-offieial view and Mr. Moir of Madras represented the 
European Services. Both emphasised the right of Britain to be the 
arbiter of India and questioned the audacity ol the Indians lo frame 
their own constitution and present it to Parliament. To every demand 
their reply was ‘ not yet,’ The two speeches expressed the British 
exploiters' view and were not taken seriourly of by the non-official 
members. 

li teas now S SO p. m, and on the suggestion of the Home Member, 
the delate was adjourned to the ISth February. 
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Debate on Constitutional Advance—contd. 

ON FEB. 13th, the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangachariar's Motion 
was resumed. As before the public galleries were again crowded. 
There were eleven speakers on this day. 

After some formal official business the President said he pro* 
posed to arrive at an early decision on Dr. Gour’s Amendment in 
order that the other amendments may be discussed. The following is 
Dr. Gour’s amendment :— 

“To summon at an early date a representative convention to 
prepare with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities a scheme of a constitution for India and to 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
statute.” 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS Thakurdas set the ball rolling. He said the 
Pefoims pretcmcd a ccmprcmise, but their working bad spread discontent 
not only among the non-co-operators, but even among those who agreed 
to woik the Rcfoims sincerely. The reason was that every Indian 
had come to realise that whatever he might do he cculd not do 
teal good to India under the existirg system. At one time it was 
IhcL'ght that Jidians engaged in commerce and industry should keep 
away from pclilics, and tcpiefcnling that ccmmuniiy be said he must 
explain that if he was vciting cn their behalf the feeling that Swaraj 
was alcne the remedy, it was because in their ewn rphere they bad 
also ceme to realise that there were insurmountable walls of big 
European monopolies and cembirat if ns on all sides against which they 
had to contend. Moreover, the Britisher bad not worked the reforms 
in the proper spirit. In rcctmmeriding further changes they knew 
that law £nd order would be maintained. In reply to the Home 
Member he assured them that fear ot interference with British 
cfmmcrce was imaginary. Indians would not behave Ike the Whites 
in Kenya by depriving thtro of equal tights of citizenship, hut 
under Swaraj every foreigner in the country would enjoy equal rights 
(bear, hear), but tliey would not peimit any special privileges and 
monopolies. He opposed ibe idea of a Royal Cemmission. Such 
Commissions never give much and there was already one Com- 
rmrssion in the coirntry before which the Services were putting 
forward demands which the finances of the country could never bear. 
The resoluticn ol Pandit Motrtal bad put forward the legitimate demands 
of Indians and even then English members like Sir Campbell Rhodes 
had held out the prospect cl military dictatorship or introduction 
t'f Marlral Law. Was that the reply, be asked, to the Indians’ 
legit mate aspirations? The Government prtposal for enquiry he 
characterised as halting and leading nowhere. 

Pa-ndit Malaviya. 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported Pandit Motilal's proposition. In 
Reply to the Home member who had spoken as if India was 
a primitive country, he quoted history to prove that Indians 
were running excellently their administration before British rule. 
Even at present one third of India was ruled by Indians and was 
not worse governed than British India and subjects of Ind an States 
were not worse off than the subjects in British territory. He asked 
them to look to Mysore and Baroda. The proposition of Pandit 
Moiilal wanted n declaration to-day that responsible government 
was to be forthwith established in India subject to a peiiod 

18 
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of tea year-or twenty years within which the British must sincerely 
work for enabling Indians to man their army and other services. 

Ever alter India attained Swaraj, Bridsh officers would be welcome as 

co-workers in commerce and as advisers in the field of administration. 
He sa'd the complete mismanagement of Law and Order since the 
Reforms showed that it should no longer be lelt to be administered 
in the present manner and without the responsibility o[ the executive. 
He drew attention of the House that, unlike England, taxation to the 
extent of 41 crores had been imposed since the Refoims while in 
England it had been reduced. India had, he said, gone back and not 
progressed because the British bureaucracy would not take the measures 
which would really bring about progress. No proper co lege; lor civil 
and military training had been established. The Army Indianisa- 
tion Scheme contemplated a course of hundred years' training! 

Banking laciUties which alone could improve commerce and 

Indus ry were lacking. The Gold and Currency Reserve was 

still held in London. How long are we to wait?—he asked. 

Progress by stages was unjust. India did not want to follow voleot 
methods to win her freedom. She wanted to remain non-vi..<lent. She 
could not be violent because she had been deprived of aims and had 

no military training, but she had shed enough blood in the last war. 

Ho thought that as a result of the Indian help in the war, they would 
purchase their freedom, but that had not happened. 

Concluding Pandit Ma'aviya said every nation had won its freedom— 
Ireland, Egypt and a host of other nations. India also longed lor it 
and meant to have it before relations were further embittered. He 
appealed to the se^sc of justice of the British, who had so long 
kept Indians out, to admit tue justice of their right and give them 
their Swaraj. He as ured them that if proper guarantee was given 
and time fixed lor Army Indianisation. Indians would be able to 
defend their country after that period. 

As for communal differences of which so much was made by the 
Homo Member, he said that it was Government who had put up the 
Mahoincdans to iai.se the issue. It was at Lucknow that Indians 
themselves had settled their differences, and now again Indians alone 
would settle it themselves. (This drew loud applause from every 
section of the House, except of couise the Europeans). 

SIE. BASIL BLACKETT, the Finance Member, who followed 
next, began to propound tbe British Trust tbeoiy, and said 
that somehow the British people found themselves meshed into 
responsibility for India, and though they were committed to grant 
Swaraj, there were enormous difficulties in the way. 'i hts complacent 
theory received a crushing reply later from Mr. Cliamaiiial, Swarajist 
member from the Punjab. 

The Swarajist View 

PT. MOTlLAL’S speech in putting forth the Swarajist view vas 
a marvel of sweet reasonaltlcness, and one wondered how bo toned down 
his remarks to create an atmosphere for the acceptance ot lus proposals. 
With consummate diplomacy he said there had been considerable change 
in the Government attitude during the last five weeks, and ho hoped 
that before tbe debate concluded there might bo more change in the 
government view-point to minimise their difiorenccs (hoar, hear). He 
would not diaw a ccmparison between the past and the present, but 
he knew that India was thoroughly discontented this moment. The 
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reason vas more polilical than economic. The Government stood for 
the stages outlined in the Government ol India Act, while be believed 
his proposition represented a compromise between the two extremes 
among Indians and it was the minimum that they asked for. They had 
heard of the theory ol British trustee-ship. Who appointed the 
trustees and where was the legal or moral sanction for it? 'Ihe 
British came as tradesmen ana afterwards took up government, but 
even if there was a trust the time had come when it should be 
honourably and honestly discharged and terminated. India was not 
prepared to tread the path of violence. The whole world had 
pregressed after the v ar and progress of centuries had been made in 
weeks. It was therefore no use quoting the opinions given years ago 
by Indians. He admitted some Indians were impatient, but his 
resolution was a cempromise. He was accustomed to deal with law. 

His reading of the Reforms Act was that not a single decision of 
the House could be enforced agaist the will of the executive. Ultimate 
Veto was there. There was tbeiofore no element of real responsibility 
in the; first ftagi.; granted by the Government of India Act. It was 
merely autocracy garbed in parliamentary form. He: said in 1904 the 
Czar of Russia granted rights elf citizensip to liussians, but be kept 
bis autccratic pewers unchanged and when asked for an explanation of 
repression the; Czar said he had never given up his own poweis. The 
.speaker did not .^ay that the British Government would also behave 
like the Czar, but there was nothing to prevent the British Govern¬ 
ment from doing so and the application of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act bad already proved it to a degree. Difieront nations had 
travelled by differtnt courses. India under a ccmpelling necessity 
was determined to chalk out a way for hciself. 

They did not want a Royal Commission. What materials would the 
Ccmmiss'on take into account? There would be official and non-official 
evidence, one of which would cancel the other and nothing would 
come out. He believed that if there was a real desire for change there 
vas no need of a Royal Commission. The words ol the Ministers 
would cany greater weight with the' Crown than any Commission. 
He would only accept a Round Table Conference. " 1 submit that my 
motion is put forward without mental reservation. ft afforols an 
opportunity to the iTovcrnmcnt to tight itself with the people and to 
the people fo right themselves with the Government (hear, hear), I 
am asking to-day for the very ccnferencc H. E, the Viceroy was 
wiliing to give in December rpii provided certain conditions did not 
exi>t and those conditions do not ex st to-day. This will give us an 
opportunity of explaining ourselves to you and you explaining yourself 
to ns. 1 believe nothing is more likely to restore cordial relations 
and to oblitcratt: the sad memoiies of the past as the Conference 
or a convention that 1 propose. Every interest will be represented 
on it, but if the Goveinrocnt spurns onr offer we have learnt to 
depend upon ourselves.” He opposed Dr. Gour's motion eliminating 
the proposal lor a new election after tie Conference drafted the 
constitution. He said it was the pledge that the Swarajists had given 
to the electors and there could be no real constitution which had not 
the approval of the people. 


j4t this itnge Dr. Gour’s amendment was put and rejected. 


'J he Council then adjourned for lunch. 
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Oo llie House reassembling after lunch, Mr, Ramchandra Rao and 
Sir Abdul Quam supported the motion for constitutional advance, al¬ 
though the latter felt that the present Act had not been given a fair 
trial. His kith and kin in Afghanisthan were making rapid progress 
but the frontier people under the British’were being neglected. On this 
Mr. Patel amidst laughter remarked that they had only to join the 
non-co-operation movement to secure not only reforms but a'so Swaraj. 

Mr. V. J. Patel. 

MR. PATEL who made a very humorous and pointed speech on 
behalf of his patty remarked that the Finance Member had said 
that no body had questioned the bonafides of the Government’s inten¬ 
tion but the Finance Member had ignored the existence of the 
Rational Congress which had been questioning their bonafides year after 
year. 

Sir Basil Blackett ;—I said that nobody in this House has hitherto 
questioned our bonafides. 

Mr- Patel.—Here I am questioning it (Laughter). The Government 
does not trust us and we do not trust them. Continuing he said 

this was the most opportune time to come to an agreement. The 

Labour Party was now in power. He referred to the amendments 

moved bjr Col. Wedgwood to the Reforms Bill in the H. of C. in 

igiQ—that they wanted to grant India full responsible government 
with the exception of Array and Navy and also proposed the aboli¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State's Council. This was what they now 

wanted and be hoped the Labour Party would agree to it. 

Further, Col. Wedgwood had opposed the Statutory Royal Commis¬ 
sion at the end of ten years and had pledged in 1919 that if 

four years hence I.abour came into power (which prophecy had 
come true) they would not feel bound to abide by the limit of 

ten years, if India asserted Iier right of self-determination and 

framing her own constitution. Co! Wedgwood’s opposition was 
only silenced by Mr. Montagu declaring that there was nothing to 

prevent an eatlier commission. The Congress had never accepted that 

the British Parliament or the Government of India would be the sole 
judge of India’s advance. At iiresent Indians in the Provinces and 
three Indians in the Central Government were entrusted with certain 
portfolios. If they were fit to administer these subjects, why not the 
rest also ? In case of the Central Government if Indian members like 
Messrs. Chatterjee, Sarma and Shaft, could administer their departments 
and be responsible to the British electorate seven thousand miles away, 
why should they not be responsible to the electorate on the spot ? 

At present the Army was under the control of the Civil Cabinet of 
the Government of India. He was sure that when Indians ruled no 
British officer or soldier would refuse to serve merely because of 
Indian control, and when India had shed so much blood in the 
defence of the Empire she had a right to expect that in case of 
trouble in the future other Dominions would also come to her 
help. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether Mr. Patel wanted to depend 
on the British troops. 

Mr. Patel :—Certainly (laughter). We are part of the Empire. 

He explained fully that what we want was Responsible Government 
as an integral part ,of the British Empire. He asserted that the 
Reforms are a sham. They were out to mend or to end it. If the 
Government co-operated with them on the Conference, they were wel¬ 
come, but he could not conceive of a Round Table Conference without 
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men like Mahatma Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, and Moulana Azad on 
it—a statement which dropped like a bomb-shell on the European 
members. 

Col. GIDNEY, representing domiciled Anglo-Indians, said that he 
too stood for Swaraj but he deprecated undue haste. He made some 
strong and unsavoury lemarks on Indians and emphasised that the 
country and the mas=es were not yet fit for self-Govemmem. 

Mr. CHAMAN LAL, the Punjab Swarajist, then made a very 
forceful speech and his exposition of naked truths had a telling efiect. 
He said:—We in India representing as we do the people, represent the 
millions of India. The workers and the peasants and the middle 
classes claim that the time has come when the British Government 
should give complete Dominion status to India It is said that we 

people have no mandate behind us. May 1 ask the Hon'ble the 

Home Member whether he or h:s Government have got a mandate 
behind them ? They have the mandate, 1 dare siy, of machine guns 
and howitzers and Lewis guns and aeroplanes, but wc have the man¬ 
date of the people, the suffering people, behind us and it is because 
of them and it is because it has been repeatedly exp:essed not in 
one Congress but during the last seven Congresses that the people of 
India are fit for Dominion status that we demand that status for our 
country. Referring to the British trust theory, he said: 

If British rule is a more administration, 1 think it is a failure. 
If it is a Government, it has no sanction behind it. If it is a trust, 

1 say it deliberately and sincerely, it is a fraudulent trust. 

Turning to the gradually increasing poverty of India under 

European exploitation, he said: Is it not a fact that the gradual 

impoverishment of India is leading to constant and uncoasing famines? 
From the nth to the i8th century there were fifteen famines in 

India, all local, 3 famines which were all general, but that in the 

hundred years which were covered by the 10th Century there were 
31 famitjes in India, all general, and it has been computed that 
neatly 40 million lives were lost through starvation during the last 
half of the 19th century under British rule! 

Concluding he said: I appeal to Hon'ble Members opposite to 
remember that there arc 7 graves in the city of Delhi. They ate 
the graves of seven vanished empires. There is another grave ready¬ 
made gaping wide, the eighth urave. Let that grave be the grave 

of this system, anti across its ruins let us stretch out our hands, 
we the common people of India and the common people of Great 
Britain.! in friendship and fellowship, bearing the message of the brother¬ 
hood of man and peace among the nations. 

Maulvi Abul Kassim and Mr. Goswami of Bengal then made short 
speeches. The former was against Swaraj and raised the Htndu- 
Muslim bogey which had official approval. He referred to the Bengal 
Pact which the Hindus ol Bengal, he said, opposed, Mr. Goswami 
controverted Mr. Kassim's statement and exposed the policy of intriguers. 

It heing now 6 p.m, the debate v>af adjourned to the 18 th. 

On FEBRUARY i8lh the House was again crowded to hear the 
conclusion of the adjourned debate on Mr, Kangachariar's motion. 

The first speaker was Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal who pressed for a com¬ 
mittee of two-thirds ot the House to outline a Self-Government Bill 
which the house turned down. Capt. Hira Smgh and Sardar Bomanji 
Dalai next spoke on the side of Govt, opposing any constitutional 
advance. Then the House adjourned for lunch. 
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SIR SIVASWAMY AlYER who spoke next held the floor for 
neatly an hour and made a most felling speech, demolishing the 
grourds put forward by the Home Member. In supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Rangachariar he did not brush aside the argu¬ 
ments of the Government Member but he did not think there was any 
necessity for the subtle distinction made between responsible govern¬ 
ment and Dominion Self-Goveinment- The Liberal Party, had never com¬ 
mitted themselves to the position thi.t responsible government must bo 
realised in any specific number of sfages or in any definite period of time. 
There was therefore no strength in the argument of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey that the demand now put forward was is excess of what was 
demanded a few years ago by the Indian politicians. If the demands 
put forward a few years ago bad been accepted by the Government, 
there would have been some sort of a pact which they should not violate 
by any hasty demand but such a thing had not happened. The non- 
co-cpcralois’ altitude during the last three jears was not any indica¬ 
tion cf incapacity to work the Kekims but dissatisfaction with them. 
That feeling ol dissatisfaclicn cught to be removed. He said : “My 
rxperitnee cf the working of the Reforms has been quife satisfactory. 
I found there was genuine sympathy and desire on the part 
of the Government to work the Kfferms. Our trouble has really 
been wiih ile authorities in England who interfered in season 
and cut cf itastn to luin down the policies accepted by 
the Geveirment of India iisclf. To quote only one instance, there was 
a seiies ot rcfoluiirns moved three years ago and accepted by the 
Government ot India in the direction of fndianisation of the Army but 
most of them were turned down in England. If Government show a 
liberal attitude by admission of Indians in the higher ranks ol the 
army, we shall also be pte^ar^d to shoulder our responsibility not 
only for the defence cl India but for the dcfeiice of the British Empire 
also in cases of need." 

Proceeding, Sir Sivaswamy emphasised the necessity of devising a 
suitable mecbineiy to suggest a solution of the minorities question. 
Rcpiescntativo Geveirment had always been recognised as a transitional 
stage (cward.s responsible government. bespcnsible government was in¬ 
evitable. Why then prolong the agony of travail towards it by 

Government persisting in not removing the causes of bitterness and 
distrust which sapped the moral foundations of the Government? Ho 
said ; ‘T value the experience, skill and business knowledge ot 
Englishmen and consider that British conneclion is necessary if the 
country is to be properly developed. I therefore entreat the Govern¬ 
ment to convey the w'ishes ol the Assembly for further advance. I 
am not in favour of a Round Table Conicience, because the result of 
its deliberations is not likely to prove acceptable lo the British 

Parliament. I do not believe in a departmental enquiry. But 1 stand 
for a Royal ’'Commission”. Turning to Pt. Nehru and his party, ho 
said : ‘T do not believe that the process of obstruction or paralysation 
of Government will help us. If obstruction is lawful and constitutional, 
certification by the Viceroy is equally lawful and constitutional. 

An attempt was made by the Government whips to get some nominat¬ 
ed and reactionary members of the Muhammodan and the Sikh communitv 
on the plea of safeguarding minorities. The most weighty speech 

on the Mubammedan side was by Mr. Muhamed Yakub who being 
one of those who drew up the Lucknow Pact knows the Hindu- 
Musljm problem full well. He said at best the Muhammedan 

speakeis had merely urged delay, but would dealy mean that 
Mufttrmedans in the interval would so fastly multiply as to out 
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number Hindus? This, he said, could not be possible even if they had 
the maximum number of wives. (Laughter). He said the present pc.ty 
communal jealousies were due to the limited scope in service, but as 
soon as Swaraj was established these would disappear. He showed 
how Sir Mai-.olm Hailey had again played the game of ‘divide and 
rule’ by reminding Mnhammedans that the Hindu majority might 
tyrannise over them and by telling the Hindu that JVluhamedans 
might join the Afghan invaders. He assured that Muharaemdans who 
could fight the Khilafat army could easily fight the Afghan army to 
defend tlie freedom of their Motherland (Applause). 

Mr. Rangachariar in Reply 

Alter a few more speeches Mr. Rangachariar rose to reply. He 
said that he knew that the Engl.sh race was obstinate, but obstinacy 
always yielded to reason. What the Indians wanted was uoc llie Siam 
thing but the real substance. He complaineJ tnat the prsicnt Govern- 
meut of India Acr. was not an honcit road to sed-Gjvetament. Indians 
reliised to be treated as children to be schaol-d 111 successive stage ■ of 
responsible Government. Regarding minoriues, he said that the Parsees 
came to this country even be ore tbe JinglisU and they were given 
their share of protection in Inlia. The same treatment would be 
given to .Vlahornmodans. 'I'he Mihommedan subjects in the Indian State 
of Kashmir under a Hindu Raja were free and the Hindus under the 
Ni/.am of Hyderabid were also tree. There was no oih.r way of 
getting over any of these feats than by the introduction of repre¬ 
sentative institutions. 

If they trusted the Indians the latter would trust them. As Lord 
Carmichael pointed out in the debate in the House of Lords, the 
European capitalists besides attending to their own business in India 

ought also to have attended to the business of this country by join¬ 
ing the people and working for the common welfare. The demand 

of the nation was that the Government ol India Act should be revis¬ 
ed with the object of ensuring responsible Governnieut. He supported 
any open method cf enquiry in which the intelligentsia of the country 

■would have a voice, whether it was a Committee or a Gonferonce or 

a Commission or a Convention, but he wanted an open enquiry with 
the set purpose, namely, that of ensuring responsible Government, it 
it was the general desire ot Ins friends that they should press lor a 
Round Table Conference then he would gladly accept it. 

The Government Reply 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then addressed the House for a long time. 

The major portion of the speech was direclei to create dissensions 
among Nationalists and as it not satiihed with pitting some nominated 
Mohamedan and Sikh members against popuiac represcniativei he 
laboured at great length to draw tue line between Liberalism and 
Swarajism and thus to divide ihc votei. His game was soon dis¬ 
covered and he had therefore to lace a regular volley of interruptions 
whenever he misquoted or misinterpreted a member. He again raised 
the bogey ot the demand for "imme Iiale" giant ot responsible govern¬ 
ment and had to be reminded thrice by Mr, J mnah. Pandit Maiaviya 
and Mr. Rangachariar that they mean nothing of the knd. As Mr. 
Shanmukam Chetty and Mr. Rangachariar put it, what was wanted was 
immediate steps to .so amend the government of India Act as to ensure 
responsible Government on a dehnite and clear-cut basis. But bir Malcolm 
Halley finding that he could not proceed lurther on the basis ol 
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Pundit Molilal’s amendment began to quote the October manifesto of 
the Swaiaj Party and declared that the Swarajists therein stood for 
the immediate grant of responsible Government. ‘‘Was’nt that so", he 
asked, “and if so, cculd Liberals vote ior such a proposition along with 
the Swarajists”? He even suggested indirectly that the Swarajists were 
out-witting the Independents. 

A VoLLY OF Interruptions 

Pundit Motilal took up the question and showed amidst loud applause 
that while the Swarajists as a Party would not budge au inch from 
their frogramme, they had for the purpose of carrying other members with 
them agreed to tone down the Swarajist demand in the Assembly. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then shifted his grounds in another direction and 
began to argue a different line again wiih the object of snatching 
Liberal and Independent votes. He said the conception of a Kound 

Table Ccnferencc to change the fundamental law of the land could 

not be acceptable to Parliament. No British representatives would sit 
cn Such a commission. Why ?—asked Mr. Shamlal Nehru, and the 
querry was unanswered. 

He next began to show that the conditions in South Africa, 

Canada and Australia when they framed their own constitutions held 
no parallel to the conditions in India. But hero again he found that 
on every point Pundit Malaviya contested his proposition. He had to 
leave this also and next attempted to appeal to the Muhamedans 
by declaring that Pundit Malaviya had urged the Hindu boys to 

organise physical force against moslems. Punditji again intervened and 
thoroughly exposed tiie falsehood. 

Government's Net Offer 

Having failed to divide the Nationalists on the many false issues 
and tempting bails, .Sir Malcolm tlien laid clown the Government 
proposition, this time with the full authority of '' His Majesty’s 

Government”, i.c. oi the Secretary of State. He opposed every 

proposition before the house and maintained the attitude ho had taken 
<n the h’th. lb those who had hoped to get something from the Labour 
Govt, bis pointed reply was that he was authorised to say that ‘a 
change of hchnsman.ship could not change the course of the ship of 
statesmanship.’ 

He said: Wc have again considered the position very carefu'ly and 1 
am anxious to emphas se that / in what 1 say I speak with the full 
authority of His Majesty’s Govcinment. Wc still hold to the general 
position 1 took up on behalf of the Government. Before His Majesty’s 
Govemment arc able to cciisider the question of amending the consti- 
tutirn as distinct from such amendments of the Act as may be 
required fo rectify any administrative imperfections, there must be a 

full investigation of any delects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither 
they nor we would be justified in considering changes in that consti¬ 
tution until they were tn possession of the full information which our 
investigation will place in their hands If our enquiry inio the effects 
of working of the Act shows the leabioility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say. by the use of the rule-making 
power already provided by the I’ariiamcnt under the Statute, we are 
villing to make reccmmeiidatirns to this effect. But if our enquiry 
shows that no advance is possible without amending the constitution, 
then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
separate issue on which the Government is in no way committed. 
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We are warned on the other hand that the enquiry will not be 
enough and does not dispel mistrust. In spite of all we have done, 
mistrust still seems to be I he Government of India's fate. We are clear 
in our own conscience. We must look to history for justice which our 
contemporaries deny to us and 1 have no doubt that history will endorse 
our own conviction of the consistent honesty of our purpose and 
reality of our efforts, but it offends even more against my sense of 
justice that this chaige should be brought against English people who 
have initiated and fostered Liberal institutions throughout the world. 
As for myself I do not believe that where Indian policy is concerned 
a change ot heimsinan can mean a change in the course of the ship 
of statesmanship. But 1 again apeak with full authoiity when I say 
that I have noted with great concern the distrust showed by advocates 
of constitutional reform regarding the good faith of His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment and am sincerely convinced that the only hope for a satis¬ 
factory solutioQ of the problem of the Government of India lies in 
pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India Act and 
set forth in its preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
parly of constitutional progress towards responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party will 

co-operate with the Government in enabling the Act of igig to be 
administered as efficiently as possible in the interest of good government. 

At 6-30 P.M. votes were taken on the different propositions. The 
House divieled and carried the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
for a Round Table Conference by 76 votes to 48 votes. 

'rile I'ulloiv iiig 76 tneiuboi'.-^ voli'tl lot’ I'lin.lit- Metila! Kelivu’w ainoiuliueuf : — 

AYl»—76 

iMesM's. RiiuiacliuuUra Hue, Kuiigaclmiiiu', flarcliaiiilriii Visliiudas, J, Patel, 
Sit I’iirslioU:.T,m(la» Tliakurdus, Jlr. M. A. Jiuiiali, tii, H. :S. (^ouv, Messvs. Hepin Ohaudra 
I'a), A. ll.'uiitaswaiui lyeitg-av, Malimood H. Soliaiiiuad, i'eiikatapatiii liaju, !C. C. h'oogi, 

V. Itcddl, Sliaiiiiuiknni (Mietl.v, Tlur.'iiKwaini ryeiigar, N. C, Kelkar, K. i!amn 

lyeiigai', Siidasiva liliat, br. S. A, K. .le.'aiii, Mauivi Sy'wl .Murtaza, K. K, 

Nambiyav, Id', 1\, U. l.ohokai’i', Messrs, ll. V. Heivi, .iamiiadas Hiehta, Kai'dar V. N. 
iMmalik, Mes>r.-. ICastuvlihai I.albliai, ll. 0. Tu.y, t;. C. (ihoi-e, Amav Katli Diitt, Dv'. 
>, K, I latt a, Messrs. Kazini .\)i, Kliwaja Abdul Karim, i\l. K. S. Bliat, Maung 'I'ok (iyi, 
.M:iuu '2 Aiiii, Messr-. Kiiinbu Dayyal Misra, K. \'. Abliyankar, SSeth Govind Oas’ 
r, >. Alley, i^aniiullah ivlmii, I’aiidit Madau Muliaii Malaviya, f.ala Haus Itaj, 

I'.alia Vjagar tiiiigl Bedi, Mr. ],. K. Ilyder, I'aiulit Motilal. .Xelira, J.ala Duiii 

I luunl. Mr, .‘Vmbika Prasad Wiidia, Sliyiinia Otiaraii, I'andih Hliamlal Xebru, Nawal> 
Ismail iChaa, C. ti, Ranga Iyer, l.ir. Kvisluai l.al Nclirii, Mi. Cliaraau I-al, Sardar Gulab 
Siugii, X. If. Joslii, Mr, (Jaya Prasad Siugli, Pandit Njlakautli Pas, Mr, fsarfraz 
lliissiu Khan, Mkidri 'ifiihaiiiin.ad Shall, Messrs. B. pas, Ifari I'rasad f.al Kviinur 
(iajaiiaud Siulia, Jle.aki I'rasad .siuha, Naraiii Pas, Ikaudit Krishna Kant Malaviya| 
I’andii Harkaraii Nath Misra, llaji Wajihuddin, Monlvi .Muliammad Vakub, A'lisuf 
imam, ‘,'lieikh Sadi<| Ha-aii, T. R. Phokan, Mr. Ahmeil Ali Klian, K. K. Cliaiidra, 
.Mini; .tlhlul Haye, SvU'da ■ ivaviar Singh, l.aia. Pyare l.a'. 

Nous— 18. 

I'he riiUowin.ij voted .against I’andit Afotilal Xehi'u's amendment : —Sir (Jordou 
I’niser, Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Mr. Wilson, Sir ('ami.ih:'ll Rhodes, Mr. Moir, Sardar 
P', .V, Palal, Messrs, percival, Cocke, Dunk, D.arcy l.indsay, M. Sliams-iiz-Zolm, 'ruring, 
11. .M. Sauiartli, X. M. Piunasia, Prince Akram Hussain, Messrs. Ali .Miizzamman 
I'hauilhuri, O’Maiiey, (.4. t'. Xag, Fleming, Col, Owens, Itustomji Faridoonji, Sir 
Henry Stanyon, <4, 11, Clarke, A. C. Cliattcrjec, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Charles Innes, 
Sir .tfalcolm Hailey, Messrs, Holme, Calvcri, Bowel', Tottenham, Parsons, Richey,' 
Pmller, Riishbrook Williams, Sir Henry Moncrief Smitli, Mr. Burdon, Xawab Sir 
Saliilw.ada Abdul Kayam, Messrs. S. N, Singh, Allen, Filchcr, (Hiulam Bari, Cap'ain 
Kira Singh, Captain A.\al) Klian, Manlvi .Vb'kil ICas'm, Co!, G-idney, Cliaudhnri 
Paliawal Baksli and Mr. Bell. 

18o 
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The Course of the Debate 

Alter full 5 hours’ debate the Assembly thus passed Pt. Motilal’s 
amendment on Mr. Rangacbari's resolution demanding a Round Table 
Conference. The 3 day's debate which has since become historic marked 
the 3 phases of development of the national demand, and the 
frantic attempt of the bureaucracy struggling, by its time-worn 
method of playing one section of Indians agamst another, once more fo 
stem the nat onalist tide. On the first day, i.e , on the 8th, Mr. 
Rangachariar's motion was made in quite a formal tone. But the 
important speeches were those of the de facto and de jure leaders 
of the House viz.. Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
The contrast between the two was remarkable. Sir Malcolm did nothing 
more than enumerate the worn-out and exploded excuses of the 
Government for withlioMiug Swarajya from the people of India. Speaker 
after sp-akcr from fhe popular side stood up with cogent argu¬ 
ments and apt quotations and thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of excuses which the Home Member put forward on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment. The Home Member found them unanswerable and consequently 
his concluding speech was a suikingly miserable failure ft was indeed 
provoking when instead of answering the speakers on the other side he 
tried to raise now and false issues by quoting random passages from tlje 
speeches of some of the popular leaders—old, long forgotten speeches 
which Were irrelevant to tlic issues raised in tlic debate. He was repeatedly 
interrupted by the members and notably by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
When thus the members arresteil Ins beaiing about the bush, he bad 
no other alternative than simply reading the statement he Was authorised 
to make on beiialf of Government and concluded his speech with an 
appeal which hardly concealed the threat involved in it. 

Pandit IMotilal's speech on the first day was the very reverse of 
it. He had to entreat no one. Ho did not waste his lime in an¬ 
swering academic aigumcnts with academic replies. Me placed before 
the House tin; situation and the position 01 his party which was 
responsible for it. He did it in clear and unmi-takable teims. So 
that when the long-drawn di cussioii came to its close he had to add 
nothing, to take back nothing, and to explain nothing from what he 
had already said. 

The second day i.c., the 13 th, was the day for minorities and 
vested interests. Mr, Dumasia, Nawab Abdul Ouaiyum and M. Abul Kasim 
opposed both the lesolution and the amendment on the ground that 
minorities may suffer. But their objections had been anticijiatcd on tlie las 
day by M. Mohamed Yakub. His speech was the shortest, but the strongest, 
and received the longest cheers and acclamations from the nationalist 
benches. The most telling part of his spe. ch was whether the minorities 
were ever going to be majorities, and would they on that account 
postpone Swaraj ? Col. Gidney voiced the Anglo-Indian m norily, Bur 
but by far the most impressive and outspaken speech was Mr, I’atel’s. 
]''or a time he made all forget that it was the Assembly and not a 
public meeting. The main puipose of bis speech was to give the house 
in general and the Cuvermneut m particular a dear impression of 
what was in the air outside the Council Chamber. 

In the place of the calm, business-like but determined speech' s of the 
8th, the speeches of the non-official Indians were passionate, rhetorical, 
declamatory but sometimes rising to real eloquence as in tlie case ot 
Mr. Chamanlal who captivated the House by his manner, though not 
by bis matter. If S r Purshottamdas and Pandit Malaviya heated up 
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the atmosphere, Mr. Patel ushered in the tempest. He threw overboard 
all the restraint, compromise and suavity of his chief and thundered 
abundantly. Most of the speeches of the Independents were a vigorous 
denunciation of British policy in India, and the consequent need for 
Swaraj. It was left to Pandit Molilal to restore in some measure a 
peaceful atmosphere. He refused to dive into past history, recent or 
remote. He was concerned with the present constitution which left the 
Executive supreme, and that it must be ended by Self-determination. 

At this time three schools were contending for preference among the 
Indian politicians: one advocating a Royal Commission, another a Round 
Table Conference, and the third the National Convention. The Swarajists 
preferred a Round Table. Conference, because it conformed to the principle 
of self-determination, and at the same time gave a place to Govern¬ 
ment in ii. The National Convention conformed to self-determination but 
did not find place for Government. The Royal Commission violated 
self-determination. The Independents would accept with a good graces 
a Royal Commiss:ioii, whicli vvill do the work in a more bu,siness-like 
manner and be more acceptable to Parliament, and if proper evidence 
bo placed before it, it would give almost all that they wanted. They were* 
willing to forego tlie llattcring unction ol seU-determination, provided they 
get ivhat they want. But those that advocate the National Convention 
and a Round Table Conference put as much stress on the method as 
on the results, 

(.In the third day i.e. the i8tli, Mr. H. C. Pal moved his amend¬ 
ment. It recommended instead of Round Tables Conference, a conven¬ 
tion of 2/3 meinbeis elected by the Assembly and 1/3 nominated by 
Government. The speech was e.vcenout, but when it came to voting 
710 voice was heard in favour of it except the mover’s own. The 
amendment was lost and the House cjuickly forgot it. 

Mr, Rangacharur’s concluding speech was the same as lbs opening 
speech with certain censequenti'd verbal changes. And then rose Sir 
Malcolm to give the final verdict of the Govt. If Sir Malcolm's 
offer of departmental enquiry was bad enough in all conscience, it: 
become more so when he announced that it was ihe deliberate view of 
the British Government, and that too a Labour Government. But the 
worst feature of the whole debate was his method of delivery which 
was in sharp contrast with liis speech on the fiist occasion. He left 
behind his serenity, his friendly and persuasive tone and, regardless oi 
consequences, he rushed headlong in full armour on a career of des¬ 
truction of the enemy, using all his marvellous skill, knowledge and 
debating power to indict crushing blows on his assailants. It was a 
desperate and unashamed effort to break up the unity of the Nation¬ 
alist party, by liokling up to scoin the shifting of the Swarajist posi¬ 
tion- from that cont.aineti in the manifesto of October last, the weak¬ 
ness of the Independents in succumbing to the pernicious influence.s 01 
the Swarajists, to Ian the sniouldei'ing Jlinies of communal dissensions, 
in short, to diN ide the opposition .along nil possible lines of cleavage 
and thus to defeat it. The conclusion of the debate left the 
already distrusted Government furtlier discredited, the ieeblc Liberals 
and Independents in despair and despondency: and the powerful Swarajists 
in humiliation and bitterness resolved to march on to desperate action 
regardless of consequences in the matter of smashing up the House. 
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Other Legislative Business. 

On FEBRUARY iith the Assembly met to discuss official bills. 
At question time it was elicited that since the Reforms additional 
taxation to yield Rs. 41 ciores had been imposed ! 

On the motion of Mr. Jinnah a Select Committee was appointed 
on the Bill raising the sgc of minor girls from sixteen to 18 years. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then introduced a Bill to amend the 1. P. C. and 
Cl. P. C. for the purpose of affording greater protection to persons 
under the age of eighteen years. Sir Basil Blackett's Bill to amena 
the Income-Tax Act which was introduced on the ist February was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Sit Charles Innes moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend 
the Tariff Act introduced on the 6th. 

Mr. Dumasia proposed a Select Committee which was agreed. 

Indian Passport Act. 

Mr. Howell moved that his Bill amending the Indian Passport Act 
which was intended to penalise those who stayed beyond the period pres¬ 
cribed in their passports be taken into consideration. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Chief Whip of the Swarajya Party, regretted 
that the Government had not moved for a Select Committee thtmselves 
on such a Bill. He said that the passport authorities had been abusing 
their powers and Mr. Horniman was being kept out of India not under 
any law, but because the Passport Officer refused to give him pass. 
Although in the statement of objects and reasons mention was made 
only of aliens, the wording used in the Bill referred to "any person." 
This measure was liable to abuse. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru said that the Passport Act might have been 
required during the War but it should now bo repealed. Many Indian 
members opposed the bill an.I there was a strong suspicion that the 
Executive was not acting bona-fide. 

Mr. Jinnah supported the opposition, and pointed out that even an 
Indian, if be was considered undesirable, might no't be allowed to come 
to India. 

When the motion was put to vote, it was rejected by 72 votes 
against 43. The debate had taken an unexpected turn and a good 
number ot members who voted against were noticed discussing the posi¬ 
tion in the lobby, 

Mr, Shanmukhan Chetty suggested to the Government that the BII 
should be withdrawn and re-introduced. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that the House had not taker 
advantage of the Government’s reasonable attitude to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill, but in the spirit of sweet reasonableness (laughter), 
he would agree to its withdrawal. 

On FEBRUARY 12th the Assembly met for non-official resolu ions oi 
which several w'ere not moved at all. Questions were asked on the cost 
of Waziristan campaign, on the Gurdwara Committee and on the 
retirement of the Indian Secretaiy to the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Bhoie, to which only evasive replies were given, 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed moved ;—That all important ques ions put by 
non-official members on subjects over which the Governor-General-n. 
Couned had control and superintendence be answered by Government 
Members in this Assembly alter obtaining necessary information from 
Provincial Governments. The resolution was put and adopted without 
divisioD, Government opposing. 
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Railway Passengers, 

Haji Wajihuddin next moved; "This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council to direct the Railway authorities throughout 
India to adopt the following measures for the convenience of Indian 
passengers: (a) Increase of the number of passenger trains where neces¬ 
sary to avoid over-crowding; (b) introduction of intermediate classes 
where not already provided; (c) adequate provision of water-men, both 
Muslims and Hindus, on small stations to provide water on every pas¬ 
senger train; (d) provision of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms in 
all principal stations where not already made; (e) provision of inter¬ 
class waiting rooms for men and women, respectively, on all principal 
stations where not already provided. 

The resolution was put and carried. Government opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 14TH the Assembly met for non-official resolutions. 

Mail Contracts 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moved ; This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-Gencral-tn-Council that in all contracts extending over 
period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, 
entered into between the Government and the Companies with an 
English or an Indian domicile, for the working of State Railways, or foe 
CO nveyanco of mails iiy sea or for tlie purpose of telegraphic or wire¬ 
less communications, a condition should be inserted that the contract 
shall not be binding unless it has been approved by a resolution of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar supported the resolution which was put 

and carried, the Government opposing it. 

A resolution moved by by Mr. B. C, Pal that all provincial subjects bo 
transferred was adjourned sine die in view of the constitutional point 
involved. 

1 ’urchase Of Stores 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah moved : This Assembly recommends to the 
Govetnor-General'in-Council that in future tenders for any article required 
for any Department of the Central Government should be called for 
in India and in Rupees and the Stores Department at the India Office 
only should be maintained in such strength as would enable old contracts 
to be worked out. 

Mr. Wilson, representative of the Associated Chamber) of Commerce, 
moved that the following proposition be adopted in the place of Mr; Jinnah’s 
resolution : That the present system of stores purchase for Government's 
requirements is not in the interests of India and should be done away 
with at the earliest possible moment, that in its place should be 
instituted a system of rupee tender for delivery in India with the pub¬ 
lication of result.s in every case, that this new system should be ad¬ 
ministrated under the supervision of the Government of India by a 
cadre of qualified ofliceis, and that arrangements should be made in 
India lor the retiuisite test and inspection of the goods purchased, 

Mr. Jinnah accepted the amendment of Mr. WTlson and the resolu¬ 
tion, as amended, was carried without a division. 

Greetings to Labor Party 

Mr. Muhammad Yakub moved recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to convey the greetings of the House to the Kt. Hon. 
Ramsay Macdonald and other members of the new Cabinet on their 
advent to power. The resolution was carried with applause. 

19 
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Non-Official Resolutions 

On February 19th. the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions, 
most contentions among which was one demanding the return of Mr. 
Horniman. 

Mr. KABIRUDDIN AHMED moved that Government may take steps to 
give gradual effect to the following;—■ 

MR. KAfilRUDDlN’s GOVT. PACT ! 

1. In a province where the Mahomadans are in a majority they 
will get 52 per cent and Non-Mahomedans 48, and 

2. Where the Non-Mahomedans are in a majority they will get 75 
per cent and the Mahomedans 25 per cent of representation in both 
the Indian and Provincial Legislatures and Gavernment services as far 
as possible. He quoted in extenso the Bengal Provincial Pact and the 
Indian National Pact in support of the principle embodied in the 
resolution. He advised the Government not to stand on prestige and 
pleaded on behalf of the accepted minority. The resolution was modest 
in as much as he did not think that it should be given effect to at 
once but gradually. Mr. Kabiruddin compared the Muslim population 
of each province with that of other communities and pointed out 
that the figures he had mentioned were justified. 

Muslim Opposition. 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub opposed the reso'utlon and remarked that the 
Assembly was not the proper place to draw up the Pact. The question 
was very thorny and intricate and he mentioned that the Bengal Pact 
had been opposed not only by Hindus, but also by Mahomedans, for 
instance the Mahomedans of his province (U, P.) were opposed to ic. 
He said the question could be solved by drawing up a National Pact. 

Mr. Kabiruddin : I don’t want the National Pact, I want a Gov¬ 
ernment Pact. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU pointed out that the resolution passed by the 
House yesterday by a decisive majority laid down that the question 
of minorities bo considered among others by the proposed Round Table 
Conference, After passing that resolution the House would be stultifying 
Itself by adopting Mr. Ahmed’s proposal without discussing it in a 
Round Table Conference, The House had voted for the Conference 
wbidh it thought was the most cffeciive means of settling communal 
differences. Government had been given time and full opportunity to do 
the right thing but if the Government did not respond he assured 
Mr. Ahmed that he and his colleagues had a way to do the right thing 
independently of the Government. He assured him of his fullest 
sympathy and also that the Round Table Conference which must soon 
take place would also decide this communal question satisfactorily. In 
his letter addressed to Mr. Mahoniad Ali, Mr. Gandhi had made it 
perfectly clear that he was going 10 give his life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Many great men had tried to solve this question, but it was Mahatma 
Gandhi alone who had brought the Muslim lion and the gentle cow of 
Hinduism together. That was only for a short time but he believed 
that if the Government had not interrupted the process by incarceration 
ol Gandhi, Muslim unity would have been accomplished as a lasting 
pact, He assured that an honest, sincere and strong effort would be 
niade in their Round Table Conference to meet the Maliomedan point of 
view. He was a firm believer in Hinduism, but also yielded to none in 
his admiration of the Church of Islam. 

Inspite ol desperate attempts made by the Govt, whips, there was 
no enthusiasm, even amongst the Muslim members to support Mr. 
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Kabiniddin’s inspired resolution, and on the motion of another Muslim 
member, Mr. Sciiamnad, the resolution was adjourned sine die. 

RESOLUTIONS WITHDRAWN 

The next resolution on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. 
DORAlSWAMY IYENGAR urging that the 18th of March, the day of 
Gandhi’s incarceration, be declared a national holiday, but when called 
upon by the President, he did not move it. 

Next Came Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution which was withdrawn after 
the Home Member’s announcement that Govt, would remove the bar 
against the appointment of vakils as permanent H. C. Judges and that 
the existing proportion of the civilian element would also be changed 
in the light of the reports of the Le; Commission and the Bar Committee. 

Removal of the Ban on Horniman. 

When the Assembly meet after lunch Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that alt 
restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India 
be removed. The mover said Mr. Horniman was a lover of liberty of 
person, of press and speech, the three inalienable things on the face of 
the earth, He was deported in times of panic in the year 1916 under 
rule 3 of section 2 ot the Defence of India Act but the grounds 
were not specified in the order at the time. But after a month of depor¬ 
tation Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons that the reasons, 
were two, namely, that the “ Bombay Chionicle " of which Mr. Horniman 
had been the Editor had published ceitain false ntws regarding the 
use of soft-nosed bullets by Biiush troops during the riots in Delhi 
and that the paper was distributed tree i mong the troops in the 
hope of exciting disaffection. But the Board of Directors of the 
“Chronicle" repudiated the allegations. Mr. Horniman trwd his best 
lor an opportunity to disprove the statements made by Mr. Montagu 
but no opportunity was given and when Mr, Horniman sent a letter 
10 Mr. Montagu controverting the statements the reply came that the 
House of Commons was not the proper place to deal with the letter. 
W'hen the Defence of India Act ceased to be in force six months 
after conclusion ot peace the Secretary of State would not recommend 
an order of passport being given to Mr. Horniman to return to India. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State had absolutely given h m?elf 
up in the matter but in answer to a series of questions in the House 
ot Commons Mr. Montagu later replied that the question of the return 
of Mr. Horniman was one within the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay. Now Sii George Lloyd had gone and Sir Leslie Wilson 
had come m. His Excellency had already since his assumption of office 
given satisfaction to the people of Bombay Presidency and of India 
by the release of Savatkar, the solution of the Borsad Satyagraha 
campaign and the release, of Mr. Gandhi. The people of India of 
every shade of opinion demanded that Mr. Horniman should be allowed 
to leturn. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the resolution, said that 
there was no order of deportation in force against Mr, Horniman. All 
that was required was that Mr. Horniman should obtain a passport for 
coming back to India. There was no restriction on Mr. Horniman's 
liberty in England. The sole restriction was on his returning to India, 
Mr. Horniman was deported for the whole course of his conduct of 
the ‘‘ Bombay Chronicle " for a series of months. Several speakers had 
described Mr. Horniman as a lover of India, lover of liberty etc. 
Sir Malcolm was not there to justify the order of deportat'on because 
that order was not now in question nor was this the proper place to 
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discuss the merits and demerits of Mr. Horniman’s conduct of the 
" Chronicle The real venue for the decision was not here but 
in London. The case was now with the Secretary of State and 

his return depended on such advice as he might give to the passport¬ 

issuing authorities, but the Secretary of State before giving his advice to 
the passport authorities will naturally consult the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay and on the recommendation of these 

Governments the Secretary of State would decide, but their advice was 
not binding. " In the past we had been consulted and we held that 
it was undesirable to allow him to return. That is still our view, 
but we attach the greatest importance to the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay and if they believe that there is no danger of public 
Safety in allowing Mr. Horniman to return then we shall support their 
view. But at present the opinion of the Government of India is that his 
return will be dangerous. The decision rests with the Secretary of State 
and our duty is only to recommend 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH regretted the attitude taken up by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey who was only quibbling on the points. The order 
of deportation came to an end as soon as Mr. Horniman left 

the shores of India and now that Mr. Horniman was in England 
he was not allowed to return even after nearly five years and for 
this they resorted to the discreditable method of preventing the 
passport being issued. You refuse to try him but you make 
allegations, you deport the man and you don’t issue the passport. 1 
say, no civilised Government can justify this position. The Secretary 
of State has put forward two allegations which are absolutely false. 
As regards the allegation of distribution of papers to the members 
of the army I say a greater lie was never manufactured. 1 
challange the Home Member to prove the truth of the statement. It 
was a lie manufactured for the purpose of justifying deportation and 
yet the Government in India think that Mr. Horniman is a dangerous 
man. It is the biggest blot on your administration in India and on 
your sense of justice and fair-play. 

Pandit Malaviya described the action of the Government as a 
piece of melancholy meanness. It was derogatory to the position of 
the Home Member fo put forward such a miserable plea as he had 
done. It was an abuse of power to deport a person without any 
charge and without giving him trial and yet refuse permission to return. 

Mr. Chamanlal described the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as 
irivolous. Replying in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu had said 
that the decision of the question rested with the Governor of Bombay. 
This reply was not consistent with the statement of the Home Member 
that it rested with the Secretary of State. He challenged the Home 
Member to prove the charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Why not prosecute him ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey;—We prefer not to do it. Now, Sir. as regards his 
return, if the Bombay Govt, thinks that in the altered situation to-day or 
henceforth Mr. Horniman's return to India would not be a danger then we 
shall be guided by that opinion because that would be the opinion of 
those responsible on the spot. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, Government not claim¬ 
ing a division. 

Supplementary Demands 

The Assembly met on the aoth February to consider Supple¬ 
mentary grants. The Swarajists were absent and the House was thin. Sir 
BASIL BLACKETT moved demands ior supplementary grants amounting to 
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Rs. 12,85,000. He explained that the presentation of these demands 
did not mean that the Government Bulget estimates had exceeded 
by this amount, but that under certain specific heads, they had 
exceeded the estimates. He assured that the savings under other 
heads would couater and balance the excess in others, and added that 
the demands placed before the Assembly had been agreed to by the 
Standing Finance Committee. The Demands for supplementay grants 
asked for were under 33 heads, only a dozen of which were subjected 
to discussion. 

The first item debated was the demand for over Rs. 3 lakes for 
the CUSTOM Uapartraent. It was pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett 
that the four iakh cut made by the Assembly in respect of this Depart¬ 
ment could not be realised. He emphasised that when the Customs 
duty was high, trade was more liable ti devise means to evade the 
duty. Extra vigilance on the part of the Customs authorities was the 
only remedy. He assured the House that the extra expenses would 
result in a very large return t) the revenues, which might otherwise 
lie lost. 

Mr. Ramchandra Rao ne.xt raised the question of the indo-europsan 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT under which head a demand for Rs. 1,91,000 
had been put forward. 

Sir Purshottamdas and some other members complained that the 
papers in connection with the various demands wore given to them very 
late and they could not possibly cximine the proposals satisfactorily, 
and that the remarks given 01 the paper supplied in explanation were 
very inadequate. 

A'ter explanations from the Hone and the Finance members the demand 
was passed. 

ddr. Gour moved a cut of one lakh under general ad.ministration 
under which the Government had been ab'e to give effect only to one 
lakh reduction out of the five lakhs proposed by the Assembly. Tna 
d'mance Member explained that the Government had already retrenched 
under this heal to the extent of six lakhs, as recommended by tho 
Inohcape Committee, and one lak'i additional, and that they could not 
reduce more without injuring the work of the departments. Dr. Gour, 
thereupon, withdrew the motion. 

The debate next centred round the cut moved by Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao under the head ‘.Miscellaneous’ and raised the question of the ap¬ 
pointment of the JUDICIAL DELAYS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Duraiswamy spoke at length in criticism of its appointment. 
He said that the Government had done the whole thing in a hurry. 
The Viceroy announced his decision to appoint the Committee when the 
last Assembly was dying and actually appointed the Committee six days 
before the new Assembly was to meet. He objected to this procedure, 
and maintained that the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly 
ought to have been asked to consider the advisability of its appoint¬ 
ment. He was anxious that delays in justice should be removed, but 
felt that the procedure adopted by the Viceroy was thoroughly wrong. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the Committee was undertaking 
most beneficient public work. He pointed out that the opinion of the 
Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly had not been sought, 
due to the fact that the last Assembly had been dissolved and the 
new one had not yet met. But he recognised the principle that in such 
Cases the opin ons of the Standing Committee should be sought. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew his resolution, and the demand 
was passed. After lunch all the other grants were passed. 
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The Legislative Assembly re-assembled on 21st February to consider 
the introduction of six non-official bills and the sitting lasted less than 
an hour- 

Mr. KANGACHARIAR introduced the Bill to provide that when 
fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly preliminary 
warning shall be given. He explained that after the Punjab occurrences 
and firing in Madras and elsewhere it had become essential to regulate 
the use of fire-arms and to provide against indiscriminate firing by the 
ofificers. He said the necessity for such regulation was recognised by 
the Government who accepted in part Mr. Sastri's resolution moved in 
the Council of State in August 1921. When a bill was presented to the 
Assembly, the speaker and others had given notice of amendments. 
Government thereupon dropped the bill altogether. He recalled that 
he again raised this question last year on the occasion of the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, but as the section relating to the subject 
was not in the bill, his amendment was ruled out. Pie had now put it in 
his present Bill. Some people might think that this Bill was not adequate 

and others hold that it was more than adequate. This could be discussed 

later in detail. 

The operative clause of the bill runs; 

(i) Fire arms should be used only if such an assembly cannot be 
otheiwise dispersed and no fire-arms as a rule should be used except on 
the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on 
the spot, provided that when immediate measures should be taken to 
prevent imminent danger or injury of a serious kind to ihe public, 
the seniormost officer or military officer present on the spot may give 

the written authority instead and the same shall be communicated to 

the nearest magistrate forthwith. 

{2) Before the assembly is fired upon fullest warning should be given 
by all available means to (he assembly that unless it disperses within a 
given time it will be fired on. 

(3) The person given the authority to fire shall be ordinarily given 
such interval between the warning and firing as he considers sufficient 
in all the circumstances of the case. 

(/]) A full report of the occurrence shall be made in all cases when 
such assembly is dispersed by the use of firearms to the nearest first class 
magistrate within 24 hours of the occurrence and such report shall be 
a public document. 

(a) If the person is himself a first class magistrate his report shall 
be made to the District Magistrate and if the person is a District 
Magistiate his report shall be made to the next highei authority. Any 
person injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband 
or wife ol a peison killed by the use of fire-arms may make a complaint 
against any person for any offence committed by him by reason of any 
act purporting to be done under this chapter, 

Indian Registration Act. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR moved for introduction of a Bill to amend 
the Indian Registration Act. 'Ihe Bill was introduced. 

Age ot Consent. 

Dr. GOIJR next introduced a bill to raise the age of consent from 12 to 
14 years. He said the age of consent has been raised to t6 in Egypt and a 
similar proposal was also before the Hou-e of Commons. He admitted 
that the last Assembly had rejected the proposal of Bakshi Sohanlal, but 
the principles of the bill had found favour. 

Mr. RAMA lYENGAK asked leave for initoducing the bill to amend 
the Evidence Act with a view to lacilitate administration of justice in suits 
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relating to mortgage bonis by ameadiug section in. Sir Henry Moncrief 
Scnitli showed the Bill was not necessary and the House refused by 
introduction 15 votes to 34. 

Tne next bill stood in the name of Mr. Neogy to amend the Railway 
Act. But he did not move it. 

Religious Trusts. 

Ur. GOUR introduced another bill to make provision for batter 
management ot Hindu religious and charitable trust property and lor 
enmring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such 
properties. Dr. Gour explained that the provisions were in accordance 
with the Muhammadan Wakf Estates Law enacted last year. 

The Asiembly mot next on the 25th February for official business. 
Sr Charles lanes introduced a bill to amen 1 the Sea Customs Act in 
accordance with the recommendations ol the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
S.r Basil Blacke t then moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on ths Indian Coi lage Amendment Bill be considered. 

The Jaito Massacre Adjournment. 

When the hour struck 12 Pundit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA asked lor 
permission to move adjournment ot the House to discuss the occurrences 
of the 2ist instant at Jaito (Mabha), occurrences which, he said, had 
resulted in the death ot a number of His Majesty's subjects variously 
estimated between 14 and 150. That deaths took place was undeniable 
and that firing was resorted to by officers at Jaito was also undeniable. 
The question then was as to how the firing took place and how was 
It that numerou- deaths had occurred. To consider how the situation 
arose it was necessary to go back to the previous incidents. 

Taking Cover under Rules, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey wanted to know purely on a point of order 
whether this adjournment motion can be moved because the occurrences 
took place in an Indian State territory. 

The President pointed out that under Rules 12 and 23 of the Rules 
there could be no discussion either by way of resolution or by motion 
lor adjournment on a matter affecting the rclatious of His Majesty's 
Government or the Governor-General-in-Council or Gavornor-General with 
any Prince or Chief under the Suzerainty of His Majesty or relating 
to the affairs ol any Prince dr Chief or to the administration of any 
Indian terAtory. Pundit Malaviya could therefore not move the 
adjournment, but the President was prepared to hear Pundit Malaviya. 

Pundit Malaviya ;—Sir, 1 am not discussing a question relating lo 
the administration of the affairs of an Indian territory. I submit that 
the death of so many ot His Majesty's Indian subjects is a matter to 
be considered by this House and the Government of India. 1 wish to 
confine my proposilion specifically to the incidents at Jaito. If 1 refer 
to any prior incident it is only lo explain connected incident, I do 
not go into tlie question of the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 
on its merits or to say anything regriding the administration wliich 
has been substituted in tbe Kablia State, but f hope any member of 
this Assembly is eiuitled to raise a 'discussion on lliis extraordinary 
afidir relating to the death of several ot Jlis Majosty'.s InJian subjects. 

Sir Malcolm ■ Hailey on a point of order again said that the rule 
makes no dillerence between ordinary administration or any incident ol 
an extraordinary nature arising in rile course of the administration of 
an Indian State. 

Pundit MalaviyaMay 1 ask the Hon'ble tlie Home Member if Mr. 
William Johnston is an officer of the Government of India and secondly 
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if he came to Delhi two days before the occurience took place at Jaito in 
order to take instructions from the Government of India. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey :—Mr. William Johnston is an Officer of the 
Government of India and is now acting as the Administrator of the 
Nabha territory. He has from time to time taken instructions from the 
Government of India. 

Pandit Malaviya Did he come two days before the occurrence 
took place ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey ;—He was in Delhi some days before. 

President :—The Hon’ble Pundit has not satified me that he is 
within the rights in asking for permission. 

Pundit Malaviya ;—1 want you to consider whether the rule is meant 
to cover an extraordinary case like the occurrence on the 21st at Jaito, 
1 submit that the rule does not debar consideration of such a serious 
situation where the Piince has gone out of his State under an arrange¬ 
ment with the Government of India and where the Government of India 
have appointed an administrator of their own who is acting under the 
instructions of the Government of India through the Home Member of 
the Viceroy, Moreover the incident involved the deaths of His Majesty’s 
Indian Subjects who rctide not in an Indian State but in the British 
Territory ot the Punjab, 

Mr. Kangachariar •—I want to know whether it could be the 
intention of the rule that such a serious question could not be discussed. 
The circumstances do not refer to ordinary administration. 1 ask in 
view of the seriousness of the situation whether the rule should not 
at once be modified. 

President f would ask the Hon’ble Mr. Kangachariar (Deputy 
President) what he would have done if he had been in the Chair. The 
rules are both wide and explicit and this is not a subject which can 
be discussed on the floor of this House. 

Members Walk Out 

Thertupon Pundit Malsviya collected the pvpeis before him and withdrew 
from the chamber followed by Swaiajista & Independents. 

Sikh Grievances 

February 26TH witnessed another succession of defeats for the 
Gevcinment when the conditions of the Sikhs in the Punjab was raised 
in debate. The Swarajists attended in full strength to lend their sup¬ 
port to the hikh giievances and the debate was veiy lively. 

Sardar GULAB SINGH moved that a Committee consisting of two- 
thirds non-cfficial elected membeis of both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, and enc-tbitd officials be appointed to enquire into the 
grievances of the Sikh communiiy, and to report on the Akali move¬ 
ment, He traced the history of Sikhism and the origin of the present 
troubles. He said that to the Sikhs their Gurdwatas were more precious 
than even Swaiaj, and the extreme religious fervor of the community 
could be imagined by the fact that under Moghul rule, a Muslim General 
vient to the Sikhs with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the 
other, and the Sikhs chose to be killed rather than be converts. The 
Sikh religion was based on democratic principles. It was only under 
British rule that irresponsible Executive Officeis of the Government 
began to encroach upon Sikh rights, and the cases instituted in Law 
Courts brought no justice against mismanagement by Mahants. It was 
only a foreign Government, run by irresponsible Executive Officers 
which tolerated the continuance of such mismanagement, and the 
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desecration of the Gurdwaras by the misdeeds of Mahants. There was 
the Nankana tragedy, followed by the Guru-ka-Bagh affair, where the 
Sikhs had remained ,non-violent. The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and the Akaii Dal had been organised with absolutely no political 
motive, but solely for the purpose of reforming Sikh shrines, and 
ensuring the performance of proper rights and ceremonies. But the 
Sikhs, who had fought the battles of the Empire, were rewarded by 
repression. 1,300 of them were wounded and 5.700 were imprisoned in 
connection with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair alone. The Sikhs bad, however, 
preserved perfect non-violence under the gravest pi evocation. It was 
therefore an utter lie to say that they went armed to Jaito, and that 
they fired. The Sikhs who had remained non-violent under much 
graver provocation, could not resort to violence at Jaito. So far as 
the Nabha affair was concerned, he asserted that the abdication of 
the Maharaja was not voluntary, that it was brought about by 
intimidation and intrigue with a view to give a blow to the Sikh 
Pantb. The Gurdwara Committee stood for religious freedom and could 
tolerate no interference with this right in respect of the Gurdwara at 
Jaito. The genuineness of the movement and its religious and non¬ 
political character could be judged by the support it has obtained 
from the loyal, retired Military pensioners and the Sikh Sadbus. 

M. Abul Kassim strongly objected to the reference to Muslim 
General but Mr. Gurlab Singh refused to withdraw the statement. Mr. 
Calvert, the Punjab official, then rose and gave the view-point of 
the Punjab Government. 

Dr. Goor’s Amendment 

Dr. GOUR moved an amendment leaving the personnel and proportion 
of officials and non-officials in the hands of the Government. He said 
that Mr. Calvert had admitted that giievances did exist and that the 
Punjab Government had failed to find a solution. A case for an 
ontsidc and independent tribunal was thus clearly established, and the 
matter could better be considered iti the p'acid and calm atmosphere 
oi the Central Legislature. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said that the Guru-ka-Bagh trouble was due to 
an official who created the trouble. He said that Mr. Calvert’s state¬ 
ment was wrong and that the Gurdwara Committee had been recognised 
by ibe Punjab Government as representative of a la'ge section of Sikh 
religious opinion. The Gurdwara Committee had natural sympathy with 
the Maharaja ol Nabba, who had been deposed, and the Committee 
asked for nothing more than the publication of the facts justifying 
such action. Further insult was offered when the Granthi was forcibly 
removed from the Jaito Gurdwara while he w'as performing the Akhand 
Path. The Gurdwara Committee took upon itself the duty of 
regulating the despatch of Jathas to hold the Akhand Path. The 
Committee had, under the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi, and teachings of 
their Gurus, fully followed and enjoined non-violence. Recently, Jaatha 
cf 500 started towards Jaito to perform the Akhand Path, which had 
been interrupted by force. A Government notification stated that only 
50 people could go to the Gurdwara, and they must return immediately 
after the Akhand Path. On learning this decision of the Government, 
Mr. Jodh Singh of the Gurdwara Committee wrote a letter to Sir 
John Maynard, the Home Member, urging in the interests of avoiding any 
further widening of the gulf between the Government and the Sikhs, 
not to interfere with the religious perfoimances, and to impose no 
restriction on the number ol those performing it and the time the 
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ceremony took. Pandit Malaviya asked what right the Government had, 
and under what law it acted, in putting restrictions on religious freedom? 
The result was that firing was resorted to. It had been alleged that 
women bad been improperly handled, and that some dead and wounded 
were burnt and removed to an unknown destination. Pandit Malaviya 
asserted that the Government should have left the Jatha to enter Jaito, 
because it would have remained uon-violent, and even if it had become 
violent after entry, the Government had forces at their command to 
meet violence. But the scene enacted by firing against innocent and 
non-violent people was a second JALLIANWALA B.'^GH, and disgrac’ful 
for any civilised Government. He hoped that the House would sanction 
a Committee to enquire into the whole problem of Sikh grievances and 
the brutal action of those at Jaito and of those who guided their policy. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY then opposed the motion on behalf of the 
Government. He prefaced his speech by saying that whatever observations 
he would make should not be taken as in any way prejudicing the 
course of action he might have to adopt elsewhere (as Governor of the 
Panjab). The Sikhs had shown great courage in the service of the Crown. 
There was no one who would not have sincere respect for the real 
devotion of the Sikhs to their religion, although he believed that in 
some of their manifestations of their religion they had sometimes gone 
beyond the principles of good citi2ensbip. Proceeding, the Home 
Member reminded the House of the several phases of the movement 
which led to the present situation in the Panjab. The movement was 
only of recent origin. Most of the shrines were in the possession of 
Mahants, but there arose a reforming party among the Sikhs which claimed 
to oust the Mahants, who had been for a great number of years in 
occupation, and whose rights were actually good in law. The reformers 
showed irritation at the delay in the settlement of the number of cases 
then pending, and they even claimed that the procedure provided by 
law was restrictive. As regards the Golden Temple, it was first managed 
by a Committee, the head of which was nominated by the Government. 
For many years the Committee did good work, but after some time, under 
the influence of the Reform movement, the Sikhs wanted to have 
greater control over the temple. Government were perfectly prepared to 
withdraw from the Managemeut. As a result of the negotiation, a 
Committee of thirty persons was nominated. Even this did not satisfy 
the Sikhs, who claimed 175 members on the Management Committee. 
Then came the Keys affair. The Government, not sure of the exact legal 
position, therefore, brought a friendly suit in order that the Law Court 
might decide the proper possession of the keys and the responsibility of 
the management. That was all ; nothing more. 

The next phase of the Sikh movement was in respect of th® 
Guru-ka*Bagh, where the Mahant wanted the protection of the belonging* 
to the temple. There was no judicial proof that the action of the 
Mahant was due to the act of the Government Officials. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey deplored the beatings, but, he said, they were courted by certain 
people who ought to have gone to the Civil Courts for claiming posses¬ 
sion of the lands. 

Then the movement turned in respect of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. This abdication was the result of a judicial 

enquiry in a dispute between Nabha and Patiala. It was in this 

connection that bodies of men organised by the Sikhs went to Jaito, 
ostensibly for religious purposes. At the same time, the Prabbandak 
Committee had announced that it was their intention to work for the 

restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha. But as the Nabha State had 
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come under the British administration, it was the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment, in the circumstances, to prevent any political demonstrations either 
lor the restoration of the Maharaja or against it. The Government ia 
no way prevented the holding of religious meetings, but only sought to 
prevent political demonstrations. That was why they allowed bodies of 
fifty persons to fluish their religious observances and leave the territory 
after the ceremony. For the purposes of a religious ceremony, nine 
persons were enough, and yet the Government allowed so many as 
fifty. No other order was possible. “ I wish to make it clear that 
these were definitely the orders of the Government of India. We did 
not leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We told 
him that he must, if possible, avoid the use of force. We had suc¬ 
cessfully avoided this all these four months. We made it quite clear 
to the Administrator that if the attempts were made on the 21st to 
break the cordon, to rush through the Police or the troops, then he 
must use such minimum force as is necessary. That was before the 
Jatha was to arrive at Jaito on the 21st, but the occurrence has 
now taken place, and they will form the subject of judicial proceedings. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey deprecated the appointment of any Committee 
of Enquiry by the House. Nevertheless, the Government of India 
would consider in consultation with the Punjab Government whether 
it was not possible to find some better machinery within their powers 
for enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and if possible, to find a solution in co-operation with the 
Government. Concluding, the Home Member said: " Let me add that 

there ia nobody in the Government who is an enemy of the aspira¬ 
tions of the Sikhs. There is no one who does not wish the old feel¬ 
ing of confidence and trust between the Government and the Sikhs to 
continue.” 

Amended Resolution Passed. 

Sir Gordon Fraser favoured Dr. Gour’s amendment. Mr, B. C. Pal 
warned Govt, of the effect of the Sikh unrest. Mr. Pilcher gave the 
die-hard Anglo-Indian view-point. After Sir Malcolm Hailey and an¬ 
other had spoken, the resolution, as amended by Dr. Gour, was 
passed without a division. 

Release of Sadar Kharak Singh. 

After lunch, Sardar KART.AR SINGH moved for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, ex-President of the Gurdwara Committee. He said 
that Sardar Kharak Singh was a noble old person. One of his offences 
was the manufacture of Kirpans for Sikhs, which was a quite lawful act. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Sardar Kharak Singh was the President 
of the Punjab Congress Committej and President of the Gurudwara 
Committee, and such a person was convicted on the most flimsy 
grounds that he declared in a speech that the British should serve as 
‘Bardas’ (meaning slaves) of Indians. He said that the word used 
must have been ‘bandas’ (meaning servants of the public). Even if the 
word 'Barda’ had been used, could it be a serious offence to say that 
under Swaraj the British should be servants and not masters ? He 
said that for this flimsy offence, Sardar Kharak Singh got three years. 
He regretted that the case was not defended. He did not agree with 
the Non-Co-operators in not defending cases, although he realised that 
the Non-Co-operators’ decision was not surprising, after the perversion 
and net failure of justice in the cases which had been defended. He 
further pointed out that the limit of injustice was reached when 
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Sardar Kharak Singh and others have been given further nine 
months’ imprisonment for refusal to give up wearing the black turban. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, taking Pandit Malaviya’s facts, observed that 
whatever the word used by Sardar Kharak Singh be, whether it was 
Banda or Barda, the audience to whom it was addressed could not 
have understood it as meaning public servants, and that made all the 
difierence. The Home Member said that he would ask for a report from 
the Punjab Government on the subject. He could give no guarantee, 
but I'e would consult the Local Government whether they considered 
desirable the remission cf the remaining sentence. 

The resolution of Mr. Kartar Singh was passed by a majority. 

Release of Ilasrat Mobani. 

Mr. SADIQ HUSSAIN then moved for the release of Mr. Hasrat 
Mobani by the remission of the sentence. He said that Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani is one of the noble and trusted sons of India, and that his 
only offence was that he wanted freedom for his country. He pointed 
out that Mohani had urged a change of the creed of the Congress at a 
time when the Muslim Iceling was very much strained. He pleaded for 
a policy of conciliation. 

Mr. Abdul Haye said that by imprisonment the Government could 
not reform Mr. Mohani, nor could they prevent the spread of the 
ideal advocated by him. 

An Amendment 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar said that there were wide differences 
regarding the kind of Swaraj India should have, and if Mr. Mohani 
defined it in the Congress and as President of the Muslim League 
as political independence, this should not be construed as an offence. 
He moved an amendment urging unconditional release, rather than 
remission of the sentence. 

Pandit Malaviya also supported the motion. He did not agree with 
the Maulana’s creed, but he held him as a true and honest person who 
was incapable of bribing a warder, for which alleged offence he was 
now undergoing imprisonment. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY pointed out that Mr. Hasrat Mohani bad 
urged the establishment of a parallel Govemment and guerillj, warfare 
" to kill the enemy wherever you find him". Moreover, Mr. Mohani had 
defended the Moplas’ acts, and had condemned the Hindus as aiding 
the British in the war against Moplas. Mr. Mohani had fully defend¬ 
ed himself before the Court, and the Judges described his speech as 
gross Sedition. He said that but for bis breaking gaol discipline and 
bribing the warder, Mr. Mohani would have been free to-day. He 
sympathised with and even respected those who went to gaol, because 
they wanted to uphold a course dictated by their conscience, and then 
abide by gaol rules. But he warned that those who went to gaol 
or broke discipline did great haim to the country by spreading 
the spirit of indiscipline and corruption, which, if allowed un¬ 
checked, might result in the break-down of the gaol administration. 
He pointed out that the Government had done a great deal during the 
past two years to improve the position of political prisoners, and 
warned the House against voting for the 'release of one who was remain¬ 
ing in gaol not for a political offence but for breaking gaol rule.s. 

The amended motion of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar for unconditional 
release was put to vote and carried despite Govt; opposition 



THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA’S 

Budget for 1924--25 

Speech of the Finance Member 
VELE1—29TH FBBtUABY 192^ 

In inlicducing ibe Budget for 1924-25, the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member, said :— 

Sir, 

If precedent liad been followed, I should cot now be opening my 
Budget. It has been the practice in past years for the financial 
statement lo be made on the morring of the ist of March, and to be 
followed immediately by a motion for leave to introduce the Finance 
Bill. This year, 1 propose to introduce the Finance Bill on the 1st 
of Match as usual : but I make my financial statement to-night out 
of regard for the convenience of almost every one concerned, except 
perhaps the Finance Member. The commercial community will be glad 
of tlie opportunity to study the budget announcements overnight 
instead of in the middle of a busy day; and 1 am also glad to 
afford some slight relief to the devoted band of officials who, on past 
occasions, have been kept at work all night in order to bring a new 
finaocial statement safely info the world in the morning, 1 am told 
that a record is being created in the presentation of the Government 
of India’s Budget on the 2gth Febtuaty. But the choice of February 
29th has no significance except that it happens this year lo be the day 
before the 1st of March. The suspicion that to-day was chosen in 
order to enable us to impose taxes, which are annual taxes, until 
the 29th February 1928 is. 1 hasten to assure the House, unfounded. 

2. I had occasion a year ago to lament that I could not give 
■«xact figures for 11)22-23 and had to be content with what I described 

as nothing more than a second guess, on the basis of nine or ten 
month’s figures of what the actual out-turn would be of the Budget 
lot the year then about to close. 1 had even better reason than 1 
knew for this complaint. The figures which 1 then gave for 1922-23 
showed revenue at a total of 121 crores and expenditure at a total ol 
138! crores, leaving a deficit of i;J- crorcs. The actual figures show that I 
over-stated the deficit by no less than 2| crores. Kevenue amounted 
to I2i'4i crores and expenditure to 136-43 crores, leaving a deficit of 
I5‘02 crores. The improvement was mainly under tlie head of Military 
Expenditure, where, in addition to other minor improvements, a sum oi 
£ 800 000 provided as the Indian share of the cost of disbanding surplus 
troops was not, in the md, utilised. In view of this important 
flifierence between the revised Budget figure, to which some prominence 
is given in the annual Budget btatement and the actual out-turn, whiefi 
receives practically no publicity, there will be bound up and circulated 
with the Budget speech a comparative table showing the actual out-turn 
tor each of the last ten years, which will, I think, be convenient; 
to those who desire to study our finances. 

3. My inability to present anything more than a second guess is 
even more vexing thi.s year than it was a year ago. Last year, un¬ 
happily the only question was how large the actual deficit would be , 

20 
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this year it may well be that the progress of revenue and expenditure 
in the last two months of the year make all the difference between a 
surplus and a deficit on ordinary revenue, in every year but two of 
the last ten years the final out-turn of the year has proved more 
favourable than the revised budget estimates have indicated. 

4. The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided 
for a surplus of Hi lakhs. The estimated revenue amounted to lyfQo 
crores and the estimated expenditure to 13^09 crores. I warned the 
House more than once that neither on the revenue nor on the expenditure 
side could the figures in the budget estimates be counted upon with 
any great assurance. The revenue figures were arrived at in a 
spirit ol some optimism as to tlie prosperity of trade and commerce 
not altogether justified in the light of Eutojiean conditions, while the 
expenditure figures assumed that we should succeed in introducing and 
giving full effect to retrenchments recommended by the Jnchcape Committee 
with much greater rapidity than a cautious Finance Member could 
promise. The information available at the present date makes it clear 
that our revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. On the other hand, 
1 am glad to be able to inform the House that we have succeeded 
in reducing expenditure to a figure considerably below the budget 
estimate. The present indications are that the total revenue will 
amount to ii9'52 crores as against an estimate of i34'9o crores and the 
total expenditure to lag'QO crores as against an estimate of 13409 
crores leaving a deficit of ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. I leave out 
of account a windfall, of which I shkll have more to say later. I 
mention it here only in order to bring out the haiipy fact that, while the 
margin between ordinary revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our 
revised Budget, is so narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures 
are available, to say for certain wliether there is a .surplus or a 
deficit, we are (even on the most unfavourable assumption) sore of a 
considerable realised surplus after taking extraordinary revenue into 
account. 

Review of the year 1923-24. 

REVENUE 

5. As in 1922-23, so in 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes 
not indeed of a boom in trade, but of a steady revival of which 
there seemed to be some signs early in the year. These hopes have 
once again not been fulfilled although it seems likely that there will be 
in 1923-24 a record surplus ol exports over imports. Huring the first 
ten months of the financial year, the surplus in value of exjxirts of 
merchandise amounts to 103 47 crores as against 62I crores in the 
corresponding period last year and an adverse balance of 29‘6o crores 
the year before. ,lhe net imports of bullion, although substantial, have 
not reached the figures of 1922-23 with the result that there remains a 
net balance after allowing for bullion of 63'42 crores in favour of India 
as against 20^ crores a year ago and an adverse balance of 33 crores 
in the. first ten months of 1921-22 

6 The volume of our export trade has continued to expand. 
The chief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amounts to 600,000 
tons in the first nine months of 1923-24, due almost entirely to a 
resumption of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any exception every 
class of goods shows some inenase. This is true of imports also, which 
show a serious decline in tw'o^ cases only. In one of these the House 
will be specially interested. The imports of coal into India fell by 
exactly a third or by 2,84,000 tons m the first nine months of the 
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current year 'when compared ■with those of the corresponding period 
of 1922-23. ‘’Grey twist and yarn” and ‘‘Grey piece-goods" also 
declined, but the quantity ot practically every other class of imports 
has increased, while at the same time there has usually been a small 
fall in values. The year has been one of fairly steady, though at 
times difficult trade, but favourable to India in the balance. 

7. Prices of Indian products have on the whole remained remaik- 
ably steady throughout the year, wdth the exception of raw cotton which, 
owing to the unccttainly and the eventual shortage of the American 
supply, has been subject to considerable fluctuaticn. In November 
1923 cotton piices reached their highest level since 191b. This has 
inevitably reacted upon the activities of the cotton industry. Food 
grains, on the other hand, have fallen steadily since April ard the 
wholesale prices of cereals in Calcutta in December last was only 5 per 
cent above the level at the end of July 1914. Sugar showed a tendency to 
advance, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. 'J he prices of 
raw jute has lieen consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods in the preceding year. 

The close cl 1923 was characterised by somewhat fiimer piices for 
raw materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is iair to say 
tliat there is a greater s^nse of security among producers and merchants 
than at this time last year. The period of large retains has, however, 
passed and several industries have still to adjust themselves lurther 
to lower rates of profit. 

8. CUSTOMS—-The slow recovery of trade and the fall in prices of 
imported articles have resulted in our being once again disappointed, in our 
Custom receijits. The actual figures for Customs receipts up 10 the end of 
January point to a net revenue for the year of 40’42 crorcs as 
ccmparecl with the Budget estimate of 45'io crores. ‘Sugar’ provides 
1,15 lakhs less revenue than we had anticipated, ard it is evident that 
under this head insufficient allowance was made lor 'he reduced 
tarifi valuation. While the volume of imports of other articles has in 
most eases nut been unsatisfactory. the amount collected on accovint 
of our ‘ad valorem' duties has declined. We anticipate a decrease 
cf 73 lakhs under imports of ' piece goods,', 58 lakhs under 
'm-etals,' and 35 lakhs under 'cullery and hardware,’ wh»le owing 
to adver.se condiiions in the Bombay mill industry the 'excise duty' 
of 'cotton manufactures’ wi'l fail short of the Budget by 38 lakhs. 

9. To the extent of about 50 lakhs the failure of Customs 
revenue to fulfil our expcctatioiis is due to the decision of the 
Bombay High Court that stores imported by Railway companies 
working Stale lines come under the definition of Government stores 
and have to be glassed free ot duty. An appeal has been preferred to 
the Privy Council against this judgment. If we are successful, we 
shall recover 50 llakhs Iroui the Company-managed Railways which 
will get the Revenue side ot the Budget of 1923-24. If, however, we 
are not successful, we shall not only lail to realise the 50 lakhs in ques¬ 
tion but we shah have to pay to the Raiiway Companies a lurther 
sum, estimated at about 2 crores, by way of refund of duty 
collected from them after the definition 'of Governments stores” on 
which we had always liiihetto acted was brought into question before 
the Courts. 

10. railways—T he Budget estimate of gross receipts from Rail¬ 
ways was placed at 95'57 crores. During the earlier part ot the financial 
>ear the publishetl figures of weekly earnings were unsatisfactory. They 
were considerably affected during the monsoorr and again in December 
by breaches in important lines due to flood and storm. Since the 
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middle of December, however, there has been a striking improvement 
in gross receipts which enables us to place our estimate for the whole 
year at the figure of 94 92 crores .^hich is only i J crore less than 
the liudget estimate. Ou the other hand, we have eff-tcted a matetial 
reduction in working expenses and, in addition, the outgoings under the 
head of Programme Revenue expenditure have been less than we 

expected, and I may add, less than is really desiiabie in the interests 
of our Railway properties. The total saving in working expenses as 

compared with the Budget, amounts 10 ryj crores. We thus anticipate 

an improvement of 58 lakhs m our net receipts 

INTEREST, CURRENCY ETC.— Under the heads of '■ Interest", 
"Currency" and •'Miscellaneous''there is improvement of 1,42 lakhs, 
largely due to the higher prices for short momy in London and to the 
fact that iavourable opportunities lor remit'auce lia\c enabled us to 

build up large reserves in sterling wiucli wdl be very nseltil to us 
during the coming year. 

Jt. OPIUM, I’OSTS & TEl.KGRAPHS—Opium receipts (xceed the 
estimate by 38 lakhs, but there is a decline of 22 lakhs in the 

net gain to Central revenues from the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

12. SALT—Honourable Members will not suspect me of forgetting 

salt. The Budget provided for a total salt revenue of iij crores, includ¬ 
ing the additional 4 5 crorei expected from the doubling of the duty. 
Circumstances wnich are not unfamiliar have had the elft-ct of seriously 
interlering with the normal progress of salt revruue during the 
year. 'i'o begin with, there were very large issues of salt during 

January and I'eb uary 1923 in anticipation ot the enhancement of 
the duty. The hope of profiting by a reduction in duty in 1924—25 
has now led traders, especiallv iu Northern India, to jeduce their 
■stocks as far as possible. An examination of pa'-t statistics shows 
that the issues against consurapt on in a normal year wouid amount 
at the pres nt time to approximately 495 lakhs of maunds. The 
actual issues lor 1923-24 are expected to amount 10 about ,380 

lakhs of maunds. The over-ssue during January and February 
1923 may bo put at appiox'malely 30 lakhs of maunds, so that 
something like 80 laklis 01 maunds represents the amount of 

salt which would have been issued but for the anticipation of 
a leduclion of duty in the presenc Budget. 1 may add ihat I 
have been unable to find any evidence that the restricted issues have 
been accompanied by any leductiou in actual consumption. In the 
result, wc now anticipate that our total revenue trom sale in 1923-2^ 
will amount to 8| crores, wiiic 1 is 3 croies less than the esiimate. 

EXPENDHURE. 

13. OPIUM—The only important excess of exprndituie over the 
estimate occurs under the heal ‘‘Opium". It win be remembeied that 
a supplementary grant of 77 lakhs was voted during the July session 
to enable us to meet an excess of payments to ciiltivaiijis in the 
United Provinces and in the Central tnuia States due to an iuctease 
in the out-turn of the last crop It is now expected that the excess 
will actually amount to 70 lakhs. 

14. DISCOUNT ON TREASURY BILLS, INTEREST O-N RUPEE 
LOANS, ETC.—There has bet n a tubstantial sav.ng 011 the Budget pro¬ 
vision for discount on Tteisury Hills wh ch reflects the great improvement 
in our ways and means position. On the 31st March 1922, I rcasury 
Bills outstanding with the public reached the lormulable total ot 34 
crores. This figure had been reduced to 22 crotes on the 31st March 
IQ23, On the 31st March i9.'4 it will be approximately 2 cfore.r. tt 
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is not necessary for me to emphasise the great gain to our fiaaaciai 
security wiiich these figures disclose. VVith a larg.; amount of debt 
maturing tiom day to day. all within a few months, we were in a 
serious position if any unhappy emergency had arisen. The Finance 
IJepartment’s constant anxiety was to know how to find the money if 
Treasury Bills had to be repaid, and they were often at the me. cy of 
the market if the bdls had to be renewed Th 1 market also appre¬ 
ciates its release ironi constant demands by the Government for short 
money. Indeed, siicli is the perversity of human nature that the 

cmiplaint now tends to be that there are not enough Treasury Bills 
to go lound. The favourable rate at which the current year's rupee 
loan was issued has also resulted in a saving on Bu.Jget provision for 
cliarges connected with new loans. There has been a small exces in 

tile provision for new sterling loans owing to onr having raised ifi 

mi lion pounds in London instead of tfie 15 ra Uion pounds tentatively 
entered in the B idgot statera mt On the whole, we ex/ect a saving 
of /I lakhs in the gro-s interest charges on out debt. 

15. SINKI.m; hlJ.MDS—Under the heads of sinking fund , there 

is a net saving oi do lakhs, as we have found it unnecessary, owing 
to the improved state of the Goveminont securities market, to use 

any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs which has been 
made during the last few years for supporting the two long-term 5 per 
cent rupee loans. 

16. MliyfTAKY JiXBFNDlTURE -The Budget estimates of .Military 
expeadiiure or 1923-21 amounted to 05 05 crorcs gross and, 62 crores net. 
.\s has already been announce 1 to the House, fail effect has now been 
given to the reductions in British troops proposed by the Ketrenchment 
Cornmittei except in the case of one cavalry regiment and, though the 
full resulting economies will not accrue until i9’4-25. His Excellency the 
('ommandcr-ici-Chief lias lound it passihe by means of various econo¬ 
mics to reduce the established charges oi the Military services for 
1923-24 to 6o| crores a. against the lipirc of or'94 crores included in 
the original estini ite. A non-recurrent credit of 2]- cr..ires from con¬ 
sumption or dtspisil of surplus scores was provided for in accordance 
widr the recommondations of the Ketrenchmouc Committee, d'tie accuat 
credit will amount to approximately 3 crores. On the other hand, 
the latest estimate of special expenditure in Waxiristan is about 2 
crores as against the figure of rt>9 crores included in tlic Budget. 
Gratuities, etc., for demrbihsed officers, for which 62 lakhs was pro¬ 
vided, will cost us ij c ores. 

17. All these figures include sterling expenditure converted into 
rupees at i6d., and on this basis th 1 revised Military estimate stands 
at fio'ao crores net. From this total a sum of 40 lakhs has to be 
deducted representing the saving under the head of Exchange, making 
the net figure 59';'4 crores—a total saving of 2,20 lakhs or, if ex¬ 
change be excluded, of 1,80 lakhs. 

18. The non-recurrent raving of 3 crores in lespect of stores has 
of course been a prom nent factor in keeping down our Military ex¬ 
penditure in 1923-24. Our position has a so been materially assisted 
by a non recurrent leceipt of 41 lakhs. During the war temporary 
lines were constructed for a number of Indian Battalions raised lor 
the Bnfi.sh Government, and the cost of these lines was charged to 
the British Government. Since the tetmination of the war tlie lines 
have been gradually disposed of, but the British Government have 
only recently accepted our contention that the sale-proceeds belong to 
the Indian exchtquer in consequence of the arrangement ai rived at 
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when the fuither contribution towards the expenses of the war was 
agreed to by India. 

It). EXCHANGE—^Tbere has also been a saving of J crore under 
other heads of Civil Expenditure, but the largest saving on the ex¬ 
penditure side occurs under the head “ Exchange." The rate cf exchange 
has except lor a few days, stood above the figure of is. ^d. assumed 
for the puiposes of the Budget for 1923-24. It has stood above is. sd. 
almost ccntinnously since November and the average rate for the 
current financial year is expected to work out to approximately is. 
4jd. The resultant saving in net expenditure outside India, includ¬ 
ing Military expenditure and expenditure on commercial services 
chargeable to revenue, amounts to 128 lakhs. In addition, there is 
a raving in exchange of approximately 30 lakhs in respect of capita! 
expenditure. 

S U M M R A R Y 


20. The above variations in revenue and expenditure are sum 
marised below ;— 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Customs revenue, less 


(+ Better 

—Worse) 

4.68 

bait revenue, less 


. . 

3.05 

Opium revenue, more 

• . 

3 » 

. . 

Net receipts from Railways, more .. 

58 


Net receipts from Posts and Tele- 
grphs, less (62 lakhs of the deteri¬ 
oration is nominal. due to the 
debit to the Department for the 
first time of the cost of pensions 
and to payment made for the stock 
of pos age and telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken over 
by the Department) 



Interest, Currency and Miscellaneous 
receipts, more 

r,42 


Mililaiy receipts, more 

* . 

1.17 

. . 

Loss by exchange on revenue realised 
in England as compared with is. 
4d. jaie assumed for Budget 


13 

Minor variations 

•• 

17 


Total 

. . 

3.72 

9,10 


Net deterioration in revenue 
Opium Expenditure, more 
Saving under expenditure on stamps 
and superantruaiion allowances and 
Tensions owing to transfers to the 
Posts and Te'egraphs Department 
(s e explanation above under Posts 
and Telegraphs receipts) 

Saving in interest chargeab’e to 
Posts and Ttlcgraphs and in capi¬ 
tal outlay of the Department 
changed to revenue 
Saving in gross interest payments ,. 


■ 5 . 3 ^’ 


40 

lA 
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Smaller interest recoveries from Pro 


vincial Governments 

Saving in provision for sinking 

•• 


25 

funds 

80 


. , 

Saving in gross Military expenditure 
Saving in exchange on gross expen¬ 
diture in England as compared to is. 

63 


• • 

4d. rate assumed for Budget 

Minor variations (mainly savings in 

1,41 



Civil expenditure) 

54 



Total 



95 


»_ 

_ , _ 

_ / 

Net saving in expenditure 


+4.19 


Net deterioration on Budget anticipations 

—1,19 


Surplus in Budget 

.. 

81 



Deficit now anticipated .. 38 

REALISED SURPLUS 

21. WINDFALL—So far I have been dealing only with ordinary 

revenue and expenditure. The figures are so nearly equal that, althougii 
they point to a small deficit, it would not be surprising to find that the 
final figures show, after all. a small surplus on the ordinary Budget. 
We have, however, been fortunate enough to come in lor a valuable 
legacy. There are certain sums which have for some time been lying 
in suspense and which represent the profits from the control of 
enemy ships and similar items. It has not hiiherto been possible to 
say how much, if any, of these sums could be credited to Indian 
revenues. A great number of intricate problems had to be cleared 
up first and even to-day there is stiU some possibility of couater- 
claims being established against a portion of the amounts in question. 
But we are able to say with fair certainty that millions (equi¬ 

valent at IS. qjd. to 4'73 crorcs) represeuting profits from the control 
of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 25 lakhs for the payment of Ex gratia 
grants to private individuals in consideration of losses suffered througii 
enemy action. If the whole of the remainder of this windfall were 
credited to the revenue of 1923-24, there would be a surplus (includ¬ 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary revenue) of over 4 crores after 
allowing for the deficit of 38 laklu provisionally entered 011 ordinary 
account. 

22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus 

would, in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt reduction, 
and, in view of tne deficits of previous years, it is c early desirable 
that as much of it as poisible should be so applied. An item of 
extraordinary revenue of this sort ought not to be used for meeting 
ordinary recurrent expenditure or, indeed, any expenditure normally 
chargeable against ordinary revenue. We have, however, still to 
provide the means of meeting the special charge of 2 crores for re¬ 
payment to the Railways of customs duty on imported railway 

materials if th« case goes against us in the Privy Council. This 

expeuditure is, indeed, part of the expenditure properly chargeable to 
1923-24 if it eventually has to be incurred. 1 therefore propose to 
retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in suspense 
pending the decision of the Privy Council. The remainder of tbs 
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surplus, estimated at present at approximately 2,06 lakhs, will be 
applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance oi new borrowings 
for capital expenditure. 

GENERAL 

25. I do not propose to go again over the ground which I 
covered a year ago in reviewing the position of India’s finances 
at the close of 1922-25. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that both in the provinces and the Central Government the 
era ol unbalanced budgets has now been brought to an end. 
We have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard 
to floating debt and can face the necessity of meeting shori-teim 
bonds which mature in the next few years with confidence. Lfiere 
is no longer any fear of our being forced to undesirable ex¬ 
pedients, such as currency inflation, in order to meet our out-goings. 
And if the time has not yet come at which wc can replace 
the present statutory, but inoperative, latio of 2s. gold to the 
Kupeo by an effective ratio, this is due not to our inability to 
maintain our currency in a sound condition but to a continuance of 
economic instability in other parts of the world, which makes imme¬ 
diate stabilisation unattractive. 

2^. The. improvtment in our position is happily reflected in the 
improved market price of all our rupee securities. On the 15th Fcb- 
ruaiy 19<!3, the 5 per cent, tax-free loan 1945-55 was quoted at 
Bs. 88-10; on the 15th February 1924 it was quoted at Ks. 98. 

The quotation tor the 3 per cent, loan 1929-47 risen in the same 
period from Bs. 82-10 to Rs. 93-2. In 1923 we were able fer the- 

first time since tgiy to raise money by a long-term issue, and the 
improved quotations which I have mentioned give us good reason to 
hope, that we may do tvtn better in 1924.25. More important still, 
the. general impitv<m<.nt n our position should enable us, as I shall 

Show later cn when I ceme to the Ways and Means Budget tor the 

editing year, to avoid any new boiiowiing in London. 

25. POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES—One striking feature of 
the year 1923-24 is the increased popularity of our Post Office Cash 
Certificates. Originally issued in 1917. these certificates, thanks to a 
strenuous campaign for saving, wore taken by the small investor to a total 
ol 8 crorcs n(d during the period ending 31st Maicb 1919- From that time 
onwards, year by year repayments considerably exceeded new purchases 
and on the 3iS( March 1923 the total outstanding had been reduced to 
3 crores. There is nothing which will give a greater stimulus to economic 
progress in India than the extension of the saving habit. The year 
1923-24 has seen a very hopeful development in this direction. From the 
1st April 1923 the terms on which Post Office Cash Cte tificates were issued 
were improved, so that they now offer a net yield of b per cent, 
compound interest to those who hold them tin maturity. At the 
same time as the issue of new certificates be^an, endeavours were made 
in various directions to popularise them, with the result that during tbi 
ten months ending ibe ytst January 1924 a total of 6 crores and 4! 
chores net (alter allowing for lepaynientt) was invested rn this way to 
the great advantage both of the siuaii iiiveslor who lent us the money 
and of ihe Govt, of India who borrowed it, as well as of the Indian 
people as a whole who are richer individually by the amount of their 
saving.s and collectively by the productive capital assets in which 
these savings have been invested. It may be necessary to reconsider 
ihe terms on which cash certificates arc issuea if. as scorns probable, 
the Government of India are able 10 place rupee loans m the open 
market on leims which show a considerable improvement on the yield 
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cif about si per cent, tubjcct to tax at which last year’s loans were 
issued. But it is my tamest hope, ai d 1 tiust that all members of 
the Legislature will use their influence in the same direction, that the 
habit of investing in Best Office Cash Certificates will go on spieading 
throughout Irdia and that both the rumber of small investors who 
take to the hfibil and the sfgitgate voJun.e of their purchases will 
go on increasing. 

26. The holders of all cur securities in India have benefited by 
the general improvement in \he cutlcok for Government finances, andi 
not the least these holders ol our per Cent, rupee debt who bought 
or subscribed tor that stork before the war at cr near par. It will be 
remembered that the question el doing something to assist such 
holders was caielully examined a few years ago. But the conclusion 
reached, and indeed it was the only possible conclusion, was that ihe 
sound and suie way ol alleviating their position is to restore the 
general slabiliiy ot oiir finances. The rise in the quotation of the 3^ 
per cent, lupec paper Item its lowest pcini ol Its. 52 to a maximuin 
figute of Ks. 06-2 during 1923, and the lurther rise which occurred 
early it.is month, when seasonal influences might have been expected 
io depress the price, is an earnest of what we may hope will provi 
a permanent recovery. 

D E B 1 . 

27. 1 new ceme to cur debt jcsiticn. The figures which I am 
abcut to give aic in a new foim which is, 1 think, more com¬ 
prehensive and accuiate than the form hitherto adopted. The total 
debt ol the Government ol India on the 31st Match 1924 will be 
constituted as follows; — 


In India— 

Loans 

Treasury Bills in the bands of 
pubic 

(Rs. 

•• 3.58.79 

the 

2,13 

Lakhs) 

Total in India 

In Eniiland (at Ks. 15)— 

Loans 

War contribution 

• • 3.6t.22 

.. 28,90 

3.60.92 

Total in England 
Unfunded — 

Post Office Savings Banks 

Cash Certificate 3 

Provident Funds, etc. .. 

24.87 

».5i 

39.97 

3.93.12 

Total unfunded 

ADt>— 

Tbe Capital value of the liabilities under¬ 
going redemption by way of Terminable 
Hailway Aniiuiiie«, amounting, on 31 t 

73.35 

8,27,39 

Marcli 1924, to £60,095,485, 01 

at Ks. 15 

90,14 

Total debt 

9.*7.53 


21 
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I have excluded Treasury Bills, amounting to 49‘65 crores, held in 
the Paper Currency Reserve, as these represent a liability not entirely 
comparable to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included, 
the gross total of the debt amounts to 9,67'i8 crores. 1 he corres¬ 
ponding total on the 3iat March 1923 was 9,2g‘5,'i crores including a 
similar total of 49’65 crores of I'reisiiry Bills in the Currency Keserve 
and 8,79‘90 crores excluding these 1 roasury Bills. 

28. Of the total on the 31st March 1924, 11 88 crores arc due 

to the discount at which some of ilic loans ueic issued. This liabi¬ 
lity is treated as an interest charge under our system of book-keeping 
and is being extinguished by annual appropriations from revenue 
wi hin ilie period of each loan. It should therefore be excluded from 
our total debt figure, which is thus reduced to 9,O3’05 crores. Of 
this 5,78'39 crores are classed as produc'ive debt and 2,28'45 crores 
as unproductive debt. The balance of gS’Si crores represents Joans to 
Provincial Governments These figure** compare with S.^yoy crores of 
produedve debt and 2,2911 crores of unproduct ve debt a year ago 
and 87‘4g crores of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, 
which stood at 4,23'98 crores on the 3tst March 1923, amounts to 
4,34'2-/ crores on the 3i8t March 1924, while the sterling debt has 
risen from 304 million pounds op the 31st March 1923 to 322^ million 
pounds on the 31st March 1924, 

29. PROPOSALS FOR DEBT REDEMPTION. Th s brings me to 
the general question of the provision made annually in out expen¬ 
diture or sinking funds. So long as we have a considerable annual 
programme of new productive capital expenditure, any provision lor 
sinking funds operates, not to reduce the net total of our debt, but 
to reduce the amount of it which is unproductive, and the amount 
provided becomes in effect a contribution out of revenue towards 
productive capital expenditure. Instead, therefore, of speaking of such 
a provision by the convenient but misleading title of a sii.king fund, 
it is preferable to describe it as a contribution out of revenue for 
I eduction or avoidance of debt. 

30. The amount provided for reduction or avoidance of debt in 
the Estimates for 1923-24 was follows: — 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 

In India— 

ij per cent. Depreciation Fund against— 

5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 41 

3 per cent. Tax-free Loan, i945’5j •• 33 

Lump sum addition to the above made in and 

since 1921-22 ,. .. .. 80 

-1,54 

In England— 

War contribution—annual instalment in repay¬ 
ment of piincipal .. .. 442,900 

Railway Annuities (capital portion) and sink¬ 
ing funds .. .. .. 1,544,300 

Total in England .. 1,987,200 

Which at Rs. i5=» .. 2,98 

Total provision .. 4,92 

As 1 have already explained, the special optional addition of 8o 
lakhs, made in and since 1921-22 to the depreciation fund for the two 
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5 per cent. Rupee loans was not required during 1923-24. There was 
also a saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakbSi so that 
the total actual expenditure for reduction or avoidance of debt during 
the year will have- been Rs. 3,63 lakhs. 

The corresponding figures for 1924-25 on the same basis would be 
Rs. 4,65 lakhs including the special 80 lakhs and Ks. 3,85 lakhs ex¬ 
cluding those 80 lakhs. An addition of 14 lakhs has to be made to 
the Depreciation fund for the 5 per coat, tax-free loan 1945-55 as the 
result of the fuither issue ol that loan last summer. Ibe balance of 
the difference between the figures for the two years is explained by 
exchange variations and by an automatic itcrease in the capital 
portion of certain annuities. 

31. It will be lemcmbcred that a year ago there was some 

discussion in connection with the Budget of the propriety of charging 
to capital that portion of the Railway annuities, provided in the 
Railway grant, which represents repayment of capital. In accordance 
with a promise which 1 made last year, we have now reconsidered 
this particular charge m connection with the general subject of debt. 
We have come to the conclusion that this charge should henceforth 
be excluded from the Railway budget, but treated along with our 
other provis.on in the general budget for the reduction or avoidance 
of debt. By so treating it, we are able to get a clear picture oi 
what exactly is our total prov.sion out of revenue against our total 
debt and to consider whether it is sufficient. In order to do this we 
must first ask what is the basis on which our present total provision 
rests and what ought to be the basis. Why, in fact, did wc provide 

4,52 lakhs in 1923-24 and was that an adequate total ? 

32. It appears on examination tlat the present provision is 

largely the result of accident. We happen to have entered into 
certain contracts with third patties, such as the contracts with railway 
companies to buy up their property by means of terminable 
annuities, and the contract with subscribers to our 5 per cent, 
war loans to provide a depreciation fund. These contractual obliga¬ 
tions account for 3,72 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 1923.24. 
The only optional payment was the extra 80 lakhs for additional 
depreciation funds for the 5 per cent loans. It is obvious that a 
total made up in this way does not represent a considered plan, and 
that the aggregate of individual items does not necessarily conform to 
any criterion ol what our total provision should bo. Let me give an 

example of what I mean. Let us suppose that we come to the con¬ 

clusion that 3‘99 ctores, which with exchange at is. 4d. is the aggre¬ 
gate ol the obligatory items in 1924-25, represents almost exactly 
what ought to be provided. Suppose further that in the course of 
the next few years the money required for new productive capital ex¬ 
penditure and the money needed 10 meet the large total of maturing 
bonds were raised mainly or entirely by the issue of one or other of 
the 5 five per cent loans to which a contractual depreciaticn fund 
attaches. A large addition would then have to be made to our pro¬ 
vision for depreciation funds, it is, of course, proper that the provi¬ 
sion for reduclion or avoidance of debt should grow with the growth 
of our total debt. But is there any reason why it shou.d grow by exactly 
the amount of the depreciation funds? And, in so far as the new bor¬ 
rowing merely represents the replacement of maturing bonds, is there 
any reason for an increase at all ? 

33. We are clearly in need of some critciion and wo should aim 
at a regular ptogramme based on stable and wel.-considered principles, 
not subject to haphazatd changes. The best way ol arriving at such 
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a progtamme is, I think, to take (he gross total oi our debt, ex¬ 
amine the capital assets which we hold against that debt, and fix ap¬ 
proximate periods within which it is desirable to amortise each cate¬ 
gory of debt. The gross total of our debt on the 31st MaicU 1924, 
according to the figures already given , is ap] rex maiely 9.i7'53 crores. 
1 exclude as belore the 49-03 ciores of Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve, for redemption ol wliicli statutory airaDgcmcnis 
hive already in fact been made in our Paper Currency Act. Of this 
total of 9,17-53 crores, g8-8i crores represents debt lucutred on behaT 
of the Pioviucial Governments, These tioverninents themselves provide 
for tile repiyment to us of what they have borrowed, and proposals 
ate under consideration for putting these arrangements on a luorc 
regular fooling and ior the establishment ol a Provincial l.oans Fund, 
h’or the purposes of the Central Govertnnetu's piovision tor debt re¬ 
duction. wc may, therefore, exclude tins sum ol g8 St ciores as also 

the sum of 11-88 ciores representing discount on past foans, leaving 

a net total of 8,00-84 crores, of whicli 5,78'JO ernes is pioduci’ve 
and the balance of 2,28-45 crores is unproduciive debt, 

34. It seems desirable, however, to analyse out uninoduclive debt 

a little further. Approxiina,tcly 98 crores of it tcpieseut the accumu¬ 
lated deficits of the five years ending 3tst March 1923 The lanidiiig 

of New Delhi accounts lor 9-85 crores. We are thus left with a 
figure of 1,20-60 crores which may be said to be our tiue war debt. 
It is reasonable to fix dtficront periods lor the redemption of diffeient 
classes of debt. For productive debt 80 years is not too long. For 
unproductive debt generally a period of more than 50 yeais is not 
easily defensible. For repaying the debt duo to our deficits or lor 
such an onerous obligation as the building of New Delhi, shorter 

periodii, say 23 years foe the first and 15 years lor the second, ought 
to be taken, since in both cases the next generation of tax-payers 
is in danger ol being called upon to provide sums which ought strict¬ 
ly to have been met out of annual revenue. War debt, on the other 
hand, however desirable it may be to meet war expenditure to the 
utmost extent possible out ol war revenue, is the inevitable outcome 
of war conditions and part ot the cost of war, and may legitimately 
be passed on to the generations which benefit by the suflerings and 
privations oi their prcdccessois. Per contra, the lact that borrowing 
may be needed for emergencies such as war makes it most undesir¬ 
able iut a Government sucli as the Government of India to borrow 
lor non-productive purposes in lime of peace. It should manage to 
provide in peace time ior the gradual amortization tl all its debt. 
Moreover, existence of a regular provision out of revenue ior reduc¬ 
tion or avoidance of debt will not only reduce ihe net amount cf 
our new borrowings for productive purposes but will materiaiiy reduce 
their cost, 

35. It is not possible in a Budget speech to treat the whole 
subject exhaustively, and 1 do not pretend that the periods suggesied 
above are the only possible or reasonable peiiods to take. But for 
the purpose of my argument they will serve, well enough by way of 
illustration. If we take the periods named and apply ihcm to the 
difierent classes ot debt mentioned and assume further that any sums 
provided year by' year were set aside to accumulate at 5 per cent, 
compound interest, wc obtain as our result a figure of 3-OD crores as 
the amount which it would be necessary, on the above basis, to pro¬ 
vide annually, beginning with the year 1924-25, to reileem the whole 
debt within the periods named. But it would not be convenient or 
desirable to set this sum aside year by year to accumulate at com- 
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pound interest in the manner assumed in the calculali m. It must be 
expended in the year in which it is provided either on actual repay¬ 
ment of existing; debt or for new capital purposes in order to reduce 
the amount of our new borrowing!. By so using it, we reduce the 
amount we have to pay in interest in ilie future. We could, indeed, 
obtain a tesuT equivalent to accumulation at compound interest if we 
first of all provided i'66 crores in i9',-(-z5, and then set aside in 1925- 

26, in addition, a sum cq nvalent to 5 per cent, interest on 3 05 

croies, and so on in fiuuri' years. In that case the sums actually 
required during the next live years would be: — 

(III crores of Rs.) 

i9'4-2‘). 1925-20. 1920-27. 1927-2S. 192S-29, 

3 60 3-84 4 04 4-24 4-45 

36. Tills would, however, be rather a cumbrous arrangement and 

in view oi the hy|iotheUcal nature of some o( the data on which the 
calculation is based, for example the assumption of a rate ol exactly 
5 per cent for interest, it would be better to achieve the results 

desired by sorny more simple proce5.s. The same amount of debt 

would be redeemed if a provision of 4'o j crores were made in each 
year for the next live years. We may therefore conclude that a 
figure of 4 crores pet annum would be an adequate provision to 
include in our Budget expenditure for the next five years for dealing 
with our existing debt. 

37, I do not mean that we ought to lay down fin,ally as a law 
of our financial system that a provision of 4 crores per annum shall 
be made in each of the next five years. In any case, I musr 
remind the House that this figure makes no provision for the further 
debt which will be incurred during 192 (-25 and threafier. The 
criteria which i have suggested evidently require that an addition 
should be made each year tor all new debt incurred. On the as¬ 
sumption, which I hope will prove correct, tnat such debt will (with 
the one exception of the e.xpenditnre now ueiring completion on New 
Idelhi) be entirely for productive purposes, the annual addition might 
be a sum equal to one-eightieth of the net addition to our debt 
during the year. It is much to bs desiced that m the near future 
we should arrive at a definite programme—it might wTh advantige be 
a statutory |or ogramme—lor dealing with this subjict. Fur the 
present, however, I am content to deal with the yeir 1924-23 on'y, 
leaving for funner consideration in the light of the diicussion whicu 
will, i hop;, be provoked by what 1 havj saiJ, the final deterinmi- 
iion of our future programme. 

3S. The House will not fail to observe tiiat the figure of 4 
Cl ores is alinoT exactly the figure of our obligatory pay men ts. This 
coincidence is satisfactory as showing that our provision lor dealing 
with our debt hitherto has been a rea->oaable one. It also provides 
a further justification for the omission of tue optional item of 80 
lakhs for additional depreciation fund. In view of the strength of 
ibc market for Government securities, this extra 80 lakhs is clearly 
not loqnued for its specific purpose. 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCES FROM GENERAL FINANCES 

39. RAILWAY BUDGET.—Before coming to grips with the 
figures of the geucial Budget for 1924-25, I must devote atteniiou to 
one more special subject, the subject of Railway Finance. Honouiable 
Members have a:l seen the resolution on the subject of the separation 
of the Railway Budget from the oidinary Budget which has been im 
the table ol the House for some days. 1 know ol no teiorm whicu 
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offers grea'cr attractions and greater benefits to our finances and our 
Kail vays afike than a definite separation, if t can be achieved. The 
condition of affiirs hitherto prevailing has inevitably tended to an 
alternation between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and laids 
by the taxpayer on the Railways. If we can succeed in putt ng an 
end to this state of affairs, we shall have achieved a piece of 

genuine constructive work, for whico the credit w<ll be, in 

large measure, due to the initiative of the legislature which has 
pressed the problem upon the Government. It is proposed that time 
shall be set apart on Monday next for a full discussion of the resolu¬ 
tion on this subject. 1 must not. therefoie, delay the Hou e now by 
dwelling upon it. 1 want only to say that in my opinion the reform 
proposed will bring us valuable dividends in our future budgets, and 

at the same time lead to great economics in the working ol our 

Railways. It will give them a real incentive to increase their effi¬ 
ciency and to provide better service at i educed cost to their custo¬ 
mers, the Indian public. 

40. In the figures of the general Budget as presented, the return 

which we expect to receive from our investment in the Railways is 

included in accordance with the new settlement now proposed. The 

taxpayer, inste d of paying the whole of the expenses and taking 
the whole of the incomings of the railways, will enter into a bargain 

with the Rai ways to receive from them (a) a sum sufficient to pay 

in full the inicre-it on the capital he has invested in the commercial 
lines, (b) an additional dividend of five-sixths of one per cent, on that 
capital and (c) a sha'c of one-fifth of any surplus earnings that may 
be secured in addition. In return, the railways will be left to carry 
on the’r business with the right to retain any surplus over and above 
what they pay to the Government and to apply it to railway pur¬ 
poses, first of ail fi.r creating reserves and then by using these reser¬ 
ves to improve (he sc vices they render to the public and reduce the 
price which they charge for these services, fhe Government ot India 
and this Assembly will remain in complete control of the Railway 
Administra'ion just as they now are. That control will be m no way 
impaired. But there will no longer be any need to consider from the 
narrow standpoint of their effect upon the general revenues in a 
particular period of twelve months, that is, in a parlicular Budget 
period, proposals by the Railway authorities which, though excellent 
and desirable in themselves, might, under the present system, upset 
the apparent equilibrium of the Budget for the year. I he tax-payer 
will secure a regular and increasing contribution from his investment, 
largely independent of fluctuations in railway receipts and expenditure, 
and the railways will be able to spend money according to the real 
needs of the railway system, unimpeded by the necessity lor confor¬ 
ming to the vagaries of Budget figures and the requiromems ot 
Budget accounting. The Railways will become a real commerical un¬ 
dertaking managed on commercial lines, and the tax-payer will get the 
benefit of commercial accounts and management. 

41. Among the papers which are being crculatcd with the 
speech. Honourable Membeis will find siateiiients showing fiist, how 
the net contribution by the railways to general revenues is arrived at 
under the proposed new settlement, and second, a comparison ol the 
figures under the two systems showing what the contribution would 
be under the old system. The main figures in the Railway Budget 
framed according to the proposed new plan arc, traffic receipts 97 07 
crores, working expenses 65'Z3 crores, interest and other charges zb'zj 
crores, leaving i,33'48 lakhs as reserve and 4,27130 lakhs as the net 
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contribution to general revenues. Under the old system the net con¬ 
tribution is 4,16 lakhs. It is necessary, however, to mention one 
special point. One of the results of the close scrutiny of Kailway 
finances which has taken place during the past year has been to 
bring to lighc a difference on the wrong side between the value of 
stores held for the capital suspense account and the true market 
value of those stores. Some of them are not now required for rail¬ 
way purposes and must be sold for what they will fetch. Others are 
required but are worthless than the figure at which they stand in the 
books. It becomes necessary, therefore, to write off 3 crores from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by a charge against reve¬ 
nue. The loss has been accumulated over a aeries of years and is 
partly the result of the large rise in prices after the war and the 
subsequent slump. How are we to deal with this charge of 3 crorcr ? 
It is necessary that the loss should be written off at once in order 
to enable us to arrive at a proper valuation of East Indian and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways when they are taken over by the 
State. If we were in a position to do so, we ought undoubtedly ti 
provide this 3 crorei out of the revenue of 1924-25. Under the set¬ 
tlement proposed to be made with the Railways, this charge will be 
taken over by therm and spread over a period of ton years, during 
which there is reason to believe that they will be able to meet it 
out of their share of surplus profits. Under the old system there is 
no provision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits aro 
taken automatically into general revenues for the year in which they 
accrue. There is, therefore, less justification lor spreading the charge. 
If, however, the whole 3 crores were charged against the revenue lor 
1924-25, the contribution of the railways to general icvcnues during 
the year would be reduced almost to vanishing point. 1 trust that 
the need for d<aciding this difficult point will be avoided by the ad¬ 
option by this House of the proposed system of commercial account¬ 
ing and Separation of railway finances. But in the contrary event, 
there seems to be no better solution than to set up a special provi¬ 
sion of 30 lakhs a year, beginning with 1924-25, to amortise the debt, 
in ten years, and it is only by this unsatisfactory device that the 
figure of 4 'i 6 crores for railway net receipts on the present system is 
arrived at. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924-25, 

42. l have, 1 am afraid, already taxed the patience of the 
House as severely as the Government are accused of taxing the 
people of India. But the subjects of Debt Redeinp:ion and Kailway 
finance have an interest fat beyond the immediate question of the 
Budget of 1924-25, and it was necessary to deal with them at some 
length in order to prepare ihe way for the Budget statement itself. 
Two other subjects, which arc of immediate importance for the year 
I924-25, must still be disposed of before I am in a position to 
present the figure* for which the House is waiting. The first of these 
13 the question of making Government stores liable to Customs Duty 
and the second is Exchange. 

43. proposal to CHAKGE IMPORTED ; GOVERNMENT 
STORES TO CUSTOMS DUIY.—I liave already referred to the compli¬ 
cations caused during 1923-24 by the decision of the Bombay High 
Court which brought stores purchased for Company Railways into the 
Category of "Government stores,” We hope that the decision of he 
Privy Council will upset this ruling on appeal. But quite apait Iruin 
that question, we have come to the conclusion that the time has 
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arrived vhtc GcvercmcDt stcrcs should be treated for Customs pur- 
jcses like ai y oiber imports, and as the House is aware, we have 
lutuductd 8 Bill to rescind the proviso to section 20 of the Sea 
Customs Act by virtue of which Goveinmeut stores are admitted duty 
free. 

44. The Budget figures are presented on the assumption that this 

Bill will become law. Tlie eflect is to add about 1,63 lakhs to our 
estimate ol revtnue and about 53 lakhs to our general expenditure, ol 
which 25 lakhs occur under the head of Military expenditure and 22 
1 akhs represent the assignments to be made to Liovincial Governments 
duru.g 1924-25 to compensate them lor the duty which they will 

have to pay. An additional charge ot about 1,10 lakhs to Kail- 

ways is also involved, partly Kevenue and partly Capital. Of this 
1.10 lakhs about 90 lakhs would in any case accrue it the decision 
ol the Privy Council were in our favour. It has been the practice 
hitherto to take credit to Kevenue lor customs duty on stores 

imported by company-managed Kailways ior capital purposes even 
when the capital )S provided through the Government oi India. We 
then by get an increase in revenue at the expense of an increase in 
capital. It IS true that the capital is spent on productive purposes 
and that the Kailways are expected to charge their customers 
lares and fieights sufficient to pay interest and earn profits on capi¬ 
tal expendiiuie. But there are obvious objections to increasing reve¬ 
nue at the expense ol capital and this system will be reconsidered 
during the conise cl the year. It is not proposed to change it in 

the present Budget in so far as the company-managed lines are con¬ 
cerned. But wc ihiiik It wouUi be un-sound to extend the practice to 
Slate Kailways, wlucli will now have to pay Customs duty on the 
siotca lliey tiuioit. it is accordingly proposed to remark as a spe¬ 
cial coniribuiujii item Kevenue to Capital a sum equivalent to the 
duty colJecttU ucm Suite Kailways on stores imported by them tor 
capital purposes, llic amount tn 1924-25 is estimated at Ji lakhs. 

It will be laigcr by 30 lakhs in 1925-20 when the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula and East Indian Kailways are taken over by the State, and 
the fact ot their transler to Stale management will thus automati¬ 
cally leduce the extent ot the objection to the present system in 
the case ol company-managed lines. The amount ot duty on stores 
lor company-managed hues which involves a debit to capital in 
1924-25 IS estimated at 51 lakhs. 

45. EXCHANGE—It wil) be remembered that in the Budget 

estimate lor 1921-22 a rate ot is. «d. per rupee was taken for the 
purpose of converting into rupees that part ot our expenditure which 
IS in sterling. Tfie Government were supposed to have made 

a piophecy or even a promise that the average rale for the year 

would be IS. «d. and were severely criticised when the rate lell lar 
below that figure. This year and the year befoie the rate taken 
was IS. 4d,; which pioved just about tight in 1922-23, while in 
1923-24 the average rate has been is. <(|d. What tale are we to take 
lor 1924-25? Ihe figuies were piepared in the first instance on the 
basis ol a IS. 4d. exchange, but are we content to leave them on 
that basis? It we do so and the rate for the year averages is. 4id. we 
shall have over-esuroated our expendiiuie to the extent of 8B lakh, 
(apart Irom Katiways) and if the avoiage tale were as high as is. 5d. 
we shall have ovei-stated our outgoings by 1-71 crores. Is the House 
prepared to pass our Demand Grants on the basis of is. 4d. at a 
moment when the market rate has been almost continually above is. 
5d. lor nearly tour months ? 
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46. But if we do not take is. 4d. what rate are we to take ? The 

Govcrcment ol India cannot piopbesy or promise any paiticular rate, 
and he would be a bold man who ventured any confident statement 
in complete ignorance, as be must be, ot the nature of the 1924 
monsoon, the course of events in the Ruhr and elsewhere, and the 

movement ot the dollar-sieriing exchange. We aie ctmpelled to adopt 
seme definite figure and yet we are entirely unable to control the 
events which wi l tlirietmine the accuracy of whatever figure we may 
adopt. After carelul consideration we have cccidcd to frame our 

forecast on the basis oi an average rate lor the year ot is. 4jd. 
or Jd. better than the actual average in 1923-24. 

EXPENDITURE. 

47. We are ruiw at last in a position to proceed to a balame- 

sheet for 1924-2,i. I begin with the expindituie s;de, 

MlLl'lAKY EXl’ENtmUKE—Military expenditure for 1924-25 is 
estimated at 03 cioifs gross and (0-25 ciores net. which includes a 
saving on Exthange ol 68 lakhs. On the bass of rs. 4d. to the 

rupee the net amount rcquiicd would be (o‘93 crores. In order to 
assist comparison with the current year the itmaiiiing figures ot 
Militiiry expenditure wliich X shall proceed to give will be on the basiS 
of is. 4tl. to the rupee 

48. Estabiished charges come to 59 crores which compares with 
fhe kevifed estimate cf 6tJ crores and the original Budget figure of 
6r94 crores foi 1023-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-25 
figure for the payment of customs duty on imported stores, which 
was not required in 1923-24. We shall require 30 lakhs lor roads 
and barracks in Waziristan and 1,63 lakhs lor special terminal 
charges. If we exclude the special sum ol 25 lakhs representing 
customs duty, which will come back as revenue, the established 
charges will amount to 58^ crores as against the figure of 59’38 crores 
assumed by the Retrenchment Committee. 'Ihe non-recurrent saving 
arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be repealed for next 
year. But we have managed to reduce the established charges below the 
Committee’s figure—an achievement for which we are greatly indebted 
to the vigilance ot His Excellency' the Commander-in-Chief and his 
keen anxiety to effect all possible economies which do not interfere 
with the essential structure and organisation of the reduced Army. 

49. Full infermation about the action taken on the detailed re¬ 
commendations of the Retrenchment Committee has already been 
supplied to the House. I may remind Honourable Members that 'he 
Committee expressed the view that in matters ot detail the Commander- 
in Chief must be left a certain amount of discretion in carrying out their 
proposals. As the financial effect ot the retrenchments actually secured 
is not less than the total specific economies recommended by the 
Committee, the Govemment can rightly claim that they have given 
full effect to the Committee's recommendadons. We have not over¬ 
looked the fact that the Retrenchment Comndtiee expressed the 
opinion that the adoption ot their recommendations would enable the 
Military estimates to be reduced in subsequent years to about 57 
crores and ultimatelv to 50 crores, though, as they stated, the 
Commander-in-Chief did not subscribe to this opinion. Their specific 
recommendations, however, worked out to a figure ol 57I crores, which 
included the special non-recurrent saving of 2i crores from reduction 
in stocks. There was thus a gap of 3 crores between the figure 
arrived at as a result of the specific recommendations of the 
Committee and the figure of 57 crores. Further the Committee took 

22 
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no account of the inevitable increase in non-eSective charges. Giving 
to a growth in the pension list, which has been accelerated by reduc¬ 
tions of personnel, the provisions for non-effcctive charges included in 
the established charges of the Military services is, on the basis of a 
js ^d. rupee, 35 lakhs higher in the Budget of 1924-21 than in the 
Budget of 1923-24. it is evident, therefore, that the goal of 57 crores 
IS not immeaiatrly attainable. For the last year our energies have 
been fully occupied in securing the actual retrenchments specifically 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee. But I am not without 
hope that with the continued co-opcration of His Excellency the 

Commander-in-chief it may be possible uirther to reduce the level of 
the established charges of the Military services iu 1925-26, though 

iinforinnately we have reason to anticipate that terminal charges will 
be specially heavy in that year. 

50. ClViL EXPENDITURE.—On the Civil side also, we have 

given efiect to almost all the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee and expenditure generally lias been kept low. Under 
Opium, wo are able to count on a decrease of 49 lakhs as compared 
with the current year's expenditure, as the special payments necessi¬ 
tated this year by an increase in the outturn of the last crop should 

not recur. A provision of 25 lakhs has been made, as 1 have 

i Iready mentioned, for 'ex gratia' payment of compensation to private 
individuals who suffered from enemy action during the war, but it 
can be met from an equivalent sum set apart from the windfall from 
the ' working enemy sliips- Eliminating Railway transactions, which 
cease to be a direct charge on Central revenues under the new 
arrangements which 1 have explained, our total expenditure amounts 
to io 4'57 crores. What is the revenue on the basis of existing taxa¬ 
tion from which to meet it ? 

REVENUE 

51. CUSTOMS.—We expect a net customs tevenuc lor 1921-25 of 
45'02 crores against 40'42 crores now expected in the current year. 
The former figure includes the extra 103 crores already mentioned on 
account of duty on imported Government stores including Railway 
stores. Apart from this special factor, the estimate of revenue ior 
1924-25 allows for the higher tariff valuation lor sugar which came 
into force from the ist January last and for a normal expansion of 
revenue under other tariff heads. 

52. Some small changes in the tariff are bemg proposed in the 
Finance Bdl, the most important being the reduction of the Excise 
Duty on Motor Spirit to 4^ annas a gallon, which will cheapen motor 
spirit without loss to our revenue, and the imposition of specific 
duties on empty match boxes and splints, in order to protect our 
match revenue. 1 ought perhaps to add in passing that lor Budget 
purposes it has been necessary to assume that the final out-turn of 
1924-25 will be unaffected by any changes which may be introduced 
into our customs tariff as the result of the recommendations of the 
q'anfi Board 

53. INCOME-TAX.—Under Income-tax, the unsatisfactory condition 
of the Bombay mill industry in the current year will reduce our reve 
nue in that province in 1924-25, but this decline in revenue should 
be partly set-off by increases in other provinces, and we do not anti¬ 
cipate a reduction ol more than f-5 lakhs on the net revenue cxptcifd 
for the current year, making the total figure i8'22 crores. 

54. We expect no material variation in the estimates under other 
heads of revenue, except under Cuirency where the investments 111 
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British treasury bills made out of the large sterling remittance effected 
in the current year will result in an increase in revenue of about J 
crore. We propose that the interest on investments of the Currency 
Reserve as well as the surplus holdings in the Gold Standard Reserve 
in excess of £^0 millions should, as in the current year, continue to 
be credited to revenue. 

55. POSTS AM-) TELEGRAPHS—The net budget estimate of 
expenditure of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is 9'03 
crores. The revenue for 1924-25 is put at Rs. I0'i4 crores. These 
figures are not comparable with those presented a year ago owing to 
the inclusion on loth sides of certain items not hitherto included. 
The changes inlrodticed represent the results so far achieved in the 
attempt to present commercial accounts. It had been hoped that it 
would be pos.'-ible to have a commercial account ready for this 
Budget, but. paiTly owing to the desirability of awaiting a settlement 
of the cognate problems in the commercialisation of the Railway ac¬ 
counts, we have had to b(> satisfied with something less this year. 
We arc able, however, to include in the defailed estimates a profit 
and loss account which indicates that the actual profit tor 1924-25 
will he about 24 lakhs. 

56. It will b2 remembered that the Retrenchment Committee laid 
considerable strois on ibe large amount of capital locked up in stores, 
Tte actual balance in stock in the case of this Department has been 
reduced from Ps. 257 lakhs to Ps. 196 lakhs during 1923-34, and by 
the 31st March 1925 it is exi cctcd that the figure will have been 
brought down to less than 1 crorc. 

SURPLUS. 

57. Replacing the net receipts from Railways by the fixed contri¬ 
bution cl 4'27 ciores, we thus arrive at a total revenue estimate of 
I07'93 croies, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus 
of 3 36 crores. How are we to utilise this surplus ? I see many 
cla marts. 1 shr uld like to have been able to reduce seme of our 
Customs duties which in certain cases arc undoubtedly hampering 
trade, though not I think so much as has been contended in certain 
quarter?. It is tempting to consider a reduction here and there of 
seme of cur charges for postal and telegraph services; these, however, 
musi wait till we know mere exactly what the real surplus on the 
V Diking of iLe Posts and Tclegiapbs is. Then there arc the Provin¬ 
cial centributiens. We had some discussion on these a few weeks 
ago, and the desirability of getting rid of them was widely recognised. 
So long as they remain uicreduced. we are in the position of having 
over 9 cicrts of prior obligations between us and the things wc 
shou'd like to do with < ur surplus Moreover, the existence of this 
liabiJitv is a constant eonree ol bitterness m the relations between the 
different Provincial Governments and between the Government of India 
and ihe Provincial Governments, not excluding Bengal, whose three 
years of grace expire at the close of 1974-25. A begirnirg of reduc¬ 
tion is beirg eagerly aniicipatcd by the Provinces, especially by 
Miristers who are arx'cus to develop the set vices under their charge 
and are severely hempeitd by lack of cash. Undoubtedly Ibe Provin¬ 
cial ecnfiibuiions have a veiy strong claim. Arid finally thc'e is the 
halt Tax. It was raised from Its. 1-4 per maund to R.s, 1-8 per 
mavind this year owing to the paramount nccissity of ba'ancing the 
Budget. To rodtice it I0 Rs. 2 per maund wrukl demand i'8.' crores 
out cl cur surplus, to itduce it to Rs. 1-4 would take away Rs. 3'32 
croies, that is, would devour practically the whole surplus. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

58. But perhaps it would be better it, before continuing this 
exciting inquiry, I were to divert your attention for a moment to 
that necessary but less exciting portion of the annual Budget State¬ 
ment—our Ways and Means Budget, 

The following statement summaiises the Ways and Means opera¬ 
tions in India and England together during 1023-^4 1924-2J :— 

[Crores of Us, I 


LlAIilLITIKS. 

Railway capital outlay 

Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph outlay 

Discharge of funded debts, etc. 

Discharge of 1 reasury Bills with the public 
Loans to Provincial Governments 
Drawings of 1 ‘rovincial Governmen s from their 
balances 


Uev.sed. Budget. 


Met as follows 


Central Government’s revenue surplus 

2' I 

. , 

Surplus revenues ol Provincial Governments., 

5 0 

, , 

Rupee loan 

■i 3 i 

20 0 

Sterling loan 

18 I 


Net receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates 

5’4 

‘■.5 

Net receipts from Savings Bank deposits 

. 5'3 

6 0 

Miscellaneous items 

•:’3 

7 9 

Reduction of cash balances 

I'O 

15 9 


62’4 

.31 3 


59 I have already referred to the satisfactoiy receipts from Post 
Office Cash Certificates in tlie current year and to the piaciical ex¬ 
tinction of Treasury Bills issued to the public. 1 want to draw 
special attention to three further points in these figures, the amount 
of our • proposed Rupee borrowings, the position in regard to our 
sterling remittances, and the absence ol any provision lor new sterling 
borrowing. the last is a very sati.sfactory feature in view ot the 
onerous obligations for the fu'ure wdiich ibe provision of interest and 
sinking fund on external debt involves. 1 must, however, remind ilie 
House that our Ways and M«ans Budget figures arc necessaiily illus¬ 
trative ratlicr than exact and m particular 1 must not be taken as 
saying that in no circumstances will the Governmeiu of India borrow 
abroad during 1924-25 Somcihing murt depend on the relative cest 
ol borrowing Insidit and outside India But all indications point to 
our being able to meet all our capital ri ijui'cments and all our 
sterling requirimients in 1924-25 without issuirig any exteinal loan, 

()0. Moicover, we hope to achieve tliis while at the same lime 
reducing our demands on the market in India, where, thanks to the 
reduction of our total requirements for new capital, we expect to be 
able to limit ourselves to a rupee loan ot not more than 20 crorcs 
as against the total of 24 crores in 1923. We are assisted in resell¬ 
ing these lesults by having built up during 1923-24 a large reserve 
against our sterling needs curing 1.124-25. Our total purchases of 
sterling, whether by purchases in India or by sales of rupees in the 
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iorm of Council Drafts in London, during i923’44, are estimate I ti 

amount to million. During the bummer we drew ;£5,650,000 in 

sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve against payment into the 
Reserve in India. On the other hand, m order to take advantage of 
the mure attractive rates at which sterling has been obtainable during 
the winter months and at the same time to do something to mitigate 
stringency in the Money Market, we liave remitted no less tnan it 
crores to Loudon against issues of Paper Currency in India. VVe shad 
slart the year 1924-25 with ^24 millions in sterling secuiities in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, all tf which we can, it necessary, apply 
towards meeting our sterling outgoings. But if conditions are at all 

similar in the winter of i9i4-25 to tho-e which prevailed thii year, 
we may have to replace tome ot the amount so applied during the 
summer in order to meet the requirements of the Indian Money 

Maikec in tlie winter. We have, tuerefore, assumed a net draft on 
these sterling reserves of £10 mi lion. The Ways and Means figures 
given above ignore, it will be noticed, any revenue surplus in 1924- 
25, and they are subject to modification in the light of the flual 
decision as to the use ot tha; surplus. 

FINAL PROPOSALS. 

61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our 

surplus. It is one of the ironies of fate that the boon which a 
Finance Member mosit desires—a Budget surplus—is frequently the 
cause of more embarrassment to him than anything else. Ha has 
first to examine carefully whether he can safely give away any part 
of his suiplus without laying up a store of trouble lo luture years. 
We do not want to remit taxation or give away a part of the 
Provincial contributions this year and then he faced with the necessity 
of imposing additiona- tixation next year or tUe year after. How do 
we stand in this respect? When the 1923-24 Budget was frame 1 we 
doubted our ability to effect within the year all the retrenchments 
which we had under consideration. We were juslifi.ibly in doubt 
whether our revenue estimate wore not unduly sanguine. We managed 
]ust to balance our Budget on paper, an t though it is still doubtful 
whether the ordinary revenue will quite cover the ordinary e.xpendiLure, 
we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we attained our 

balance this year only by special cuts in certain directions which 
could not po.sibily be recurrent. I have aheady explained the way 
in which this use of non-recurrent .savings affects the comparison 
between the Military budgets lor 1^121-24 and 1921-25. In the case 
of the Railways, we made an even less satisfactoiy saving winch was 
not merely iion-iecurring but involved the postponement of urgently 
necessary works of rehabilitation. The cut in l-’rogramnie Revenue 
Expenditure in 1923-24, iiisfifi.ible as it was in all the cijcuui.-.tances. 
makes it all the more necessary that money should be louiiU in 
1924-25. In 1925-24, therefore, even if our paper surplus had been 

more assured, it would have been an unthinkalilc act of improvidence 
to have given up an^r part of tlie Proviiici.il contributions. We need 
not perhaps stop to consider whether it would have been proper 
to give away to the provinces the proceeds ot a tax not agreed to 
by the House. 

62. The Budget lor 1924-25 as it stands gives us, 1 am happy 

to assure the House, a sounder basis on which to build. 1 must ad¬ 

mit that the estimates of Revenue arc still experimental. Tliis is in¬ 
evitable in. the present disturbed slate of the world. If our tstimate 
of Customs revenue is a little more cautious than in 1923-24, there 
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are rearons for thinking that our estimate ot Income-tax receipts in 

1924- 25 may be optimistic. But on the expenditure s dc, thete are 

DO such iaige non-recurrent cuts as disturbed the prospects a year 
ago, and we ate justified in looking forward to the early disappear¬ 
ance of special war and tcirminal charges, though 1 have warned the 
House that the charg(? for surplus officers may be rather larger in 

1925- 26 than in 1924-25. Our Railway Budget wi l, 1 hope, be establithed 

fiom henceforward on sound commercial principles. Our provision for 
otbc is, as I have shown, not unsatisfactory. Urgently desirable ex- 
ptndituie on ni w works is still postponed for financial reasons, but 
this at any rate is what I can call optional expenditure. We must 
not, indeed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before long. On the 
other hand, a leal improvement in trade would apprecably increase 
the yield from our existing taxation. We have, moreover, to remem¬ 
ber that a contribution of 63 lakhs will be due from Bengal in 

1925-26. Ail things emsidered, we arc justified in regarding the sur¬ 
plus ol 3'36 Cl ores as a real surplus, and 1 come back to the two 

claimants which the House will. 1 feel sure, agree to be the only 
possible one.'-, the Picvincial contributions and ibe Salt Tax. 

O3, 'Iheio i.s one important distinction between these alternatives. 
If we retain taxation at its present figure and give away our surplus 
in whole 01 in part to the I'rovincial Governments, we can face the 
jear 1925-26 witli some hope not merely of again achieving a balance 
but with tlie brighter expectation that some further reductions in 
expenditure or tome normal growth in the yteld of our e.\isting sources 
ol income will ag.air; give us a small surplus. If, however, we w'ere to 
reduce the salt tax to Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, we have an initial 
deficiency ol 2'i6 ciores to face in 1925-26. The receipts in 1924-25 
would be abnornuil (lartJy because dealers would at once replenish 
their depleted slocks il tiie duty were reduced to Rs. 1-4-0 and partly 
because we give the dealers six months’ credit. h'or the first five 
months ol 1924-25, we shall in any case be collecting some revenue at the 
rate of hs. 2-8-0 a maund. A reduction to Rs. 1-4-0 in the 1924-25 
Budget would not, tlicreforc, have its full effect on our figures till 
1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction 10 some intermediate 
figure, though of course to a smaller extent. 

64. One iurther objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is 
that, as 1 have already sfiown, the hope that the enhanced rate would 
endure for one year only has induced dea'ers to run down thiir stocks 
and they have thus to a great extent managed to evade payment of 
the full duty. It is believed that they cannot reduce stocks much 
further, a decision by this House to retain the duty at Rs. 2-8 would 
make them give up hope of pocketing the special profits which they 
have been trying to secure. J hey would gradually rep'enish tlieir 
stocks and the Exchequer would no longer fail to obtain its due 
revenue. If the tax is reduced to Rs. 1-4, they will certainly succeed 
in retaining for themselves part of what they ought to have paid 
to the Government and will not pass on the whole benefit to ihe 
consumer. 

65, 1 know that tnany in this House regard reduction of the Salt 
Tax Irom a standpoint wind] includes wider considerations than those 
which are purely financial and economic. I am authorised to say that 
choice will be left to the House. We are not, as last year, confront¬ 
ed by the vital distinction between a Budget which balances and a 
Budget which doc.s not. 

t,6. But are the economic objections to the salt duty so great as 
to justify the House in giving up this recurrent source of revenue at 
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a timj when the Provincial contributions remain unreduced, and the 
needs of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day ? We have a 
sum of over 9 crores between us and a Budget which balances 
without the assistance of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce 
the Salt Tax to Hs.- i-t, we are in truth proclaiming to the Provinces 
that neither in 1924-25 nor in 1925-26 can we offer them any certain 
probjiect of reliet. We are at the same time postponing indefinitely 
the date at whi.h we can foresee any reasonable possibility of 
reducing otner onerous taxes o' increasing our expenditure on bene¬ 
ficial services. It is a message ol despair to all tbose who are 
looking to expenditure, whether by the Central Government or by the 
PtoviQci.d Governments, lor the amelioration of the conditions of life, 
and for iinprove-i educational and sanitary services, thioughout India. 

67. l,et not the House deceive itself. We certainly hope for pro¬ 

gressive reduction in our Military expenditure, for progressive improvc- 
ineni in ilie yield rif our existing sources of revenue We hope too 
liiar the Committci.! on Taxation witl be able, m due course, to re- 
couitnend imporrun iniiirovemeiits in the machinery and scope of our 
taxation system, so that it may be poiMble tor fndia to raise in 
taxation an amount equal to what she raises to-day at less sacrifice 
to llie taxpayer. But the results of this inquiiy can hardly be avail¬ 
able in time for the 1925-26 Budget, and the improvements in our 
position for which we may look owing to reduced ' expenditure and 
increased yield from existing taxes, can hardly do much more in 

1925-26 than fill the gap o; over two crores created by the loss of 
salt revenue. V\ e have once again explored with exhaustive care the 
practicability of alternative taxation, and we are unable to recom¬ 
mend any alternative. We cannot, as I have already shown, afford 

to contemplate reduction of the Provincial contributions by postpone¬ 
ments of inevitable expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the appearance of one yea''3 

Budget by laying up trouble for ihe nexr. And we cannot return 'o 
the era of unbalanced Budgets. The choice is clear and unambiguous. 
We can, if we like, reduce the salt tax to Ks. 1-4 but by so doing 
we do a definite dis service to the true interests of India’s financei. 

68. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way ? A reduc¬ 

tion to Ke. 1-4 costs us 3'32 crores in 1924-25 and a further 2 16 
crores in 1925-2O, making a total loss ol 5’4 8 crores in 1925-26. 

Thereafter, allowing for normal growth in yield, the annual recurrent 
loss is in the neighbouihood of 6 crores. A reduction to Ks. 2 pec 
maund involves a loss in 1924-25 of Rs. 1-82 crores and little more 
in 1925 26. With the salt tax fixed at IG. 2 per maund by the 
verdict of this House, the disturbing factors which have upset the cal¬ 
culations in 1923-24 in regard to issues of salt would be eliminated, 

and though the dealers would, it is to be feared, succeed in making 

some of the special profits which they have had in view in reducing 
their stocks, their gains would not be so appreciable as would result 
Irom a reduction to Ke. 1-4. A reduction ol the salt duty to Rs. 2 
per maund would still leave us with a surplus of 154 lakhs in 1924- 

25 and the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that we could afford 

to ignore it. Even though on purely financial and economic grounds 
they may be doubtful of the desirability of reducing taxation in face 
of the claims oi the Provinces lor retluction of their contributions, are 
the Government not prepared to adopt this middle course ? 

69 After full consideration of all the special circumstances, the 
Government of India have decided not to ask the House to continue 
the salt duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund. But in view of their repeated 
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pledges on the subject of tlio Provincial contributions, and still n.ore 
because they are convinced that even the poorest Indian—and 

peihajis the pooiest most ol all—will benefit far more by the main¬ 
tenance of sound finances in the Central Government, and by a 
beginning of a reduction in the Provincial contributions, they have 

decided that the middle course is the right course. They propose to 
divide the surplus between the two claimants. 

70. d'be recommendation of the Government of India therefore is, 

and 1 desire to make it clear to the House that this recommendation 
is made after full consultation with the Secretary ot Slate and with 
his lull approval and support, that out ot the surplus of 3-36 crores 
a sum of I’Sa be applied to reducing the salt tax from Ks, 2-fc-o 
per maund to Rs. 2 per maund and that a sum of Rs, l’50 crores 
be applied to a reduction oi the Provincial contributions. This will 

give immediate relief to four provinces. it will reduce the contribu¬ 
tion oi Madras from 318 lakhs to 26S lakhs. It will reduce the 
contribution ot the Punjab by 38 lakhs, from 175 lakhs to 137 lakhs. 
'Ihe contribution of the United I’lovincos will be reduced irom 240 
lakhs to 210 lakhs, a reduction ol 30 lakhs. Burma will get a small 
reduction of 2 lakhs on its contribution of 64 lakhs. 

71. 1 do not wish to appeal to provincial particularism. W'e 

here represent the whole of India. As 1 said a few weeks ago, 

borrowing the words of the Honouiable Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, this is a national question and should he looked at from a 
rational standpoint. Ihe Devolution Rules prcsciibe the pupoitions 

in which each province's contiibueicn is to be reduced as money 

becemes available. The piovinces named arc the first to get relief. 
But ‘well begun is laU done." The luin of the otheis tame next, 
and their pic.'-pect of uouction is brought so much the nearer by the 
clearing away (1 piior claims. But more important still is the in- 
teiest of India as a whole in making a beginning in dealing with thus 
tinning sore ot the Piovircial ccniiibutions, This House, in the first 
year of its lile, has an cppoitunily of helping to make geed the 

financial basis of the Reloims iicm lark of which many cf the diffi¬ 
culties of the last three years have spiung. Ihe Government of India 
aik (he cc-opeiaiion of tie Asicmbly in enabling^ them .so to manage 
ibe firamts oi the cour tly that the way may be clear lor constitu¬ 
tional prrgiess unhamperea by any impediments arising from financial 
disorders. 
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STATEMENT II. 

Calculation of the net contribution from, Railway, to General Revenues in 19%^. 2o . 
(See paragraph 41 of epeech.) 

(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 

Revised Estimate, 
1923-24. 

A.—(i) Capital at charge, all lines .. .. 6,45,80,91 

Deduct— 

(a) for strategic lines .. .. 26,50,37 

(h) for capital contributed by Indian States 

and Railway Companies .. .. 74.90,40 1,01.40,77 

(ii) Capital at charge, commerciil lines.. .. .. 5,44,40,14 

(iii) Contribution at five-sixths of i per cent. .. . . 4,53,6? 

B .—(i) Gross traffic receipts, a'l lines .. .. .. 94,22,02 

Deduct—R eceipts, strategic lines .. .. .. 1,97,23 

(ii) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines .. .. 92,24.79 

(iii) Working expenses, all lines .. 60,96,00 

Deduct—E xpenses, strategic lines .. .. 2,2 ,17 

(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines .. .. 58,67,83 

(v) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway 

Companies .. .. .. .. i 11,42 

59,79,25 

(vi) Net receipts, commercial lines [ (ii) minus (iv) and (v) J .. 32,45,54 

Add—S ubsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 

profits .. .. .. 23,27 

(vii) Total net receipts .. .. .. 32,68,81 

<viii) Interest on capital at charge, all lines ., .. 17,37,98 

Deduct—I nterest, strategic lines .. .. 101,76 

(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines .. 10,36,22' 

(x) (a) Interest portion of annuities in purcha-'c of railways 3 11,34 
(b) Interest on capital contributed by Indian States and 

Railway Companies .. .. .. 3,11,79 

(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines .. .. 22,59.35 

(xii) Land and subsidy .. .. .. .. 7,41 

(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure .. 16.72 

(xiv) Total (xi), (xii) and (.xiii) .. ., .. 22,83,48 

(xv) Net gain from commercial lines (vii) MINUS (xiv) .. 9,85 33 

(xvi) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent, on capital at charge 

( A (iii) ] .. .. .. ., 4,53,67 

(xvii) Surplus profits .. ., .. .. 5,31,6) 

(xviii) One-fifth of surplus profits .. ., 1,06,33 

(xix) Total contribution ( (xvi) plus (xviii) ] .. .. 5.cu,oo 

(xx) Deduct—- 

(a) loss in working strategic lines .. 30,94 

(b) interest on capital at charge, strategic lines 1,01,76 

- 2,32,70 

(xxi) Net contribution .. .. .. .. 4.27,30 

Note.— (he contribution will in future years be calculated on tlie actual 
results of the penultimate year’s working; but in 1924-25, the year of 
inception of the new system, on the results of the working in 1923-24. The 
net contribution of 4,27,30 shown in this statement is therefore subject to 
adjustment when the actuals of 1923-24 are known. 




STATEMENT III. 


Comparifon of the contribution from Sailways to General Bevenues in the year 
under the prefent and propoted {leparation) ty/,terns, 

(t^ee paragraph 41 of apaeob.) 

(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 


Present system, 

Bedi'et £etimate 1924 25. 


Proposed system. 

Budget Estimate 1924.25. 


(i) GroBB traffic recidpta ... 97,05,92 
Deduct— 

(a) Woiking Ex- 

peuBrs ,..55,08,0i 

(b) Share of Sur¬ 

plus Profits paid 
to Indian Stats 
and Bail way 

Companies ... 1 l4,t!7 G7.82.9i 
(ii) Net recoiptn ... ... 29,24,01 

(ill) Subsidiaid Companies, Gov¬ 
ernment share of surplus 
profits ... ... 25,92 

(is) Total net receipts ... 29,49.99 

(\) (a) Interest on capital 

at charge ... >9,18,05 

(b) Interest portion 

of annuities 'n 
purchase of rail- 
ways ... 2,97,.55 

(c) Interest on capital 

contributed by 

Indian States ' 

and Railway 
Companies ... 2 »0,09 

- 24 , 95,70 

(vi) Land and rnbsidy ... ... Hi,00 

(vn) Miscellaoeous Baiiway expen¬ 
diture ... ... 22 45 


(i) Gross traffic receipts ... 97,06,92 
Deduct— 

(a) Working Ex¬ 
penses ... 65,23,01 

(b) Share rf Sur¬ 
plus pTofita paid 
to Indian States 
an.l Railway 

Companies ... 1,14,87 66.37,91 

(ii) Net receipts ... ... 30.69,01 

(lii) Subsiiiiied Companies, Gov¬ 
ernment sliare of tnrplus 

profits ... ... 2.5,92 

(iv) Total net receipts ... .30,94.9.9 

(v) (a) Interest on capital 

at charge ... 19,18,05 

(b) Interest p rtum 

Ilf annuities in 
purchase of lail- 
ways ... 2,97,.56 

(c) Intenst on capital 

contributed by 
' ■ luduih States 

and Railway 
CompaniiB ... 2 80,09 

-24,9.5,70 

(vi) Land and subsidy ... ... 16,00 

(vM) Misci llaneous Railway expen¬ 
diture ... ... 22,45 . 

(viii) Railvi ay reserves ... ... 1,33,48 


jvii.) Tiitil (v), (vi) and (vii) ... 25.34 15 j (iX)Totai(v) (vi), (vii) and (viii) ... 26. 67,63 

(ir) Net contribution from Rail- I (x) Net contribution Irom Rail¬ 
ways to General revenues I ways to General revenues 

[ (iv) MIKUS (vlii) ] ... 4.15,78' [ (iv) miMJS (ix) ] ... 4,27,30 

Note. —The figures ior Working Expenses is 1,45,00 less under the. 
jiroposed (separalitn) system than under the present system, because:— 

(i) As an integral part of (he proposed system the allocation of expen¬ 
diture on re:newals between Capital and Revenue will be revised ; 
anel with the reviseel allocation 1,15,00 is expected to be charged 
to Capital next year, which, under the present system, must be 
charged to Revenue. 

(ii) Under the present system 30 lakhs must be charged to Woraing 
Expenses next year, in order to write do'vin to market prices the 
value of stores in stock, and to write oil out of Revenne the loss 
involved in the sale of surplus and obsolete stores. Under the 
proposed (separation) system, this charge will be met from the 
Railway reserves. 

It will be observed that this figures of 1,45,00 is the equivalent of (i) the 
increase of 11.52 m the contribution expected to be made from Railways to 
General revenues under the proposed (separation) system, and (2) the amount 
of 1,33,48 expected to be carried to Raihvay reserves. 
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General Discussion on the Budget 

On MARCH 5th the Assembly met for the general discussion of 
the Budget. The target of criticisms was the Military Budget and the 
Salt Duty. Khan Bahadur Shariraz Khan opened the discussion, and 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty lollowed him. Liberals and Independents 
alone took the leading part. And although Swarajists as a whole 
were neutral, three speakers on their behalf, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr, 
Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. A. N. Diitt expressed their view-point 
towards the close ot the debate. Mr. RANGA lYliR said that it was a 
British Budget with a British character, a budget for England’s 
prosperity and also slightly for India’s good but only through 
the English channel. There was in it taxation imposed without listen¬ 
ing to the representatives of the people. Sine* the British came to India, 
India's doors had been thrown open to exploiters by adopting free trade 
and her industry killed and all her money sunk-in foreign markets by 
purchasing foreign goods. This injustice had been confessed by some 
far-sighted statesmen like Lord Randolph Churchill m 18S6. He asked, 
was there any change to-day ? The certification of the Salt Tax had 
shown that autocracy was as supremo as ever. Lora Oliver had 
himself admitted that there could be no taxation without representa¬ 
tion and as under the existing system there was no real representa¬ 
tion because Government was not responsible to the Legislature, they 
could not vote the budget in the name of the people. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA did'not enunciate any principle but put 
down details that unless the Military Budget which, both secret and 
t»pen, amounted to (Ughty crores instead of sixty was reduced to 
thirty crorcs, unless Provincial Contributions, Sait Tax and Cotton 
Excise were wiped off the Indian budget, at least Swarajists could 
never vote for the budget. 

The criticism of Moderates ranged between mild and bitter. All 
■were unanimous in favoqring the Salt-Tax at Rs. 1-4. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar and Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD took Government to task for 
ignoring the Assembly’s opinion and certifying Salt Tax. Sir Chimanlal 
said that the Salt Tax had not helper! Government but had thrown 
the Liberals who had stoorl by Government to the wolves (meaning 
Swarajists). Mr. Ranga Iyer however said that the real reason of the 
liberals’ defeat at the last election was the Liberals’ support of the 
repressive campaign. Sir Purushotamdas and Sir Chimanlal asked the 
Government as to why it could not use the windfall ol 47^ lakhs last 
year and they both dwelt at length on the scandals of Indian money 
being sacrificed in the disputes, of several crores outstanding between 
India and the War office, and also in respect of those already 
Settled they urged safeguarding of India’s interests. Equally vehement 
was Sir Puru.slioltamdas’ onslaught in demanding protection to the 
Steel Industry before the session concluded. He spoke in the bitterest 
language of the verdict of the country if by delay Government killed 
the Steel industry. Sir Purushotamdas also exposed the jugglery 
which the Finance Member had resorted to in balancing his 
budget. He said the Budget was a deficit budget because tlie interest 
on Paper Currency Reserve which required special Legislative sanction 
had been included in the budget 1 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR while congratulating the Finance Member on 
some good points of the budget said that the decrease m Salt revenue 
was due to poverty of the people. Madras, he said, would not be 
selfish in the matter of th.; provincial contribution with that high 
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salt duty of Rs. 2, He hoped the Government would lake a lesson 
after the Rowlatt Act and the certification of the Salt-tax that when¬ 
ever they spurned and defied ijopular opinion, they were wrong and 
dearly paid for it. He warned Government not to repeat the mistake. 
Further, bis objections to the budget was not so much for its com¬ 
missions as for some serious omissions. No important information can 
be gathered from it. For instance, how many yards of yarn were 
they consuming per head in the average ? Whether it had gone up 
or down Flow many persons paid Income-tax? What was the daily 
average income of Indians ? and so on. With profound sarcasm he 
said that the Government staff which was kept busy ransacking what 
Pt. Malaviya had said so long ago as 1009 and what the Bombay 
Chronicle had once said about Mr. Patel—matters which seemed to 
give Sit Malcolm an unholy glee in studying and bringing forward— 
could be far better employed in collecting useful informations such as 
he asked. 

H. E. the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF rose early in the debate 
ant cipating a heavy attack oa the military policy, an 1 spoke at great 
length. He emphatically asserted that fighting troops had been reduced 
by eighteen thousand in British ranks and nineteen thousand 
in Indian ranks. Fie, as Commander-ia-Chief, shall never take 
responsibility for the defence of India with any further reduction 
in that strength although he would do his l>est to economise in 
other directions. Lord Kawlinson complacently forgot that what was 
urged by Indian members was not so much reduction in fighting 
strength as replacement by cheap Indian soldier of the costly Britisher. 
Secondly Indians feei that military strength is still kept at war 
strength and not peace strength obviously because of the distrust 
,of the Indians. He however asserted that Indians were not dis¬ 
trusted because fifty pet cent of the strength in artillery, for instance, 
was Indian who ware employed as drivers, gunners, etc. This caused 
a roar of laughter which apparently took the Commander-in-Chiof by 
surprise. Several questions came to which lie did not reply and asked 
tor notice. Thereupon Mr. K. C. Roy asked a very pertinent question 
as to whether any commissions were granted to Indians in these artil¬ 
lery technical services. The Commander-iu-Chiel replied in the affirma- 
t ve but he did not seem to have fully caught the question because 
Indians arc not taken into these services. F'he Commander-in-Chief 
teeing his position weak at once confessed that the que-stion of com¬ 
missioned ranks was of vital importance to India, but that its satis¬ 
factory solution depended on education alone, because modern warfare 
was scientific and complicated. Lord Rawlinson then got hold of a 
statement made by Mr. F’al during the debate on Dominion Status 
that within a decade Indianisation of the Army should be made good. 
He said it took twenty-five years to make a Colonel and it had taken 
forty years to make their Commander-in-Chief. Did IncFa mean to 
lake less time to produce Indians for tliose ranks? (Several voices 
leplied in the negative). The Commauder-in-Chief thought he had won 
his point but he did not know that what was in the mind of 
members was that the course of training was undoubtedly to be 
undergone but that a beginning must be made and that the beginning 
had not yet bucn made. They only wanted a beginning and would 
abide by the peiioii. The Commandcr-in-Chiel’s speech left the same 
impression which the Home Member’s speecb had lecently created that 
Government biings lorward our Military backwardness not to remedy it 
liut to hold it up for redicule and as a handle to check further con¬ 
stitutional advance. 
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Cn Mtrch 6th the dvcufiion on the budget was resumed. 

Dr. GOUR asked : Who bad the majority; Govt, with its veto, 
or the Legislature? In the H. of C. it bad been stated that a poi- 
tion of British Aimy was stationed in India to relieve the Biitish taxpayer. 
What had happened to the Esher Recommendations ? He asserted that so 
long as the Secretary of State who was reponsible for holding up the 
Army Indianisalion was there to over-ride the Government of India 
he saw no hope of a reduction of the Army expenditure which was 
sapping the Indian Exchequer. He then denounced thcj Salt Tax and 
said that the falling ofi in the expected n venue was the strongest 
evidence that it should be abolished. 

Mr. PILCHER, the Die-hard Anglo-Indian, who followed Dr. Gour 
made, in the course of a delectable speech condemning Indian view¬ 

points of the Budget, a severe stricture on Lord Olivier’s remarks on the 
iniquity of the Salt Tax. 

Mr. Burden, who followed after a few more speeches, made a 
lengthy statement on the Army policy of the Govt. 

Pandit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA criticised the administra¬ 
tion under the heads Finance, Army, Commerce, Public Works 

and Home Departments, and concluded his speech with an appeal 

for an effective change in the system of Government. Otberwrse, 
he told the Government that they must be prepared to carry on the 
administration without the moral support of the Assembly. Referring 
to the Finance Department, he bitterly complained about the policy of 
ever-increasing expeiuiit lire, while there had not been a corresponding 
growth in the average income per head of the population. After 

alluding to the Salt Tax and il.s Certification by the Viceroy, Pandit 

Malaviya said that after the War, people expected that the taxation 
imposed during extraordinary times would be removed; but their hopes 
were frustrated and more taxes had been imposed, The Government 
had not placed the Currency question on a sound basis, nor had they 
established a State Bank with facilities in every District and Taluq. 
As regards the Army, Pandit Malaviya strongly pleaded for the im¬ 
mediate disbandment of the 27,000 British troops at present employed 
lor internal security, which was a matter for the ordinary police and 
not for the military. In India there was greater peace and order than 
in any other country. What was wanted was a large National policy, in 
which some schools in the country would be required, as in England, to 
Select suitable lads for the Army and give them the necessary train¬ 
ing. but the situation at present was very disappointing with one Debra 
Dun College with 70 students ! ! ! Alluding to Ite proposed separat on 
of Railway Finances from General Finance be said that India could 
not forget that so many as 800 crores of the taxpayers' money had 
been spent on railways during the last several decades. A good deal 
of saving could be made in Railway expenditure, if 'he rolling stock 
was manufactured in India, and this could not be done without help¬ 
ing iron and steel works in India. The Pandit urged the Government 
to set apart fi ty crores for the purpose. In this connection, the 
Pandit gave his support to the proposed policy of protection 
to the Tata Iron and Steel works, and urged Government to publish 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board and act upon them without 
delay, as otherwise it would be a great disaster to the Tatas, Pro 
teetion was also needed to other industries, and the cotton excise 
duty or, if that could not be done, to increase the import duty on 
cotton without whieh, he said, it was impossible for India to compete 
with energetic Japan. As regards the Public Works Department, the 
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speaker referred to what he called the criminal waste of public money 
on new Delhi and urged the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the matter. Lastly, he referred to the Home Department, and 
criticised it as a mismanaged Department, He asked the Govern¬ 
ment to start with a clean state by releasing all those who had 
been imprisoned during the last lew years under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, under the Seditions Meetings Act and under such 
other measures. ConcmJing he said : “ Remember that a change has 
come in India. You must recognise the change in the Assembly. 
H ere, we, in the Assembly, are anxious to co-operate with you, and 
treat with you. Are you, on your part, willing to co-operate with us 
by orderin' the release of al those who have been imprisoned in the 
name ot law and order ? We want our grievances to be settled 
before we vote the supply. Unless there is an early effective change 
m the system of Government, I tell the Government that they must 
be prepared to carry on the administration witnout the moral support 
of those who have come here.” 

Mr. HARCHANDRAl VISHINDAS also attacked ihe Salt duty, and 
in the matter ol the Military imposition said that they should follow 
a more humanising policy such as agriculture, roads and education on 
the frontier than the policy of constant military preparedness. 

Mr. JINNAH confined his observations to military expenditure. He 
said that the question of the strength of the fighting tioops must no 
doubt be determined by the Commander-in-Chief, but he asked whetber 
the saving suggested by doing away with the British tioops could not 
be effected without in any way affecting the fighting troops. 
Secondly, by the increase of Indian troops in the place of the British, 
a considerable saving could be effected. Mr. Jmnah quoted Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's writings to show that halt of the Army in India was foy 
Imperial purposes and must be paid out of ihe Imperial Exchequer. 
Then, again, he said that there were 1,078 officers in the Indian 
portion of the Army in India, and if they were to proceed at the 
rate of ten cadets a year, hew long would it take to completely 
Indianise the Army? When would ihc time come? (voices ''Never''). 
Mr. Jinnah said that the present scheme was negligible and the 
selection of cadets was coofioed to men whose family hi-tory was 
looked into. 

He w'ould like to see an Indian sitting by the Commander-in- 
Chiei's side 10 .sec that the Indian Army was made a really National 
Army. Unfortunately, the Government of India Act did not permit 
it, and he hoped that the Act would soon be changed. He 
pointed out that he wanted the army in India on the dominion 
model. On ihe one hand, Indianisation of the Commissioned ranks 
of the Army must proceed, and on the other hand, the territorial 
Army must be developed to make it a really efiecuve line of 
defence, which would give opportunity to all classes ol Indians to 
take part in defence. So. far, effoits in connection with the Teriitorial 
Porce had been very unsatisfactory, and very slow. Mr. Jinnah said, 
that if Lord Rawlinson was really the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Assembly, he ought to very earnestly devote himself to the task ot 
evolving a definite scheme m respect of Indianisation and not make 
India wait ior 200 years by the rccruitinent ot ten cadets a year. 

The Commandei-in-Cbief explained that two hundred years had 
been apparently calculated on the basis that ten cadetes would be 
taken for all time to come. On the other hand, he had recently 
sanctioned an increase of students at Debra Dun College in order 10 
be able to increase the number of cadets. 
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Mr. Jinnah welcomed it, but asked the Commander-in*Chief and 
Government to make an earnest endeavour to come with a definite 
scheme, making a substantial beginning and not a mere eye-wash. 

The Government Reply 

After Mr. Jinnah had spoken. Sir BASIL BACKETT stood up and 
addressed the House for <o minutes. There was a definite responsibility 
placed before th's House in coming to a decision as to how to make 
proper use of the surplus of three hundred and thirty six lakhs. It 
was only Mr. Shanmukam Chcltiar who suggested an alternative 
method of meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was to be brought 
down, and that was by debiting to capital i8o lakhs of railway an¬ 
nuities. On the other hand. Pundit Malaviya had treated this House 
to one hour’s eloquent flow of incorrect statements, which the House 
was now getting accustcmed to, but there was no practical proposal of 

meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was reduced to one rupee and 

four annas per maund. No doubt, the Pandit had referred to- the 
imposition of an increased import duly on cotton goods, but the 

efiect of such an imposition would, according to Sir Basil Blackett, be 
six times the cost to the average Indian villager. Then, Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted figures to show that the mditary expenditure was not 
increasing, but slowly decreasing, bis figures showing a decrease of 
feme 5 crorcs in three years in a total of 65 crores !! 

The real problem was to increase India’s prosperity by way 

of more money properly spent, so said the finance Member, 

ff the Government was to spend mere money on beneficial 

services, they must have fhc support of the representatives 

of the people. and that was one of the things which the 

Refoims Act brought within India’s reach. If the Salt Tax was 

not reduced to one Rupee and 4 annas, and maintained at 2 
Rupees, then the Government would be able to invest the proceeds in 
education, sanitation, and other services ! ! ! This was not an argument 
meant to catch votes, but was p'aced in all earnestness and sinceiity, 
and in the interest of India If the Salt Tax was not put at Ks. 2 
per maund, there would be no relief in Provincial Contributions. 
As regards the "windfall” which hacl been criticised, the Finance 

Member said that this windfall was seen last year. It was on 

the tree, but fell only this year. Government w,as not in a position 
to make any reductiou in the cotton excise duty this year. Pro¬ 
ceeding. Sir Basil Blackc't referred to the criticisms of Lord 

Olivier's reference in the House of Lords to the Salt Tax and 
the support of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund. Obviously, 
Lord Olivier was explaining to the House of Lords the reasons for 
what he described as the general feeling expressed in India. It was, 
therefore, very unfair that the Secretary of Slate should be accused in 
this House of stabbing the Government of India in the back without the 
opportunity of defence being put up in its behalf, but since realising 
the things that had been said about Lord Olivier, the Government of 
India made a special request to the Secretary of State as to what 
his intention was in that matter, and he had explained in the way 
he (Sir Basil) had just stated. 

Mr. Patel asked : Will the Finance Member lay on the table a 

copy of the telegram he sent to the Secretary of State ? To this Sir 

Bas 1 replied; 'T do not propose to lay anything on the table”, 
much to the amusement of the House. 

The general discussion on the Budget having concluded the Bouse ad 
journed for voting on specific demands to the lOlh March. 



V oting on the B udget 

Refusal to Grant Supplies 

MAHCII loru 1924. 

On March loth the great Budget debate on the voting ow 
demands was held. The Assembly met at ii a.m. amidst tense 
excitement with above lao members present—a record attendance 
during the session. The result or the voting, was a forgegone conclusion, 
as the Nationalists by a three-fourths majority bad decided to refuse 
the first demanci. The Swarajists and the Government side were 
equally matched, and 7 Independents, whom neither party claimed, 
held the key to the situation. 

When question time was over, all eyes turned to Pt. Nehru, but 
to the surprise of many Dr. Gour rose. Me asked a question of which 
he had given ijrivate notice to the Home Member. He drew attention 
to the special cable in the ‘Statesman' stating that a Cabinet Commit¬ 
tee had been set up to consider Indian aliairs and to consult the members 
of the Secretary of Stati ’a Council. He drew altenlion to the state¬ 
ment in the ‘Daily Herald’ that members of Parliament would be con¬ 
sulted and representaiives of Indian opinion would be allowed to 
submit their views. He also asked for information regarding the iunc- 
tiens ot this Committee, the scope of its enquiry, and as to what 
steps the Government had taken to institute their departmental enquiries. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he had agreed to answer the ques¬ 
tion Itecause the Assembly might be intere.sted in the matter, even 
though he was not able to give a very full and satisfactory answer. 
The news that a Cabinet Committee had been foimed was correct 

and he had cabled the Secretary of State for further inlormation. 
As for the power ot consultation by that Committee, he did not 
possess any information about it. The Cabinet Committee was already 
in operation. As scon as he received information about its scope 
and prccedure, he would communicate it to the House. 

When this question was beng discussed stnie thought that it was 

inspired, and that it was a new dodge of Sir Malcolm to divide the 
nationalist votes in the Assembly by holding up false hopes of a 
Cabinet Committee. A stream of questions at once poured in from 
all sides. Sir Malcolm Ha ley was an^wetless, as he had asked for more; 
details which had not yet come. But four questions cleared the issue. 
Mr. Chamanlal asked whether it was not the part of the general 

policy of Labour to set up committees’ attached to all departments. 
"That may be so”—said the Home member. 

Mr. Pal asked ; was that committee going to abrogate the Home 
member’s Departmenta) enquiry committee ? 

‘Certainly not’ was Sir Malcolm’s emphatic reply. 

‘Would it undertake revision of the Govt, of India Act’, asked Mr. 
Jinnah. The Home member conlesscd that he was a drying well and 
had nothing more to give. 

Pandit Moti Lai thereupon pricked the bubble and asked the 
Home member to divulge the text of the Government's cable to the 
Sccy of State. The Home Member said that they bad cabled for 
information, in view of the budget d scussior. 

This reply gave the clearest indication that the Government had 
tried to see if another bait could be thrown to divert the votes of 
those who were le-s wary of the Govt’s methods. However Dr, Gour 
and Mr. Pal suggested the postponement of the debate till the reply 
was received but Sir Malcolm opposed adjournment and did not 
promise funher reply within th ee days. 

24 
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DEMAND UNDER “CUSTOMS". 

Sir CHARLES INNES next moved for a demand for grants of 
over Ks. 71,84,000 under the bead ‘Customs’. 

In view of the fact that the polic/ of total refusal of grants 
was going to bo discussed. Dr. Gour moved for an adjournm mt of tbe 
debate for three days within which time, he thought, a reply might 
come from the Secretary of State. 

The Home Member made it plain that the despatch of a reply 
rested with the Secretary, and that he did not think it would come 
within three days. 

The President said that he could not accept the motion, but 
Members wouid have another chance when the voting on the Finance 
Bill comes. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, referring to the notices of reducrion, pointed 
out that as motions for omission had been given notice of, he wanted 
to know whether tliose could be moved in the lorm in which they 
were given, and suirgested that such notices should be discussed fiist. 

J'andit Motilat and Mr Patel explained that according lo rules, 
they were right in moving for the omission of demands. 

The President said that if I’andit Motilal insisted on his motioa 
for amendment, the Chair would let him do so. He also pointed out 
that in the discussion under Customs, he would, iu view of the general 
feeling in the House, permit the consideratioa of bigger issues first, 
v.z. (he question of total rejection on general gtouads, but that 
the cliacussion in respect ol other heads must be co.)fined to those 
heads. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

PANDIT MO ITLAL moved for the total omission of the grant 
under Customs He made it clear that he had no grievance against 
the Customs Department as it was. and that his motion lelated to it 
because it happened to be the first demand lor grant. He said; 
“ My grievance is not aga nst this or that branch of administration, 
but against the entire administration of the Government of India. The 
leasons arc the very unsatisfactory and disappointing nature of the 
response made by the Government to the resolution passed by the 
majority on the subject of the establishment of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment in India. 1 may inform the House, and specially some of the 
more nervous members of it, that it has nothing whatever to do with 
what has been described as wrecking or destroying—the policy of Non- 
Co-Operation. It is a perfect y constitutional and legidmate means of 
bringing the various grievances of India lo the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment, and when other remedies have lailed this is the only course 
open to people who still have outstanding grievances. 1 know that 
the grants will be restored, and that we shall be knocking our heads 
in vain against the treasury gates, but this is the strongest lorm of 
protest.” 

Continuing, I’andit Motilal quoted extensively Iroin well-known 
writers on the English and French Constitution and the rights in 
respect of voting on the Budget to point out that the supplies 
depended upon the redicss of giievances. and that if, since i;»4, this 
method had not been resorted to in England, it was due to the develop¬ 
ment of the Constitution, which made it impos ible for any Government 
to resist the will of the people. He also quoted from the speech of 
Fox during the days of I’itt, showing that Fox justifiid the refusal to 
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vote funds in extreme cases. Drawing a distinction between fret- 
people and the s aves of an abso ute monarchy, the Pandit asked the 
House to keep in view this distinction that m the case 
oi a free people the rolusal to vote meant the paralysis of the adminis¬ 
tration. But ill the case of slaves, it only meant knocking 
their heads against ihe gates of the treasury, as the demand would be 
restored. He sa d that while this weapon for the refusal of the vote 
was rusting in F.ngland, they in India had to forge it as a new 

weapon. The Assembly was helpless in respect of the budget, and 
could not exercise Us independent judgment for the benefit of the 

people, because the power of Ccitification could nullify anything they 
did. They were something like children playing at soldiers. 'There was 
all the parapheiialia. of a Parliamentary show without the substance. 

He said that I.oid Olivier’s statement had sent a cold wave 

Ihioughout tile country, and it had been declared by the country as 
totally unsaliiifaciory and di.-appointing. J.oid Olivier had accused us 
that we would not play. The fact is that we refuse to play an 

unlair game in which both sides do not get equal chances and 

advantages. No immediate or early prospect of the revision of the 
rules is held out. It is only stated : “ We will see whether we can¬ 
not fii.d within the rules something to make actual play more fair to 
you and more lair to us. So far as the revision of the rules is 
concerned, we commit ourselves to nothing”. This is all the reply 
Ibat Lcrd Olivier's statement has given to a great deal of expecia- 
tion.s and to those who were building castles in the air. Lord Olivier 
bad quoted the manifesto of the Svvaraj Patty, But while in no 
way ccmmittiiig the House to the manilesto, tbc speaker declared 

that the debates on the same subject in the last Assembly had sliown 

that exactly the same sentiments contataed in that manifesL-o were 

expreistd by Mr. Uai gacbaiiar. They were sentiments not only of 
the Swaraj Party but of the whole of India. Lord OLvier had 

admitted that ceilain thing-, did rankle in Indian minds, but Lord 
Olivier had not seen the woundi deep r. Possibly, be was not supplied 
with lull inlorinatien by rlic Goveminent of India. There were seiious 
omi.ssions in the list of grievances. Pandit Moiilal expressed his 

appuciation of the icnciliatory manner and courageous ciit csm and 

obteivalicns of the Secretary of State regaid ng Ueiieral Dyer, the 

.steel-frame speech, Kenya, and the Salt Tax (which, he was sorry to 
find, had been minimised in a subsequent explanation). The reference 
to Mr, Gandhi was particularly courageous, and look away, to a 
certain extent, ihe sting fitm the action ol the Government of India 
in taking away all grace from the release by putting it on medical 
grounds. But among the omissions in the speech were the Rowlatt 
Act and the indiscrmiinate repression and oppression that followed in 

the campaign tl repression, in the application of the Crim nal Law 

Amendment Act, and the Gutukabag affair which really exasperated 
the Sikhs. As for Non-co-operation, the far-sighted statesman Mr. 
Cokhale had admitted in 1905 that if the humiliation of Indians 

continued, co-oji-ration with ihe bureaucracy would no longer be 
possible. But when they came to judge the actual lespcnse, they 

found that the Secretary of State did not go beyond ihe Home 
Member. There is the patient bleeding to death, and the Surgeon 
replies ” I am preoccupied, and 1 must lake my own lime 10 get 
ready to stop) the bleeding.” Pandit MoUlal was glad that Mr. 
Montagu's phrase that the British were the most deiermined jieopie 
on earth had not been repeated by I.ord Olivier, because determ na¬ 
tion was not the heritage ot the BiiiisliLr ouly. it was a human 
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quality, more human in those who stood bv their rieihts than in those 
who withheld the right of others. Lord Odvier had said that the 
Government of India provided a seaworthy vessel. My answer is 
that it may be a seaworthy vessel, but it i- not big enough for the 
millions of Indians who have to be carried to the other shore. 

The speaker next quoted from a published letter of Mr. MacDonald 
stating that the change in Governmental m icliiaery should aim at 
changing the Viceroy’s Council iato a Cabinet responsible to 
the people's representatives, and to give India control over her 
finances. Mr, MacDonald had expressed the hope that wisdom may 
help the two people to arrive at that solution. Pandit Motilal there¬ 
fore asked Labour to deliver the goods. As for the refusal of supplies, 
it was merely a sign of irritatioa. They were taking the strongest 
step possible, and it would be a misfortune if it fell flat. He 

appe ded to all, and particularly to the Indian elected members who, 
he was sure, would vote with him in lefusing supplies. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had 

been perfectly frank in admitting that the Government would have 
to use their reserve power in the case of a refusal of supplies 
in the interests, according to Sir Malcolm, of the Indian people. 
The Pandit had realised the effect of their refusal of expenses 
under Customs, whicii brought them forty five crores of revenue. 
He knew that the vote would take away the chances of 

Protection to the steel industry, and that if the Customs establish¬ 
ment were abolished, industrial India would be the first to 
execrate the Pandit’s name. (Laughter) The Pandit's real object 

was, therefore, not to abolish the Customs Department, but to call 
attention to the grievances and to cause the Government the maximum 
embarrassment so that he might, in the most emphatic manner, call 
attention to the grievances under which India is suffering, f he Home 
Member did not want as be .said adroitly to enter into an academic dis¬ 
cussion about the question of refusal of supplies before the redress of grie¬ 
vances, nor would he discuss consii utional histo'y, as was done by the 
mover. He wanted to make it dear to those whose votes the Pandit had 
sought, whether they had good reasons for adopting that course, 
whether the grievances were really so great as to justify that course, 
and whether the response of the Secretary of State had been so 

incomplete as to justify that course, and before they voted, they must 
see that the course was not only justified but would actually benefit 
their cause. Pandit Mofiial had said that the patient was bleeding, 
and the physician wanted time. “ It may be that the physician is 
undir the neces-ity oi taking due precaution that hii diagnosis is 
correct" (just like the precaution of the monkey dividing the loaf!). It 
may be, Sir, that wo are practical rather that idealistic. It may 
be that we have been determined to see, first of all, before furciier 
advance was made, as to what are. the difficulties iu the actual 
administration of our present con'^titut on. There is no country in 

Europe which depends, as India does, for its stability and material 
progress on its administrative and Governmental institutions. 1 do not 
care what the implications of that may be. But it is nevertheless a 
fact, as we maintain, that you cannot force the pace of political 
advance so fast and in advance of administrative and legislative 

institutions. Our reply i.s based on one consideration, that evolution 

should be an orderly and harmonious one. We stand ior progress by 
stages. We considered that, in the circumstances, it was impossible to 
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accept any resolution the purport of which was tint tlisss stages 
should be disregarded. That is why wa opposed Mr. Rangachariar's 
proposition. We are told that we opposed the Round Tab e Con¬ 
ference almost with bitterness. 1 resent any suggestion that wj 
opposed it because we were not prepared to take counsel with men, 
whether inside or outside the Assembly, whose views differed from 
ours. We opposed it because it seemed to disregard the necessity of 
progress bg stages, and because it appeared to us to be based on the 
ground that the British Parliament is not the arbiter of progress to 
be made in India. We finally opposed it because we thought it an 
ineffective machinery for the purpose.” As lor the point whether 
obsTuction was justified, the Home Member said; "If we had shown 
an indication that we desire to go back upon the solemn pledges of 
the British people, then, perhaps, extreme steps of this nature might 
be justified. Wc do not say so. Wc are in earnest in going towards 
the Same goal, though by a different me hod.” 

Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he need not dilate on 
the point whether the course suggested was constitutional or not 
in view of India’s internal conditions. The Hon. Pandit realised the 
effect of such a vote on Parliament. Also, there were certain dangers 
if the refusal of supplies was followed by a refusal to sanction 
taxation. The matter could not stop there. There must follow a 
movement outside the Assembly. 

Mr. Devakipi'asad Sinha ; Bound to 1 

The Home Member, resuming, sa<d that the members of the 
''waraj Party had declared that the country was not fit for Civil 
disobedience, and that they would be able to control their fellows, 
although previous experience was not encou'aging, But they mi;ht 
sow the wind and others might reap the whirlwind. However, he 
would urge them to realise the consequences of any such mass 

movement in the country and its effect on the progress of Responsible 
Government and what would be the effect of this obstruction on the 
political mentality of the Indian people. He was one of the many 

officers of his Service who had been brought within the orbit of 
politics. His Service men accepted the August Declaration because 
they thought that its principle was correct, though they foresaw 
difficulties even then, but they loyally (?) set to work the new 
Constitution. Even now. he admitted that the machinery contained 
several anomalies, and even illogicalities involved in the working of 
a transitional system. "We are willing to do our best to smooth 
over those difficulties, hut if this vote is carried, many of us will 

view it with regret, with resentment, because it must bo a manifesta¬ 
tion of unreasonableness on the part of the Assembly (voice of no, no); 
it would also check the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards 
Responsible Goverrrment (voices of no. no). It is because of that 

and of that alone that 1 ask those who might have felt tempted to 
vote with the Pandit to think in time whether the step suggested 
will retard or advance the progress of the ideal which they liavo at 
heart.” 

Other Steakes 

Mr. Abhyankat emphasised that the doctrine of grievances before 
supply should not liavc a different meaning in India, He appealed 
to all, including the official Indians, to carry Pt. Motilal’s mofiaii. 

Mr. Bepin Ch, Pat found himself between two ine.'corablos and ex- 
clained in anguish ■ what am I to do ? He could not vote for the 
Govt., neither could he join Pt. Motilal. (A voice; resign.) He 
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accused Govt, of not laying all their cards on the table as the 
Pundit bad more honestly done. 

Mr. PATEI. recognised that the decision of the Nationalists was an 
extreme one, but he considered that it was justifiable in the cir¬ 
cumstances created by the Government. There weie certain facts which 
had a direct connection with their present action, and they should be 
brought forward prcminently. These were the grinding poverty of the 
people and the fact that millions died of pestilence, facts which 
tundrrds of years of British rule had not prevented. 

There was also the further fact that since the so-called Keforms 

thousands of people had been sent to jail, including some of the most 

respected people m the land. 

He referred to the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, 

and several other politicians. bfe referred also to the diseases 

prevailing in India, and extremely slew progress in education, and 

asked the Goveinment whether they were willing to co-operate 
with the Swarajists on the terms of the Swarajists. "We want you 

to carry on the administration of the country by veto and by 

certification. We want you to treat the Government of India Act 
as a scrap of paper, which 1 am sure it is. li the Viceroy certifies, 
■what then ! bothing but a mass movement for non-payment of laxes. 
We want you to either accept onr demands or dr.vc us to the mass 
movement. The responsibility will be yours. 1 want to obstruct ihe 
Goveicment at every step, f wish Pandit Moti al Nehru would allow 
me to do so. (Laughter). Even now, we give you one more ehance, 
but if you don’t trust roe, 1 don't trust you either. You must mend 
your ways or we must make you mend your ways. Unless you mend 
at once, India will cot be a bed of roses for you. 

Sir SlVASVVAMf lYEK spoke as an apologist of the Labour 
Govt, in England. He said ti at he was unable to support the 
motion of Pandit Motilal Krhui became he considered that it was not an 
tfificacious method of achieving their object. He recognised the spirit 
of fairness and anxiet}' rehich breathed through Pandit Motiial Nehru's 
speech, but the House must understanei the difficult position of iht' 

Labor I'ariy in England, and ibe circumstances in which Lord Olivier 
had to make ihat speech in the House of Lords. In the opinion ot 
the speaker. Lord O ivier’s speech was not unsatisfacto: y. It was 
inspired with sjrupathy, and he aske'd whether it was possible to ex¬ 
pect more at that stage. 'J he occasion for making a protest had net 
}'er ari.^en, and he therefojc deplored the s'reng expressions of opinion 
fre m hs Nationalist fnecds. Kefusal of supplies would not be able 
to hurt the Gevernm nt, but it Would bo injuring their own repu¬ 
tation, and making the people suffer for want of proper beneficial 

services. He knew there was no use trying to convert the Swarajists, 

whom he attacked, who had come determined to riject ho budgei. He 
made strong appeal to those Independents who got lhem^clvc3 
entangled with the Swarajists to disengage themselves from ihe 
tangle. The responsibility tor any consequence of adopting Pandit 

Molilal’s motion would not be on the Government but on themselves. 

Grant Refusbd. 

After Mr. Chatterji of the Govt, of India had spoken, closure was 
applied. 

The motion of Pandit Motiial Nehru for the rej’ecfion of the 
demand was pressed to a division and carried amist loud 
non tflficia) applause by 63 lo 56 votes. 
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Sir Purshottamdai'Thakurdas. Mr. Pal, aal D.-. Gjur retnxineJ neutral. 

Taxes os Income Rejected, 

The next heaj was a de.-ninl of R<. G.i^i.oao unler the held 
taxes on iacoaie. Mf. Patel move 1 fir the rejection of the demaa]. 
and dll not make any speech. H; conteutel himself with the observa¬ 
tion that the same reasons wiich itnpellel them to rejecc the 
former item also stood against this. 

Sir Basil Blackett opposed the motion. 

Sir Piirshotamdas ani Mr. Kami Iyengar asked t e S vatajists nat 
to press this motion, as they hai already achieved their object of 
protesting against the Government's attitu le on the Rjfirrai ques ioii 
by refusing the first supply under Customs. It w juld he better, they 
tliought, to adopt the policy of discriminating obslrucLian, and discuss 
each head on its merits. Mr. Pal declared tha' if tlie Swarajisti 
pressed this motion, he would be comp "lie f to vote with the Govern¬ 
ment, and not even r main neutral. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. D. P. Singha asked the non-officials, 
in the name of consistency, to reject this item as well. 

The motion of Mr. Patel for the rejection of the demand was 
carried by a majority of one vote there being Oi for and 60 against it, 

Mr. B. C. Pal and Sir Purshottamlas Thalcurdas this time threw in 
their weight with the Government. 

Mr. R. Rama Iyengar and Mr. Hirbilas Sirla wlio voted with 
the nationalists in the fist demand now votel agiins-, them an 1 
with the Govt, 

Salt Dem.ind Rejected 

The next demand was for Rs. 10.655,000 under Salt. 

Before the Salt demand was put to vote Mr. Calvert (official, 
Punjab) pointed out the gravity of the proposal, because, if the 

machinery for the p oduction of the Sa’t Tax came to a standstill, it 
would mean serious consequences to the Northern India populatioi. 

Pandit Moti'al Nehru pointed out that the Government had already 
indicated in respect of two previous demands that they would restore 
them. If thsy di 1 not restore the Salt dem ind, it would be a proof 
of how far they careJ fir the welfire of the pcope of India. 

Sir Basil B'ackett said that if the Assembly had acted foolishly, 

tile Government would not act foolishly. 

Sir Purshottamdas Tnakurd is urged strongly that the House should 
not vote against this demand, which touched them most vitally. 

Mr, Lokhare and Mr, Mehta supported Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mf. Mehta said that India could produce salt wuhou: an^r Government 
help, and asked the Government to give a trial to Indians by abolish¬ 
ing the Department for a year ! 

Tile omission of the Salt demand was moved by Mr. Doraiswami 
Aiyangar, and carried by a majority of 6a against 53. 

OriUM Demand Rejected 

The next demand for grant of Ks. 20,731,000 under the head 

"Ojiium” was similarly rejected by 6 z to 57 votes. 


2 he ]Louie then, ccljounud to the nest day. 
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'JJie fcJkuiin/ is ihe Vhvicn LUt tn Ft. Motilal Fehu's nicticn Jor 
total rejection of ihe Customs Demand :— 

Division List 


AYES 

I'Bffia (Latdia Hao 

V. J, I'alel 

W. f., Jim ah 

A. l ai fiai wami lyt ri-itr 
VeLtalM[athi Eazn 
K. C. Nerpy 

K. V. Reddy 
hhaDDQukbam Chttty 

M. K. Achaiya 
DuiaitBBffii Iyengar 

N. l’. Kelkar 

K liania lyengat 

^ariaBHia lihaf 

h A. K. Jdlani 

K. K. iJarabiyar 

K ii. Ixihi 

U. V. ihivi 

.Taninaiias Mdila 

KatiUil/lai l/alhl.:u 

R, Hay 

i'. C. Gtifcwami 

Valictb r. Ai ,)5 

Ana'naiti Dair 

Kaz.ni Ati 

Ab(ul Karim 

K, fj. lay 

Mauig Kun 

t-hairbudaya) Mitrii 

M. H. Abhrfliliiir 

Seth GnviiiciailHa 1 

Mi(iikh Kidviii I 

M. S. Aiity I 

>aimiullali Kluiii j 

M. M. Malaviya j 

1 ala Ilaiitrai ; 


63. 

Uatilal Nihru 
Lala Dumchand 
bbyama ( ba'an 
.Shamlal Nthiu 
Nawal) Itruail Khau 
8. Ranga Iyer 
Kifbfidal Kdiiu 
( batuamal 
Saidar Quiab Sitph 
Oaya I’lafail Sirgb 
Nilkatila Uaa 
Sbarfiaz Hnataiii Khan 
Mautvi M. t-bal(e 
H. Dae 

IlaripiaFad Lai Kumar 
Oabgai.aiiati Aiugli 
Leviiki I'raiatl tin.gh 
fJaia'u Lias 

Kr fbi a Kania Ma.'aviya 
Hailiuar.aib Slina 
Maulvi Yacoob 
YuFaf Imam 
Mbailib 8aili(] Hasfaii 
T. K. I'bixkau 
K K ( baiK a 
Karlar Siugh 
l.ala I'yaru lal 
Ilaibilas bariiar 


NOES-56. 

Sir Gordmi Fiaser 
,, SivaBBami Iyer 
,, Muibiah Chfettiar 
Mr. WilBon 
Sir Campbell Rhodes 
Mr. M, Scbmrarie 
Saidar b. a. Dalai 
Sir Chimanlal Selalvail 
Mr. K. (J. Roy 
,, Darcy Linfltay 
I, Sbams-uz Zuba 
,, N. M. Dumasia 
brincc Akiam HuBFa’ii 
Mr. All Cbtuiibuii ' 

,, Kbilly 
,, S C Ghose 
Sir iliriry Siaoyou 
Dr. 1., K. Hyoer 
Mr. bcimue 
,, A V. Iyer 
Nawab S, Abdul Qujaui 
Mr. S N Nag 
,, Alien 
,, Pilcher 

Gulani Bari Makbduui 
Hajan Bakbsh Shah 
N. M. Jofbi 
Captain Itira Singh 
„ Ajab Khan 
Mr. Abmcfl Ali Kban 
Maulvi Abul KaBBini 
Col. Qitiney 
•Sayecl M. Ismail 

anil i'A OfficialB 
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Voting on the Budget—2nd Day—March llth 1924 

PT. MOTILAL NEHRU'S STATEMENT 

Next day btfore the Houie resumed discussion on the demands 
for grants Paneit Motilal rose ti make a statement about the policy 
of the Nationalist Party. He said f'at yesterday he spoke on behalf 
of the Nationalist Party as a whole, and not for the Swarajist 
Section of it, when he said that their intention, by passing motions 
for omission of grants, was to establish a principle. He had further 
made it clear that yesterday’s position had nothing to do with what 
was called the 'wrecking' programme of the Swarajists. The Nationalist 
Party had 1 ow decided, having establi.shei the principle which they 
maintained, that they wou'd let the remaining demands for grants be 
discussed m the ordinary cour.se. Ho hoped that the Treasury Benches 
would receive the statement in the spirit in which it was made. 

This sf.ntemcnt. ctm ng so Muldenly after the great Nationalist 
victory of the day before, surpiistcl many and was taken by some as 
a new move, by othcr.s as a Swarajist climb down. As a matter of 
fact, the two sections rf il e Nationalists, the Swaraji.sts and the Inde- 
pendcr ts, had teme 'o a working atrangement that to establish the 

principle of redress of giicvances before grant of supplies the latter 
would support the obstructionist tactices of the Swarajists, but that 
once the principle is established, obstruction should not be pushed to 
extremes. This was made clear by Mr. Jinnah who followed. 

Mr. Jinnah 

Mr. jinnah, as a member of the Nationalist Patty, entirely endorsed 
what Pandit Motilal had said. " I further want to make it clear that 

the Nationalist Party, in this House, do not stand for any wrecking 

programme. The Nationalist Party wants to woik in tin's Assem¬ 
bly and nothing more. We stand to pursue a policy and a 

programme of a cc nstifutional character. There is no idea in the minds 
of the Nationalist Party that we wish to resort to Civil Disobedience, 
that we want revolution, that we want to cany on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. We condemn the Government of India. We 
condemn the Secretary of State That was why we passed a resolution 
hero by an overwhelming majority putting forward our demand for 

Reforms. You have not satisfied us. and we wanted, therefore, in ihe 
e'earest possible manner, to record our protest, our condemnalion, 

disapproval, of tlie way in which you have managed it. We 

also recognise that ihere are difficulties, but you have entirely failed 
so far to satisfy us. Therefore, 1 do not wish the Government to 
allege anything else beyond what I have stated in this House, nor do 
we wish that any impression should be created abroad that we stand 
for anything else.” 

Sir M. Hailkv 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, however, inspite of the clearest assur¬ 
ance to the contrary, persisted in denying that any principle has been 
established, and once more tried to drive a wedge between Mr. Jinnah 
and Ft. Nehru. He said ; “ Pandit Morilal Nehru has asked that 

the Treasury Benches should express approval of the action which bis 
Party now proposes. The Treasury Bench is unable, and does not 
desire to go into any quesfion regarding the internal politics of the 
Nationalist Parly. We are not fully aware of its composition. 1 do no 
discredit to it when 1 say that up to the moment we have had some 
doubt as to its po'icy, or indeed, if it has any one policy. When we 

25 
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are told that they have established their principle by the votes of 
yesterday, we take the liberty to doubt it. When we are told that 
they have proved anything at all by their votes of yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain our own opinion on the subject. 
They now desire. I understand, not to press their motions for the 
complete re usal of grants. We have no desire to challenge that 
decision. With regard to what Mr. Jinnah has sail, I will only say ni 

rep'y that I have not any desire to associate his section of the 

Nationalist Party with the programme to which he referred. I was 
careful yesterday, in sp:aking on the subject, to say that we do not 
charge them with any such intentions. 1 was careful to limit myself 
to reminding the House that we had had previous experience of mass 
movements in India and desired to see no recurrence of those expe¬ 
riences. Mass movements we may perhaps see, but we do not wish 

to charge his friends with a wish to promote revolution or ■ wreckage. 
We are both here, for the moment, on the door of the House, fighting 
out a Constitutional issue, and have no desire, for the moment, to 
look outside or to forecau anything that might happen off the floor of 
this House. For the present, wc are content to fight out a constitu¬ 
tional issue in constitutional ways. One of those ways is the free and 
open discussion of all the demands put forward by the Government for 
its expenditure We are perfectly prepared to undertake that discussion.” 

Uernands for giants therefore took their normal course. On the 
demaml under Excise, members expressed strong views m favour ot 
of Prohibition and Pundit Malaviya asserted that the excise po icy 
was one of the many black spots in British administration of India. 
A vote of censure was passe 1 by reducing the demand under Forests 
by Rs. loo because tiie Dehra Dun scheme for lull iraioing in India 
had not b:en yet given effeet to. 

The main discussion of the day Centred round the Railway bud¬ 
get which has swollen beyond all proponions during the last ton 
years. Swarajists maintained an attitude of benevolent neutrahty 
ihoughout. Ml. Raoga.swami Iyengar and Mr. Acharya made useful 
contribmiuns to the rlebate on Railways. Swarajists were however 
there to support their ludependvnt friends in any division that 
might be challenged, and one that was challenged in respect ol forest 
they were able to carry by 6o against 51. 

LAND REVENUE DEMAND 

The demand under ‘ Land Revenue ’ was agreed to without discussion. 

EXCISE 

The demand under ‘ Excise ’ was next moved. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, in moving lor a reduction of one hundred 
rupees criticised the Excise Administration and pointed out that the 
amount spent on the Excise Department could be well utilised for 
educational purposes. This was earned as mentioned above. 

RAILWAYS. 

The next demand was for Rs. 676,008,000 under the head Railways. 

Mr. K. Kama IYFNGAR proposed a reduction of this ligure by 
ten and three-fourth crores. In moving this proposition, he said that 
he had put the figure at much less than what he had originally 
intended. The first item he referred to was working expenses, which 
ammounted to 67 crores, This figure was much too high, and should 
be reduced to an appreciable extent, because there hid been extra¬ 
ordinary leaps in the working expenses. Mr. Rama Iyengar then went 
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into the details of railway expenditure, and after alluding to the re- 
comendations of the Inchcape Committee and the Acworth Committee, 
appealed to the Government to effect economy. He suggested that 
this cut cou d be made by reducing the general administration figure by 
two crores of rupees and a'so bv reducing the provision for engineer¬ 
ing establishment and bv various other means. Mr. Rama Iyengar 
mentioned the amounts spent as salaries on a number of highly paid 
officers, especially in the E. I. Ry. and appealed to the House to 
carry his motion for reduction by ten and three-quarter crores. 

Sir CHARfJiS INNES said that they had been tol 1 that the whole¬ 
sale refusal of demands had been given up, but Mr Iyengar's motion for 
a cut of no less than loj crores showed that perhaps he had merely 
changed tactics and adopted another form of obstruction He did not 
know whether it was all an elaborate joke, and whether Mr. Iyengar 
wanted the Houno to tak i him seriously. He said that the Inchcape 
Committee had gone tho'ougnly into the railway expenses and had 
suggested all pissible economies. As lor increase in woikine expenses, 
ihis was not peculiar to India. In Canada and United Kingdom, it 
had doubled, compared with the pre-war expenses, and in the case of 
France, it had gone up six times. The causes which led to this rise 
were entirely outsidi- the control of those managing the Railways. 

Sir PURSHOT'L'AMDAS THAKURDAS said that ho would not 
sndor.se the Commerce Member’s remarks that Mr. Rama Iyengar should not 
be taken ser ously. The speaker felt that although Mr, Iyengar had given 
a tall order, h; had done well to draw attention to the various 
matters, and the Government should try to examine his figures and 
try to come to some understanding. He said th it the Retrenchment 
Committee had no doubt recommended only 4I crores, but they wanted 
economy. The speaker admitted that the Government had not yet 
had enough time to give results. He said the comparison with the 
figures of foreign countries was misleading. He thought that as 
Railways involved an expense Of about a hundred crores, which was 
half of the total revenues, the Assembly should discuss the railway 
budget separately, and thus have greater time to devote itself to 
details. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA deplored the tone of Sir Charles Innes' speech. 
It was inconceivable that a responsible member of the Government 

should ridicule members and regard the discussion as an elaborate joke 
and twit them with what bad happeneil y.sterday. Sir Charles Innes 

had not given the House any information necessary lor arriv.ng ac a 

solution of this question. The Inchcape Committee had recommended 

that each railway should yield five per cent as dividend. This short 
recommendation was itself a serious conderonaticn of the present 
management of railways What, he asked, was the number of Indians 
in State railways, .\mong the gazetted officers there wore 38 per cent 
Indians, and O2 per cent non-Indians. ihig was not a satisfactory 
state of affairs. A serious effort must be made to reduce the number 
of persons imported from out of India to work in Indian Railways 
and Indians appointed to those poUs. Then, the other working ex- 
pense.s had to be considerably reduced. In order to make all the 
necessary eriqnines, there must be a Committee of this House. 

Mr. Ramachandra Kao emphasised the need of separation of Rail¬ 
way Finance from tlie General Finance and of decentralisation Mr. 
Hindley, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated any enquiry 
by a committee of the House as urged by Pt. Malaviya. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying to Pundit Malaviya’s point, admitted 
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that Europeans -were liberally paid, but at what amount of sacrifice 
they left their homes and pave their servcc to India 11 

Pandit Malaviya asked Sir Charles how he would feel if in 
England foreigners were employed rather than Englishmen ? 

Sir Charles now took shelter under the Government of India Act 
which, he said, laid down increasing asscciation of Indians, and he gave 
figures to rbow that the Railway Department was not lagging 
behind any other Department in giving effect to the policy of Indianisa- 
ticD. Railways in India were gigantic business concerns. He said that 
the estimates belore the House for the next year were a mere guess, 
and it was impossible to accept big cuts. The House should judge 
the Railways by their actual i<durna and he showed that during the 
past three years. Railway returns in India were higher than in 
many other countries, particularly higher than that in the United 
Kingdom. It the percentage for the coming year was to be Jess than 
in the current year, it was due to the lact that the piogramme 
revenue expenditure, which had been cut down last year, was to be 
fully met next year. 


Motions Rejected 

Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion was rejected. 
ftiK. RAMA iVTNGAR n< xt moved aiioiher cut of three croies 
trdci crdinaiy lejaiis and mainteiauce. He sfrcngly criticised the 
mainer in wtith the Govemnient piesenled the Railway Budget, 
vliih was clifiitcnt lum il at presented by other Dej arlmentg. He 
said that he had laiciuUy gone into the figures of the various 
biatcbts ct Ra)lva5s, and bad suggested cuts which, be believed. Jell 
t«lcw these which tculd he carried out. Ho further observed rtai 
he had net suggtstecl any reduction in revenue expendirure, aEcl 
Uigcd tlat ibe Railway Budget h.ercaber should be so prepared as to 
show the pe manent lecuriiEg cost and temporary cost and the 
picgianmcs of renewals aU separate y. This motion tco was rejected. 

The G. I. P. Railway 

Mr. Joshi then mcived that the demand under sub-head •' G. 1 . 1 ’, 
Railway ” bo- reduced by Rs. ico. Ihe mover complained that the 
G. 1 . P. Railway authorities bad not recognised the Association of 
their Employees. The right of free association was recognised by the 
International Labour Conference, but the G. 1 . P, Ry. Agent did net 
even reply to the letters sent to him by the two Assidations of 
G. . 1 . P. Railway Employees. Mere courtesy demanded a lew lines of 
reply, and the absence ol this form of ccurtesy would not lead to 
happy relations between the employers and the employees. Semerinu- 
ago, there was a strike on this Railway in Bombay, and if the 

Association of Employees had been recognised, the strike could have 
been averted. The report of the Retrenchment Officer of the G, 

I. P. Railway was not published, nor was the recemmendation 
of the Cfficer carried out in regard to the higher Services, 
whereas lull efJect was given to tl c recommendation in respect 

of lower grades cf appcinlmenls. This policy bad caused a great deal 
of discontent among the suboidinate staff. Then there was racial 

discr minaiion observed in respect ot granting passes and leave lule.s, 
aid in regard to the prcmolion of Indiana to higher appointments,. 

Mr. Joshi's motion was put to vote and rejected. 
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Further Voting on the Budget 

On the Assembly meeting on the I2tb March discussion on the 
demand under Railways was resumed. 

Sir PURUSHOTAMDAS TIIAKURDAS moved a reduction of 23 
lakhs. He said that Mr. Hindley’s reply as to Indianisation was most 
disappointing and urged that at least 50 per cent, of the higher posts 
should be Indianised. He strongly condemned the policy of the Govt, 
in regard to purchase of Ry. Stores which should be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department. The most disappointing fcture of the 
railway budget was the proposal to write off three crores in respect 
of the fall in the value of stores. That, he said, was due to gross 
neglect by the railway managements which imported stores on an 
extravagant scale. 

After Sir Charles Innes had replied on bebalf of Govt. Sir Puru- 
shotamdas' motion was put and carried by 58 votes to 43. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHl RAJU next moved for a cut of two crores 
which was rejected by the narrow majority of 58 against 56. Mr. Rama 
Iyengar’s motion of a reduction of one crore and 15 lakhs was next 
withdrawn after a short discussion, and then the Railway Demand 
with 2o lakhs less was granted. 

Posts & Telegraphs. 

Discussion then proceeded on the demand under Post & Telegraphs 
which after some discussion was passed. 

On the next day March 13th the i.egislative Assembly met again to 
continue the discussion on the demands for supplies. There was only a 
moderate attandance, most of the leading Swarajists being absent. 
The reason why they were absent this day was that pledged as they 
were to support the Independents against Government they suffered a defeat 
the day before on Mr. Raju’s motion through the action of the Independents 
themselves. Mr. Ra)u was of the latter party and his motion should 
have been supported by other Independents. The Swarajists therefore 
made it plain that their votes were to be sought only when the 
Independents agreed amongst themselves. 

The Jaito Massacre, 

Pandit M, M. MALAVIYA desired to move the adjournment of the 
House in connection with the Akali question and the Jaito affair. This 
was to prevent the repetition of the previous jaito massacre. He 
said that the second Jatha, which had recently started, was now 
approaching the place it had started out for. Had Government with¬ 
drawn the order for the Jatha only to approach in parties of fifty or 
not ? The Jatha had made it clear that they only wanted to read 
the ' Grantha Sahib’ and that they intended no violence whatever. He 
wanted an assurance from Government that the order had been witii- 
drawn as also the order requiring the Jatha to leave the Gurdwara 
as soon as they had finished the reading of their Scripture ; if these 
orders had not been withdrawn then the position was a delicate one. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition of what had occurred on February 
21. The public declaration of those who were conducting the Jatha 
made it clear that they had no political objects in view. 

Here the President told the speaker that he must rule him out of 
order for the reasons he had given on a previous occasion. 

The Pandit begged that the President would reconsider the matter 
in view of the fact that his previous decision was based on the rule 
which related to discussions dealing with Indian States. The Jatha 

25a 
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was now in British territory and he hoped that an opportunity would 
be given for venlilating the matter. 

Dr. Gout repeated that the party was yet in British territory and 
he could not see that they contravened any rule by asking for a 
discussion. Mr. U. P. Singha referred the President to May's ParUamentary 
Practice which laid down that where the members and the Speaker were 
in doubt as to the interpretation of rules, the sense of the House should 
be sought. Sir Kreder ck Whyte said that unlike the H. of Commons, under 
the Standing Orders here, the maintenance of orderly debate and the 
interpretation of rules rested with the Chair. As for the point raised 
by Dr. Gour he said that if the Jatha was still in British territory 
the matter could be raised in the Punjab Council. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the matter was dehnite and urgent and he 
wanted Government to take steps to prevent any repetition of the 
deplorab'e occuirences in h'ebruary. 

The Ihesident ruled this also out of order. Pt. Malaviya then asked 
if instructions had been given to the Administrator at INabha against 
shooting. To th s no leply was given by the Government. 

Mr. Venkatapati raju wanted to know wheiher the question could 
be discussed under general administiation and the President said he 
would inform him later tn. 

Voting on General Administration . 

Dewan Bahadur Rarnachandra Kao was the first to initiate this 
discussion, and he was followed by those who had tabled similar motions 
ior reduction, in asking for a nominal reduction of Rs. loo under the 
sub head ‘ Home Department, ’ Mr. Rarnachandra Rao referred to the 
fact that several schemes relating to pensions, allowances, salaries, and 
compensation on premature retirement had been discussed on file initia¬ 
tive of the Secretary of State by the Government of India and bet¬ 
ween the Goverenment of India and the Local Governments. All these 
schemes imposed a considciable financial buiden on this country, but 
they had not been discussed m that House. No Parliament could 
tolerate the imposition of such a burden, the responsibility for which 
was iniliatrd from a body outside the country. Then, there was the 
Lee Commission, which was appointed against the express wishes of 
that House, This Commission was likely to come to the end of its 
labour by the end of the month. Mr. Rarnachandra Rao urged that 
the report of this Commission should be published simultaneously in 
India and in England, and that no orders thereon should bo passed 
without the report being di cussed in that House. 

Dr. Gour ; This was promised last year. 

‘‘I demand that the Lee Commission report should be published 
and discussed in this House, preferably in the special sess.on in May,' 
Proceeding, Mr. Rarnachandra Rao rcierred to the demand pressed in 
several local Legislatures for the reduction ol the number of Executive 
Councillois in their Provinces, and wanted to know the Government of 
India’s views on this matter. He added that expansion of the number 
of Executive Councillors to undesirable lengths had created dissatis¬ 
faction throughout the country, and the impiession had gained ground 
that the only sign of reform was that the administration had become 
top-heavy. 

Dr., GOUR, in criticising the policy of the Home Department, said 
that various standing committees had been appointed to work out 
the different departments of Government but that to these committees 
had been relegated work of an altogether subordinate character which 
was in no way calculated to educate Indians with the problems before 
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the country, tie complained that no Indian had been appointed Home 
Member, the most difficult and important post in India which dealt 
with the internal administration of the country to which it was par¬ 
ticularly fitting that an Indian should be appointed. He drew atten¬ 
tion to the reply given by Mr. Richards in the House of Commons to 
a query regarding the extension of the Reforms in India and stated 
with some heat that the patience of non-official Indians was exhausted 
and the Government was greatly mistaken it they supposed that the 
Legislative Assrmhly would complacently submit to the House of 
Commons. 

Dr. Gour here somewhat cleverly alluded to the Akali Jatha on 
the ground that if was concerned with law and order in British India. 
He wanted to know what the Home Member was doing in this matter. 
He put forward a threat that if no satisfactory answer was received, 
the I louse would jiress. this issue to a division. 

Referring to the Leo Commission, he said that he understood, in 
fact he had been assured, that Provincial Governments had been asked 
to set aside certain sums to meet the increases in salaries to be re¬ 
commended by the Lee Commission. 

At this stage Sir M, Hadcy emphatically protested agaiuat Dr. Gour’s 
statement and said that the Govt, of India had not passed any 

such order. There were cries of ‘‘Withdraw" from Govt; Benches, but 
Dr. Gour stuck to his point and though he did not divulge the source 
of his information he asked the Home Member to categorically deny 
the fact. 

Pandit MALAITYA drew attention to the necessity for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Govetivot-Genoral’s Council. The salaries in India were ex¬ 
cessively high. He wanted the Viceroy's salary to be reduced to Ks. 
15,000 a year and that of the members of the Executive Council to 
Rs. 4,000, equivalent to a judge’s salary. He proposed that the 
I’lceroy's position should be like that of the King in England. The 
Commauder-in-Chiel should confine his attention to military operations 
and an Indian civilian must hold charge of the defence ponfolio. 

The Indian Members should serve at 25 per cent, less salary than 
their Europeaii colleagues. U was an anoraa'y that the Home Mem¬ 
ber who had to deal with tlie internal affairs of the country should be 

a European. The Horne Membership should go to an Indian, Ho com¬ 
plained of mal-adrninistralion of law and order and attacked the 
Criminal Law Ameudment Act under which several members of the 
new Assembly had been sent to jail after the declaration of a public 
association as unlawlul without assigning any reason for such order 
and without any provision for appeal against such order. He parti¬ 
cularly drew attcullan to the misuse of section 144 of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code against which he himself had defied half a dozen times and 
wou'd do so again. 

The Pandit observed that Indianisatiou was very backward and 
that instead of calling the Lee Commission Government should have 
consulted the Assembly and stopped European recruitment to the 
Civil Service. 

Satdar KARTAR SINGH said that law and order had become law¬ 
breaking order and complained aganst the Government order against 
the Gurdwara Committee. The Government of India, he said, had 
given wrong information to Lord Olivier who had described the Gurd¬ 
wara Committee as a revolutionary body. 

Mr. GOSWAMi said that when they were talking about unlawful 
assemblies it reminded him of the fact that once a member of Par- 
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liament described the Government ol India as an unlawful assembly 
(Laughter). As for law and order they could not find such prostitu¬ 
tion of that good phrase as it was in India. 

Home Member’s Reply 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, replying, said that the Home Depart¬ 
ment had carried out the full retrenchment recommended and that the 
increase under the estimates for the next year was due to the increase 
in the Secret Service allotment which had been mainly necessitated in 
connection with the importation of arms from outside India. Coming 
to graver issues he said that it was immaterial to him whether the 
Home Member was an Indian or a European because Government 
was a composite Government. As for the use of Section 144 he reminded 
Pandit Malaviya that the Law Member, when Sir Witliam Vincer t 
was the Home Member, was not a European. His imputation was 
that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who was then the taw Member was 
accountable. But this subterfuge was exposed when Pt. Malaviya pointed 
out that Sir Tej Bahadur was at that time ill and he was not responsible 
lot the action of the Government. Besides, 'Law and Order’ came under 
the Home Dept, and it was an unmerited dodge to bring in the name 
of the Indian Law Member, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

As regards Indianisation of the higher posts which are the monopoly 
of Engli-hmen, Sir Malcolm said that certa n posts required long adminis¬ 
trative training and experieneo, and recruitment on five years’ contract 
as experts in the case of such posts would be of very little 
use. If "Government had not decided for immediate cessation of 
recruitment of Europeans it was because India still needed Europeans. 
“We may not have gone iar enough but at all events do not bring 
the charge that wc had done nothing at all. I ask any one to look 
to the civil service in the Provinces where a large number of Indians 
are gradually mounting up the ladder and in ten or fifteen years' time 
they should be holding high administrative posts in large numbers. 
Proceeding by that gradual and cautious method you will get men who 
will fill posts with distinction.’’ 

The Home Member said that Mr. Kartar Singh had charged Gov¬ 
ernment with law-breaking and disorder. Sir Malcolm Hailey asked 
Mr. Kartar Singh honestly to say whether the law had been broken by 
Government or by his own community which did not preserve the 
standard of good citizenship. He did not want to attack that com¬ 
munity and had altcmted to put Government's justification on the lowest 
terms but in innumerable cases the community had under a mistaken 
notion of religious feeling refused to obey the strictest requirements of 
law and order. 

Mr. Chamanlal: ‘ What about the Gurulcabagh beating 

The Home Member said that be did not want to enter into that 
big subject. In an.swef to a question he said that it concerned the 
Punjab Government more than the Government of India and it related 
to an incident they all deplored but which was now past history. 

As for the treatment of political prisoners, Mr. Shanmukum Chetty 
had complained ol inhuman treatment p'obab'y in his own Province. 

Mr. Chetty: “1 refer to the case ot Pandit Bajpai who died under 
tragic circumstances.” 

The Home Member said that Government had issued instructions to 
local Governments who had agreed to institute a special division to 
cover that c'ass of prisoners who went to jail, as was said, for the 
sake of conscience. Rules had been liberalised to approximate to those 
in vogue in England. The Madras Government were deputing an officer 
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to go to the Andamans to consider the case of the Moplah prisoners 
there. 

The Lee Commission’s Report 

As for the Lee Commission’s report, it would no doubt be pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in the two countries. The Government of India 
had previously discussed all important Commissions in the Assembly 
before coming to a decision on them. In this case also they would 
follow the sanie practice, but they could not bind the Secretary of 
State who could in the light of the report of the Lee Commission exercise 
his statutory powers to give efiect to any part about which the Commis¬ 
sion might urge early orders. He did not doubt that the Secretary would 
like to allow the fullest discussion before coming to a decision on any point. 

Mr. Kamachandra Rao said that the wish of the House should 
be communicated 10 Ihe Secretary of State not to pass orders on the 
Report without giving a chance to the Assembly. 

The Home Member promised to do so. 

Concluding, the Home Member referred to the question of constitu¬ 
tional advance. He wanted Dr. Gour not to come to conclusions from 
the abbreviated report of Mr. Richard’s reply in the Commons. The 
Home Member had cabled tor a fuller version and would communicate 
to the House. He held that only if Government had gone back or had 
retarded fndia’s progress, Government might come in for a severe 
condemnation. '‘Blame no man for his caution, so long as his inten¬ 
sions are good.” 

Alter the Home Member’s speech Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew 
his motion. 

The Jaito Tragedy 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO moved a formal reduction of one hundred 
rupees under head ” Foreign and Political”. He referred to the Jaito affair 
and said that it occurred in British territory. A representation had been 
made to the Government for an inquiry and Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
wanted to know what the Government of India was doing in order to 
ease the Akali situation. 

Sir HALCOLM HAILEY on behalf of the Government said that he 
had not heard of any one who was concerned in the last affair and who 
had been sent for from British territory for trial in Nabha. 

As for the second fatha which was on its way to Jaito the Home 
Member said that the Government had taken every precaution, but the 
trouble was that the Jatha was being joined by a large number of 
villagers in our territory. It was largely the presence of villagers that 
caused trouble on the last occasion, but on this occasion they had 
sent a certain number of police with the Jatha in order to warn the 
villagers not to join the procession. At one period Of the march in 
British territory they were joined by nearly twenty thousand people. 
That was for a day, but fortunately they went back. At another 
period there were two thousand persons who joined, and due to persua¬ 
sion they too had fortunately went back, All these were done in order 
to reduce the possibility of trouble at Jaito. Government deplored the 
occurrence last month and they would deplore in a double measure a 
recurrence of that incident and they had taken precautions in order to 
prevent the necessity of using force either on the Jatha or on the 
crowd. That was why they had announced that Jathas should give 
undertakings that they would proceed in batches of fifty and after reading 
their Grantha Sahib return without making any political demonstration. 

PANDIT MALAVlYA asked why the limitation of fifty persons 
should be imposed in the case of persons who were going into Nabha 

26 
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only for religious purposes ? It could not be said that they were going 
there for any political demonstration because at no time had they held 
any such demonstration. In the face of these facts it was an insult 
to the Jathas to be told that they should bind themselves not to make 
any demonstration. It did not become a powerful Government to insist 
on such undertaking. If they insisted on this undertaking it was 
perfectly certain, knowing the Sikh temperament as every one did, that 
they would refuse to give it. And the result would be' nothing but 
an Open conflict. But if the Government withdrew theii restrictions 
then no trouble would arise. 

In reply. Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that what the Govern¬ 
ment wanted from the Jathas was an undertaking that they 
would not make any political demonstration, the very thing which they 
had been stating. He saw no reason why the Jathas should not give 
an undertaking of what they often said. It was the duty of every 
citizen to use his influence to see that the Jathas gave this reasonable 
undertaking. The question wa^ whether the leaders of these Jathas 
would accept any restrictions or conditions which appeared to hamper 
them in their relation with Government. The Govemment’s duty was 
to maintain law and order, but the Jathas were under the influence 
of men who were misguided and Government desired nothing but that 
the Jathas .should see reason and allow Government to find a solution. 
In the meantime the Government would not be acting in the best 
interests of themselves and of law generally if they withdrew the very 
reasonable restrictions in regard to their entry into Nabha. 

Pandit Malaviya : Under what law are these resolutions imposed ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Under the law of Nabha. 

Mr. Jamnadas warned that the Government should not make Jaito 
the Jerusalem of the Sikhs. 

The motion for reduction of grants under head Foreign and Political was 
withdrawn and the Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 

On the 14th March the main interests of the Assembly centred 
round the two apparently inspired Questions of Sir Campbell Rhodes 
both intended to hit the Nationalist party, one by discrediting it and 
other by bribing the Independents to break away from the Coalition. 

Sardar Mutalik asked a question as to what steps had been 
taken by Government to start its enquiry into the Reforms, as to 
whether it was going to be an open enquiry or not. The Home 
Member replied that it was merely to be an investigation to assess 
the defect of the existing system and consider the remedies. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes thereupon asked ‘ will the Government consider 
the advisability of associating with themselves m the enquiry one or 
two of those Members ot the House who have had some experience of 
the working of the Reforms during the last three years? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey:—As 1 said. Sir, I cannot give a definite 
answer on this subject at present but we have that suggestion under 
consideration.” 

This was intended to shake some Independents by holding imaginary 
prospects before them with a view to ward off the renewal of attack 
on the Finance Bill. 

But this was not all. Question time being over, Sir Campbell Rhodes 
again got up and drew attention to Mr. C. R. Das's interview with 
‘Statesman’ wherein Mr. Das was said to have declared that he did 
not know about the facts of the case and presumed that some under¬ 
standing must have been reached with the authorities, in asking the 
question Sir Campbell Rhodes forwarded his opinion that the decision 
•of the Party was due not to any pact with Government but to the 
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impact within the Party itself ! Pundit Motilal was not there to give 
a proper reply to Sir Campbell Rhodes as Swarajists did not attend 
the Budget discussion. Mr. Cbamanlal repudiated Sir Campbell Rhodes’ 
insinuation and declared that no such thing as impact had taken place. 

Business of the day was extremely dull. Pundit Malaviya and four 
other members of the Assembly had gone to Jaito and Pundit Motilal 
and Swarajists were absent. The spectacle of Liberals without Swarajists 
was really pitiable. The smallness of the numbers on the non-official 
benches made Sir Malcolm Hailey treat the House with contempt and when 
Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar launched a strong attack on the manner in which the 
Moral and Material Progress Report annually issued by the Publicity Dept, 
had been misrepresenting to members of Parliament, before whom the book 
is placed, the great movement of Non-co-operation and its leaders, the 
only reply which Sir Malcolm Hailey condescended to give was “ I am 
quite prepared to lec the matter to the vote of the House without 
giving any reply." Liberals and a few Independents sitting on the non¬ 
official benches were helpless. They could not challenge a division in 
such a depleted House. 

Education 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moving for a nominal reduction of one 
hundred rupees under the department of Education, Lands and Health, 
criticised the unsatisfactory progress made in education. He also refer¬ 
red to the slow progress in civil, veterinar^q forest, geological, survey 
and mining services. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer objected to the use of the word " Cooly ” in 
Government documents. This word had a bad odour and ugly associa¬ 
tion and should be replaced by the word "Labour.” 

Mr. Joshi complained that the Government of India had been attach¬ 
ing more importance to the University and Secondary Education than 
to the Primary Education in the territories under their direct control. 
He advocated to spend more money in the Frontier Provinces in order 
to bring the tribes under the humanising influence of Education, 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta brought into prominence the espionage on 
Indian students in England and the difficulties these students experienced 
in getting admission to British Hnivetsities. Sir Narasimha Sarma and 
Mr. Montague Butler defended the Government and attributed the absence 
of further progress to lack of funds and all-round retrenchment. 

Concluding, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Lytton Committee's 
report had been received. The Government had asked the representatives 
of Universities to meet them in Simla in May, They hoped to be 
able to fix some procedure for enabling students duly qualified to 
deserve entry into British Universities, to secure accommodation as 
speedily as possible. As for espionage he thought that the evil was not 
the same now as it was some time ago. 

India and the War Office 

After lunch Sir Sivaswami Iyer referred to huge amounts outstand¬ 
ing between India and the War Office and urged to send a deputation 
to London. He hoped Sir Malcolm Hailey would leid the delegation 
during Ids forthcoming trip to London. He urged that India Office 
accounts .should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee, that 
tile cost of the education of British soldiers be debited to the British 
c.\cli('Ciuer and that the ditbursement of pensions should be handed over 
to the High Commissioner by the India Office. 

Mr. Ramachandra F’ao said that the Secretary of State for India was 
alsc' a member of the British Cabinet. In a dispute between the two 
countries the Secretary of State could not fully stand tor India’s right. 
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Sir Purshottamadas said that only once he remembered within the 
past half a century the point of Indian Government prevailing in such 
disputes. He therefore wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
be placed before the Assembly or at least the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee before it was given effect to. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured that the Government would do their 
best and that they were as anxious as any one for an early settlement. 
They would see that the settlement was equitable to India. He said 
that the decision rested not with the Secretary of State but with the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao,—Does the Finance Member mean that the 
Secretary of State in Council succeeds against the British Cabinet in 
such disputes ? 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Secretary of State in Council exercised 
very real power in any case. Constitutional difficulty stood in the way 
of the Government of India seeking previous approval of the legislature. 
Moreover, the Government did not command a majority in the House 
and could not be certain that its agreement would be accepted. He 
assured that he would keep the House fully informed about the progress 
in settlement. 

Labour 

In moving for a small reduction on the demand under Industries and 
Labour Department, Mr. Joshi deplored the condition of labour and urged 
starting more Labour Bureaus, The Government of India should bring 
inte existence a machinery for arbitration and conciliation. He demand¬ 
ed prohibition of women from work during the time of confinement. 
He asked the Government to give serious consideration to the question 
of unemployment. He urged them to institute service-securing agencies 
and to consider whether some sort of unemployment insurance could 
not be started. Mr. Chamanlal wanted to have a labour ministry to 
deal with questions connected with labour. If they had a labour ministry 
that ministry would appoint certain members of this House to advice on 
all topics relating to workers and sec that no exploitation was 
made of them' but that justice was given to them. Mr. Chamanlal vigor¬ 
ously pleaded for standardisation of wages and make them approximate 
to those prevailing in Great Britain. Concluding he referred to what he 
called utter destitution among the workers and wanted the Government 
to institute a searching enquiry. 

Sir Furshottamdas and Mr. Coke appealed to those who pleaded on 
behalf of labourers to be fair to the capitalists. He assured that the 
capitalists would not be slow to appreciate the Labour point of view 
and act according to it provided Labour was reasonable and fair to 
the capitalists. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Cbatterjee on behalf of Government testified to the 
interest which they were taking on behalf of labour. He particularly 
referred to labour legislation like the Workmen Compension Act and said 
if nothing more was done it was because of certain difficulties. As 
regards arbitration boards and labour bureaus and unemployment insurance 
Mr. Chatterjea said that their proposals had not yet matured. The motion 
was withdrawn. 


ARMY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao then introduced an interesting discussion on 
the Army Department by moving formal reduction in the demand. He 
wanted to know several details of information regarding capitation charges. 
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Sir Sivaswami Iyer wanted to know in detail the progress in the 
Indianisation of the Army. He was not satisfied with the Commander-in- 
Chiefs statement that Indians had been admitted to artillery. He said 
that Indians were only there as camel-riders and not on higher grades. 
He wanted to know if Indians had been taken as gunners and whether 
serious attempt had been made to Indianise the artillery services. 
Concluding Sir Sivaswami Iyer urged that additional units must be 
created in order to train in them Indians lor air squadron, artillery 
and other forces. 

Before the total demand under the “General Administration ' was 
put and carried, Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar criticised certain statements 
contained in Prof. Rushbrook William's book on India presented each 
year to Parliament. He did not care whether the administration of 
India was good, bad, or indifferent but he insisted that a true account 
should be presented before Parliament and not statements inserted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British Public. It was not a compliment 
to the members of the old Assembly to say that they voted down the Salt 
Tax because they had to face the approching elections, and some of the 
statements regarding Mr. Gandhi, non-co-operation movement and Akali 
movement were Incorrect, and he suggested that in future before the 
report was placed before the Parliament a committee of this Hcusc 
should be asked to go through it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey did not want to make a reply I0 the speech 
of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. The demand under 'General Administration’ 
was therefore carried. 

After some discussion demands under “Audit, Administration of 
Justice, Jail and Convicts, Police and Port and Pilotage” were agreed 
to without any reduction. On demand under 'Ports and Pilotage’ Mr. 
Joshi urged that the report of the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee 
should be given effect to and Advisory Committees should be established. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the Government had decided after 
consultation with the Government of Bombay and the Government of 
Bengal not to introduce any change in Bombay for the present, but to 
improve the position in Calcutta. They had therefore decided to give 
charge of shipment office to a carefully selected officer who would 
formulate his own scheme of recruitment in the light of general prin¬ 
ciples laid down for his guidance and that Advisory Committees were 
not to be established at present. It would be lolt to the officer to 
evolve his scheme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes asked as to whether the Government of India 
had abandoned the scheme of provincialising Bengal Pilot Service. Sir 
Charles Innes replied that no decision had yet been arrived at. 

The Assembly adjourned till next day after disposing of only 20 
demands out of 64. 

The Legislative Assembly held on March 15th was the last allotted 
sitting for voting on demands for grants. 

Grants. 

Demand under “ Survey of India ” was granted without much dis¬ 
cussion. On the demand under ‘■Meteorology’’ an interesting discus¬ 
sion ensued. Dr. Gour referred to Sir Purshottamdas’s minute of dissent 
attached to the Inclicape Report, wherein Sir Purshottamdas had urged 
the transfei to Agra of the Meteorological Head Office, now located in 
Simla, He pointed out that there was no scientific reason for keeping office 
on the Simla heights. 
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Mr. Chatterji said that the trauffer of storm work from Calcutta to 
Simla was done with the best of intentions. At Calcutta, they could not 
keep more than a qualified Meteorologist, while in Simla they had two or 
three scientific cfficers of very high qualifications, who could consult one 
another and come to conclusions. It did not take more than half an hour 
to transmit these conclusions to Calcutta. The Government of India had 
decided provisionally to keep the storm work in Simla and to strengthen 
the Calcutta Staff. 

Mines. 

Mr. Joshi then moved for the reduction of the demand under the head 
''mines" by Rs. loo. He referred to the question of the appointment of 
women in mines, and asked what replies have been received from the Local 
Governments, as also on ihe subject of the introduction of the shift system. 
If any reform had to bo introduced in the condition of labor, it must be 
done in spite of the opposition of mine-owners. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Internal Immigration. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Rascu criticised the policy in respect ol internal im¬ 
migration, and gave details as to how Madras laborers were taken to the 
Assam Tea Garden, and suffered there tor reasons of low wages and inade¬ 
quate accommodation. He objected to the laborers being taken away 
from the Agency tracts. The motion was rejected. 

Empire Exhibition. 

Discussion next proceeded on the demand under "Miscellaneous items" 
including the demand lor the Store Department and British Empire Exhi¬ 
bition. Mr. B. N. Das, in whoso name the motion for the omission of the 
grant (or the Exhibition stood, was not in his seat. The discussion, there¬ 
fore ]>roceeded on the whole demand. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Exhibition was organised purely as 
a political propaganda. It was ta show that the Empire was one in war 
and the Empire was also one in peace. He said that India could not 
associate with other Empire-countries when she was humiliated. He, 
therefore, asked the members not to be a party to India's participation 
in it. 

Mr. Bell (Bombay) agreed with the previous speaker that the object 
of the Exhibition was not merely to promote industry, but to stand 
for tbe ideal of one-ness of the Empire in peace. He said that by 
such an Exhibition the chances for an amicable settlement between 
opposing sections improve, and he reminded Indians of the remarks 
made by the Londcn Times that for India probably there was at 
present more work to be done in London than in India. 

Sir Charles tones said that democratic assemblies could not go 
back on the obligations incurred by the policy adopted by their pre¬ 
decessors. 'I’he first Indian I.egislative Assembly was fully consulted 
and agreed to participation in the Exhibition. Accordingly, the Gov¬ 
ernment had entered into contracts and if the vote was refused, it would 
only mean dishonoring their obligations. He expressed profound dis¬ 
agreement with what Mr. Mehta said, because he believed that the 
Exhibition provided the best opportunity for dispelling those suspicions 
under which Intlia suffered, while non-participation would only injure her. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question at issue could not be 
disposed of so easily as was done by Ihe Commerce Member, but it 
was no use now discussing it, because the motion for a reduction of 
the vote had not b.'en moved and was not before the House. He 
reminded Sit Charles Innes that there was another side to the picture 
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as well. Indians felt that if by participation in the War and in other 
Exhibitions and Imperial Conferences, where India and Indians had 
estabUshed their names, India could not dispel suspicions and get her 
due, she would not improve her position by participation in the forth¬ 
coming exhibition, 

Mr. Reddi asked as to whether the Government could give informa¬ 
tion about the Devil's Dance about which the Secretary of State had 
been questioned in the House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he had wired to the Political Officer 
at Sikkim to find out whether there was any objection, and he was 
still awaiting the reply. 

The demand was then passed. 

CURRENCY POLICY 

Mr. Mehta said that the demand under the "Currency Policy of the 
Government" was not inspiring confidence. The Government should not 
have credited to revenues the interest on Paper Currency Reserve. He 
complained that by crediting this interest and exces-i in gold standard, 
the Government had made known to the world that the Indian Budget bad 
been balanced ; which in reality was not. His view was that this interest 
should have been utili.sed in reducing securities, thereby avoiding inflation, 
Hu strongly attacked the policy pursued by the Government in the 
purchase of silver during the past 40 years which resulted in monopo¬ 
lists in I.ondon making India pay the highest price for silver. He 
advocated the purchase of silver in Bombay or Calcutta by open tenders 
from all over the world. 

At this stage, the clock struck 5, and only 41 demands had been 
gone through. The remaining 23 demands were agreed to without 
discussion, and the House adjourned. 

Six Day’s Result 

The result ot six days’ voting on the demands for grants was that 
Rs. 4 crores 48 lakhs and 35 thousand were refused under four demands 
on the first day as the result of the policy of obstruction, while, only 
in two motions, 25 lakhs and 100 rupees were cut from other demands 
for grants. These two motions, it may be recalled, were passed as a 
censure in respect of a certain policy pursued by the Railway Board 
and the Forest JSranch. 
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Nationalist Party Meetings 

With reference to the fall back in the nationalist position on 
the nth March and the wild rumours to which it gave currency, and 
specially with reference to the talk of • pact and impact' raised by 
Sir Campbell Rhodes in the Assembly, Mr. V, J. Patel, M.L.A., 
issued on 15th March the following statement to the Press explaining 
his own position and that of the Swaraj party in the Assembly:— 

"Certain newspapers, whose criticisms I have seen, are very much 
mistaken if they think that they will in any degree shake the solidarity of 
the ‘Swarajya’ party by publishing lying and misleading accounts regarding 
events of Monday and Tuesday last in the Legislative Assembly. I desire 
to make it clear that no difference of opinion has arisen between myself 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru. In fact the whole Swarajya party acts with 
one mind, one determination and one aim. It is our misfortune and not 
our fault that we find ourselves in a minority in the Assembly, The speech 
delivered by me on Monday last outlining the programme and policy of 
the Swarajya party, and every word of which was endorsed by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru by way of personal explanation when Mr. Chatterjce was 
trying consciously or unconsciously to misrepresent both cf us, was made* by 
me as a Swarajist. Pundit Moti’al Nehru was speaking on behalf of the 
Nationlist party and studiously confined himself to matters which were 
common ground between Swarajists and Independents, but as a Swarajist 
he said he endorsed every word of what I said. Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
only recently congratulated the leaders of the Swarajya party in the 
Central Provinces for successfully carrying out the policy of the Parly 
which leavss no room for doubt as to what wo would have done if we had 
a Swarajist majority. The statement made by Pundit Motilal Nehru on 
Tuesday represented the view of a Section of the Nationalist party and 
this was made clear by him. It has nothing to do with what the Swarajya 
party as such may do herafter." 

Immediately alter the Assembly meeting the Nationalists held 
their party meeting on the i6th. to decide on the next step. Pundit Motilal 
presided at the meeting and pointed out to those Independents who were not 
willing I0 see eye to eye with Swarajists in their lull programme of 
obstruction to agree to the view that no honest Indian could vote the 
Finance Bill as it stood. 

The peculiarly iniquiton.s and horrible form of taxation, as Lord 
Olivier described the Salt Tax, must go but a compromise was reached 
to reduce it to annas seven a maund. Similarly in the interests of the 
masses and in the interest of trade, Poslal rates must in their opinion 
revert to their previous level. Cotton excise duty must also go and for that 
purpose Swarajists were to introduce a new clause in the Finance bill, but it 
appears according to rules new clauses can be introduced only by the 
Government Member. However the members made it clear that this duty 
must disappear as soon as possible. The Indian gold-thread Industry which 
has been crippled by import of cheaper gold-thread from foreign countries 
must b protected and the Finance Member’s proposal to reduce the duty 
from thirty to fifteen per-cent was to be rejected. 

These changes were of a drastic character and would in practice mean 
throwing out the whole bill in spirit if not in form. But the decision 
of the Nationalist party was to put the Swarajist motion through. 
There was however no thought of the whole Finance bill being 
thrown out on this day, though by an unexpected turn of events it 
was decided on the next morning to move for the total rejection. 



Finance Bill Thrown Out 

On March 17th, the Nationalists scored a signal and surprising^ 
victory over the Govt, by totally rejecting the: whole Finance Bill. 
The full House met as before on the loth March, and though obstruc¬ 
tion was in the air (he Govt, benches were not prepared for (he great 
surprise that was sprung upon them. The Finance Member introduced 
the Finance Bill, and in a brilliant speech Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
who acted as the leader of the Nationalists cn this day, moved lor its 
total rejection. 

His speech lasted for three hours and arraigned all tire misdeeds 
of the present Govt, to which the House resounded with applause from 
time to time. The debate lasted for 5 hours and only five members 
took part- Sir Malcolm Hailey played at the old game of threatening 
and dividing the Nationalists, but these were of little avail and the 
House carried by 60 against 57 the motion of Pt. Malaviya amidst 
ringing Nationalist cheers 

A secret move on the part of government was exposed on this day 
by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and this seemed to have influenced some 
of the members to vote against Government. On Saturday, the 15th 
March, the Government cf India quietly introduced amendments in 
the Legislative rules of a drastic character including one which 
pel mbs the Vic(;roy to recommend a bill at any stage—a power which 
did not exist belore and which takes away whatever little power 
the Assembly has in respect of discussion of bills. This amendment 
was made in view of the Swarajist advent. When quentionod by 
Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour, Sir H. Moncrieff Smith, the 
Home Secretary, admitted that the new provision was not enacted in 
the light of any difSculty experienced but to meet any difficulty 
which might arise hereafter. Though he professed that this had been 
undtr consideration for two years it was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State only in November last. 

Pandit Motilal therefore, taking Government's words at their face 
va'ue, connected its despatch wiih the Swarajist intention to come 
into the Assembly as dectaied in the October manifesto. Pandit 
Motilal described this provision most appropriately when he said that 
P means that the Viceroy has only 10 press a button Irom the 
Viceregal ledge and the Goven ment Member in charge of a bill will 
say to the Assembly “Here is the Viceroy’s recommendation and you 
must proceed thus far and no further.” 

The Question 

At question time Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar asked for the reasons 
that led the Government to make further amendments to the statutory 
rules under Section 67 of the Government of India Act, as published on 
the 15111 and when the Secretary of State’s sanction was applied lor and 
obtained. He further asked if the procedure of placing the draft rules 
beiore Parliament has been adopted, and if so when ; if not whether 
the Government would refrain Ircm putting the Rules into foice until 
Ptirliament had considered ihem, and until the members of the Assem¬ 
bly had time 10 iindeistand the curious and complicated process con¬ 
templated. He further asked whether the new rules were designed to 
augment further the Viceroy’s powers of exceptional iegislatfipn. 

The Home Secretary replied evasively as stated above. It appears 
that the sanction of the Sec. of State was urgently sought and received 
on the Sth March last. After further remarks the President intervened 
on behalf of Sir Henry and the matter was dropped lor the time. 

The Finance member then rose. 

27 
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THE FINANCE BILL INTRODUCED, 

Restoration of the Refused Grants 

The Finance Member announced that it had been decided to 
restore the four demands for grants refused by the Assembly on Mon¬ 
day (loth ) The cut of rupees twenty-five lakhs under Railways and 
Rs, lOo under Forests had been accepted. It was possible that 
under a large head like "Railways," involving expense of over sixty- 
seven crotes, twenty five lakhs might be saved. He said that as a 
result of the voting of demands, the position of the budget (taking 
account the railway estimates on the basis of the existing system) was 
that the suryilus, after allowing for reduction in Provincial Contribu¬ 
tions, etc., would,amount to 18,74,100 rupees. Of course, this took for 
granted that the taxation proposed in the Bill would be agreed to. 

The FINANCE MEMBER, in moving the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, reiterated in some respects his previous reply to crilics, and ex¬ 
pressed his inability to agree to the tariff and taxation changes urged. 
He said that no central budget could really be balanced so long as 
Provincial Contribucions existed, and if the Cotton Excise Duty was 
also to be abol’shcd, he saw no chance of solving in the immediate 
future the more urgent question of Contributions. He then proceeded 
to refute the charges very often made about the administration of 
India, namely, that the administration was extravagant, that the 
number of officers must be reduced, that military expenditure was 
colossal, and that vase increase had taken place m taxation. Sir Basil 
Blackett was surpiised, not at the extravagance, but at the chsapness 
ol Indian administration!!! As Lord belbourne said, speaking on the 
Government of India Bill, the system inaugurated by the British 
people in In lia was the most economical that the world had ever 
known, or was likely to know. As for highly-paid oflioials, the Finance 
Member was surprised at the extremely low number of highly paid 
officials in India, He had already spoken on previous occasions about 
military expenditure. He admitted that it ought to be further 
reduced, but that would take time, and could not b5 given effect to 
in the next year's budget. He warned the Members not to use catch- 
woids which had no basis, because he felt that wh m, in the course ol 
time, they came to admin stcr Government and wanted to make it more 
efficient, they would find themselves severely hampered by the oxpeota- 
tions which they had raised in the mind of the peopH for reductions in 
expenses which would not be possible. In conclusion, he pointed out 
to the House that whatever might bj the political consi Icrations, the 
Budget had a right >0 claim consideration on financial merits. He 
maintained that without the Salt Tax at Rupees two, they might be 
running the risk of a deficit next year, and hoped that the House 
would keep before it economic and financial considerations, and vote 
accordingly. 


MOTION TO THROW OUT THE BILL 

PT. MAD AN MOHAN MALAVIYA opposed the consideration of the 
Finance Bill. He recounted India’s war services, and the disappointing 
character of the Reforms. Diarchy had broken down, the Transferred 
subjects had been starved, the Swarajists in the Central Provinces had 
thrown out the budget, and Swarajists in Bengal were also going to do 
so. The sooner, therefore, the existing position in the Provinces was 
changed, the better for all. The Central Government had also outlived 
its usefulness. He would have liked the Government to continue under 
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the old system, when the Viceroy’s Executive Council decided upon the 
extent of taxation and expenditure. What was the use of the Assembly, 
with a majority of elected members, when a greater portion of the 
expenditure was non-votable, and on matter of taxation their words 
were not final ? As this state of affairs could not continue, the Assembly 
put forward a most reasonable demand. The reply to this given by 
the English member: of the Government was cruel. They were told 
they were incapable of exercising larger powers. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; I deny that statement, I never said that. 

Pandit Malaviya sa’d that the Home Member bad stated the 
factors which stoed in the way ci accemplishirg thtir object. The 
sfeaker’s belief was that representative institutions were a real instru¬ 
ment to get over tlie difficullies enumerated by the Home Member, to 
develop National drfence, and make up communal differences. The 
record of the work of the National Congress was a testimony of the 
fitness of Indians. Lord Olivier's reply was not satisfactory, and Prof. 
Richards had made it clear that the Act was not to be changed 
before 1929- H*? asked ihc Grveirmont to have the courage to sit at 

a Round Table Conference and examine the pros and cons of fhe 
issues ard leave the perplc of India and Parliament to form their 
< pinion about il,e conclusions of the Conference. 

He pointed out fliat Indians had been refused the opportunity to 
manufacture their cwn salt, and that no Indian member could agree 
to the imposition of the Salt Tax. If, tbeicfore, they wanted to 
refuse the Salt-lax, they must also have the power to efiect a corres¬ 
ponding rcducticn n expenditure, but as they did not possess that 
power, they could not be asked to vote the Finance Bill. He said: 

So long as the Goveinnif nt of India Act is not revised, 1 find that 
with my sense of self-respect, and with the little conscience that God has 
given me, I cannot support taxation either now or in the near future, 
until the Government of India Act is revised. (Hear, hear). Take 
away the Government of India Act, if you please. We shall not 

complain of it, but if you want to rule India in the form of a 

civilised Government, introduce a measure of Self-Government in the 
place of the sham you have introduced.” (Hear, hoar). 

Govt, practising a fraud 1 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said that Earl Balfour, when he went 
to America, said that the only form of real Government was Govern¬ 
ment conducted according to the will of the people. Judged by that 
standard, where did the Government of India stand to-day ? When 
India helped Britain in the war, the British people agreed with the 
principle of self-determination enunciated by President Wilson, but the 
principle had not been given effect to. A book annually published, 

called India’s Parliament, was giving misleading ideas about the actual 

slate of things in India to people abroad. He summed up his Criti¬ 
cism thus ; ” With all respect to individual members of the Govern¬ 

ment, 1 say that it is a fraud you are practising upon the civilised 
world. (Hear, hear). Why further humiliate us by inviting us to 
take part in a l.eague of Nations and an Imperial Conference where 
our representatives cannot speak with the authority of the people be¬ 
hind them ? 1 hope no elected members would agree to take part in 

ihese bodies without the authority of India.” Continuing, Pandit Mala¬ 
viya said that they could not conscientiously vote for the Taxation Bill, 
Replying to Sir Basil Blackett's observations. Pandit Malaviya held 
that the Government of India was extravagant, and that the E'inance 
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Member had not yet proved the contrary. He corrected the Finance 
Member by stating that Indians did not consider the number of ofiBoers 
large or costly, but European officers with fat salaries were very large in 
number, and their sala ies disproportionate with the National income. 
If he had it in his power, he would considerably increase the number 
of Indian officers. He would appoint more Ministers, and create more 
portfolios. He would like to spend more money, and his complaint was 
that under British rule so little had the income of the people increased 
that expenditure lor taeneflcient purposes could not be undertaken. 
The Finance Member had quoted figures of taxation per head in other 
countries without giving comparative figures of the average income in 
those countries, which would have exposed his game. 

Pandit Malaviya had spoken for more than an hour when the President, 
finding that the Pandit had to say more, adjourned the sitting for lunch. 

A Breeze 

Mr. Ncogy, one of the panel of Chairmen, took the cluir when 
the Assembly commenced proceedings after lunch. Pandit Malaviya con- 
iinued his speech, opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Referring to 
the array, he reiterated the demand for a National policy, which would 
give them a citizen army, which was the only means of making an 
effective reduction in the expenditure on the regular army. He des¬ 
cribed the financial policy of the Government up till some time ago as 
scandalous, and urged that the Finance Member must be an Indian. 
The Pandit then criticised the abuse of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the application of Section 144 of the Cr. P. C. and Section 108, I.P.C., 
and asked whether there was any time even in the history of India where so 
many respectable and innocent persons were prosecuted and subjected 
to indignities and hardships under the operation of a law which was 
never meant to apply to such persons. Gandhi, Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Lajpat Rai, and thousands of the best Indians in jail ! He asked what 
had happened to the Assembly's demand for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, The Pandit was referring to the enforced abdication 
of the Maharaja of Nabha when up rose the Home Member.— 

Sir Malcolm Hailey protested against this reference to the Maharaja 
of Nabha's abdication. 

Pandit Malaviya; You protest to the Chair, and not here. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 protest against the discussion on the floor 

of this House of the merits or demerits of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha or the action taken by the Government. 

Pandit Malaviya: Under what rule am I prevented? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; Rule No. 23. 

Pandit Malaviya: Yes; but that only refers to questions and re¬ 
solutions, and not to the Finance Bill. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; I want you to recognise the effect of tire 
President's rulings, given several times in the course of the budget 
discussion, and they apply equally to a motion for the consideration 
of a Bill such has been put forward to-day. 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the final authority to debar a discus¬ 
sion on these matters was the Governor-General and not the President. 
It was a well known fact that what the law did not prohibit, it 
permitted. 

Mr. Patel asked the President to decide whether the subject 
matter to which the Pandit had referred was relevant or not. Thj 
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J’resident Mr. Neogy was non-plussed. Just at this stage, Sir 
L'rederick Whyte came in and took the t.hair, Mr. Neogy leaving 
jt amidst much laughter. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Pundit Malaviya and Dr. Gour all expressed 
their views on the admissibility or otherwise of the discussion on the 
subject to which tht; Pandit made reference. The President ruled such 
discussion out of order. Both Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Gour tried to 
acquaint the President with what happened during his temporary 
absence when Mr. Neogy presided, buc the President adhered to his 
ruling. Thereupon, Pandit Malaviya referred to the report that many 
residents of Ferozeporc district lost their lives when they went to the 
Gurudwara at Gangasar to read the Granth Sahab. He emphasised his 
point that the Government had not protected the religious liberty of 
Indians, and therefore, that the Government did not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the people. British Indians were entitled to protection for 
performing religious duties in temples situated in the territory of an 
Indian Prince. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that situated as 
Indians were, they could not lend their support to the Taxation Bill, 
fie knew that the Viceroy would certify it. The representatives of 
the pe.ople had nc option but to refuse to support taxation unless 
They were given nghiful voice m training the Budget. He hoped that 
every Indian member would support his motion to refuse consideration 
of the Bill in order ihat this system of Government might be ended, 
and they may have a really Responsible Government. 

SiK M. Hah-ey 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said : ‘ In a way, 1 am not sorty that 

Pundit Malaviya bad put lorward lua motion, because it has brought us 
once more to a clear issue-' He then reminded the House that 
in the first three years of the working of the Government of India 
Act they found themselves with men who were prepared to work the 
Act and who greatly influenced the whole course of their administra¬ 
tion, but in the new Assembly the Swarajists had come with their 
declared policy, it was hoped that they would work with the 
Government. The Swarajists and some Independents had put torward 
admittedly a compromise motion on the question ol Kesponsible 
Government. The House fully wed knew the reasons why the Govern¬ 
ment could not accept it. Through all these discussions they wore in 
doubt as to how lar the compromise of the Nationalists had gone. 
We were in doubt, he said, as to whether it was brought about on 
account of the desire on the part of our fnends for complete revision 
of the Constitution or something more far-reaching. That debate 
ended there, followed by the Secretary of State's speech in the House 
of Lords, which was received with dissatisfaction among some of them. 
The result was that lour demands for grants were tnrown out, and 
it was said that this was done 10 demonstrate a principle. We arc 
-till unaware as to what their motives were, whether the r.jection 
of those demands for grants was some obscure form oi co-operation, 
or merely a demonstration or proof of their common programme ot 
completely wrecking the Constitution, for reasons equally obscure. 
We found ourselves next day on the question of demands lor 
giants when they gave us larger consideration and criticism of 
the type we hitherto found to be of great eflect on our adminis¬ 
tration. Now Pandit Malaviya has come forward with a denuncia¬ 
tion of the whole of our policy m the past, expressing his 
total inability to accept the motion of the Finance Member 
on ihe specific ground that we could not agree to a Round 
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Table ConfcreDce. I have been trying to know the reasons which led 
to a sudden change of attitude on their part. I have seen in the 

papers some strong criticism about the attitude of the Nationalist 

Party, slating that they should have thrown out the budget. Now, I 
ask, is it ior that reason that you have suddenly gone back to the 
complete policy of wrecking ?’’ 

Proceeding, the Home Member Said that he bad noticed in many 
parts of the House criticisms arising out of the fact that the 
('uhaLCed salt duty would provide the means of relieving the Provinces 
of their provincial contributions. Also, there was some hesitation on 
th part of some members in voting for the salt duty at anything 
like Rs. 2. Was it to get the vote of these members that this motion 
was sprung up, and to show that it would be easier to throw out 
the Finance Bill as a whole than leaving it to the Government to 
certify the Salt Tax at some rate ? Was it really felt that it would 
be easier to take that course, and thus relieve the provincial members of 
the necessity of voting one way or the other ? Then, again, there 

were motions on the paper for reducing the salt tax to seven annas 

a maund. 

I notice that the country has found great difficulty in appre¬ 
ciating the tactics of our friends here. Those versed in the method 
of the constitutional institutions of Europe have equally found 
it difficult to appreciate the tactics of our friends. Pandit 
Malaviya says clearly and explicitly that so long as he is dis¬ 
satisfied with the attitude of the Government, he will not join in 
voting for any taxation at all. 1 am glad for one thing. It does not 
affect me personally, for 1 am about to enjoy a brief period of 
leisure, but 1 am sorry for those members of the Assembly wbo 
might otherwise have to come up and conssidcr the Tariff Board’.s 
Report in Simla, Obviously, Pandit Malaviya will not assist them in 
any operation of that kind. It is extreme statements of that kind 
which bring home the nature of the course he proposes. The Hon. 
Pandit has joined that section which is detetrained on the complete 
wreckage of the present Constitution, with all its consequences in 
India as wtU as in England. If that is any satisfaction for the more 
extreme section of the Parly which he stood tor in the past, and 
stands to-day, then all I can say is that on calmer reflection he will 
regret that he has given them that satisfaction. It is perfectly clear 
that the Swaraj Party has never changed its ideals and its methods. 
(Pandit Motilal and others ; Hear, hear). 

The British Nation & Parliament Again !! 

Proceeding, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the British Nation would 
not give a con.stitut!onal advance to India unless it was satisfied that 
the measure of advance given was likely to be properly worked, and 
that to the complete advantage of India. 'Jhe Briiish Parliament, 
after many years of demand from India, had as last set India on the 
road to Responsible Government. Now, what did the Pandit say? He 
proposed to throw that back in the face of the British Parliament, 
if they looked facts calmly in the fare, then it would bo found that 
this decision would not help India on the path of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment. His motion for the rejection of the Finance Bill was exactly 
a gesture of dissatisfaction, and a sign of impatience and irresponsibility 
which would make it impossible for the British Parliament to consider 
any further advance. The King’s Government must be carried on. 
The demands, if rejected, would be certified by the Viceroy ; otherwise, 
the Government would come to an end. Concluding, the Home Member 
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said; ■' Neither you nor your friends will suffer from the results of 
refusing taxation. The result will rest with the Governmeut. That 
again, is not responsibility. It is on that ground that I appeal to 
you all to conside. the effect of passing the Pandit’s motion. If you 
follow hia suggestion, it would be taken as a sign of irresponsibility, 
I know that no section of the British Parliament will be influenced 
in the slightest degree by any such action.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that his short experience of the 
Assembly had shown that the Home Member was a past master in the art 
which was generally attributed to the whole Government of India, 
namely. Divide and Rule. To-day he had practised that art to perfec¬ 
tion, He had again warned the non-Swarajists not to identify them¬ 
selves with the Swarajists. The speaker felt proud that he was the 
author of the Cictober manifesto, and stood by it as a Swarajist, but 
as he had exp'ained, he was acting in the Assembly as a member of 
the Nationalist Party, and not as a Swa ajist. They came to the 
councils to co-operate with the Government on their own terms, 
and passed the resolution embodying their demand by an over¬ 
whelming majority. The resolution was voted on by the National¬ 
ists as well as by others not belonging to that Party, thereb/ 
proving that the demand put forward in it was the detnaud of 
the whole country. It was very reasonable, and had not ba,m put 
forward to provoke a negative reply. As lor the decision to throw out 
the Finance Bill, the reason was that Ids Party thought that in any 
case the Viceroy’s Certification must come. It was, therefore, useless 
for them to waste the day in going into the lobby and coming out 
on various motions. Ho said that the Assembly was not refusing 
supplies. It was not in their power to do so, They refused to be 
party to supply funds to the Government when that Government was 
being run without their having any control of the executive in respect 
of the expenses, or the rasing of revenue. The Home Member had 
said that ho doubted that any principle was being established. The 
speaker thought that it was the oldest principle that they were 
establishing. He said that his Patty’s decision on Tuesday had met 
with both favourable and adverse criticism , but the Home Member 
apparently read only the adverse criticism, fn any case, press criticism 
had nothing to do with the Patty’s decision. Hs said that since 
Tuesday the Swarajists did not take part in the discussion. In the 
interval, they had learnt that Prof. Richards, in answering a leading 
question in the House of Commons, had declared that the Labour 
Government did not vvant to ioterfere with the ton years’ programme, 
nor had the Government of India moved in respect oven of its own 
departmental enquiry. Furthermore the copy of the GAzEtrE issued 
on Saturday last contained the amended Legislative Rules, and had 
shown that the Viceroy can recommend a 13111 at any stage. The 
speaker had a shrewd suspicion that this had been introduced to meet 
the .Swarajist opposition in the Assembly. Now, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment had merely to press the botton, and like an automaton the 
Assembly had to consider the Viceroy’s recommendation at whatever 
stage a bill might be. He said that their proposal for a Round Table 
Conference was intended, not for ^immediate establishment of Responsible 
Government, but for the immediate acceptance of that right, and the 
attempt by the Conference to evolve a Constitution suited to the 
genius of India based on her traditions. Western people had their 
own institutions, but they could not understand India’s needs and 
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requiremenis. As for the Home Member’s charge that the refusal to 
consider the Finance Bill would show irresponsibility, he asked; "How 
is one man responsible for the action of another ? You frame the 
Budget; you regulate the income; you regulate the expenditure. We 
have Do power and no control. The course proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya is to use the strongest weapon in his hand to protest." 
He appealed to all elected members ot the House to support it. 

Sir Furshottamdas Thakurdas 

Sir FURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS opposed obstruction. He ad¬ 
mitted that when men like Pandit Malaviya and Pandit Motilal had urged 
the grave step of obstruction, there were serious causes necessitating 
it. He also believed in the principle of scif-help, but he felt that the 
Labour Government must be given time to respond. Moreover, the 
Assembly having voted expenditure under demand.s for grants, could 
not consistently now refuse taxation to meet those obligations. He also 
felt that if the Finance Bill was rejicttd, and if it was eventually 
certified and placed before the House, it would mean the Salt Tax at 
Rs. 2, while the Assembly had power to reduce it lo Ks. i-^. He 
appealed to their statesmanship to realise the situation, and prevent 
serious results as the result of the rejection of the Bill. 

Bill Rejects d 

At five-thirty, the House divided and rtdused consideration ol the 
Bill by 6o voles against 57 amidst loud Nationalist applause 
The Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 
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Recommended Finance Bill Rejected Again I 

The Nationalist party met the same night and discussed the trium* 
pbant manner in which it had come out of the ordeal. At the same 
time the Viceroy in the Government House was deliberating with his 
Council on the next move. When the Nationalist party meeting had 
dispersed for the night and almost all members had gone to bed 
Pandit Motilal was roused by a telephonic message sent to him at 
II p.m. at tht! instance of Sir Malcolm Hailey, communicating 
Govt’s decision to send back the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the V'iceroy’s recommendation. This message, the I'undit told the As¬ 
sembly next day, took him by surprise and it was too late in the night 
for him to ditturb bis party members. Early next morning the Party 
considered the situation. There was no doubt about their decision but 
they all felt that this move involved a direct affront to the Assembly 
because, even though the bill had been modified, its rejection was based 
not on its merit but on outside issues, and bow could Government expect 
the Assembly to eat its words. This action of the Government further 
confiimed the view that the new rules to which refeience was made on 
the 17th by Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar bad been framed solely to meet 
the Swarajist attack. In the ordinary course under the old rules the 
t’iceroy should have applied the Certificate and the Council of Elders 
would have passed it and the Bill would have become law. 

The Changes in the Recommended Bill 

The changes introduced in the Finance Bill are reduction of Salt 
duty to Rs. 1-4, retention of the old high import duly,on Gold Thread, 
(lower duty proposed w'ould have seriously injured the Gold Thread 
industry in India), and the retention of old high duly on Motor spirit. 
It is a curious commentary cn the management of the present ad¬ 
ministration that petrol sent out from Burma to the United Kingdom 
sells there much cheaper than in India. 

The mofives behind Government’s mind must have been two ; firstly, 
to show that the Finance Bill had been stripped Of all reasonable objec¬ 
tions so that, some of the votes recorded against it on the 17th might be 
eithcr won or kept neutral ; secondly. Government might have felt that 
the adverse vote on the Bill was certain and it wanted to show to the 
outside world, particularly to the Labour Government at Home, that 
though it had adopted a most responsible attitude, and that despite its 
‘climb down’, the Bill had been thrown out. This would naturally 
strengthen the hands of Govt, by taking away Labour support from the 
Nationalists. Govt, could then more easily launch upon a full-fledged 
policy of reaction which the Die-hards both here and in I.ondon had 
bein panting to adopt. 


The Viceroy’s Message 

On the Assimbly meeting again on the i8th, after interpellations 
SIR BASIL BLACKETT rose to announce that he had a message from 
the Governor-General. 

The President read the following message, all members standing : 
“In pursuance of !he provisions of sub-section ( i ) of Section 67 
B of the Government ot India Act, 1 . Rufus Daniel, Earl of Reading, 
do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill 
to fix the duly on salt manufactured in or imported by land into 
certain parts of British Indta, to vary certain duties leviable under the 
Tariff Act 1894, to fix the maximum rates ot postage under the Indian 

28 
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Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 

Act 1923, and to fix the rates of Income-tax in the form hereto 

annexed.—READING. Viceroy and Governor-General.” 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Bill was identical with the Bill which 
was considered, or rather not considered, yesterday but it was an 
emasculated Bill. The main changes was tha fixation of the Salt 

Duty at Re. 1-4 and all other changes proposed in the original Bill 
have been given up with the exception of the duty on splints and 
empty match boxes. He said that only those provisions in the Bill had 
been retained which were considered essential for the safety and 

tranquility of British India. 

The House thereupon proceeded to transact ordinary legislative 
business. After this Sir Basil Blackett moved for leave to introduce the 
recommended Finance Bill. He did not make any speech. 

Pandit Motilal Opposes 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU rose to oppose the introduction. He dis¬ 
claimed that his opposition meant an affront to the Viceroy or any 

discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing was further from their mind. 
He fe't that the procedure adopted by the Government in pursuance 
of the rules recently framed was an affront to the vote of the 

Assembly. The now rules have been taken advantage of in re-introdu¬ 
cing a Bill which the House rejected yesterday. If he opposed 
introduction, it was because the rules xiermitted him to do so. He 
held that the new rules were unconstitutional in their nature and 
confessed that the procedure adopted by the Government had come 
to the House as a surprise. They had thought that the Bill would 
go to the Council of State. It was only by the courtesy of the 
Home Member that be was informed last night on telephone at 
II o’clock that the Bill would come before the Assembly that day with 
the recommendation. It was too late for him to inform his colleagues 
at that late hour. The speaker further referred to the fact that he 
and his colleagues were not in the advantageous position in which 
the Government was. Mr, K. C. Roy, their esteemed colleague, had 
left on deputation and in his place another member, Mr. Raj Narain, 
who took his oath to-day, had been appointed. Non-Official members 
could not fill the seats of the absentees in that manner. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal observed that Government need not 
have shown such unnecessary haste. He did not want to repeat the 
arguments used by Pandit Malaviya the day before, which were still 
unanswered and were unanswerable. He said that the Salt Duty had lieen 
reduced by the Government to Re. 1-4 because it was in favour of 
the people. The Finance Member had described his Bill as having 
been emasculated because of this reduction 

Sir Basil Blackett dissented from this view. 

Pandit Motilal said that the circumstances in which the Bill bad been 
Sent back to the Assembly were entirely different and were an affront 
to the House. He hoped the Hon, members would be jealous of 
preserving the dignity of (he Assembly and that even those who 
remained neutral yesterdaj^ or who voted with the Government would 
vote in refusing the introduction of the Bill. 

Motion of Introduct'on Rejected 

The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was put to the House 
and rejected. Government did not challenge a division th's time. 
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The New Legislative Rules 

Next day, March 19th, the Assembly sat for only half an hour for 
interpellations. Very interesting side-lights were thrown on the secretly 
hatched rules under which the Viceroy had the day before used his 
extraordinary powers for 'recommending' the Finance Bill, Mr. K, C. 
Neogy asked a question on which followed a series of supplementary 
questions about the much debated new Legislative Rules, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had stated in the Assembly on the 28 th January, 1922. 
“It is not the function of the Governor-Goncral-in-Council to make 
recommendations to the Governor-General in regard to the exercise of 
his personal power, nor can they in any way seek to sway his deci¬ 
sion,” Mr. Neogy asked whether, in view of the above statement, an 
xception has been made in the Legislative Rule 36A in ' so far as it 
contemplated the Governor-General being moved by the Governor-General- 
in-Council in regard to the exercise of his personal power under Sec¬ 
tion 67B of thi; Government of India Act. 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the intention of the rule was merely 
to afford the Governor-General an opportunity for deciding whether he 
would exercise his power of recommendation or not. He admitted that 
it would have been better if the rules had been so worded. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey's enunciation of the position, as quoted by Mr. Neogy, was 
correct. The Governor-Genera! in Council would not, and in fact, dare 
not attempt to control or sway the Governor-General’s discretion in the 
exercise of his powers. 

Mr, Rangaawaini Iyengar asked if it was open to the Governor- 
General-in-Counc 1 to move the Governor-General to exercise the power 
of recommendation. Was it not equally open to the House to recom¬ 
mend the Governoi-General-in-Council to move the Governor-General 
to consider the opinion of the House in respect of a Bill ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Rules, as they stood, referred to 
Government Bills, but he imagined that if a private member wanted 
to get the Viceroy’s recommendation in respect ol a private Bill, there 
was nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

Mr Ramachandra Rao asked why were not these Rules referred to 
a Committee of the House ? 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the rule-making power was purely an 
Executive action. 

Dr. Gonr pointed out tliat the Rules made were ultra vires in 
the sense that they widened the narrow limits of certification and 
recommendation contemplated by Section O7-B. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Me. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out 
that the Committee appointed to formulate Rules, before the Reformed 
Legislature came into being, discussed these Rules. 

The Finance Bill in the Council of State 

On the 24th March the '■ Recommended ” Finance Bill came before 
the Council of State for consideration. Mr. MeWatters, Finance Secretary, 
in moving the Bill gave a brief history of its experience in the Lower 
House. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to enable 
administration being carried on and to provide also for balancing the 
budget. Government believed that Salt Tax at a rate higher than one rupee 
and four annas was not actuaUy required to balance the budget and so 
they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect of this was that 
they could not make any reduction in the Provincial contributions during 
the present year and that next year they would have to make up something 
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like two crorfs and sixteen lakhs before they could arrive at a stage when 
they could help the Provincial Gcvernments by providing funds lor the 
Nation-building Departments. 

Concluding he said " It is true that this is a ‘ Recommended Bill' and 
even if amendments are passed they do not necessarily follow that they 
become law. But it does mean, if the amendments are passed, that the 
House refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Government attach 
greatest importance to the unanimous vote of this House in favour of the 
Bill. This House has the privilege of sharing in the great responsibility 
of Government. Your support will mean that you want the constitutional 
progtesb of this country to be orderly and that you refuse your concurrence 
with the dangerous theory that political progress can be facilitated by 
irresponsible and obstructive tactics.” 

Other Govt, members also strongly urged that the bill be passed 
unanimously. Amendments proposed by the non-officials had therefore 
to be dropped or withdrawn under pressure. The majoiity of members 
were glad that the Sait Tax bad been reduced, but not Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan who was sorry ior the reduction. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Deva Prosad would have liked to introduce amendments but in 
view of the requiaiii n of an unanimous vote, they willingly voted in 
favour of the bill. Messrs. Natesan and Barua raised their voice of 
protest, but still under the emergent circumstances they supported the bill. 
’Ihe only dissentient voice throughout was that of Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
ewaray Iyengar who kept on persistently saying ‘‘No” to every motion, 
fn the end the Finance Bill was passed by the Council next day, 
the 25th Maich without any amendments and unanimously, the only 
dissentient being Mr. Iyengar. 

The Viceroy’s Explanation 

The following was published on the 31st March in an extraordinary 
" Gazette ” giving the rtasons which moved His Excellency tin 
Governor-General to pass an order under Section 67(B) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act for the certification of the Indian Finance Bill as 
If commended to the Assembly and the Council of State:— 

■‘When Ihe Budget for the year 1924-25 was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Hon. the Finance Member was authorised by 
me to announce that as our anticipations for the coming year indicated 
a budget which would balance on tbe present basis of taxation and 
with the salt duty reduced to its former level of Re. 1-4 per maund, 
the choice between the rate and any higher rate would be left to the 
Assembly. At tbe same tune my Government, with tbe full concurrence 
of the Secretary of State for India, made clear their view that a higher 
rate of the Salt Duty at Rs- 2 per maund would be in the best interests 
o£ tbe country, since it would enable a commencement to be made with 
the reduction ol provincial contributions in four Provinces and would 
thereby secure an increased provision for objects such as education, 
public health and industry, the furtbercnce of which is our anxious 
concern. When the demands for grants under different heads of expenditure 
were laid before the Assembly, that House saw fit to reject, without any 
examination ot the expenditure on its merits and for reasons extraneon.s 
to the Budget, the demands for the Customs, Income Tax, Salt and 
Opium departments, four of the main revenue-earning departments ot 
the Government. These four demands, on the retention of which the 
revenue of these important Departments necessarily depended, were later 
on restored by my Government acting in accordance with the powers 
conierred on ihem by Section 67A (7) of the Government of India Act 
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The remaining demands had in the meantime been passed by the Assembly 
with small reductions under two beads only. 

Assembly’s Responsibility. 

“ When during the next stage of the Budget procedure the Finance 
Bill was presented for the consideration of the Assembly, the consider¬ 
ation was refused without examination of the details in spite of the fact 
that the majority of demands for expenditure under different Depart¬ 
ments of Government had actually been accepted by the House. The 
position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, therefore, was 
that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting expenditure 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill was 
rejected without consideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which 
taxation shall be levied under several of the most important revenue 
heads including Salt Duty, Postage and Income Tax, and the Legislative 
sanction given by the Finance Act of the prcceeding years for collection 
of taxation under these heads would have expired on March 31, 1924. 
In these circumstances it was my obvious duty, under special powers 
conferred upon mi by Section 67B of the Government of India Act, 
to take such action as was essential for the interests of British India 
in order to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
and to provide sufficient funds to enable the Government of India’s 
Budget for the coming year to bo balanced. It was with this sole 
object in view that I recommended to the Assembly the Finance Bill 
in modified loim containing only such provisions as were essential for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

Beneficial Proposals. 

“The Finance Bill as recommended by me provided for the levy of 
the Salt Duly at the former rate of Rs. 1-4 per maund, for the existing 
postal rates and rate of Income-tax, for continuance for a further year, 
of the provisions agreed to by the Legislative Assembly last year, for 
credit to the general revenues of interest on securities held in the currency 
Reserve, and for the imposition of a specific duty on certain material 
lor match manufacture which rrquired fo safeguard the revenue and exceed¬ 
ing cne and a half crores of lupees (derived from the present import 
duly cn matches). Certain items including the proposals to reduce Excise 
Duty and Jm( 011 Duty on motor spirit, lo reduce Import Duty on 
certain component parts of cetten mill machinery and to effect minor 
changes in the Customs Tariff were orimitted from the recommended Bill. 
These proposals though of a beneficial character were not such as I could 
hold to be o.‘seni.ial for the interests of India. This Bill with my 
recommendation was presented to the Legislative Assembly, but leave to 
introduce it was refused. It was thereupon laid before the Council 
of State with a certificate by me that the provisions of the Bill were 
essential for the interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. To this Bill as consented to by that Chamter 1 
have signed my assent. 

“ It is to me a maltcr of regret that the Legislative Assembly to 
which important responsibilities are entrusted in voting expenditure to 
be incurred by Government and in authorising provision of necessary 
funds to meet that expenoiture should have lailed cn this occasion to 
consider these imjortant financial matters on their merits. The action 
which my Gcvtiriinent was ctmpclkd to take to restore the feur grants 
rejected by the Assembly and that which I found it necessary to take 
in exertifc cf epicial power ccnlerrtd upon me as Gcvcrnot Geneial 
have, as their sole object, the maintenance of administration to be carried on.’’ 
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Repeal of Repressive Laws 

Oa March 20th, the Govt, again suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hand of the natiouatists. By a majority of 68 to 44 the Swarajists, 
backed by almost all the Independents including Sir Purushottam and 
Mr. Bepin Pal, carried Mr. Shambhudayal Misra's amendment to repeal, 
besides the old iniquitous Bengal Regulation III of 1818, ail other 
Repressive laws and regulations including the Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

After interpellations Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved his resolution 
for early steps to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty. After his speech Mr. 
Neogy moved an adjournment of the debate till the September session, 
because, he said, even if the Assembly passed the resolution, the Govt, 
would not be able to give effect to it during the financial year. More¬ 
over the House was anxious to come at once to the next resolution 
on the agenda regarding the release of State prisoners. 

The Government, the representatives of European commerce and the 
nominated members, were furious at being deprived of the opportunity to 
discuss the Cotton Duty, and each one of them vied with the other in 
trying to show that the Assembly was shirking the issue. 

Sir Ch. Innes and Mr. Wilson complained that the Assembly was 
choking discussion on commercial and economic problems by confining 
itself to political issues, and Sir M. Hailey pat in a remark that the 
Nationalist party was postponing the debate because they have no case. 
This was to provoke the Nationalist Party to prove that they had a 
case by carrying the rssolution urging the abolition of Cotton Excise 
Duty. But last night the Party had fully deliberated on the matter. 
They felt that even if they passed the resolution, G ivernment would 
never give relief during the next financial year while, as Mr. Dunichaod 
of Ambala said, hundreds and thousands of the fl iwers of the country 
who were rotting in jail were awaiting the verdict of the Assembly 
regarding their fate. 

Pundit Motilal added that as a sick ram csuld ii)t think of any¬ 
thing else except how to cure his disease, similarly the lalian nation 
at present was bound to put political inittecs above others. It was 
cleat that Government was minouvering to postpone the debate oa 
the Repeal of the Bengal Regulation. 

Sir Charles Innes threw a small bait to the Bombay benches by 
saying that he wanted to give his reply to the representation of 
Bombay Millowners regardin; their representation for protection to 
Cotton Mill Industry. No less than an hour and half was wasted on 
merely as to whether the debate bs adjourned or not. Eventually the 
President accepted Pundit Shyamlal Nehru's motion for closure and by 
61 votcj against 49 the House carried the motion for the adjourn' 
ment of the debate. 

Bekgal Regulation 111 of 1818 

Mr, AMARNATH DU FT then moved for the immediate repeal 
of the Bengal Regulation Ill of 1818. Mr. Dutt said that if the laws 
of a country are an index of its political progress, Regulation III of 
1S18 was an anachronism. The Regulation was enacted by the East 
India Company to meet the special condition of those days. The 
Repressive Laws Committee last year had also adversely commented on 
this Regulation, and though the Govt had accepted the report of 
the Committee, legislation on the subject had not yet been brought 
forward. This repressive law had been used against highly moral and 
intellectual persons whose only fault was that they loved their country 
too well. Law and Lawyers, he said, were to the Govt, like a led rag 
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to a bull. He claimed the right of free speech arid free association, 
and asked Englishmen' to stand lor this right and vote with him. He 
asked, with Regulation Ill on the Statute Book could they say that 
they were living under a civilised Government ? In England, the Habeas 
Corpus Act defended the liberties of the people. 

An Amendment 

Pandit SH.WIBU DAYAL MISftA moved an amendment for the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and all other Repressive 
Laws and Regulations that still exist on the Statute Book. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether the amendment was in order. 

The President said that the proposal to bring similar regulations 
and e.xceptional legislation was in order, though he was not fully 
aware of the precise terms of the Regulations. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Regulations were exactly the same, but the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was of an entirely different type. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, the Bengal Official, in opposing strongly supported 
the retention of Regulation 111 . His speech threw some sidelight as to 
why the recommendations of the last Repressive Laws Committee were 
set at naught by his Govt. He said that the report was accepted by 
the Govt, of India as it was constituted in 1921 (with Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur & Sir William Vincent) but that the B ngal Govt, had never 
accepted the report and instead had told the Govt, of India that it 
would never be able to carry on the administration without this regu¬ 
lation. 

Khan Bahadur SARFR.\Z KHAN pointed out that the Repressive 
Laws Committee had urged the repeal of Regulation 111 and the con¬ 
finement of its application to the Frontier. 

Sir P. S, SlVASWAMl AIYAR characterised the amendment as 
vague. He was for the repeal of Regulation HI of 1818 because it was 
repugnant to the sense of law and justice. As for tUe repeal of the 

Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Prevention of Seditious Meet¬ 

ings Act, he left them to the discretion of the Executive to see 
whether a situation had not arisen for their repeal, and if it had 
arisen, to consider their repeal. 

Dr. GOUR supporting the amendment of Mr. Shamtaudayal Misra 
said that the Assembly should not allow the Executive to be indepen¬ 
dent of the control and sanction of the judicial authorities. He 
contended that normal conditions had been restored in the country, 
and therefore, there was no reason why the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act should be allowed to be retained on the Statute Book. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY Opposed the resolution and the amendment. 
He was surprised to see Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan de¬ 
manding the repeal of thesj laws in the roundest terms ; but not 
long ago the same Khan Bahadur in that Assembly asked the 
Government not to repeal the laws as they ware necessary. (Many 

voices : Opinions change), 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Kuan : I alm.t that I askjl 

thi GsvernmiUt at that time not to repeal there laws, because tuare 
were then disturbacca in Bombay an 1 Calcutta, but now there ii 
quiet in the land, and hence m/ change of viaw. Even Mr Ganlhi 
had to change creed. He was a co-opjrater first, and after the J al- 
lianwalabagh, he became a Non-ca-operator. I was a co-operator but 
after the certifications and other things I became a Non-Co-Operator. 
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Proceedirg, the Heme Member said that the Seditious Meetings 
Act was very sparingly used, but this measure was necessary because, 
in a countiy so large as this, and where there were elements different 
irom these in other countries, the Government could not afford lo be 
deprived of a measure of this character. He charged the Nationalist 
party for not suggesting a remedy, {“Come to a Hound Table Con¬ 
ference,” “come to the Law Courts,” chimed in Pandit Motilal). But 
the Home Member could not come to the law courts because, he said, 
that would disclose the names of his informants and their life would 
be in danger. Some of the arguments of the Home member deserves 
quoting. The Bengal Kegulation HI, he remarked, was no more anti- 
tiuated than murder, not more archaic than criminal conspiracy, not 
older than assasination ! 1 In his peroration Sir Malcolm made the 
astounding statement that if the liberty of twenty persons was deprived 
to stamp out anarchy, the price was very small 1 

At 6 O’clock the amendment of Mr. Shambhudayal was put to vote 
and caitied by 68 to 44. I ho amended resolution of Mr. Dutt was 
then carried without a division. 

Pas s-p orts to the Ali Brothers. 

On Match 25 the Assembly met for the final sitting of the March 
session. Business was confined to the introduction of private bills, but 
the main intuest centred in a motion for adjournment to discuss the 
question of refusal of passports to the Ali Brothers’ delegation to 
Angora. Without a division the Assembly censured the Government regard¬ 
ing the r action in the matter. 

Before the House proceeded to I.egislativc business Mr. Chamanlal 
asked for reasons why Passports bad been refused to the proposed 
Khilatat Delegation. Sir Malcolm Hailty said Government had laid down 
two principle-^. Firstly, that ‘Passports' be not given to person convicted of 
offences against ihe S ate, particularly for inciting disaffection among 
Government Seivants, and that members of the Delegation must be 
prepared to give an undertaking not to take part in political move¬ 
ments against the States they were intending 10 visit and that no Non- 
Mus im would be allowed to go with the delegation. In other words this 
meant that Muulanas Sbaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru could not be allowed to go. Thereupon Mr, Chamanlal moved an 
adjournment ol the House to give expression to the grave unrest caused 
among Indian Mussalmans by this decision of Government. The Presi¬ 
dent veiy rightly agreed to accept the motion. In the meantime Gov- 
einment sustained another defeat over Dr. Gout’s modon to introduce 
a bill 10 repeal the obnoxious legislation called the Cr miual Law amend¬ 
ment Act. By an overwhelming majority establishing a record of non- 
cfficial voting, he was able to introduce his bill by 58 votes against 
39 votes, it was regretted by many that by oversight Dr. Gour had not 
Set down tile other two readings for the same day in order to pass 
the Repealing Bill in one sitting, thereby repaying in the same coin 
the Government who in the old autocratic days in 1908 had forced 
through this very measure at one sitting. 

At 3-30 Mr, Chamanlal moved hD motion for adjournment. The 
manner in which member after memb-. r among Mussalmans vied with 
one another in condemning Government was remaikable. Whether 
lie was Swarajist or a loyalist not a single Muslim voice was sparing 
in criticising the Government. 

Mr. Chamanlal explained the correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Sbaukat Ali and the Govt, of India on the subject of the issue of 
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passports to the Angora Delegation. The Delegation, he said, was to 
consist of three batches of persons, including Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Hakim Ajmal Knan Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Sbaukat Ali. 
Mr. Qureshi, M’-. Abdul Majid and Pandits Motilai Nehru and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. But the Government replied that they were not 
prepared to grant passports to any person convicted of offences against 
the State or lor inciting Government servants to disaffection. This 
reply applied to Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. There was 
no law, argued Mr. Chamanlal. under which the Government could 
prevent the grant oi passports. The Angora Government was prepared 
to welcome the Delegation, but the Government of India stood in 
the way of the Ali Brothers. This, as Mr. Shaukat All himself stated 
in the course of a correspondence, was an undesirable and unjustifiable 
intervention in a puiely dcmestic matter of Muslims. Moreover, the 
delegates were asked to give an undertaking that they would not 
carry on any political propaganda. This was in direct con rast with 
the religious liberty granted by the Queen’s Proclamation. By refusing 
passports, the Government of India was proving that they were not 
responsible either to man or to God, and that they were engaged in 
a sinister international intrigue. The Delegation, Mr. Chamanlal con- 
ciuded, was purely a religious mission of peace and the restrictions in 
the grant of passports should be removed. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafi (Behar) declared that the Government 
was not justified in refusing passports to an entirely religious mission. 
He appealed to the Government not to impose restrictions upon the 
members of a delegation and thus interfere with their religious liberty. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan (Behar) warned that just as 
in the case ot the Akalis the Government cieated a deep resentment 
by interfering with their religious liberty, so also their refusal of 
passport to a Muslim leligious mission would be tantamount to inter- 
leience with the Muslim religion and would enrage the Miissalmans. 

Sayid Murtuza Salteb (Madras) said that the Khilafat question 
was a momentous one. The Government of India should show practical 
sympathy to Indian Mussalmans by granting permission to the mem¬ 
bers of the Mission to proceed to the Muslim countries to amicably 
settle the Khilafat problem. He challenged the Government to prove 
that the misdon which intended to proceed wad not a religious mission. 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the motion, said that it was 
wrong to say that by refusing passports or imposing restrictions trie 
Govt, were interfering with the domestic concern of Mussalmans or that 
they weie engaged in a sinister international intrigue. The State was 
responsible, he ingeniously suggested, for the conduct and safety of the 
delegates in countnes they wanted to visit, and the State had theiefore 
to exercise its discretion in granting passports before their leaving the 
Indian shores. Moreover, his was a case of persons requiring access to 
large bodies of persons who influenced the opinion of their country, 
religious or otherwise. In these circumstances, it was only a matter 
of diplomatic usage that the Government of India should ask ihe 
country which the delegates wanted to visit whether they had any objec¬ 
tion to it and welcomed them, but before asking the Government 
concerned for theft opinion, the Government of India had themselves 
to satisfy certain lequirements. They had, therefore, laid down that 
the persons who had been ill-advised enough to preach insubordina¬ 
tion to troops should not be granted passports. Was that not a 
reasonable lequirement? asked the Home Member. Moreover, Mahomed 
Ali had not acknowledged the authority of the State. 

28 ( 6 ) 
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Mr. Raoga Iyer ; Sir, may I remind the Home Member that after 
hii release Mr. Mahomed Ali, speaking on the Independence resolution 
at the Coeanada Congress, said that he was for Swaraj within the British 
Empire and he owed his allegiance to the King-Emperor. In view 
oi th’s change, is it right to pursue the old story ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; I know what Mr. Mahomed Ali said at 
Coeanada, but I should require from him something more. There are certain 
persons, who for their own reasons defy the authority of the State. 
Is It in any way reasonable to ask the State to exercise discretion 
and give them the benefit of protection abroad ? It is the United 

Kingdom which in the last resort is responsible for British Indian 

subjects. Each one of the countries which the deputation proposed to 
visit had lately been subject to trouble. The British Government has 
e very right to exercise the greatest caution in approaching ibe Govern¬ 
ments of these countries in regard to the Deputation. It is possible 
that by their restrictions two or three might be prevented from visiting 
the countries they want to, but is that really an offence to the whole 
Muslim world ? Does the whole Muslim world of India subscribe to 
the plea that the best solution of the difficulties of the Khilafat 
could be found by Mr. Mahomed .Mi and his brother ? 

Several criei of "Yes, yes." 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; Eor my part, I would require some further 

evidence. 1 repeat that it is not right for any one to say that the 

Government of India, by imiwsing the reasonable restrictions I have 
referred to, has been actuated by any feelings against Mussalmans or 
their religion or that we intended to do anything that would prevent 
a peaceful and successful solution of the Khilalat difficulties. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a lengthy speech, said that the 
Ali Brothers liad now been released and it was not right to revive the 
charges of which they had been convicted. He explained that the 
inclusion of Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawabarlal Nehru was to help the 
Mussalmans in beceming really united. The Hindus of India had no 
cause to fear the unity of Muhammadans. 

Adjournment of the Motion. 

At this stage several members pressed for the closure of the debate. 
The motion for adjournment was then put and carried, the Gevernment 
not challenging a division. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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Chronicle of Events. 

12 Jan, 21—Col. VVetlgwood speaking at a confeience ol the University Labour Federa¬ 

tion at Toynbee Hall said that India would prove the test ot a 
Labour Govt.—they would accelerate the conversion of India into a 
Self-Governing Dominion. 

l.l .Jan. 2+—Parliament opened by II. M. the King-Emperor—no reference to India 
in the King’s Speech, but on:; to Angto-Afgban relations. 

20 Jan. 24 -Mr. Bamsay Macdonalu's famous message to India broad-casted. 

22 Jan. 24—Mr. Ramsay Macdonald becomes Premier ; Labour Party crimes to offioe. 

22 Jan. 24—Lord Olivier male Secretary of State lot India ; Prof, Richards the 

Under Secretary. 

13 Feb. 24 -In the Commons Mr. Watdlaw M Ine asked question about release of 

Gandhi. Prof. Richards replied that bis release was left at the (oil 
discretion of the Govt, of India. 

Li Feb. 24 In the Lords Lord I’armoor auuounced that Lorii Olivier would make a 
statement on India on the llith. 

1ft Feb, 24—Interpellations m Commons on : Indian purchase of German Loco¬ 
motives—Reduction of Indian Police—Lee Commission Report— 
boycott of British goods in Bombay—The Nizam’s claim to Berar— 
The Kenya Committee—Mesopotamian Situation. 

21’ Feb. 24—Independent Labour Party issued statement of their policy towards 
lodia, fully supporting Indian claims. 

20 Feb. 24 Lord Olivier in making a statement on Indian Tariff and Imperirtl 
Preference in the Lords, said that no concession or preference could 
be given without finding art Indian source of revenue. 

23 Feb. 24—Questions in the Commons on Lord Olivier’s Statement in the Lords 

next day. 

2tJ Feb, 24—Lord Olivier's statement in the Lords, 

2(i J'eb. 24 —In the House of Commons Mr. Thomas referring to Kenya Indians said 

that the Whites had first the trust for the natives to execute, 

2S Feb. 24—The resumed debate in the Lords—Lords Meston and Balfour on India. 

;* Mar. 24—Questions in the Commons on ; Round Table Conference—on the Ban 

on Mr. Horniman—On the Crown Colonies’ Committee. 

5 Mar. 24—Cabinet Committee on India appointed. Lord Olivier retracted his state¬ 
ment on Salt-Tax, 

If) Mar. 24—Questions in the Commons on ; Lord Olivier’s Dictum on Salt Tax¬ 
on the question ot Round Table Conference—On Bengal Regulation 
III of 1818 —On the Massacre at Jaito. 

XI Mat. 24—Mr. Lansbury’s motion ot adjournment In the Commons on the Massacre 
at Jaito—Joint Parliamentary Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
moved in the Lords, 

17 Mar. 21—Salt Tax again in the CommoDS —On the Bombay Mill strike—On 
Restoration of Grants—Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed. 
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Council of State—Chronicle. 

30 JaQ 2i Members Sworn—Commitlae of petitions nominated—Criminal Tribes and 

Indian Tolls Bills introdaced . 

31 Jan 24 Joint Session ol Assembly and Oouneil—Inauguration by the Viceroy. 

4 Feb 24 Mr, Satbna’s resolution bb. tbe enquiry into the economic conditions 

of tbe peopie of India passed with Sir Oadabhoy’s amendment. 
Feb 24 Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy’s resolution be. award of Nobel Peace Prize to 
the Aga Khan passed. 

6 ffeb 24 Mr. Sethna's resolution be. Kenya Immigration Bill was not moved 
on an assurance given by Sir B. N, Sarma—Mr. Karandikat’s re¬ 
solution BE. Publication of Bills In all their stages along with Council 
Debates withdrawn. 

11 Feb 24 Mr. Sethna's resolution on Mural Paintings at New Delhi passed. 

12 Feb 21 Cotton Cess Bill passed—Mr. Vedamnrti’s resolution on a non-offloial 

Capital (Delhi) Committee passed. 

13 ITeb 24 Debate on the Reciprocity Bill- - Sir D. P. Sarbadhiknry’s motion on 

the Immigration into India Bill to reciprocate treatment to 
IndiauB in S. Africa was passed after a heated debate. 

.14 Feb 24 The Cantonments Bill passed. 

18 Feb 24 Mr. Vedamurti’s resolution re. substitution of provident fund for pension 
system waa passed with Ur. Khaparde’s Amendment. 

20 Feb 24 Mr. Rangaswamy Ayyangar’s resolution be. unemployment in India was 

negatived.— Lala Sukhbii Singh’s resolution on ohild welfare was 
negatived. 

21 Feb 24 Indian Tulls Bill and tbe Indian Criminal Tribes Bill passed. 

25 Feb 24 Sir D. P. Sirbadhioary's resolution on expansion of the Reforms 

withdrawn. 

22 Feb 24 Budget presented. 

6 Mat 24 S. Jugendra Singh's resolution on a survey of inigatiou for its expansion 

was passed. 

0 Mat 24 Three Official Bills passed by the Assembly were considered and passed. 

7 Mar 24 General Discussion on tbe Budget, 

10 Mar 24 The Kenya Debate—Mr Sastri withdrew his resolution. 

11 Mar 24 Official resolution on obscene literature passed. 

12 Mar 24 S. Jogendra Singh’s resolution for encouragement to tbe Sugar Industry 

was passed after amendment and heated opposition by Qovt. 

13 Mar 24 Sea Customs & TaiiS Act amendment passed. 

18 Mar 24 Sir D, P. Sarbalhikary's questions on new Legislature Rules, 

19 Mar 24 The Sjuth African Debate on Mr. Natesan's motion. 

20 Mat 24 South African debate continued. Mr. Nateson’e resolution carried. 

24 Mar 24 The recommended Finance Hill considered. 

25 Mat 24 Finance B;ll passed. 

C. P. Council—Chronicle 

16 Jan 24 Council Opened by Governor 

It) Jan 24 Council first met lor Official business. Official Bills defeated 
Nou-cfficial resolutions passed. 

18 Jan 24 The great ’‘No-confidence’ debate and Govt, deieat. Council ad 3 outntd 
sine die. 

4 Mat 24 Budget presented. Govt. Bills all thrown out. 

A Mar 24 Non-official resolutions passed against Govt, 

Mar 24 Supplementary Grants all thrown out. 

8 Mat 24 Voting on Budget Grants, All demands thrown out except Minister’s 

Salaries which were reduced to Rs. 2 per annum ! 
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The Wiiitei' Session of the COUNCIL OF STATE commenced on 
Jan. 30th ■with an attcr.danco of 32 momhers. Before proceedings com¬ 
menced the Piesident, Sir Alexai.dcr Muddimar, referred to the death of 
Sir Behiam Khan who was a tnemhcr of the Council and hoped it was 
the veidict of the House to .sc);d a message of condolence to the berea'ved 
family to which the House assented. 

Two messages' were then read from the Viceroy, one r equiring the 
attei.dance of the members in the As.sembly Chamber next day, to hear 
the Viceroy s address (p. 115), at d the other atinouricirig the panel of 
Chairman. The President next annonneed the iianic.s of members of the 
Committee on public petitions- 

At question time replying to Mr-. Kaiaiidikar re. separation of 
judicial arid executive furtetions, Mr. Crerar said that Oovt. -w'as still 
considering the matter and refused to publish papers. Mr. Kaza AH asked 
it the Premier’s Ijook “ Awakotritig of India” was proscribed, to wdrich 
Uovt. refused to reply. 

There was on the agenda no le,«.s than 26 interpellations, hut 
Mc.ssrs. Sethna and S’amaldaa not being pro-sent about a dozen of them 
vci-e postponed ior' an.swor to the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mi'. Khapardo and of Sir Mahomed Shafi, two 
bills consolidating certain existing Acts were iiitrodnced. Mi'. Khaparde 
in iiitroducing a bill to consolidate the Law relating to Criminal Tribes 
.said that it was intended to bring all the present five moa.sures within 
the compass of one eiiactmont. Thci-e was one slight alteration in clause 14 
and that was necessitated by the fact that since the enactmeiit of the 
amending Act I of 1923, individuals of a criminal tribe may be res- 
ti'ii'ted to an area or settled in a place of I'e.sidenco. 

Sir Mahomed Shali introduced a bill to eonsolidate the law i-elating to 
tolls on public roads ai'.d bridges. The Council then adjourned. 

The first non-official business day of tire Council of State was held 
on Feb. 4th. The first motion on the order paper was by Mr. Sethna for an 
eiuiuiry into the ecot;omic condition of tho people and the second 
was by Mr. Karandikar for the iminediato release of Mr. Gandhi. To 
tho latter proiiosition there ■wore two amendments, one of which was by 
Mr. Khaparde for the relea.se of Mr. Gandhi without any conditions if, 
in the opiniotr of the do(tors in attendance on him, sending him back 
to jail on recover y u ould bo dangerous to his life. tSir Manockjee Dadabhoy 
who acted throughout as the non official Government’s man had tabled 
tho other amei.dmeiit to the effect that Mr. Gandhi be released 
subject to such terms or conditions as the Goverinnent may docui fit 
to impose in pul)li(! iritore.st. Mr. Kaiar.dikar however ■wrote to the 
Piesidcnt before the jnoccedirrgs commenced that ho would not move the 
resolution. The atrrendtnonts therefore automatically fell. 

Mr. Skthna on the Kconomic Condition of Indians. 

The Hon bio Mr. SETHNA moved for a coinmittcc with a majority 
of non-official Indians to make a full ai,d detailed surrey of tho 
29 
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■economic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the 
agricultural population with a view to finding out the average annual 
income per head of the population, particularly of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, and to report on measures to reduce, as far as possible, the 
existing destitution and to raise the average economic level of the 
masses. Mr. Sethna quoted the opinions of John Bright, Lord Lawrence, Six- 
William Hunter and Sir Charles Elliot among others to show the 
increasing poverty of the country. 

Sir Maneokji Dadabhoy moved an alternative proposition to the effect 
that local Governments should be consulted in regard to the desirability 
of undertaking an enquiry into the general economic conditions of the 
people in British India and whether they were prepared to support the 
proposal for the appointment of a Committee and to co-operate in its 
labour if appointed. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma on behalf of the Government said that far 
from there being any sign of growing povcity there wore distinct indi¬ 
cations of improvement in the economic condition of the people! 
This statement from Sir Nai-asimha amazed the members specially a.s 
being an Indian he was fully aware of the facts. But for the time 
being he was the mouth-piece of the Govt. 

Mr. Sethna, after a lengthy reply to the debate, aocey>ted the 
amendment of Sir Maneckjeo Dadabhoy, as the thin end of the wedge 
in the matter of enquiry, d’ho resolution as amended by Sir Dadabhoy 
was carried. 

Next day Feb. 5th. Mr. Khaparde moved for consideration of 
a Bill to consolidate the law relating to Criminal tribes. The motion 
was postponed for a fort-night. 

Sir Mahomed Shaft moved for consideration of a Bill to consolidate 
laws relating to tolls on public roads and bridges. This too was post¬ 
poned for 2 weeks on the i-cquest of Mr. Raza Ali. 

Nobel Peace Prize to the Aga Khan! 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy then moved the following resolution :—“This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to convey to 
the Norwegian Parliament, the considered opinion of this House that His 
Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan is the fit peison for the 
Nobel Prize for peace this year in view of the strenuous, persistent and 
successful efforts that His Highness has made to maintain peace between 
Turkey and the Western Powers”. This queer resolution was passed after- 
much solemn debate during which the names of such men as Gandhi, 
Curzon, Lloyd George were mentioned by their protagonists and this 
formed in all seriousness the main business of the day ! 

On Feb. 6th the Council of State held a shoit sitting.. An 

important debate was anticipated on the motion of Mr. Seth))a 

urging upon the Secretary of .State for the Colonies the urgent 

necessity of delaying the progress of the Kenya Immigration Bill through 
the Konya Legislature until the Committee to bo appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in pursuance of the resolution of the last Imperial 

Conference regarding the position of Indians in the British Empire had 
op])oitunities of examining the measure and discussing its provisions with 
the Colonial Office. But as soon as the Council assembled, Sir Narasimha 
Sarma, member in charge of Emigration, said: ‘Sir, I wish to make au 
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announcement regarding this resolution. I have already stated in answer 
to the questions put to me that the Government oi India have strongly 
urged upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the desirability 

of not proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Com¬ 
mittee to bo apiwinted made its report to us and the Colonial Office. 
The Secretary of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint 
the Committee in as much as a decision has been reached that new 
drafts of the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing 
would be done iti the matter of the Immigration Ordinance by the 
Colonial Office initil the Committee meets in London, discusses the 
qiie.stion and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

On Feb. 1 1th, Mr. Sothna moved, “ That if and when the work of the 
mural paintings in the huildings ac Raisina, including the Government House 
and Secretariat, is taken in hand, it should 1)o entrusted to Indian 

artists and preferably to the Bombay School of Arts.’’ 

Mr. Ley, of the Industries Dept. Govt, of India, moved an amendment 

to the effect that if and when the work of mural paintings is taken 

in hand it should be entrusted to Indian artists if the requisite type could 
1)0 found in India and that the Government should consider the possibility 
of utilising the services of art students selected from the Schools of Arts 
already existing in India. ’This was only meant to shelve the (luestion. 
Mr. Sethria .said in an.ger; ‘The constitution of this Council was such that 
not a single non-official resolution was passed during the last 3 years 
without an amoudmont defeating the main object of the proposition.’' 
The amendment was however passed by a majority of Govt, votes. 

On Feb. I2tli. on the motion of Sir B. Narasimha Sarma the 
Council passed, without discussion, the Indian Cotton Cess Bill as already 
passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Vodamurthi then initiated the diseu.ssion on his resolution that 
the Now Capital Committee (Delhi) l»o reconstituted with non-oificial 
members in a majority. Govt, strongly opposed the motion, and Sir 
Deva PTasad Sarvadhikaii then toned it down and moved an amendment to 
the effect that the New Capital Committee he a.ssistcd in its work by 
the Advisory Committee of non-officials till tlio vmrk was complete. 

After further disoission, the re.sohition as amended was adopted. 

The Reciprocity Bill. 

On Feb. 13th. the work of the Council of State was devoted to the 
discussion of an important motion by Sir I). P. SARBHADHIKARI for 
the consideration of a Bill to regulate the entry into and residence 
in British India of persons domiciled in other British possessions. This 
Bill was passed by the old Legislative Assembly at its Simla Session in 
.fuly last on the motion of Dr. H. S. Gour. Since then there were 
several attempts made by non-official menibevs to bring this matter before 
the Council of State to get it passed. 

Under this Bill, known as the Rocipi-ocity Bill, the Governor-Genoral- 
iii-Couiicil is ompowoied to make rule-s for securing that poisons, not being 
of Indian origin, doniiciied in any Britisli possession should have no greater 
rights and privileges as regards entry into and residence in British India 
than are accorded by law and administration of such posse,ssion to persons 
of Indian domicile. The Govcrnor-Gonoral-iii-Conncil may .dso provide for 
Hie establishment of suitable agents to administer the rules to provide 
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suitable penalties for the contravention of such rules and to authorise the 
arrests of any person contravening any such rule. 

Sir Devaprasad, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, 
explained the history of the legislation. As an ex-Member of the 
Assembly which passed Dr. Gour’s Bill and as one who took part in 
its passage Sir Devaprasad considered it a privilege to make the present 
motion in the Upper House. Ho quoted the resolutions passed at the 
Imperial Conference in 1918 and 1921, and pointed out that the principle 
of reciprocity had been established thereunder. The Assembly passed 
the Bill in July 1923, and it was absolutely the minimum that could 
be done by India in view of the treatment meted out to Indians in 
certain parts of the Biitish Kmpii-e, 

Though all Indian members strongly supported the Bill, Sir Maueek' 
.ioe Dadabhoy, as usual, moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee for further consideration which meant further shelving it. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI then rose and 
delivered a very strong speech. He regretted that when the Bill 
was before the Assembly its passage was opposed by the Government. 
This fact did not encourage the speaker in the hope that the Government, 
would now vote with non-officials on this matter. If the Government of 
India were really possessed of the strength of Indian feeling on this subject and 
if they wished to make thetnselves really understood in the Dominions, 
they would have come forward with a motion at least for reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Was he (Mr. .Sastri), therefore, wrong in 
inferring that the Government were ipiite content to lot the Bill encounter 
its fate on the shoals of discussion? Reciprocity was in good a?id in bad 
matters. Retaliation could only bo in bad matters. This Bill was a reta¬ 
liatory measure. Who could dojiy it, and he (Mr. Sastri) was prepared to 
defend this measure as one of retaliation in any court of impartial judges. 
General Smuts in 1924 himself had .said; “We have recognised your 
(Indians’) power to retaliate. Why don’t you retaliate? If wc ill-treat 
your people, you arc at liberty to ill-treat our people.” General Smuts 
should not, therefore, bo dissatisfied with any measure of retaliation. As 
regards the suggestion of the possibility of dissociating from certain parts 
of the Empire, Mr. Sastri said ; “Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one can only hang down one’s head in shame. If wo, Indians, wore brought 
before the bar of public opinion in the world, Indians would have to hang 
their heads in shame, that they have submitted to these things for nearly 
35 yeai's and still longed and hoped for remedy, because they did not wish 
to be thrust out of the Empire. I'lvory Indian has paid heavily for his 
desire to bo associated with the Biitish Empire and dearer and dearer 
inices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him that ho would disso¬ 
ciate himself from the Empire by merely enacting an innocent reciprocity 
measure is to abuse the language which the Almighty has given us to-day. 
After unparalleled indignities, wo arc not seeking dissociation from the 
Empire. We are still going down on our knees before the authorities to 
find some means of consulting our self-respect so that we may still continue 
to be within the Empire. It is the other parts of the Empire that thrust us 
out and tell us continuously that we cannot digest the Itlack color of the 
skin. Let me assure Sir Maneckjeo that there are some Dominions who 
•will have no compunction whatsoever. We wish the association to continue. 
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but it should ho put on a propar Imis. In p issiiig this measufe wo want to 
say we are no longer the old Government of India and the old people of 
India. Some of the Dominions would not have continuously hvimiliated us 
if they did not feel certain that India is not governed by Itidiaris, but by 
British people who, even in the last resort, do nothing in the wa-y of recipro¬ 
city or retaliation. I do hope that the Govornmeut of India, I msa'.i its 
Executive, will permit tho wishes of the people of India to lind their 
proper expros,sioii and not use the undoubted powers they have of impeding, 
distorting and misrepi esenting India as in the p.i-st. This Bill must be on 
tho Statute Book as a feeble belated protest against tho continued mis- 
behavior of the British Cil)lnot and tho Dominion Governments. It is still 
in the power of the Govennnent of India under tlii.s Bill to keap it inopara- 
tivo for a long time- Any defects can ba romadied V)y the Exooiitivo 
Government in making rules. Nobody in the world would ba more unwil¬ 
ling than niyaolf to separate certain momber.s of tho Army,. Navy, and 
Civil .Service from us by passing this Bill; but if it is ncocssavy to protoct 
tho self-respect of India, 1 sbonkl not .shirk from that duty much as T 
he.sitate. 

,Sir Manockjea Dadabhoy’s motion for the reforeuco of tho Bill to a 
•Select Committee was lost. Tho resolution for the oon.sideration of the 
Bill was pa.ssod, Tho Bill was then (;o a aide red clause by clause and 
passed without discussion. 

On Feb. 14th the Cjinmandor-iirChief moved that tlie bill to 
consolidato and amond the law relating to the administration of Canton¬ 
ments as pas.sed by the Assembly bo taken into eo.jsideration which 
was done and tin) bill was passed. 

On Feb. 18th tho President annoiinood tho personnel of the Advisory 
Committees. The first resolution on tho agenda papei' was by Mr. ,Sethn:i. 
for the amalgamation of tho Imperial and Provincial branches of tho Forest 
Service, as had been done in tlio case of the Engineering Service. 
Mr, Sothna did not move the resolution. Elis explanation was that after 
discussing with certain persons, he had decided to await tho publication 
of tho Lee CoinTiiissioo’s Report. 

I’lovident E’uud Schomo. 

Mr. Vedaniurthy then moved that a schema for granting Provident 
Jrtuid on the railway system or some such laualogou.s system bo substituted 
as far as pos.siblo for existing pension .system for Govorumont employees, 
gazetted and noirgazettsd, under the Government of India and Provincial 
Governments and administrations. 

Mr. McM'atters favoured the amendment of Mr. Khaparde on the 
agenda, vix., that the Govoriimont should consider tho practicability 
of substituting, either wholly or in a moiety or in such proportion as 
may bo found desirable, a schomo on a contributory fund basis for tho 
existing pension system for Governmoiit omployoos gazetted under the 
Government of India and Provincial Department and Administrations. 

Mr. Khaparde, in moving tho amendment standing as above, advised 
tho Government to consider seriously tho practicability of combining both 
the Pension and tho Provident Fund system. Mr. Vodamurthi accepted 
the amendment of Mr. Khaparde. Eventually the rosolntioii, as amended, 
was carried. 
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Unemployment Problem. 

Mr. K. V. Eangaswami Ayyangar thou moved that the problem of unem- 
ployment in India bo seriously considered and satisfactory remedial measures 
be adopted. He said that he included among the unemployed the educated 
classes. A state of misery had been caused in India by the recommendations 
of the Inchcape Committee, and at present many of the Bombay mills had to 
be closed down, throwing a largo number of mill-hands out of work. The youth 
of the Nation, with infinite capacity for manual and brain work, did not find 
its market value for even a living scale. The Labor Department must 
find the exact number of unemployed and exert itself to solve the problem 
l.)y eliminating the causes. The lakhs of men thrown out of 
employment by the Inchcape Committee niust be given first preference 
when vacancies under Government or the llailways were to be filled up. 

Further discussion on this resolution was postponed till the next 
meeting on the 20tli. 

On Feb. 20th after some questions and answers regarding the Forest 
Department the adjourned debate on the resolution of Mr. Ayyangar on 
unemployment was taken up. Sir Deva Prasad moved an amendment 
for adding the following at the end of the resolution: “ in conjunction 
Jind consultation with the local governments concerned." Both the resolu¬ 
tion and the ameudmont wore hoAvevor negatived by a majority. 

Lala Sukhbir Siugha then moved : “ This Council recommends to the 
Govcriior-Genoral in Council that, in view of the great publio utility and 
beneficence of the Child Welfare movement started by Her Excellency 
the Ciountess of Reading, he may be pleased to take steps to secure for it 
geneious financial help from Imperial Funds.’' This together with an amend¬ 
ment moved Sir Deva Prosad as regard.s better milk supply was negatived. 

On Feb. 21st. considerable time wa.s given on the question put 
liy the President to the members to ascertain the wish of the House 
as regards taking a group photo and hanging a painting of Lord Reading. 
After a satisfactory solution of this august question, the Criminal Tribes 
Law Consolidation Bill was taken into consideration and passed. 

Next came the bill to consolidate the law relating to tolls on 
imblic roads and bridges which was abso passed. 

On Feb. 25th, the Council of State’s meeting was meant for an important 
discussion for the expansion of the Constitutional Reforms. Sir Devaprasacl 
Sarvadhikari had tabled a resolution for a Committee of officials a)id non¬ 
officials to suggest measures of Reform under the Government of India 
Act. To this resolution there was an amendment on the Order paper 
by Mr. Karandikar that the resolution bo adopted without prejudice to 
the Assembly’s resolution passed on the 18tb. Sir Devaprasad stated that 
he had decided not to move the resolution in the Council of State in 
view of the announcement expected to be made in the House of Lords 
by Lord Olivier the next day. 

On Feb, 29th, at question time, replying lo the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri on the functions and scope of the Government of India's Committee 
which would shortly proceed to London on the Konya affair, it was stated 
that the Committee would confer directly with the Colonial Office. 
This would bo a departure made in the constitutional status of India. 
The Committee rvould not, at present, bo instructed to deal with any 
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liases besides that of Indians in Kenya. Whether the Committee would 
be instructed to yrooeed to Kenya or not was a matter which would 
bo considered if the Committee so desired. The Committee would be 
designated the Colonies Committee. Mr. G. A. Natesan asked whether 
the word Colonics iuoludod the Dominions besides the Crown Colonies, 
and if so, whether the Committee could not be better designated as 
the Dominions Committee. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma pointed out that the word “ Colonies ” was 
wide enough, and included not only the Crown Colonie.s but also the 
Dominions. Sir Devaprasad ,Sarvadhikari asked whether the instructions to be 
given to the Committee would be mule public, and whether the Legis¬ 
lature would be in a\jy way consulted. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that there was at ])rosont no inten¬ 
tion of making tlie in.structions public, but the Governmejit would 
certainly consider the desirability of doing so. 

The Financial statement was presented by Mr. MoWattors. 

On March 5th, the Council of State devoted its attention to the discus¬ 
sion of Sai'dar Jogendra Singh’s resolution for a fresh survey of irrigation 
l>ossibiUties both from rivers and wells in the light of scioutific ad¬ 
vance and for framing a programme particularly pj'oviding for the 
organisation of power lift-irrigation from wells. Sardar Jogendra Singh, 
ill moving his resolution, ipiotod his statistio.s to show that there woro 
a million aqmu'O miles available for irrigation and agriculture but which 
were not brought under cultivation because of want of provision of 
water. According to Sir Gangaram, the average annual production of 
food supply was 31 million tons, while the annual requirement in India 
for a population of 319 millions was 79 million tons. Thus it would 
1)0 seen that there was only a narrow margin of 2 million tons. If 
there was to bo famine in any one year, thou what was to happen 1 
The whole of India would have to starve. 

Mr. Ley, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution on behalf of tho 
CovcrimuMit pointing out that there was no necessity fer an enquiry at 
present. Sir Narasimha Sarma detailed the efforts of tho Government and 
advised tho mover to withdraw his resolution, as no useful purpose 
would bo served by a coinprehousivo enquiry at present throughout India. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, tho Government Members 
saying “ No ” but not cbiimiiig a division. 

On March 6th throe official bills, passed by tho Legislative Assembly, 
were placed for consideration liy the Council of State. Tho first was moved 
fiy the Finance Secretary (Mr. MeWatters) for tho consideration of tho 
liidiiui Coinage Act Amendment Dill giving power to the Government 
to call in coins of whatever date or denomination and to declare that 
from a specified date such coins should coase to be legal tender. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy moved an amendment to tho effect that 
ike miiiimura period of six months provided in the Bill for making the 
in questions to be legal tender within that time .should be extended 
to tho minimum of twelve months, because it was his conviction that 
otiiorwiso there would be hardship felt by people, especially in village.?. 

Tho amondmont was carried and the Bill as amended was passed. 

IMr. MeWatters then moved for the consideration of tho Bill providing 
for the constitution of a Central Board of Kevonue and conferring 
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l)Owers ai:(l imposing duties on this Board. This measure was, said the 
Finance Secretary, the result of the recommendation of the Eetrenchmeiit 
(^ommittee. It would eventually he in charge of Customs, Salt, Excise 
and Stamps. At present what was wai.ted was statutory power to 
appoint a Central Board. The Bill was passed without di.scussioii. 

Age of Minor Girls 

Mr. Crei'ar moved for the consideration of a Bill to amend the 
I’cnal Code for fixing the .age of minor girls at 18 instead of 16 in 
•sections 372 and 373, 

On March 7th the Council of istate met five minutes earlier than the 
usual time. The meeting was devoted to a general discussion of the Budget. 
As the Assembly had a holiday, some members belonging to that Hou.se were 
present in the galleries. Half an hoiii- before the proceedings commenced, 
a group photo was tahon of the Biesident .and Members of the Council. 
Interest in this day’s proceedings wa.s lou.scd not only Irccause of the Budget 
di.scussion, hut also because of the fact that the announcement had just then 
been made of the appointment of the Pre.sident, Sir Alexander Muddiman, as 
Homo Member in succession to Sir Malcolm Hailey. After question time, 
therefore, eloquent tributes were paid by members from all sides of the 
House to Sir Alexander Muddiman. The si>eech of Mi'. Sastii expressed 
the real feeling, namely, that the nomination of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
had come as a surprise. Indeed no body had heard Sir Alexander',s 
iiamo mentioned in that connection and no one would have believed 
that Sir Alexander would have liked to change his comfoTtable un- 
cxacting at;d dignified po.sition as President of the Klder.s for the 
Horae Membership. 

The Budget Debate. 

The inauguration of the Budget delate fell to .Sir IJniiii' Hayat Khan 
who rievei'said a w'oid about the Budget an I assumed the role of arbitei' 
of India’s destiny and declared that his community wanted a Baj and not 
Hindu Baj. This was all irrelevant ai;d the President had to bring 
(Sir Umar Hayat Khan to his scat. It was however relieving to find 
that Mr. Natesan ai.d Sir IIcvapiasad ,Sarabadhikaii attacked the Budget 
though Sir Dii.shavv Waoha blamed lire people of India for br inging about 
disorder and thereby making reduction in the Military Budget difficult. 
Mr. Sethna and Mi'. Baza Ali however pointed out that peaceful conditions 
should now result in cutting down Ainiy, Imt the Commandor-iri-Chief w'ho 
had recently developed a very diplomatic way of couching hi.s speeches in 
u tone of sweet reasonahleness expressed profruso sympathies with aspiration,s 
of Ii.diai;s for Indiaiiisation and this wordy sympathy satisfied the House. 
It was surjirising that no member contradicted the Commander-in-Chief 
that Indiaiiisation would mean more cost. It wa.s tivre that to establish 
military schools and a Sandhurst would involve outlay but this would be 
fifty times counterbalanced by the dislandinent of British Ti'oops for 
internal security, thereby .saving 7i crores. 

Mr. Natesan strongly ciiticised making remission in Provincial 
(ontiibutions on salt tax. He roeallcd the history of the salt tax and 
"the feeling in India about it and reinaiked that the salt tax must 
revert to the old level of Bs. i-J. He said Lord Olivier’s explanation 
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ahojit his observations on salt tax (p. 291) only proved once again how strong 
the buroaiioraoy in India was that ovon the Secretary of State vas 
coni\)olled not to speak the truth. He next narrated what he desciibod 
as a tale of woe of his province and asked, was it because Madras was 
far away that her cry was not heard'? All departments, both reserved 
and transferred, wore suffering from lack of funds and although a now 
I nivci-sity Act had been passed, there was no money to spend on edu¬ 
cation, It was surprising that money was available to be sunk in now 
Delhi and in the back bay of Bombay, but not available for r.5ally nation- 
buikling activities. lie urged reduction in Military expenditure and pointed 
out in supixnt of hi.s argument tb.at even during war half of tho troops 
in India had gone out;, half were in India and woio considered adequate 
for defence of India. Was more army required in Peace time?, he asked. 

Ilij particrrlarly urged the Indianisation of the army and this question 

awaited urgent softloment at the hands of far-sighted statesman and not 

mere soldiers. Indianisation of railways which was the other big spending 

department was equally incumbent. 

Ml’ PHKRC>Zl'i SKTIINA said that the Finance Member holpod by tho 
IiR'hoape cute wa^ doing his best to .straighten out tho financial tangle which 
throatoned to ciioke the solvency of India, Imt without tho windfall the 
surplus would hare given place to a deficit. 

.Sir Basil Blackett coi’rectcd Mr. Sethna by pointing out that the- 
wiiHlfall had nothing to do with tho surplus and liiid not been taken 
inn: account for tho next year. 

Continuing, Mr. Sethna pointed out that estimates of Government in 
recent past had boon falsified and thi.s budget also was optimistic, parti¬ 
cularly in respect: of Customs receipt. He said 40 croi' 0 .s instead of 46 
ororea would have been near the mark. He thought Government had 
included in the estimates higher income from imported iron and steel 
articles as a result of protection of Tata’s works. He hojied Govern¬ 
ment would immediately announce thoir acceptance of protection. He gave 
iiistaiieos of how silk was imported through Indian States where it was 
lu.dtn-valued thereby giving loss in duty. Similarly, in respect of matches, 
devices were being adopted to get materials and make thorn in Bombay 
thcieby evading duty. He said that decline in returns from Railway, Post Office, 
Telegraph rate and Salt tax was due to tho working of the law of 
diminishing returns. Proceeding, ho objected to taking exchange rate at 
l.sli. 4jd. Ho urged that it should bo taken at Ish. 4d. Ho pointed out 
fhitf the time o) the year when Government had made heavy remittance 
coincided with the busiest season when money was most needed. 

Mr. LALLUBHAl SAMARUAS speaking on tho budget urged for the 
reduction of salt ta.v and reduction of Military expenditure. Referring 
to salt tax Mr. Sainaldas asked how the news of iiusroaso of salt tax 
last year leaked ou(. early and whether any enquiry was made anti with 
what result. The extra 3(> lakhs was used up in two months of March 
ai;d, April and tho issues thereafter wore lower, not because traders 
reil’ieed their stock, but because of rednotion in consumption. Tho state¬ 
ment made by traders could not bo relied upon until they were examined 
iii the presence of tho monibers ttf tho Council. Mr. Samalda,s 
rafened to Sir Basil Blackett’s explanation of Tjord Olivier’s spceeh on 
salt tax and qucited the views of Mr. R-aimsay Macdonald, who 
30 
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too in his book on Government of India had condemned the salt 
tax in no uneqiu'vocal terms. Salt tax, he had said, was an exaction 
and oppression and if people understood, it would only breed dis¬ 
content. It was a survival of the general exploitation of India’s 
povei'ty hy the profit-making Oompany. He further quoted Mr. Kanisay Mac¬ 
donald and urged the Government to widen the scope of the proposed 
taxation enquiry so that the constant rancour l)etwenn official and non- 
official benches might to a certain extent he set at rest. Government should 
also consider the necessity of helping various provincial co operative banks 
t,a understand the work of debt redemption of agi-iculturi.sts. They 
should also start an industrial Bank for helping Industries in IiKtia or 
they must ask the Imperial Bank to do it. 

deferring to Army expenditure, Mi-, r.allubhai Samaldas suggested the 
reduction of transport chargixs under vai-iou.s heads and said that it was 
possible hy this moans to save about sixty lakhs. Concluding the si<eakor 
agreed with the Coiiimander in-Chiof that Indianisatiou of the Military 
service was possible only through education and appealed to H. I'k the 
Viceroy to provide facilitie.s therefor. 

Sir Maiieckji Dudabhoy congratulated the Finance member on his skilful 
handling of India’s fiiuincos. He described the budget as a document of 
exceptional importance showing groat etatesmanship. 

,Sir D. P, SAKBADIIlKAKl said that the Conunander-in-Ohief liad point¬ 
ed outi in the other House that fighting troops could not bo reduced ; he there¬ 
fore urged that reduction in auxiliary and other services should he carried out. 
He wanted proper adjustment of capitation charges and Indianisatiou of 
army. IVhose fault was it that educational institutions for this purpose 
were not to be found in the country ? If the speaker had his way he would 
abolish all Arts colleges and schools and .start colleges with military course 
of training, Ho therefore pressed for the establishment of many more 
colleges on Dohra Dun model and cheapening of co.st of education in them. 
In this connection ho suggirsted an advisory committee to help the Com- 
mandev-iii-Chief. He deplored the absence of any provision for nation- 
building departments. 

Sir Basil Blackett There is li croves for the provinces (laughter). 

Sir Devaprasad replied that the Finance Member ought to have known 
that the Assembly would never agree to the .salt tax at Es. 2. 

Sir Dinshaw WACHA deplored that politics and finances were mixed 
together. His views about military expenditure were well knewn. But 
while urging reduction in militai-y expenditure he felt that Indi.ins were 
not making the task of the authoi-itios en.sy by bringing about disorder.s. As 
for the budget ho asked tlie whole country to welcome it not merely because 
it was balanced but because the Finance Member with his real knowledge 
of finance.^ had introduced a now departure into the financial sy.stem of 
India. As for the surplus ho .said there was no real .surplus so long as national 
debt was there. Ho hoped the Government would reduce the .salt tax to 
Es. 1-4. He wished Government had not gone against popular voice. 
He further said : “lam a free trader and I say protection will be the ruin of 
this countiy. 1 ilo not oppo.SB some protection to steel oi' sugai' iiidu.sti-y for 
ten or fifteen years but they must soon stand on their logs. You require 
Industrial brain,s. I am an old man. I may die tomorrow, hut remember 
my words that protection will be the ruin of this country.” 
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'ilie iiiglit Hon’blo V. S. SRINIV^AHA SASTIil made a shoi't speech with 
particular reference to Sir Maiieckjee Dadabhoy’s arguments. Mr. Sastri 
said that the .salt tax was an emergency tax and if the emergency of deficit 
WH.S gone the tax must be removed. Now that there was no deficit but surplu.s 
he saw no reason w hy the tax .should not be reduced to the old level. 

His Kxcellcney the Conimandei-iirChief then addre,ssed the House 
and thanked the Council for having spared him from that free 
criticism to which he was sulijected last year. He specially 
thankcfl ,Sir Dinshaw Wacha for having refrained from belahouring him 
in tlie way ho had done on pi-evious occasions. Much had been said about 
the growing military expenditure, hut during the last few years it had 
been shrinking. Ho said ; “ 1 hope tho maximum has been reached and 
that in future year we may see lednced grants In the Budget (applause). 
On the one hainl 1 am doing all that- is possilrle to reduce oxpouditurc, 
but on the other I am forced to provide money for Inrlianisation by 
eBtabli.shing more schooks. There is indeed sonic difficulty in reconcih 
ing the one with the other-. 1 shall make it my hn8ino.ss to eotisirler tho 
u.sefnl .suggestions of Sir Devaprasad with a view to economy. 

It must be remembered, H. h. said fin-ther, that .sixty crores of 
mililaiy expciidituro was only 28 per cent of the total revenues of India 
and nine crores of this .sixty croi-es wci-e userl for- pensions and two 
ciotes for Ifoyid Air- force aid Jndtan Marine. Ttoforr'ing to the problem 
of development' of territorml army, lie said he was doing his best 
to tii.d a .solution and he would ho only too glad to welcome non- 
official help ill the matter and hoped they would eventually evolve a 
satisfaetoiy programme, 

iSexcral speakers thou followed. Major Aklvar Khan dis,sociated him¬ 
self iioin tho view expressed by Colonel .Sir Umar- Hayat Khan in 
fai'oiir of forward policy on the frontici. Speaking with life long study 
ai-d expeiieiiee of tho frontici- he said the policy favoured by a 
majority of frontier men w'as tho close l>o.vdei- policy. Mr. Jogondra Singh 
urged elaini.s of agriculture for facilities in respect of credit. Mr. Raza 
All (oiifiiied his remarks to military exponditnie. He thanked the Com 
maiider itrChicf for sympathetic assurances tbongli the.se did not go far 
enongh. 

Sir Basil Blackett in replying to tlio discussion said that tho report 
of the Taritf Board had ju.st been received by the Coveriimoiit. He 
said that remittances to Lot,don had helped the issue of emergency 
currem y and had avoided e.xtornal loan foi- the next year-. He felt 
that oreii if tho law had \)ermitt.ed the issue of eut-reiiej beyond 12 
ctores the Imperial Bank w-ould not have been able to do so in i.>ractioe. 
There wu.s stringer cy in the money market at this time every year duo to 
payment for crops. So far as he could find the r-eason for special 
sti iiigency thi.s year ivas high price of cotton. He appealed to the 
House to saiietion the Salt Tax at li.s. 2. 

'Ihi.s closcil tho gc,nei-n.l discns.sioii of tho Budget. 'the Council 
then arljoru'iicd till the 10th March. 
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Indians in Konya. 

On March 10th three non-official resolutions were discussed in 
the Oouncil of State. The first on the order paper was by Mr. Nate-san, 
recommending to the Governraont that as soon as practicable they should 
cause to be published the brief of iiistruotions to the Committee which 
will confer with the Colonial Office on Kenya, on the Immigration Bill 
■and other matters concerning Indians in the Colony, and the materials 
placed at their disposal in so far as they have been published alrea'iy. 
The same resolution appeared also in the names of the Right Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa ,Sastri and Mr. Sothna. 

Mr. NATKSAN reciuostod the I’ro.sidcnt under ,Staiidijig Orders to alkiw 
Mr. Sastri to move the I'esolution as it was the general sense of tlie 
House that one who had made a dcci> study of the Colonial fiuestion 
should move it. Sir N ii'asimha Sarma had no objection to Mr. Sastii moving 
the resolution. 

'rhereupon Mr. SASTRI moved the ro.solution. He wanted to know the 
status and functions of the Colonial Committee, the date of whose departure 
for England to discuss with the Colonial (.fffice had been fixed very early. 
The Council should send its good wishes to the Committee whose high 
sense of patriotism and fearless advocacy, he hoped, would bring triumph 
to the Indian cause. There was an uneasy consciousness in the public 
mind that the Kenya Mission la.st year was almost a complete failure. 
Tfie Government, on the other hand, believed that the results of the Mission 
wore a substantial gain, but in Mr. iSastri’s opinion those gains were 
of doubtful and ecptivocal character. 

AVhen the Konya decision was announced by the British Cabinet, 
the Government of India submitted to it under protc.st, but even this 
protest had since been withdrawn or modified. It meant that those 
priests who presided over the constitutional rituals iir Englarrd would 
not allow the innocent word ‘ irrotcst’ to remain in the vocabulary of 
a subordinate Government even wlrcii this subordinate Government was 
employed in the task of protecting the inherent rights of the colored 
■subjects of His Majesty. Lord Peel, when he was the iSooretar'y of State, 
had, according to Mr. Andrew's, entered into a secret compact with the 
Colonial Office and stated that so long as he retnainod in office, he 
would not raise the (luostion of allowing Indians free and unre.stricted 
rights of sale and purchase of lands in the Highlands. If that was 
conect, then it was a serious surrender of the position on the part of 
the Government of India. The Govoinmont of India should have pub¬ 
lished all the available information on this matter and armed themselves 
with public opinion and repudiated Jjord Peel’s surrender. 

Heforrirrg to Lord Reading’s opening .speech in vvhich His Excellency 
had approvingly mentioned about adult sutfiago, Mr. Sastri said that the 
grant of adult suffrage and the enactment of a statute practically meant 
the closing of the door, ,so far a,s Indians were concerned, to a common 
electoral roll. Indians did not ask for adult suffrage but common 
electoral rolls, but the White .settlor's had refused this to Indians on the 
express ground that they were inferiors. The White settlers had always 
the Government of the country bohirtd them. Indeed the White settlers 
r'equir-ed no representation in the Kerrya Legislatur-e. What Indians 
wanted was equal representation in the place of the present position 
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whoi'6 a minority of Europeans had a majority of non-official element. 
Indians were in faci; entitled to something more than equality. If there 
should be restriction as regarris Immigration, let it be based on numerical 
strength as in the United States and let it not be guided by the personal 
caprice of the Froteotor of Immigrants. 

The Colonies ('ommittee should now 1)0 asked to raise the whole 
question of iiumigration into Kenya and not merely make modifications 
here and there. The object of the Committee should bo not ,so much 
the immediate benefit of Kenya Indians as the preservation of the honor 
and self-respect of India. In the name of India, he ventured to repudiate 
tlie slave mentality in dealing with the question (hear, hear). “ Konya 
Indians do not want that India should surrender' her cause for the 
smallest concession that may be won from the I'ductant Britisli Cabinet. 
They want India to put up the fight, niimindfnl of the harm that, 
might come.’’ 

Sir NAltASIMHA SARMA, I'cplying on behalf of Government, said 
that they had nothitjg to coneeal from the publh; and if they had not 

published any ('niTO,spondcnoe it was hocan.se in v'ohlio interest,s coir 

sid(}rod undesirahio to do so. The Colonies Committee would liovvovei- 
ho given all the necessary papers jnid it would ho competent to deal 
with all questions raised by the Kenya White paper. As for tiro status 
of the Committee, Sir Narasimha Santia said tliat it was a Government 
of India Committee, responsible to the Government of India and taking 
iiistruotLoiis from the Governraout of India. The Secretary of State 
would only assist tlw Committee in England .and not interfere with its 
work. There was nothing to prevent the Gominittoo from expressing 
their views directly to the Govonimont of India. (Hoar, hoar). The 
Government of India hold that it was uiidosirablo that there should be 

any restriction in eniigrabioii from o)io part of the Empire to anothei- 

excluding Self-Governing Dominions. The Government of India did not 
see that any <'aso Imd been' made out for restriction being imposed on 
Emigration to Kenya, It was for the Colonial Office and the Colonies 
Committee to consider the problem. The Governinont of India saw no 
need for further instructions. Assuming that a case had been made 
out in favor of rosti'iotion then the extent of restriction was a matter 
for discussion. As regards franchise. Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the 
Government always stood for a common electoral roll. The Committee 
was free to discuss the question and secure, if po.ssiblo, common electoral 
franchise for l;he Indian community resident in Kenya but the Government 
of India could not object to Kenya Indians receiving adult .suffrage. 
On the question of the Highlands also the Committee was free 
to negotiate with the Colonial Office if they thought that time was favourable. 
Moreover, the Government of India liad asked the Committee to try for 
common eleotoi’al franeliiso for the Municipalities. They had full corifidonoe 
in the Committee and would look India’s honor and status oven more 
than the immediate benefit of the Konya Indians. They did not countenance 
first class and second class citizenship. They stood for ciiuality. Con¬ 
cluding Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Government hoped to nirliso 
the Colonies Committee to deal with som.o outstanding questions regarding 
Fiji, but he Imped to make a statement later on the subject. 

On this assni'ancc Mi'. Sastri withdrew his I'esolution. 
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League of Nations. 

After Ml'. S^istri bad withdrawn his resolution, Mi'. SETHNA moved that 
an Indian, suitnblo in rank and qualifications, should be the leader of the 
delegation representing India at the session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations to be held in September this year. Ho said that the proper 
course would be for a representative to be elected by the legislature. This 
was not posssiblo to-day because the delegates were supposed to express 
not their own views lint the views of the Govt, as at present constituted. 
Even tlien, ho suggested that the legislature should elect a dozen men 
to form a panel out of which the Govt, might select any persons they 
liked whose viow.s coincided with their own. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi said that Govt, would take into consideration 
the proposals embodied in the resolution at the time of the next appointment. 

On March 1 Ith the Council had a short sitting. Mr. EAZA ALl 
wanted to know what had happened to the Tolls Bill passed by the House 
which the Assembly had rejected. The President said that no message 
on the matter had been received. Reference was then made to the 
death of Mi'. G. M. Hhurgri, and a message of condolence was sent. 

On the motion of >Sir Muhammad Shall,-the Bill amending certain enactments 
and replacing certain other enactments, a.s passed by the Eogislative 

Assendily was then pa,sacd without discussion. 

Mr. Grerar then moved a resolution similar to the one passed in 
the Assembly in the following teims;“This Council recommends to the 

Governoi'-Geneial in Council that India do ratify the International 

Convention for the su\u'c.ssion of the circulation of obscene publications, 
dated the lith day of Septemher 1923, which wins drafted by the 
International Conference which mot at Geneva under the auspices of 
the League of Nations on the 31st August, 1923, tliat in the legislation 
to lie introduced in the Indian Legislature in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention it should be made an • aggravation of the offence 
of the offer, delivery, sale or distribution of obscene matters or things, 
if such is made to persons of either sex below a certain age.” 

The motion was a'loptod. 

Gii March 12th a message wa.s road that the Assembly had negatived 
the Tolls lull. On this Mi'. Eaza Ali wanted to know the piooedure 
the lliqier House sliould adopt. Sir .Muhammad Shaft explaining the law- 
said tliat the bill w as dead the moment the other House refused to take 
it into eonsideratioii. There was only one way out of it, that is, to bring 
in a new bill. 

fSirdar .Jogendra Singh’s resolution moved on the 10th that proper 
eiiconrageinent Vie given to the Sugar Industry in India by providing large 
fields for Sugar-eano ])rodaction was next taken into consideration. Govt, 
oppoi^ed the motion on the usual ground of lack of funds, but was sympathetic 
it a Sugai' Con.mitteee was asked ior, as Govt, wuis always prepared to 
siioiid money on committees rather than on any industry of the country. 
Thert! was a heated debate over tlie matter. Mr. Sothiia wanted Rs. 20 
lakhs every year for 3 years. Mr. Natesau wanted only additional fuiid.s 
tor the extension of research on the subject, as this was the nearest 
approach to what Govt, had in mind. Mi'. Natesan’s motion wa.s accepted. 

The t\v<t otlier re.sohitioi's on the agenda were one by Mr. .logendra 
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Singh for the deletion of the ratio of two shillings to a rupee from 
statute book, and the other by Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari for transfer 
10 (Torernora in tlie Provinces acting with the Ministers of all transfer- 
led subjects with the exception of law and order, police, administration 
of justice and Kuropean and Anglo-Indian education. 

The authors tif both these motions intimated that they did not 
desire to move them and the Uouncil then adjourned till the next day. 

Sea Customs and Tariff Act Ainendod. 

On March 13th Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secretaiy, moved for the 
consideration of the Hill to amend the Soa Custoin.s Act in order to give otfect 
to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commi.ssion, that in the interests of 
Indian industries, Cnstom.s duties should he goiiorally leviable on good.s 
belonging to the Oovormuent, and the Bill should come into force on 
bst April. Tlio Bill was passed without discussion. 

Similarly, the Council p.issed a Hill to amend the Tariff Act enabling 

the Govornment to levy Ciistorms duties on article.s imported or expoi'tcd 

by land from or to any territory outside Briti.sh India. 

On March 18th Sir Gevaprasad Sarbadhikari asked a series of questions 

relating to tlio new Legi.slative rules imbhshed in the Gazette of the 1.5th. 

These questions wore more or less the same as tho,se put f)y Mr. A. 
Hatigaswami Iyengar in the Assembly the previous day and to which 
answers were given by Sir Henry Moucrief-Smith (see p. 209). 

The Secretary then announced that the Govornor-Geiioj'al had given 
hi.s assent b.i the (.’ottoii Cess Amendmont Act, the Cantoument Act, 
the Immigration into India Act, the Central Board of Revenue Ant and 
the-Indian Penal Code Amendment Act. 

The Hoti. Mr. Hey then moved recommending' to the Governor- 
Gonoral-iii-Councii that he .should not ratify the draft Convention eouoerning 
the use of White Head painting adopted 1)y the third so.ssion of the 
liiteriiational Labor Conforeuco held at Genova in 1921. It was adopted. 

On March 19ih when the Council reas.sombled a mo.ssage was read from 
the Governor-General that .as the Assomhly had refused leave to introduce 
the Finance Bill in the recommended form the prcviou.s day, he had 
under powens given to him under the Reforms /Vet certified the hill 
a.s essential and recommended to the Council of .State to pass the Bill. 
It was to bo taken up on the 24th March. 

Indians in .South Afiina. 

Mr. G. A. NATKSAN then moved that the Government should take 
effective step-s to prevent the repe.ated attempts of the Union Government 
of South Africa to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian 
community, .similar to those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the 
proposed measure constitutes a violiition of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
of 1914, and would damage Indian intere.sts irretrievably, be.sides 
endangering the solidarity of the Empire. 

Sir B. N. .Sarmn trotted out the usual platitudes on boh.ilf of Govt. 

■' Wc in India,” he said complacently, “ would do nothing but appeal 

to the generous instincts of the European community. . no sjieeohes 

should be made here exhibiting feelings antagoni.stic to the securing of 
justice and fairplay ’’ ! 
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The Ki. Hon. V. H. SEINIVASA SASTEI in supporting the resolution, 
juiido a strongly-worded speech. He said that Sir Narasimha Sarma 
lias asked them here not to show bittcrnes,s of feeling towards the 
South African Govoi'imient and that the Government of India was doing 
its best with the support of His Maicsty’s Govei-nment. What had 
His Majesty’s Government done except to put in a mild word of 
remonstrance here and there at the unreasonable way of the South 

African democracy, as Sir Nara..simha Sarma called it, but which 

netually was the liarrowest oligai'chy going in the world 1 The British 
Government, having itself been a party to the violation of the spirit 
of tiro Resolution of 1921 in regarrl to Kcrrya, was now appealing 

to the good sense of the South Africatr oligai'chy, and the appeal 
as therefore bound to fall miserably Hat. The Biiti.sh Goveiirment 

had also pennitted the Government of the mandated tera-itory of 
T'ariganyika to discrimin.ate against Indians, and yet Sir Nar'a.sirnha Sar-niii 
.scowled lit their .showing bitterness of feelirrg. Sir Narasrmlra Sarrna, 
echoing with the ncw-loni enthrrsiasm derived from Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, 
liad asked Indians to Irelicve that the heart of South Africa was still 
sound, lint Mis. Naidii had taken ear-e to say that while the moT'al 
heart of South Africa seemed to bo sound, the political heart of Soutli 
Africa was comipt to the core. Sir NMra.simha Sarma was still hoping 
to get round Gon. Smuts. Sir Narasimha did not know Gen. Smuts, 
for ill 1911, 1914, 1917, and again in 1918, Gen. Smuts had promised 
that nothing would be done to damage the influence of Indians domi¬ 
ciled in South Africa, but these promises had been scattered to the 
winds. So loiig as the Government of India believed in the use of 
old methods of reiiionstiaiue and diplomatic representations and digni- 
tied protests, they would only meet with hitter disappointment. The 
influence of Gen. Smuts was .spreading to other Coloiries, and the 
Government of India must protect the Indians in those Colonies from 
Boer views. The pi-oblem in .South Africa was beset with so many 
diflicLilties that the weapons used hilhcito, and to which Sir Narasimha 
Sarma dung with .such pathetic simplicity, would not do. Sir Umar 

Hayat Khan liad suggested that some otfective moans must be found. 

“ I know he cannot use his bullet, which he once rocommonded in 
this Council. (Laughter). I have come to the conclusion that there 
might be some awakening of British consciousness, some awakening of a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the British Nation. If on some occa¬ 
sion in the future the Governor-General in Council should say to the 
listening world that it is impossible for them as representatives of His 
Majesty’s Govermnent, if even his Honrinions were irnablo to protect 
the just rights of the Indian subjects of His Majesty, when a state¬ 
ment of that kind could be made, the Govenior Gener'al and his Courr- 

oillors of the day shotrld resign their offiees, bocauso they could not 

protect their subjects from the insults of another class of His Majesty’s 
.subjects. When that step is taken, I think something will Ire done 
which will touch the consciorrsuoss of the British Nation, Until sonie- 
thiirg iir the nature of ,a political cx|ilosron takes place and crisis is 
reached, the British Nation will I'eniain deaf and blind. I have not 
asked anybody to resign now. Between the extreme limit of the beg¬ 
ging line we have takeu and the bcgimirng of the bullet line, tlrero is 
ii large m,ar-gin of Irigli-mindod and responsible statesmanship, which wo 
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have got to traverse, and we hope that God willing, the interests of 
the British Emph-e will still be maintained while ^^e are traversing that 
margin.’’ 

After Ml', Ha.stii Sir Maueckjoo rose and expressed his horror of 
such loose statements and destructive criticisms as Mr. Sastri’s. 
Such expressions were a positive dis-service to the Empire. This dis'sorvice 
was however repeawd by other Indian members of the House, and 
before the discus.sioii concluded the House adjourned till the next day. 

Next day, March 20th, the debate 011 South Africa wa.s resumed. 

Mr. KA/^A Aid referred to the speech of Mr. Sastri and said that that 
speech gave a corrert expression to the public feeling in the matter. No 
sane-miuded iie!'.son, i;ot even a Moderate of Moderates, should take any 
objection to the view of Mr. Sastri that the Government of India must 
resign if a stage arrived when they could not protect Indians from 
iiiBults offered liy another class of His Majesty’-s subjents. Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy was, therefore, showing signs of nervousnoa.s when he deprecated 
Mr. vSastri’s suggestion. Mr. Eaza Ali referred to the Colonies Com¬ 
mittee and its composition. He a.sked why, when the Govormnent of 
India had taken the services of an English official like Sir Benjamin 

Robertson, thej' had omitted to take some non offieial Indians who had 
been in close touch wiih South Africans. 

Sir MUHdMMAD SHAFl .said that he did not believe that Mr. Sastri’s 
expression of opinlou rcjiresentod even the Madras spirit. At any rate, 
it did not represent the Punjab spirit. Assuming, for argument’,s sake, 
that the Government of India had failed to make an effective impression 
ill order to achieve the desired object, did it follow, he asked, that the 
Viceroy and tiho Members of the Executive Council, who are trustees of 
of Indian interests, should throw down their arms in a mood of pacifism 
and despair? “1, for one, am not going to resign, simply because, in the 
imagination of some people, the Government failed in ther effoi'ts. I 

regard it as my <lnty and the duty of the Government of India, oven if 
there is a failure, that wo should proceed in our advocacy and make renewed 
efforts in order to bring relief to our eountiyraen; and have we failed 
miserably, as it i? stated? ITie very fact of the appointment of the 
Colonies Committee, which will have the right to negotiate directly with 
the Colonial Office and will receive instructions from the Government of 
India, is a great gain. The Committee will achieve, if not all the success 

we desire, at least reasonable snece.s.s, and bring relief to onr countymen. 

Fo, pacifism will not rlo. It is oyjtimism which is the soul of political 
strength, and I am one of those who boliovo that, where one’s O'utse is 
ju.st and righteou,s, there is no ground whatever to be down-hearted. 
The cause of truth ami righteousness must triumph in the end.” 

>Siv NAKASIMHA SARMA in siumning up the debate made a 
long speech in vindication of the Government’s position. He emphasised 
that the Govei ument of India had not followed a mendicant j^olicy and would 
not punsuo a mondii'iint policy in respect of any Government, much less in 
respect of that of .''outh Africa- His Majesty’s Govoriiment were perfectly 
in accord with the policy etnniciated by the Government of India in regard 
to South Africa. Tin's fact was testified to by the si'ccoh of Lord Peel 
who stated at the [initci'ial Conference that a.s the Government of India 
appreciated the difficnltie.s of the South African Govei'iimoiit, the latter 
31 
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m'nSt also retain a vivid consciousness of the difficulties of the Government 
of India, and General .Smuts could not have paid a greater compliment to 
the Government of India than that it had adopted an intransigent attitude. 
The Govenimejjt of India, Sir Narasiiiiha .Sarma assured, had not deviated 
one inch from the policy of protecting His Majesty’s Indian subjects. Whit- 
ever might be the position at present in South Africa or elsewhere, India 
must remember that the constitution of the Imperial Commonwealth was 
of so fluid a character that she must take into account the difficulties of 
Ilis Majesty’s Government in successfully intervening in a matter of this 
kind. 'The Union Govei-nmeirt could not be absolved from the blame 
attaching to it by departure from the spirit of the promise made in 1914: 
and from the policy pursued by His Maje-sty’s Government when .SelT 
Governmont was conferred upon Honth Africa. As regards the suggestion 
of repatriation of Indians, .Sir Narasimha .Sarma did not want to .say 
anything which would only encourage the Union Government to drive the 
Indians out. But if any Indian wanted voluntary repatriation it was the 
duty of the Government of India to make the conditions of repatriation as 
(iorafortable as possible. As regards Mr. Sastri’s suggestion that the Govern 
ment of India must resign in the event of an adverse decision on the Class 
Areas Bill, .Sir Narasimha Sarma said : “ I am not surprised at it. I am 
not grieved either. .Spoakitig personally, when the Konya decision was 
announced, I was very uncomfortable. Indeed, as a matter of fact, when 
I was asked to take over charge, I knew I was going in for trouble. 
But on the whole I fool now that I did the right thing in resisting 
the temptation and in resi,sting the call, because I feel that I have boon 
of some use to my country by coutinuiag to remain in office.’ 

‘ I assure you that the Government of India is trying its best, although 
it has to realise the difficulties of His Majesty’s Government and cheer¬ 
fully submit to its decisions, and so far Ilis Majesty’s Governmont had 
not told us that we were in the wrong in the matter of our asking 
the South African Government to alter their policy.’ 

.Sir Devaprasad Savvadhikari : What about the suggestion of adding 
one or two Indian,? to the Colonies Committee and asking the Com¬ 
mittee to tackle the .South African question also 1 

.Sir Narasimha .Sarma replied that this Colonies Committee was pri- 
inarily intended to deal with Konya, and incidentally, with the question 
of Fiji. Whether the South African question should be brought within 
their .scope of negotiations is a different matter. Concluding', he 
said that there was absolutely no difference of opinion between the 
Government of India and tho people of India on this question. Loi'd 
Reading had done and was doing his best and no further gesture 
was needed from him as suggested in certain quartei's. The example 
which he .set in regard to tho Kenya decision and other matters sho'wed 
that ho would put up every tight that it was open to constitutional 
representatives of His Majesty to make in order to protect tho rights 
of His Majesty’.? Indian subjects. (Applause). 

The resolution of Mr. Natesau was carried without divi.sion. The 
Council then adjourned till Monday, tho 24th. 



The Finance Bill 

On March 24ih, the Finance Bill with the Govenior-Gcnerars recom- 
iner.datioii came up for consideration in the Council of State. The galleries 
were full with visitors, including a few members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Me M’A'n EKS, Finance Secretary, in moving that the Finance 
Bill te tahen into consideration, gave a brief history of its experience 
in the lower House, and the consequent certification by the Govoruor- 
Gcneral. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to 
enable the Administration being carried on and to provide also for 
balancing the budget. Government believed that the salt lax at a rate 
higher than Be. 1'4 was not actually required to lalance the budget, 
ai d so they had biought it down to the old level. But the effect 

of this was that they could not make any reduction in Provincial 

Conti ibvitioi.s during the present year, and that next year they would 
ha\o to make ui' something like Rs. 21,600,000 before they could 
anive at a stage wlien they could help the Provincial Governments by 
pioviding funds for the nation-building departments. As regards the 

dut> on splints, Mr. Me Watters pointed errt that unless this was xrassed. 

a greater part of the vevomto from imported matches would di.sappear 
in the course of a few ntontb.s. At the same time it helped the indige¬ 
nous manufacturor'.s of this material. Ho then referred to the amendments in 
the Older paper in the names of Sir I>. P. Sarvadhikari and Mr. Karandikar. 
The former wanted to reduce the postal rates to the old level of 
iiuarter anna per post card and half an anna per envelope, and also 
to reduce the rate on book-post .‘ample yrackot.^. Mi’. Karandikai’.s 
amendraerit was for an altei-ation rtf Income-tax rates in respect of 
Hiidu undivided families and regustcred firms. The effect of the 
amei’.dnienta to reduce postal rates w-ould be, said the Finance Secretary, 
that there would be a loss in levenno of no le,ss rlian 60 lakhs. 

A.-, regards the roduofion in the rates of book-post and packets, the 
Finance Secretary informed the House that the Government wore 
themselves examining the ciucstion, and hoped that there might be 
.‘orne case for redneing the present rates. It was quite unneoe.?Pai'y, 
thei’cfore, to amei;d the Finance Bill at this stage. The rates fixed 
in the schedule were the niaxiinum rates, and it was wdthin the 
competence of the Government to make any reduction if it was felt 

necessary. 1 he Finance ,Secrctary then pointed out the misapprehension 
III der which the other amendtnei,ts were framed. Concluding, ho said : 

It i.s tine that this is a recoinmorided bill, and even if the amend- 
inciits are passed, they do not necessarily follow that they become law, 

bur it dose mean that if tiro amei:dmei,ts are passed, then the House 

leiuses fo pass the Bill as recommended. Government attach the great¬ 
est importance to the nranimous vote of the House in favour of the 
Bill. Thi.s Hou.so has the privilege of .sharing the great I'esponsibility of 
the Government. Tour support will mean that you want the constitu- 
tiw al progi'e.ss of tins couiitry to be orderly and that you refuse yoni 
fi'ucurrome to the dangerous theory that political progi-e.ss can Vie 
fa. ditated by in esprn^ibh- arid obstructive tactic.s ". 
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Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN wis the firat member te speak on the Finance 
Bill. Jle regretted that the Salt-tax had been reduced when living had 
considerably cheapened. He condemned the obstructive tactics of the 
SwarajistS) and maintaned that the refusal of supplies was an impossibility 
since the Government must Ije carried on. 

The Eight Hon. V. K. Srinivasa SASTRI said that he was (juite willing 
■on his part to respond whole-heartedly to the Finance Secretary’s appeal for 
■unanimous support. He was one of those who thought that with a few 
amendments, the demand for constitutional advance mjide in the Legislative 
Assembly was one which should have been supported by every lover of 
ordered progress. If such a demand had boon made in this House, ho 
would have gladly supported it. M’hat he would have asked would have 
■been complete autonomy in the Provinces, combined with responsibility in 
the Central Government, except as regards the defenc?e of the country, and 
Foreign and Political Depaitments. Ikit in respect of that demand in the 
Assembly, Government had fidopted a non pofsumu.^ attitude. His vote 
should not, therefore, be intor\irctod as meaning that he was in favour 
of constitutional advance l)y slow and numerous siagos. It meant that 
he was not willing at this moiuent to hamper the opei’ations of the 
Government to the extent that the refusal of supplies would hamper theni. 

Sir Devaprasad SARVADHIKARI referred, at the outset, to the amend¬ 
ments which he had intended to move for reducing the price of postcards, etc. 
He maintained that the moving of these smidl amendments would not affect 
the unanimity with which they were going to adopt the Finance Bill, nor 
would the working of the Government be jeopardised. I'ho figures given 
to the Council as regnrds the i,cutral revenues were not complete. He had 
still a suspicion that the Govoinmont had with them something like three 
orores from Railways, which they could now utilise in not only reducing 
the postal rates, but also affording relief to the Ihovinces. Ho joined in 
the demand foi' the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty, and asked what 
l-irotection was given to the match iudiistiy 1 The unrest in the country was 
tremendous. Every Pi'oviiioial l.ogislatnre was bent on lejecting the 
Budget, being dissatisfied with the positio?i in the country. In the Central 
Legislature also, the \vave was .sweeping, and the demand had been put 
forward for an urgent revi.sioii of the Constitution. There was nothing 
in the Budget to .show that there w'ould be some Commi,S8ion, as was the 
case last year in connection with the Lee Commission. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN accepted the Finance Bill but under protest. Ho 
was sory that Madras had been denied even tardy justice a.s regards 
contributions. It w^as action like this that forced some members to adopt 

policies they were hitherto not accustomed to witno.s.s. On behalf of 

Madras, he urged the Finance Member to come next year with justice. 
Mr. Natesan characterised Loid Reading’s Certification as a blunder, 
and hoped that the Government woiild profit by thi.s episode and not 
attcmjit hereafter to flout public opinion in regard to Constitutional advance. 
He asked the Government not to scatter their friends and swell the 

ranks of their enemies. 

After some other membeis had spoken the motion for the considera¬ 
tion of the Bill was passed, Mr. K. V. Eangaswami lyenjar’s being the 
orsly dissentient voice. 'Ihe bill was then taken clause by clause and 

after the thiid clause was passed the Council adjourned to meet again 
■on the next day. 
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Oil March 23th, the last stage of the Finance Bill was vnached. 
Mr. Raza Ali wanted a ruling by the Pre-sidoiit whether, in view 
of the fact that it was a Bill recommended by the Governor-General, 
it was open to any member of the House to move an amendment 
and pass it, if necessary, and what effect it would have, if so done. 

The President pointed out that it wa.s open to the House tu 
move and puss amendttiente although it was perfectly true chat if the 
Governor-General exercised his iiowera of signing the Bill, the amend¬ 
ments would have no effect. But, at the same time it was open to 
His Excelleni'y, if he so desired, to withdraw the rccommondod Bill 
at any moment and reiiitrodueo a Bill with the aincndmonts made by 
the Council of State. So the power of moving amendments was not 
nscless. There was nothing whatever to prevent the House from 
ilealing witli the recommended Bill in the same way as any other Bill. 
Indeed, under the new rules it was <iuito open for the House to 
move amendments. 

The first three (-lauses of the Bill having been disposed of the day 
before the remaining clause.s and sohedulo.s to the Bill were passed 
without much discussion. 

Mr, Mo\Vattcrs then moved that the Bill be passed. 

At this stage Mi'. Raza Ali occupied the Council for forty minutes. 
In traversing the grounds, political as well as financial, he characterised 
the Bwaraiist action in the Assembly as a great blunder calculated to 
I'otard liiciia’s progress. This blunder could not have been committed 
in a calmer inomMit, Tlie attitude of the Government on the (.iue.stioii 
of the Reforms could not bo called as wholly unsatisfactory. Indeed, Lord 
Olivier’s spee<!h was conciliatory, but the fooling of di.scontent and 
dissatisfaction -still existed; and Mr. Raja Ali hoped that when Sir 
Alexander Muddiman entered the Home Department, he would help to 
bring about better relations botwooii the Government and the people. 

After a few more, .spccche.s the Finance Bill was [las-sed without 
iUiy amendment. 

The Income Tax Bill. 

Mr. MoWATTKRS then moved for the con.sideration of the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly to amend the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922, for the 
purpose of providing for the assessment of the income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which was neither a Company, nor a firm, 
nor a Hindu undivided family. In the course of his speech Mr. 
MeWatters informed the House that the Government would consider 
as a separate case on it.s merits the <ptestion whether provident funds 
of private Compaiiie.s should be exempted from Income Tax or not, 
a.'.d if so to what extent. 

Wir Hovaprasad Sarvadhikari thanked the Government for this 
assurance. The Bill was then considered and passed without amendment. 

The Council then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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The Council Opened 

llio Central Provinces JiCgislativo Council opened on Januaiy IBth amidst 
lit ely scenes. Foity one Swaia.ii.sts mostly clad in Khaddar were the centre 
of attraction. The galleries were piaeked with nnnierous visitors among whom 
were Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor TeJ Bahadur 8apiu and others. 
All mcmlois having tahen oaths of allegiai.ec, the President, Hon. Sir G. 
M. Chitnavis, iiiadc a shoit opening speech wherein he veqiie,stcd all members 
to use all their talents and opportunities to servo their country and 
hoped that the Council would lay the fourdation of the future Indian 
Parliament. Doctor Moon.ii, the loader of the Swaiafisit Paity, while thank' 
iiig the President for eongrafulatioiis and welcome, made a biief bid 
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very forceful speecli which was very much appreciated by tli.) whole 
House and the spectators who cheered him when he resumed his seat. 
Itjotor Mooiiji said: “I hive noted your remarks about making the 
present Govt, popular. 1 assure you on behalf of my party that we 
have been doing and we shall do our utnusb in future to really (lo- 
pularise the Government at the earliest possible date and to make it 
a success in the sense in which Goveniineiit of any independent nation of 
of the world can be.” 


After this II. K. the Governor aceompaniod by the Judges and other 
o.Ucials cauio in procession and read his short opening speech in the course 
of which ho said: 


la inakiug i.lie iippuintmim. of ,viiaisi,';i’.f, lie w.n fao'il with a sit.iiai ioi! 
iliot no maulin’ of the mijorii:_y pirty w.is propimd to •talc 1 otij.*. Taiy time 1 ifiis hI 
111 accept, the resp insibility of t.heir po.Jtioii. Smn 1 luniibers cUissid as In I.ipnidenrs 
win-c also not prepu’od to accept; oftic. Tne sp'icre of selection was thus uavrowjd. 
-Ippointmcnts have hura made aVtiti' o.ivefnl cousidrrat.inu and witli a ruP sms: o- 
I'l 'pousibility I'm' tao future Oovcinm'tnt of the l‘l■ovi^c;. 

The linaiicial position iias substantially improved and they seem"d to have 
leuehcd a turning point in the series of delicits which had crippled so seriously 
the activities of ll.:e blov‘rumnil during the past three yeais. The budget estiinari- 
of the ourreni year antioip.'ded an i‘.tc.'.ss expaidiMire of 15 lakhs ovei’ revenue and the 
J.i'est revised estinme showed halaucL'd budget, 

(Jonoliuling the .^trovernor said : ‘ A h'‘.avy reispoiwibiliiy rests on you, for it i-; 

upon your work lhat the future ailvnucement towards full responsible (.I'Overumen; 
will largely depend, and I sincrrely hope that .all will work whole-hoartedly with 
ihe (ioverruneiit towards this common goal. Whatever the future may b;i, tlie King 
.Kmperor’s Llovermn nu must be earned on and I appeal to all memb 'rs to place 
Ihe progress and welfare of the Provinc; liTor.; party cousiilerations.’ 

On Jan. 16th. the Council first mot for official business, d’liero were 
5 officials bills which wore all postponed for consideration or circulation. 

The IIoii. .Mr. Chitnavis, Minister of Education, moved that the Central 
I’rovinoes Primary Eduo vtioii AmoridnnJiit Bill bo taken into consideration at 
Diico. Dr. Mooiijo opposing said that a grave constitutional crisis had 
arisen in this jirovinca. H. E. the Governor on his own admission had 
appointed two Vlinistors who did not command the confidanco of the 
House. He said that the Governor had no such power and his action 
was a constitutional error. 

The President pointed out that this question would be decided 
when the No Contldence motion was discussed but as long as thu Ministers 
wore there it was their duty to allow him to make the motion. 

Dr. Moonjee then moved in the form of an amendment that the 
introduction of the Bill be postponed. It was, however, pointed out 
that the amendraont was a direct negative and eould not bo moved. 
After some discussion the President asked for time to consider the matto!- 
and promised to give his ruling later. 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Stauden then moved that the Central Provinces 
Settlement Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. E. P. Pande 
(Independent) moved that the consideration of the Bill ba postponed til! 
blio August session as the Bill was a very contentious measure and con¬ 
tained provisions on which there were serious differences of opinion- 
Tho Hon. Mr. Standeii said that there was no necessity for circulating 
the Bill again as it had already been done. He was not prepared to with- 
tlraw the motion. 
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The President pointed out that the only method of postponing a 
further consideration of the Bill was for the House to vote against the 
motion. No amendment could be allovcd. 

After fiuthei’ discussion, the Hon. Mr. Stai.dcn agreed in deference tr> 
the opinion of the House to circulate the Bill again for opinion and 
this permission wa.s unammously accorded l,y the House. 

After lunch the consideration of the Primary Pclucatiorr Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Kanitkar of Berar moved that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed until tho March session. On the Prcsidetit allowing it. Mr. 
Kanitkar’s motion was c.arried. 

Mod.ik Smoking Bill. 

The Hon. Mr'. Chitr-avis, Mitiister of Kycise, iiitroilncccl the C. P. 
Modak Smoking Bill and explained its ohject.s. 

Hr. Moon.iee objected to its itiircduction on coratitntior.al giourds. 

Ml'. Kanitkar again moved that the Hill he re-circulatcd. 

'the Minister accepted it ami the House accorded perrni.'^.sion. 
\\'eights and Measures and Cattle Trespass Bills 

The Hon. Syed Hifazat Ali, Minister of Local !''elf Goveriimciit 
introduced the C. P. 'Weights and Mca.-ures of Capacity Bill. 

A Swarajist member moved that the Bill ho r'6-cii'culated, ai.cl the 
same Minister again introduced the Cattle 'I'respass Amcr.dmont Hill 
which was also jiostponed. All the five (5ovori,merit Bills were post¬ 

poned and the whole husiness was over before 2 p. m. 

This concluded the Goveniment business, tor which two days wore 
allotted. The Council then took up non-oflicial husrnes.s. 

Notrofficial Besolutions 

There wore in all nine non-official resolutions, two of which stood 

in the name of Mr. Kirdo (Liberal) and wei-e allotted to ho taken up 
next day. 'I'hcro was one resoKitiou in tho name of Mr. iSyed Hifazat 
Ali which was given notice of before ho became a Minister. The Hon. 

member desired to withdraw his motion, but tire House refused leave. 
The President promised to give a rnling in the matter next day. The 
remaining six resolutions which stood in the name of the Swarajists 
were withdrawn. 

Mr. B. Kekre. nominated member for Mandia, moved a resoln 
tion recomnionding' to Governmertt to confer on the Mandia district the 
right to elect its member to the Proviruial Legi.slative Council. The 

Hon. Ml-. Standen opposed the ic.solutioii on the ground that Mandia 
district was the most backward in the {uovinco. The resolution was put 
lo vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. Tho Swaraji.st mem¬ 

bers did not lake laut in tho debate but solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution. 

Mr, Kiide (l-ilierul) moved a le.'-olution in lonneetion with road 

levelling. Nyed Ilifuzatali, Minister' of local Self-Government opposed it. 
'I'he lesolution wa.s c.nTied, the Swai'ajisis .supporting it. 

Another resolution was moved by the same member lo take steps 
to improve sanitation in rural ai'cas. This was opi'osed by Goveinment. 

aid withdrawn. The Council then adjoui'iieil till the 18th when the 

no-oonfidciico’ motion was to he diseiisseel. 
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The ‘N o-C onfidence’ Motion 

NAQPVR—18TE JANUARY 192A 

111 the C. 1 :'. Legislative Council on Jaiiiiary 18 th, the President haviiii^ 
announced that though the ‘Non-confidence’ rcsoJution was received late ho 
was willing to waive, rules and allow it for discussion, Mr. KAGHA- 
I!EN],)KA LAO said 

Hou'ble fcir,—I lige to move “ That a formal aildress bn moved to Hia 
Excellency the (Jovernor aubmitting that the Hon’bla Uiniateis do not enjoy the 
confidence of the (founcil and he be pliaaed to diamlsa them forthwith.” 

In doing BO Mr. Rao wanted (irst to clear some misunderstanding. The motion 

was not intended to cast any relleetion on His Excellency the Governor personally 
in respect of the decision tie had taken in appointing tlie Ministers. Nor was it 
intended as a censvire on the reserved wing of the Government. Equally in uumis- 

takable terms, Mr, Rao said, nothing is intended against the Hon. the Ministers 

personally. After refeiing to the unprecedented character of the motion in the annals 
of Legislative Couneds oi this country, Mr. Rao said 

AN Uni'Ebcbdentbd Motion 

Sir, before 1 come directly to the matter in issue 1 will remind the hon’ble 

members of the development that has taken place in the constitutional history of 

this country during the past few years. The Government of India Act of ISlfil is 
political opinions on its merits apart, a distinct phase in the relations that 

govern this country with the British Parliament. By virtue of that Act the main 
spring of authority in the provincial sphere of government has shifted from the 
British Parliament to the Indian electorates. In other words, Government through 
the agents of British Parliament has bmn substituted by Government through 

the representatives ot the people. Tnis responsibility for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field, according to the Parliament ary Report, is fixed 
beyond the p issibility of doubt on the Ministers and the majorities in the 

provincial legislatures that support them. 

In the result, tiie British Parliament having framed a constitution, delegated, it 
not ablicated, its authority to the electorates aud constituted a Governor as it were 
the cus'odiao ot the purity and integrity of that constitution. Therefore it loJIows that 
although the Ministers seek their appointments through a statutory act of tbo 

Governor under certain limitations, the retention ot their offices is solely dependent 

upon the confidence aud approbation of the electorate as reheottd in the legislature, 
Th,‘ (luestion that is bifore this House for determination is whan under the 

constitution a Governor having once exercised his statutory authority in appointing 
Ministers, is it or is it not opicn for the legislature to remove them if they do 
not enjoy the confidence of ttie majority party aud other minority parties taken 
together ? 

Bir, for the direct object that my motion has in view, I will confine myself 
to that dictum and will request every Hon’ble member in this House to be 
influenced by that dominant consideration alone in voting with me. 

There are other constitutional and political ennsiderations that may be necessary 
to focus by each of tiie different groups of political thought in this House, but 
those should not be the determining factor in the decision to which I want the House 
to arrive. 

Having stated the position on which I take my stand, 1 will ask the lion, 
members of this House to bear with me for a while in taking stock of the situation and 
aoply the realities as they present themselves to us in solving a constitutional issue of 
no mean difficulty. 

His Plxecllenoy the Governor in discharging hia responsibilities dissolved thi 

Legislative Council nn the expiry of its term, and very rightly held the elec¬ 

tions. Without worrying the Hou'ble members with the mass of uninteresting 
details, I would at (moe state that out of 51 elected seats that were thrown open 

a large majority of them were captured by the Swarajya Party, and except lor a 

few special constituencies, there ate hardly any seats left in the general consti¬ 
tuencies to which other than Swarajists have been successfully returned. That being 
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the poeition, it is said that His Excellency the Governor sent for the leader of 
one ol the 3 Swarajya Parties constituted on territorial basis and oSered him one 
ot the 2 Ministerthipe, although it is not stated i£ it was then Contemplated to 
offer the other Ministry also to a person not belonging to the Swarajya Party. 
The leader ol the Swarajya Patty very appropriately refused to accept the offer of 
the job ard as a result thereof we base now before us 2 estimable gentlemen who 
have thought it fit without reference to majority and minority patties to accept 
the moial and constitutional respansibility of running the Transferred Departments 
on behalf of the electorate and the Legislature. That is the position in a nut- 
shill, ft is, therefore, very pertinent for every one of the Hon’ble members in this 
House to ash the Hon’ble Ministers to show their creOentialB and tell us in a 
convincing manner their justification for acting in the manner they have done. 
They must state to os the numerical strength behind their Ministeries. They must 
tell ns their political complexion. We have a right to demand from them their 
policy and future ccnrse of conduct. My tutprise, Hon. Sir, is not that Hig 
Excellency has offered the two offices to the two elected members of two different 
and conflicting political opinions in this House, but that they should have accep¬ 
ted the officeB without calculating and consulting the controlling factors that are 
now asserting their unquestioned right of removing them. 

Eki'okms & POWBU Os' Elbctokatb 

As I told you before, and I repeat it again, the fundamental basis of 
Diarchy is the transference of Political and Constitutional power from British 
Parliament to Indian Electutates and their lepresentatives in the Legislature, and 
a person who accepts the responsibility of running the administiation must be 
aware of this power, and the uudisputed fact that the authority with which he is 
invested as Minister springs from the electorate. If the electorate and the legisla¬ 
ture do not wish to avail themselves of the services volunteered by this patriotic 
gentlemen, it passes ones political comprehension to appreciate their justiiioatiou 
in taking upon themselves the self-imposed but noae-the less onerous responsibility 
of oatrying on the Plxecutivc Government in relation to the Transferred Departments. 
If the legislature refuses to exercise its function of oontrolling the administration 
assigned to it, the responsibility in rslation to that part of the Govormueut devol¬ 
ves, if it devolves at all, on His Excellency the Governor as the delegate of the 
King’s Executive Government, but under no circumstances on him as the constitu¬ 
tional head of the Provincial Government in relation to the transferred side. If 
the Hon'ble members follow me so fat they will not have much difficulty iu 
appreciating the point that I wish to emphasise before this House. 

The IsBUB On Which Elkgtioss Fougut 
A gain, it has to be remembered that tne elections in this as in other 
provinces have been fought not on the manner and method of working the Go¬ 
vernment ol India Act in its application to the Provincial sphere ot Government, 
but on the broader issue of utilizing the constitutional power that it confers on 
the electorate lot the more comprehensive issue of re-adjusting the political and 
constitutional ties that bind this country with the British Parliamerit, In sending 
the majority of the Hon’ble members to this House the electorate have clearly and 
definitely mandated them to ignore the ephemeral advantages that Dyarchy may 
offer in its very limited scope and repudiate their readiness to further any llimsy 
strocluTe that may be imposed by globe-trotting doctriuaifes. The attitude of the 
Briiish Parliament is clearly embodied lu the preamble to the Government of India Act. 

The Lasi Counoil ako Its Usbepbesentative Chaeaotbe 

Hon’ble iSir, ever since the Itith of December when this Act was passed by the 
British Pail'ament, the people of India with one voice have been trying to con¬ 
vince the world that they were not prepared to avail themselves of this Acr. 
Those of the Hon’ble members who remember the hisiory of the Indian National 
(JongisSB which hdd its sitting at Amritsar must he aware of the authoritative 
opinions that were expressed on these Reforms. The Congress said that constitu¬ 
tional advance made was unsatisfactory, disappointing, inadequate and unacceptable. 
Tiius the cry ot 300 millions of people has been going trom one end of the 
r.ountty to the other for the last four years. During the lime of the first election, 
as Hon’ble members are aware, the country refused to avail itself of tho Reforms 
■with the result that the people who sought elections and came into the Legislative 
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Councils were not the lespreaentatives ot the electorate In any rtal sense of the term. 
Well, alter three ytars, we find the eleetoiate, to whom the responsibility under 
the law was given, have preteireil to choose their representatives to the council 
lor some definite purpose. The avowed object ot the electorate is not to further 
the object that the act has in view but to so utilize it as will confer upon 
us the undisputable right of determining a stable oonstiiution as will be com- 
latible with the national aspirations of the country. We are, tberetore, within 
rut constitutional right in demanding the immediate removal of the Ministers. 
It is a moral and constitutional obligation that is imposed upon us to ask the 
Ministers to resign, and we shall spare no methods to compel them to do so. By 
virtue of out pledge we may not accept the office, but because ot the position 

taken by us, no one, I hope, can maintain that it takes away our constitutional 

right of exercising our legitimate vote of dismissing any person who, on our 
behalf and in our name, wants to exercise the right of governing the transferred 

subjects under a Ooverument. It we do not avail ourselves of this right, it is 

perfectly open to us to previ nt any one also from exercising that right in our 
behalf. It is with this view, Sir, that 1 am submitting this motion for considera¬ 
tion of the House. It is the only correct position that we can consistently 
take, and which, I maintain, is lu conformity witb the highest traditions of 
every conceivable parliamentary practice. 

King’s GoveSNMSNT & Government In People’s Name 

Now Sir, the jusliiicationa that have been put forward for selecting the 
Ministers are two. It has been said that one of the Ministerships was offered to 
the majority party, and because they refuted, it was offered to some independent 

members of tbe House. But, so far as we know, Hia Excellency the Governor has 
not thought fit to communica'e to us who tliose independent gentlemen were. That 
being so we have before us two gentlemen who have taken the responsibility of 
administering the ttansferted dejattments because His Excellency has asked them 

to oblige his Government ( laughter ) and carry on the King’s Government, I 

know that the King’s Government is to bo earned on. King’s Government has been carried 
nu in this country lor the la.st ISO years. In tbe Central Provinces, the King’s 
Government has been carried on ever since Maharattas were unjustly deprived ot 
their power. King’s Government had been carried on in this province during the semi- 
military autocracy of Sir Richard Temple. It was also carried on under the bsnevolent 
despotism of Sir Antony Macdouill. In more recent decades, King’s Government 

was eatiied on under tlie uoquesUoued civil autocracy of Sit Reginald Craddock. 
We cannot prevent any one uom this Mouse to carry on tbe King's Government. 
But it is perfectly open to us to tell to auy one not to carry it in our name. 
We desire to tell them in unmistakable terms that we do not and possibly cannot 
accord cur sanction to it so (at as it rests on our responsibility. His Majesty’s 
Ooveinment, I have no doubt, will be carried in the future, as it has been prior 
to the Dyarchian era, it there are determined servants of the Crown bent upon 
rarryiug it on mspite of the co-operation of the people of this province. It is 
often emphasised and it is likely to be emphasised again that the Governor has 
appointed the ministors because there were no other people willing to take up 
that office. But 1 reiterate and emphasise my point that the King's Government 
may be carried on, tut let it be carried without the sanetion of tbe legislature. 
We say that the Ministers are not our rial representatives in the Government, 
murh less of the tlecv,orate. We believe that this form of Govt, is not suitable to us, and 
we do not want to give any opportunity to any one to carry that form of Govern¬ 
ment with a mistaken notion that ho is carrying on in the name of the legisla¬ 
ture. Let not people outside believe that we have lent our support to this form 
of Government. 

It might be pertinently asked of me to suggest the course to those responsible 
for the good Government of the province. It is not for me to suggest what course 
or method should be adopted, i know the Government of India Act amply provides 
for carrying on the King’s Government, It ever my advice is sought I shall tell them 
that there are provisions in tbe Government of India Act to carry on the Govern¬ 
ment by other provisions of the Statute, but under no oircnmstauces by virtue of 
the provisions which are applicable to the Governor’s Province and through the 
Ministers, That is 1 ur distinct and clear position. I have for the time being 
passed over all the other dominating factors and have simply emphasised on the 
constitutional aspect of the question, and recommended to His Excellency the 
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Governor to pull down the Ministry or to disraiBs them if they do not follow the 
accepted principles of constitutional conventions. That being the case I press the 
motion for the consideration oi the House, 

Appeal to Ministebs & their Stjpiobtbbb. 

Sir, I know there are some schools of thought in this House which may not 
probably share the opinions which we share. To them 1 appeal to seriously think 
the wrong they are committing in supporting the Ministers. Are they not killing 
the fundamental principles on which representative and responsible government is 
based 1 Can they conceive a system of Government, much less a constitutional form 
of Government, wherein two Ministers are foisted on the legislative Council, and those 
Ministers are prepared to carry on the Government without the consent and concurrence 
of the legislature 1 I know there arc some Hon. members in this House who believe 
in diarchy and who seem to think that they should be able to take any form of 
Government that is imposed upon this country. 1 know some of them are still 
anxions to woik out this form of Government, Hut I ask them, have they 
accepted or not responsible government as an ideal at last J I hope there is not 
one Hon’ble member who does not subscribe to this doctrine. If they accept this 
aspect I ask them to answer if that is the way to attain that goal ? Are they not 
killing the very conception of responsible government either by accepting or support¬ 
ing these Ministries 1 

Most of the Hon’blo members can recall constitutional reforms and the manner 
they were urged by provincial governments. The Governors of the live provinces had 
suggested a scheme of Oovernmeut in which they did not want Ministers out of the 
elected members but out of the mombers of the House. I ask my Hon. friends, 
to bring home that principle and consider what is the system of Government that is 
now being imposed upon them. Is it in any way diflerent ? Is it in any way separate f 
Can it any way iudentify itself from the system of Government that we had before 
diarchy was introduced ? That being the position, I must ask the Hon’ble 
members, particularly my friends of the Liberal f'arty, if it is constitutional for the 
Ministers to accept office against the will of the legislature ? 1 understand that the 

senior Minister is a shining light of that worn-out and discredited creed known as 
Indian Liberalism (Laughter). 1 ask him, is it consistent and in consonance with 
the principles of the liberalism of Hanade, Mehta and Qokbale which liberals have 
been so long exploiting ? May I ask liira if be has the moral support of the Liberal 
Party behind him in accepting this office ? What is his future programme ? How 
does be justify his action ? It would be unfair for me to demand any explanation 
from His Excellency to justity his choice of Ministers, Under Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, it is the Ministers that ought to assume responsibility for the actions 
of the Governor, I hope, instead of being His Excellency’s shield, they will not 
make him their shield and will not retreat under the protecting cover of the Hon’ble 
the Revenue Member and the Home Member, (laughter). Is it on the support of official 
suboidinates who are sitting behind them that the Hon, the Ministers propose to 
lay deep the foundations ol Responsible Government f (Cheers), 

As regards the Junior Minister, I know his position is of a different nature. His 
appointment has been made by ignoring the majority patty. 

In conclusion, he commended the resolution to the House. 

Mr. G, R. Joshi, Independent, moved an amendment to the effect that the words 
‘request them to resign' be substituted in place ol the words ‘dismiss them forthwith’ 
Mr. Joshi made it clear that he entirely supported the motion. 

Mr, Bao accepted the amendment, 

the govt, reply 

The Hon. Mr, B, P. STANDEN opposed the resolution. Mr. Standon dealt with 
the whole constitutional aspect of the question and showed bow tbe majority 
patty themselves had acted nnconstitntionally in bringing forward their resolution. It 
there had been any deflection from constitutional practice on the part of His Excel¬ 
lency, it had been forced on him by tbe Sivaraj Patty, Tbe courage of the Hon'ble 
minister* and their sense of duty in accepting office in circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty must evoke the admiration of everybody who wished to sec Government 
carried on in a constitutional manner. The mover of the resolution had based bis 
argument on the statement that the Parliament had delegated to the people of this 
country the responsibility tor the Government ol the country. That was not so. 
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Farlfament; had said that in time it proposed to delegate the full responsibility to the 
electorate, but in the meantime it would only delegate a part of the responsibility, 
namely in the transferred subjects, 

Had the leader ol tfce Opposition, when be was invited by Hie Excellency to lake 
up the Ministry, made a condition that His Excellency should accept his policy with 
regard to the tianstcrred tubjeefs, be would have been within his constitutional rights. 
But when he retuaed ifflee because he would not serve under a diarchy he was uncons¬ 
titutional. His action was not only unconstitutional but unnaeonable, when it was 
remembered that His Excellency bud no power to make the alteiation which the 
hwarajista reitnired as a condition of accepting office. 

The speaker then pointed out various means whereby the parly mild h.ave worked lot 
the attainment of their goal, and pointed out several lundanjcuisl principles ot 
responsible government, which lb-y had ignored, and said if they persisted in their 
resolution and if the Ministers resigned, which he hoped they would not do, the only 
course open to the Qo-ernment would be to ask the Secrtiary of Slate to tiansftr 
the transferred subjects to the reserved departments. That would be a letiogiade 
step which all those who wished to see the political advancement of India would 
immensely regret. 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. CHllNAVIS, Minister lor Education, txj lained how he was 
forced to accept i ffice against his stirrg incliiations and tlie circumstances leaditg 
tn it. The policy of the Swaiaj lariy, he laid, was to bring abeut a deaolcik 
iu the Governtnent. This again loieed him to consider his pcsition. It was cnly a 
kien desire to avoid a let back in eonstitational pi« giess. He shared the view m 
rcmmin with his party Hat one cemmcn object, which all patriotic Indians lad 
at heait, namely, Ibe attanment of responsible gevcinment, cculd not be acbievid 
by desHuctlve meibods. Ihe light pci cy in bas opinion was to try to impri ve 
tile present constilntion and not to wreck it. The mover tad maeie it char tlat 
If his resolutien was passed, his parly was prepared to lace Ibe pcstibilily ol a 
ifvirsion to the type of Government which woulei afferd Ihe per|)e net the unalleet 
chance of iiflui ncitig Ihe pediey of Goveinment Hem within. Had itey not lad 
a spell of onadultetaied lureanoratic Government long entugb in ibe past to gie. 
them a genuine distaste ot it even now ? I’rocetdiig Mr, Chitnavis said, having 
accepted effice with open eyes and in lull anticipation of not only want el 
support but actual solid oppositiein, he also considered that duty re quired that he sheuld 
continue there tdl tome one; from the majority party was prepared to step into h e 
place. 

The Hun Sir M. V. JOSHl said that Ihe resolution raised issues involving serious 
conseepuenees. An appeal had been made to constitutional piactice. That appeal came 
with ill-graet! from a party which ignored the very first principles ot the constitution. 
The party evhich brought a motion ot 110-0001100000 must accept effice. If not, what 
rlgi.t had ttiey to expect constiiulioual practice to be followed by Government i 
He had great faith in the Labour Govt, in England, and asked ; was it ptudenl 
whem the Labour Party was coming into power, to ignore the advice of men like 
Cul. Wedgwood '! He also confessed anomalies in the Governor’s action. 

At this stage Mr. A. F. NELSON, Chief Sec. to the Govt, used some indecent 
language towards the Swarajists lor which he was called to order, made to withdraw 
hi» words, and reprimanded by the President. 

DU. MOONJEE’S SPEECH 

Dr. B. S, MOONJEE, the leader of the Swarajists, after banteringly referring 
to the sense ot decorum of Englishmen like Mr Nelson—an Oxonian—came to the 
constitutional aspect of the matter, and said ; 

What 1 have understood of the constitution, 1 place before my bon'ble friends 
on the Government side. What does the Government of India Act, which is what 
forms our present constitution, ray ! What does the Koyal Proclamation, which is 
the basis ot the constitution, tay .' If yon earn to see what the Boyal Proclamation 

says, it is this."while retaining the confidence of the legisiatures, to co-operate 

with my officers,’ it is the Royal wish as expressed in the Royal Proclamation, 

that the Ministers shall reta'n the confidence of the House. The first essential 

therelore in this consiitotinn as expressed by the Royal wish in the Koyal procla¬ 
mation is that only tn'h Ministers should be appointed who have the confidence of the 
House. Next to that oomes the .foint Select Committee’s Report. I shall quote only one 
paragraph. What was the desire of the Parliament 1 What was the inspiration which baa 
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given riee to this Qovt. of India Act 1 Ciause 4 leada thus :—“Ttiu Oomtnittee ate of 
opinion that the Miniatete selected by the (ioveruot to advice him on the transfeiied 
subjects should be elocted members of the Legislative Oouncil, enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it." Now, can anybody here say that the Ministers enjoy 
the confidence of the House 1 Are the Ministers capable of leading it ? 

Are the Ministers, as desired somewhere else, that is, in the Instrument of 
Instructions, as I an going to readout presently, capable of placing the wishes of 
the people at the disposal of the Qjvt. 1 Clause 4 of tne iustructions : “ Nevertheless 
you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation before yourself or your Councillors 
and y lur Ministers, in or Jet that the experience of your official advisers may bo 
at tba disposal of your Ministers." Xnat is one part of tbs business, and the 
second part of the business is : “ And that the knowledge of your Ministers as to 

ths wishes of the people may ba at the disposal of your Gouneillors.’' 

Now this second point is further elaborated in paragraph (> of the same Instruc¬ 
tions j ‘You shall have due regard to his (Minister’s) relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the province as expressed by their 
representatives therein,' 

I ask anybody here to reply if the Ministers’ position conforms to this. Has 

the basil, on wliieh tb; Qivarnmint of India Act has boen oonstitnted, been oom- 

plied with in tne present instance? I am perfectly certain it bas not beeu complied 
with, as has been aimitted very candidly in his speech by the H in. tbs Home 

Membor Sir M. V. Jushi. I am very thankful to him for his admission. 1 am now 

in a position to say, particularly after 1 have heard the speech of my Hon. friend Sir 
M. V Joshi, that the aition of His Staellcacy the Governor is not only unconsti¬ 
tutional bat is also illegal, that is, against the spirit of the law, the Government 
of India Act, Triis is an assertion I am going to repeat again and I am just now 
going to prove it. I am much obliged to my Hon, friend for his speech. 

GovEBNOBS UkCONSTITUTIUNAL PliOCKDUBE ’ 

My friend has candidly admitted that we, members ot the Swaraj 1 arty, "are within 
the four corners of the constitution’’, and at the same time lie has admitted on behalf 
of the Govt.—be will correct me if I am not quoting him atiglit—that the ‘ Govt, 
has done a thing which is seemingly unuunstitutional. I was wondering why the Legal 
Remembrancer, paid so heavily for the purpu-e, has not placed tbe legal and the 
constitutional meaning of the Government of India Act belure the House, but instead 
of going to the root of the question and la-klmg u. has thought lit to carry us 
into the wilderness ot history in order to try to sliow that lUu responsibility fur 
the present situation was upon the Swaraj Party, wlion the responsibility, in the sense in 
which he uieaus it, dues not lie on the Swataj l arty, 1 was womloring why he has not 
gone to the root of the question, and here is the explanation which very candidly has come 
out of the mouth of my Hon. friend Sir M V. J .shi, the Home Member. 1 am glad he 
belongs to the same race, the same civilisation, to which I belong—Indian civilisation. He 
has candidly admitted that it was a case of emergency winch was placed betore the Govern¬ 
ment—emergency caused by us, Swarajists no doubt. VVe admit it ; we are prepared to take 
all the responsibility for causing that emergency. 1 am glad that the Hou'ble the Home 
member has admitted that emergency. Other Government members also will admit that it 
was a case of emergency. Under an emergency, what are the powers of His Excellency 
the Governor ? And those powers are given here—Sub-Sco. ii of See. .52 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. But when 1 looksd lut.i the Ooverumeiit Gaa-ette—what did 1 find in 
conneotion with the announcement oi H K the Governor appomiing the Ministers f The 
Government Gazette only says that it is m e.xercise ol the power conferred by Sec, 52 Sub- 
Sec. 1 of the Government of India Act, that H. E. the Governor is pleased to appoint so 
and so to be a Minister of the Local GovLTiiment. 1 was expecting to find therein that the 
Governor was acting in a ease ot emergency, but there is no such thing. Now Uie Hon’ble 
the Home member says it was a case, of emergency. While H. E, the Governor says that 
he was acting under normal circumstances, that is under Sub-Sec. 1 of Sec. 62 ot the 

Government of India Act. Then which hypothesis is correct—the Governor’s or tbe 

Home Member’s 7 Am I to explain taking botli the hypotheses as correct 7 1 should 
better take the Hon. Sir M. V, Joshi’s hypothesis first. A case of emergency that 

is contemplat'd under the Act is only a temporary one caused by a vacancy. Tins 

vacancy was caused because the life of the old Council came to an end, and the 
life of tbe new Council hai just begun. His Excellency the Governor knows it 
.perfectly well as has been already admitted by his address, and he has his knowledge 
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Kenya Immigration BUI (lubliehed in the Official Gazette. 

Kenya LegielatuM opened by Sir Robert Oorjniion who asauiel that 
there could be no <|ueettoa inodil'ying the principles laid down in 
the White Paper. 

Kenya Constitution Bill passed. Indian Members resigned. 

Class Areas Bill of li'24 published In the Union Govt. Gasette. 

Natal Provincial Coum; I passed the Hulett Ordinance refusing Mnni- 
cipal Pranihiso to Indians, subject to Governor-General’s consent. 
This ordinance was identical with one passed previously by the 
council but vetoed by the Governor-General-m-Council. 

Indian Merchants of Johannesburg started agitation to fight the Class 
Areas Bill. 

East Africa Indian Congress with Mrs. Naidu as President. 

Report of the British Guiana Deputation published. 

Karl of Atblone, new Govetnot-General of South Africa, presented with 
■Address by the Cape Indian Union who prayed that he would 
sympathetically consider their position there. 

Mass meeting of Durban Indians strongly protested against the class area* 
bill and raised funds to fight it. 

Colonial Sscretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Empire lourualists at 
the Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya white paper would 
be followed by the Labour Govt. 

Meetings against class areas bill held throughout Natal—resolution passed 
that if the bill became law, the maitor would be brought before the 
League of Nations. Deputation of Natal Indian Congress waited on 
the iMinieter of the Interior protesting against the Hulett ordinance. 

Nunan-LuUhoo Memorandum on Guiana Colonisation Scheme published. 

Sir Joseph Nunan expounds his Colonisation Scheme to forty members of 
Che Indian Legislatures at Delhi, 

Mahatma Gandhi issues his Statement Be. the Class Areas Bill. 

Indian Associations of South Africa send a Deputation to the Homo 
Minister, Union Gnvt. making representatiun against the Class 
Areas Bill. 

Speaking at Pretoria ?lrs, Naidu said that India's message to Indians was 
‘within the Empire it possible, without, if necessary.' 

Mr. Sastri's lecture at the Criterion Club, Delhi, on Indians Overseas. 

Impaiial Indian Citizenship Associations’ appeal to the Viceroy Re. 
Jnilians Overseas. 

Mrs. Naidu interviews Mr. Duucau on the Class Arras Bill. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued statements on the Guiana Colonisation .Scheme— 
Standing Commi'tee, Indian Legislative Assembly, Delhi, consider 
the Guiana Colonisation Scheme. Mr. Pillay was inivifed but 
was absent. 

Smuts-Naidn iaterview Re. the Class Areas Bill. 

Sscond Reading of the Class .V'-eas Bill in the Union I’ailiament, 
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oontlrmed from the experience of the last three days' working of thia Council, that 
the Majority in thia House does not support the Miniatera, and also that the 
majority party i b, Swarajists’ Party is pledged not to accept office. Therefore thia 
emergency, thia Tacancy, is not an emergent vacancy, la not a temporary vacancy, 
but is a vacancy which ia a permanent vacancy iasting for the life-time of thia 
Council, Is toat the thing contemplated to be remedied under Sub-Sec. B of 
Sec, oB of the Government of fndia Act according to the views of my Hun, friend 
Sir M. V. .ioshi ’ 1 do not think my Hon. friend will maintain this position in 
his calmer moments. Then is it the bypothesis of His Excelleuoy the Governor 
that is to be oar guide in the matter 1 His Excellency has been acting, as be has 
told us in the Government Gazette, under Sub-Sec. 1 of Sec. 53 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act while appointing the Ministers. Tlien lie was aetiug under 
normal oircamalances, not emergant temporary circumstances. And the norma! 
circumstances, as I liave said a minute before, are those that are indicated by the 
Royal wish in the Royal Proclamation and specified in the Instructions that have 
been given m the lustrumant of Instruetions to !I. E. the Governor and further 
elaborated by the Joint Select Committee's Report ; and the normal ciroumstaiicef, 
as contemplated by the demand by the Reformed constitution are that only such 
Ministers have to be appointed as can command the support of a Majority m the 

Council. Taking both these hypothes.is, 1 am positive, unless the other side is 

going to give a right and legal solution of the difficulties that liave arisen, 1 
think 1 have a tight to assert—having listened to the arguments so fat advanced 
from the Government side—that the Governor has not only not acted within the 

powers oouferred upon him by thia Act, but aU i uucoastitutionally. 

Hon. Sir, now aa attempt has been made to throw the whole responsib lily 
for this constitutional crisis upon my party. There was no need to make 

the attempt. It was an admitted fact. It was a predetormind attempt 
on our part to bring about such a crisis. It is in this Council I am 

proud to say the fitst opportunity has come which we were anxiously waiting 
for, to bring ah mt a crisis, to bring about a situation whore oonstiintionaliy the 
Government cannot proceed further unless it exercises its executive powers wliich are 
bised upon the military strength it possess. We are told that cur motive is to exert 

pressure on the Government by the power of majority which we possess. Tbire is 

a desire in high circles to see as to how we exeioisc that pressure. There is a saying' 

in Sanskrit which says that what is liarnt of the Guru, the teacher, is practised 
upon the teacher himself by the pupil. My English Iriencls know very well how they 
extracted their constitution from the unwilling hands of His Majesty the King John. 
Their method of extracting it was different, was a moiliod based upon force. My 
method and the Swataj Party's metliod of extracting furtlier cunceesious, of rxpaud- 
ing my constitution, is non-violent, is mote liumanc, is based upon the laws of love 
and the principles of Ahimsa. His Excellency the Governor has blessed those who 
are conetitutionalists. 

COKSTJTUTIO.VALISTS AND UNCONSTITUTIONALISTS 

Now-, gentlemen, you see who are constitutionalists and who are nnconstitutionalists 
in thia land—you, oi we, the members of tlie Swaraj Party, on the admission of the 
Home Member. We are within the lour corners of the constitution and you 
seemingly unconstitutional. When tile rejiort of this speech of mine goes to Hia 
Excellency the Governor be will percive lliat be was correct in his prophecy of 
welcoming the constitutionalists, that it is na ly we who are true constitutionalists at heart, 
in speech and in action, that we know how constitutions are to be made, how rights are to 
he secured and concessions are to be extracted. My Hon'ble friend, Hir. M. V, Joshi 
and I are both Indians, let him not ha terrified ; let him not be obsessed with false feats 
of how the Englishmen at home will take our actions in the Legislative Council. Will 
they not be displeased and disappointed and say that we are bad fellows and even rascals J 
—sneh ideas need not h:j taken into consideration and need not frighten you out of yimr 
wit. You and I are Indians ; 1 recognise no difference between you and me. If 1 sciatch 
you I find me in you, and if you scratch me you shall find yourself in roe. 

Mr. K. P. PaNDB moved for closure of the debate which was carried. 

MR. R,\aHAVENDRA RaO’S CONCLUDING SPEECH 

Mr, E. R. RAO,— 1 think. Sir, in the debate we have gone through to-day we 
liave unnecessarily laid emphasis upon the merits of diarchy and that has been 
used as an argument in support of and against the consideration of the motion. 
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i think that nas slightly beside the point. The point is that the electotate are 

using this Council for a definite and decisive purpose and we, as their representa¬ 
tives, aie bound within the terms of our mandate. 

As regards the Government members who have spoken, 1 will try to answer 
every one ot them. The Hon, the Gevenue Member has distinctly told us that, in 

the event of no Minister coming forward, the Local Government will move the 

Secritary of State for a change m the Devolution Gules so that when emergenoits 
arose in the Government of the Central Provinces there would be no distinction 

of Transferred and Beserved subjects and that all existing Transferred subjects would 
be Maoeferird to the existing Executive Councillors of Government. If that contin¬ 
gency f'lr arose, no one will be more happy, no one will be more anxious to 

congratulate the Hon, the Finance Member than we of the Swaraj Party. That is 

evaotly what we are aiming at and that is what we are pledged to do. 

Then, Sir, the Hon. Sir Moropont Joahi has emphasised one point and asked us a 
definite question. He rays “ why of all the provinces the Central Provinces has been 
successful’ ?’ One explanation I have got, and which is psychological and which lies in 
tile Cential Provincts being the hi art of India ; it knows how to beat for the feelings 

of the rest of the country. Our friends in other ptovinoes have made a tactical error 

in ignoring the importance of the provincial legislatuies as field of action and laying 
undue emphasis in trying to capture the machinery of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
with the result that in most of the advanced provinces the majority ci the seats have 

been captured by members of the Swaraj Party. If we go to the United Provincee, 

we will find that the Swarajya Party there has entered the Legislative Assembly to 

the total exclusion of all other political patties. Similarly in Bombay, in Bengal and 

even in the benighted presidency of Madras the Swarajists are in an absolute majority. 
This is not a utiu|ue feature of the backward Central Provinces only but is the case 
in every advanced province. It was an unfortunate strategic lapse lor which no one 
need be thanked. My Hon. fnend to my left must share the credit for the prepondeia- 
ting majority I share with him. We know, Sir, in attempting to wage war against 
the bureaucracy the Central Provinoes d's our battle-field. The first battle for res¬ 
ponsible Government will be in the Central P'rovinocs and the whole country is 
watching with (eveiish an.xie.ty for results which may surprise many. And 1 wish 
to say we shall not spare any possible effort to achieve what we intend to do. 

Then the itiinl point which the flon’ble the Home Member would emphasise is 
‘ What would Colonel Wedgwood think of us when he becomes the Secretary of 
8fate.’ We are used to that sort ot ex-officio loyalty to the coming Secretaries of States 
all along. Thn Liberals have been never tired of telling 'if you are unreasonable 
and overbearing, tlie party in power in England will not help.’ That day is gone. 
This game of Indian I berals has been going on for many years and the Britisli 
Government knows wi II how to deal with them. We of the Nationalist Patty base 
our claim for the attainment of Swaraj not on the patronage of any political party 
in England, hut on out inheent right and capacity to exact it from those who have 
arrogated all power to themselves. 

Awaicknsd iKina and EIjIminatidn of Evils 

Indian Nationalism has awakened to thn truth of eliminating certain evils as a 
preliminary to the attainment of Swaraj. That evil is the debasing domination of an 
alien and selfish bureaucracy. Our first battle will be begun. The temper that the 
members of the British element has shown us to-day is a sufficient index of what the 
future is going to be and we shall manipulate lur forces as occasion requites. 1 re¬ 
member very significant expressions used in the last di bate of the Legislative Assembly 
by Sir Malcolm Hadey, the most intellectual 8pokeBm.an of the Indian Civil Service, 
•Pacific Gotha and Constitutional Huns’ and 1 have also seen to-day the way in 
which the European membera of this Council have tried to utilize the provisions of 
the Government ot India Act ami have tri.,d to explain away the principles of Ihe 
Governmetit of India Act, We require no lurther demonstration. Jf there 14 oni- 
claas of men to whom those epithets could be su 'ably applied it is to the represen¬ 
tatives of the European Services in this House, If ever the history of responsible 
Government in India is going to be written in this country, sufficient space wonhi 
have to be allotted to these worthies for explaining away a statute of the British 
Parliament and negativing the fundamental principles conceived by it. 

If the motion before ns to-day is carried by this House, there are two res¬ 
ponsibilities which accrue from it. The responsibility, if this motion is parried. 
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ia upon the two Miniatera. If they reaign, it would be well. If they do not, we 
aball have to lecotd in the Uouncil how a Statute of the Britiab Patliament known 
aa the Government of India Act waa atrangulated and mutilated iu the ball of 
the Cential Pioviaeaa Legialative Council by the Hon'ble Miniate* fot Esoiae and 
the Hou’ble Miniate* for Pilgrimage of thia province. They will have to anawet 
thia before the bat of Indian hiatory. l aak them to think over and realize what 
they are doing. 

TUB PSOBLBM BEFORE THE GOVERNOR 

Speaking of the reaponaibility of Governors as an academic subject, I want to 
emphasise on those who enjoy the powers of a Governor that those powers ate 
not illusory. The power given to the electorate and to the legislature, under the 
Government ol India Act with reference to the transferred subjects, ate meant to 
be real and to be effective. H there is a Governor who cannot respond to the 
demand of the Legitlativo Council, if there is a Governor who cannot respect the 
feding of the electorate, if there is a Governor that exists in the Empire who 
cannot be responsive in the directions I have mentioned, ho must be removed and 
recalled. I will cite in support ol what 1 say a quotation from the very person 
who conceived the idea ol diarchy, I will cite Irom Mr. Curtis’ woik known as 
“Dyarohj”. Ke says—“I hope that a Governor who interferes with powers clearly 
vested in Ministers and Legislative Councils, or fails to support them in the 
execution of thom powers, will be summarily recalled.” I warn every mimhet of 
this House to bear that in mind, 1 warn my two friends the Hon’bte Ministers 
to bear that in mind. Are they prepared to compel this Legislative Council to 
Create a foimidsbie agitation that will enable us to nnova for the recall of His 
Excellency if he fails in the discharge ol hit responsibility to the Legislative Council 
because be bas failed in the disebarge of his duty to,,the British Pailiament ? 1 

hope. Sir, that they are taking a very serious responsibility and I will ask them 
to think twico beiore they spurn the decision ol this House. Is it worth while 
after all the trrnblons times we have just passed to create this agitation ? Is it 
to serve the peoplo oi India or of the Central Provinces that they ate taking this 
course ? 1 appeal to the Hun’ble members with all the earnestness 1 can command, not 
to abet iu the stirring up of an avoidable agitation. There is no other alternative 
before ns. If it is not possible for the Government, if it is not possible fur those 

in authority to accept the motion by persuading the Ministers to resign, or in 

case they fail to dismiss them, the only alternative for us is to walk out of ibis 
Couucil at this very moment, go from village to village and tell thousands of our 
people iu the Central Provinces that a Governor who fails to discharge his duty 
does not deserve to be vested with power, That is the programme to which we 
are pledged and which we mean to do. They alone can save the situation. If 

the Hon’ble Ministers are anxious to do puhlic service, there are other institutions 

than Dyarchy and I beg ol them to think seriously and to ponder a hundred times 
before they decide to flout, beiore they want to trample public opinion as the Anglo- 
Indian buteauitraoy has been doing during the last 160 years. I desire to avoid a 
situation in which we shall bs compelUd to repudiate the constitutional authority of 
the Ministers. Most of the Swarajists are controlling local bodies and, I assure you, 
Sir, that if the Ministers continue in office, the local bodies, Lo'al Boards, Munici¬ 
palities and Village Panobsyets, will be perfectly justified in repudiating them, 1 am 
speaking, Sir, with respousibility as a responsible bead of more than one Local Body. 
Many of my friends here may not recognize the authority of the Ministers fur a 
single moment if they persist in holding office iuspite of the adverse vote here. We 
shall not carry ont their orders. That is the position. And iu doing so, we 
shall be perfectly oonstitntional, we shall be perfectly legal and within the four 
corners of the Government of India Act. Vou cannot triQa away with the feelings 
of 140 thousand ol your countrymen in favour of a few bureaucrats iu the portals 
of the C. P. Secrefariat. 

THB ALTERNATIVE BEFORE THE GOVERNOR. 

He then said ; '‘What is the alternative to His Excellency the Governor ? 
I w 11 suggest, if I may do so, an acceptable compromise. The prudent and 
constitutional step would be to dismisi the Ministers and to carry on 
the Government under the other provisions of the Government of India 
Act. That will perfectly satisfy us so far as this motion is concerned”. 
Mr Rao then appealed to the British Members of the Council, who 
have persistently been opposed to Diarchy, to help him to end it. 

33 
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THE VOTING 
The no-confidence motion wai then put to vote at about 6-45 P. M. and 
declared carried. A poll was demanded with the reiult that 44 voted (or the 
motion and 24 against it. The motion reads as fallows 

"That a formal address be mrved to H. E. the Governor from this House 
subm tting that the Han’ble the Ministers do not enjoy the confidence of the 
Council and he be pleased to request them to resign. 

THE MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNOR. 

Alter the ‘no confidence’ resolution was passed Doctor Moonjee, 
leader of the Swaraj Party, handed over to the Hon. President a message 
from the Council to the Governor to be presented through him as 
President. The Government members objected and after arguments on 
both sides the President ruled that lor want of previous notice discussion 
in support of the message was not in order. The message runs thus : — 

‘ Your Excellency, this Council respectfully places before your 
Exc'-llency for your Excellency’s immediate and most earnest consideration 
the peculiar constitutional situation that has developed as a result of 
discussion on the motion of no confi lence in the Ministers that has just 
been adopted by this House. It is as follows :— 

'That it is unconstitutional to appoint ministers who do not command 
the support of the majority in this House and do not therefore represent 
.and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Government ihe 
wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in the Legislative 
Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act under which these reformed legislative councils have 
been constitute 1 , and also to that of the instrument of instructions of H. M. 
the King Emperor to H. E the Governor of these provinces, and also to 
that of the Royal Proclamation ot December 24th, lyig, and overrides 
the recommendaiions of the Joint Committee. 

‘That your Excellency is already aware that the majority party in the 
Council is pledged not to accept office till the present sy.stem of Govern- 
meiit is mended suitably to the wishes of the people on the principle 
■of self-determination ; that consequently the working of your Excellency’s 
Government of the Province on constitutional lines has now become an 
impossibility and thus a situaiion of grave constitutional crisis has arisen. 

'Under the circumstances this Council respectfully requests Your 
Excellency to bring this grave constitutional crisis to the notice of the 
■Government of India and the Secretary of State in Council at an early 
date requesting them to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
government (Swaraj) in India in accordance with the national demand to 
be shortly presented to H. E. the Viceroy. 

TBE COUNCIL THEN ADJOURNED SINE DIE. 

The Budget Session—March 1924 

The C. P. Legislative Council commenced its Budget session cn ^Ih 
March. 1924 with a fully packed House 

The Hon. Mr. B, P, Standen, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for the year 1924-1925. It showed a revenue of about 532 lakhs 
and an expenditure of 529J lakhs—an increase of 5J lakhs over the 
revised estimate for last year, Details are omittel as the Budget was 
not sanctioned. 

NVholesale Rejection of Govt. Bills 
The Hon. Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, Minister for Education, re-introduced 
two Government Bills, one that of the Central P. evinces Education 
Amendment and the other of the Central Provinces Madak Smoking Bill. 
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But both were summarily rejected by the Swarajists’ overwhelming 
majority. 23 being for and 37 against the motion. 

In opposing these Government measures, Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
succintly brought home to the House the glaring inconsistency of 
Ministers still persisting in bolding offices and said that in doing so 
he was dominated purely by constitutional considerations. As the 
result of passing of the No-confidence motion people all over the country 
thought that the Ministers would themselves immediately resign or the 
Governor will dismiss them forthwith. But so far nothing has yet come 
to pass, and therefore Swarajists were bound to oppose every measure 
brought by Ministers. 

Hon. Ml. S. M Chitnavis made a personal explanation in which 
he stated that immediately after the passing of the “ No-Confidence " 
motion he had intimated to H. E. the Governor his unwillingness to 
continue in office, but he was asked to continue for some time to 
come and hence he was still there. 

The Other Minister, the Hon. Sayed Hifazatali, re-introduced the Central 
Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity bill but this too met with 
a similar fate. The Hon'ble Mr, Standen then moved the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Tenancy (Amendment). Bill, but Swarajists opposed it and the 
Government again was defeated. 

On MARCH 5th, the Council met for non-official resolutions. 
The first resolution moved by Mr. Gavai, proposing increase of pay of 
Kamdar Mahars in Berar, was lost Swarajists remaining indifiercnt. 

Mr. Korde moved that the Government should supply boring 
machines 10 the public in Berar in view of water scarcity. Government 
opposed the resolulim which was carried by 40 votes against 15, the 
Swarajists supporting it, 

Mr. D K. Katie moved that beloro making further new appoint¬ 
ments of Bench Magistrates or Honorary Magistrates the opinion 
of local bodies .should be obtained by Government and no person who 
is not approved by ilie local bodies should be appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. Speeches were made strongly criticising the method of selection 
of these Magistrates. Dr. Moonjc appealed to Mr. Kane to withdraw 
the resolution as the objective of the Swaraj party was clear and they 
did not wish to waste time over these details. Mr. Kane then withdrew 
his resolution. 

Mr. K P. Pande moved on behalf of Mr. P. C. Bose that the 
proposal of the Retrenchment Committee bringing all Conservators of 
forests offices to Nagpur be not given eftect to. It vvas passed against 
Govt, by a big majority. 

Mr M. K. Golwalkar moved a resolution recommending to 
Government that immediate steps should be taken to reserve one 
Judgeship in the Judicial Commissioners’Court lor members of the C. P. 
Judicial Service and that the next vacancy should be filled by one of 
them. He quoted fiom the speeches of the Home Member in 1921 and 
strongly pressed that the Government should accept the resolution 
and not explain away their previous promise. 

The Hon, Sir M. V. Joshi said that the Government had no intention 
of resiling from its former position viz, that an officer of the Provincial 
Judicial Ser\ice was eligible to get post but not necessarily get it at 
once. The Government promise did not extend beyond removing the 
ban on that Service but as to the question of giving effect to it imme¬ 
diately it was impossible because there were si.x seniors in the Indian 
Civil Service whose claims could not be ignored ! 

Government opposed the resolution which was howe.ver carried by 37 
against 15 votes. 
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On MARCH 6th supplementary grants were taken up and all 
demands were rejected by overwhelming Swarajist majority. 

After a few questions were answered the Hon, Sir M. V. Josbi, Home 
Member, formally moved that Rs. 43,000 be voted for stamps. Mr. Ragha- 
vendia Rao, on behalf of the Swarajists, while opposing this motion said that 
he was only exercising his constitutional right of the Legislature. 

The Ministers failed to resign even alter the passing of the no- 
confidence motion and the request addressed to the C. P. Government 
to place on fable the correspondence that passed between the Govern¬ 
ment of C. P. and the Governor-General-in-Council on the situation 
created by constitutional crisis was not complied with, and the Government 
has thus treated the Legislature with the greatest possible discourtesy. 
Thus the Legislature was perfectly within its rights to reject the 
demand made on behalf of Government. The motion was put and rejected. 

The Hon. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, then moved the motion 
lor Supplementary demand of Rs. 2.34,000 for superannuation allowances 
and pensions which was again rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

These collosal defeats seemed to have created much nervousness 
among Government members and the general discussion over the Budget 
which followed was keenly watched both on this and the next day. 

On MARCH 8ih voting took place on Government grants which 
were summarily rejected one by one by so'id Swarajist majority. While 
formally moving the Government demand of Rs. 24,62,400 under Land 
Revenue Reserved, the Hon'ble Mr. B. P. Standen said that as the Swaraj¬ 
ists were determined to throw out the whole budget on political issues 
he was not going to make a long statement. On being put to vote 
the motion was rejected by 39 to 22. 

Under Excise transferred, the Hon. Mr. Chilnavis moved for the 
grant of Rs. 7,47,000. The motion was similarly lost. Demands for 
grants under Stamps, Forest, Registration, Irrigation and General adminis¬ 
tration Reserved were moved and rejected without discussion or division. 

Reduction of Minister’s Salaries 

After the Government grants were rejected, Mr. K. P. Vaidya 
pressed his amendments of reducing the Ministers’ salary to Rs. 
2 per year when the whole House burst into laughter. After the 
mover of the amendment had read out his speech, Doctor Moonjee. 
said he could not reject the whole salary of the Ministers as under the 
rules he had to vote only a minimum sum. 

The Hon’ble B. P. Standen opposed this amendment and said (hat 
the Government would accept any motion for the reduction of pay of 
the Ministers, If the salary was reduced to a figure which made it so 
small that the Ministers could not serve and to ridicule the Ministers 
and also if the Government found they could not retain the Ministers 
in office, it would be necessary for His Excellency to take over the 
the Transferred subjects under temporary administration rules pending 
reference to the Secretary of S ate for India for tne reservation of 
those subjects (hear, hear from Swarajist benches). 

More Demands Rejected 

Then proceeded voting on grants for half an hour and had the 
rules permitted, the Hon'ble President and the Government movers 
would have been spared much trouble to stand and repeat over 
again the government demands with the most formal technicalities. 
The entire budget was thrown out without discussion or division 
in forty minutes. Thus out of a total provincial expenditure of 
Rs. 3,29,36000, the Swarajists voted only Rs. 2/-! 
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Abolition of DivisionaTComtnissionerships 

After thi-i, noti'ofi&cial resolutions were taken and Mr. K. P. 
Pande’a resolution recommending 'abolition of Divisional Commissioners' 
posts during the present financial year’ was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the utter dismay of the Government and the nominated, 
members. 

Preferential Treatment to Depressed Class Students 

The resolution moved by Mr G; A. Gavai representing the depres¬ 
sed classes recommending the depressed class students to be admitted 
preferentially wilhout any consideration of marks they get in the 
examinations, was carried by 44 votes to 10, the Swarajists solid'y 
voting with the mover, 

THE ADJOURNMENT iMOTION. 

The adjournment motion on the affairs of Narsinghpnr was then 
taken up. Mr. Nelson gave the government version, while Messrs R 
S. Shukla and Daulat Singh narrated the true facta. After about a 
hours' discussion Messrs Rao and Moonje attempted to put the matter 
to vote which would have been tantamount to a vote of censure, 
but the President rulsd it out of order. The Council then adjourned 
till the loth. 

BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS. 

On MARCH loth the Council met for the last time. After inter¬ 
pellations Dr. N. B. Kbare, (Swarajist) moved bis resolution to the effect 
“that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire out¬ 
side India should be used in any department by the local Government 
or by its contractors unless they are not obtainable in any other part 
of the world." He said that so long as power rests with alien masters 
no encouragement to indigenous industries conflicting with those of British 
capitalism can be expected (laughtet). The British came to India as 
traders and the consolidated British power was ruthlessly used by the 
British Parliament to kid Indian industry. After citing historical evi¬ 
dence to prove his contention, the speaker remarked that if India had 
been independent she would have retaliated and imposed prohibitive 
duties on the British goods. The part of the resolution which re¬ 
commended purchase of articles from other countries except British was 
based on political consideration. The adoption of this resolution, he said, 
would be the best way of reaching the British electorate and drawing 
their attention to the misdeeds of their Agents in India. The Britisher 
is supposed to keep his conscience in his pocket and hoped that it 
may be roused from slumber by picking boles in it and thus may be 
induced to listen to the voice of reason and justice (laughter). The 
speaker appealed in conclusion to the Government members to vote- 
tor the resolution it they really felt the insults hurled upon India by 
England and her Colonies. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Standen demanded a division which showed 40 
for and 22 against. 

THE SWARAJISTS’ MESSAGE TO SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Dr. Moonjee, the leader of the Swarajist Party, then presented a 
long message to the Secretary of state to be communicated through the 
Hon’ble President and H. E. the Governor which the Hon’b'e President, 
Sir G. M. Chitnavis, alter stating at great lengih his reasons ruled Out 
of order though the said message was allowed to be read in the House. 

After this the President declared the Council prorogued. 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The following is the text of the letter referred to above 
s:r, 

I have to inlorm you that 1 shall propose in this session of 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council under standing order 73 (2) 
that the accompanying communication as an expression of opinion or 
this Council in response to the appeal of the Secretary of State lor 
India for friendly co-operation with the Government for finding out 
‘‘a proper line towards Horae Rule in India " be forwarded through 
the President to H. E. the Governor and I hope and trust you will 
be good enough to give full opportunities to all for full discussion of 
this draft communication. 

Nagpur City C. P. 1 Yours faithfully, 

5th March, 1 2 . j B. S. Moonje. 

COMMUNICATION. 

This Legislative Council of the Central Provinces respectfully re¬ 
quests H.' E. the Governor to convey to the Right Honourable Lord 
Olivier, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the c pinion of thii 
Council expressed as follows on the situation created by the gnat 
Labour Party coming into offic; in England and the statement regard¬ 
ing India made by the Secretary of State for India on the 26th February, 
1924 ; — 

1, Tbe accession to power of the Great Labour Party of England 
had raised high hopes in India that the time had at fast come lor 
tbe practical vindication of the claims of loudly proclaimed mission 
of England in India, for it connoted to India the enthronement of 
the great piititiples of equal ty, justice and self-determination, the three 
essential elements of Democracy, in the policy of the British Ministiy 
and it was believed that it will have a determining e0ect when the 
British Cabinet will be called upon to settle tbe future relations betweerj 
England and India as it has been called upon to do. 

2. It needs no special mention here that it is for effecting a 
practical consummation of these b gh principles in tbe world's daily 
hie that the Great Labour Party itselt has been brought into being 
and that its coming to power now, alter a long continued struggle, 
had led India to hope that it can rely on its active and virile 
support in her efforts at attaining her birth right ol Swarajya, i.e, full 
Responsible Government and Dominion Status by a process of "Blood¬ 
less Revolution" similar to one by means of which tbe Labour Party 
itself, as has been so aptly described by one of his colleagues in the 
ministry, has succeeded in coming to power. But the statement of 
the Secretary ol State for India, embodying as it does not only hi.s 
own but also ihii considered opinion of His Majesty’s Government, is 
so very unfortunate, particularly under (he present ciicumstances in 
India, that it cannot but be regarded as highly unsatisfactory and 
disappointing in that it propounds the fe flowing conclusions 

(a) That the position taken in tbe pieamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 that progress in the policy ol progressive realisa¬ 
tion of responsible government can be achieved by successive stages, 
and that the t me and manner of each such advance can be deter¬ 
mined only by Parliament, has been fully supported and iven such a 
progressive realisation of responsible government is now regarded, it 
appears, merely as an ultimate ideal and not as an item of practical 
politics realisable in the near future. 
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(b) That the Secretary of State could not see his way to go 
further than what Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Home Member of the 
Government of India, calls the Departmental enquiry for finding out 
defects, if any, in the woiking o the pr sent Government of India 
Act and remedying them ; but that if it be found that on such 
enquiries no advance is possible under the rule-making power already 
provided by the Parliament under the statute, then the "question of 
advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue on which 
the Government is in no way committed." 

(c) That the establishment of full responsible government in India, 
now on the recommendations of a Round Table Conference as pro¬ 
posed by the Swaraj ya Party and accepted by the Legislative Assembly, 
would be more than perilous and would be big with disaster to the 
people of India and His Majesty’s Government is not prepared to accept the 
responsibility involved. 

(d) That though His Majesty's Government has pinned its faith to the 
programme of Constitutional Democracy, conditions indispensable lor 
stable working of that system as arc existing in Europe and America 
are not at present established in India and crnnot be established at a few 
months’ notice by the deliberations of a Hound Table Conference or the 
permature app'inimcnt of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act, 

3. These conclusions run counter to the general principles and 
particularly that ol self-determination advocated by the Labour Party 
which cannot be better elucidated than by quoting here the Resolution 
adopted by the Labour Party in one of its conferences, which is as 
follows:— 

"This Conference demands the lull and frank application of the 
principle of self-determination in the organisation of the Government of 
India that is now in progress in such a way as to justily all the legitimate 
aspirations ol the Indian people it emphatically piotests against the 
militarist and repressive measures adopted by the Britrsh Government 
and expresses i's sympathy with the p-.oples now held in subjection. In 
flcnies the right of anv Government to govern a people against the w.ll 
oi the majority. Whilst expressing the* hope that all the peoples 
in the British Empire will prefer to remain as parts of the Empire as 
soon as their aspirations have been dealt w th in a thoroughly conciliatory 
manner, by the granting of adequate measures ol autonomy, it declares 
the final decision must rest with those people thcmselvts.” 

4. It is sad to contemplate that the statement of the Secretary 
of Sta'c lor India has reassured the reacliuuailes and die-hards in England 
by falsifying and retnoving apprehensions tliat were raised in them as a 
natural consequence of the noble reputation estab'ished by the Labour 
Party, and the ( ouncil has noted with poinful surpiise that during the 
debate on tl e statement in the House ol Lords, Lord Meston should have 
been encruraged to remark, drawing as il it were a sigh of relief, that 

"after Lord Olivers statement, his apprehensions that he had leanings 
towards the policy ol abdication were at any rate materially allayed." 

5. We hereby beg leave to lake this the earliest opportunity ( f 
bringing to your notice that in the coursed Our woiking in this Council a 
situation of g ave constitutional crisis has developed, offering in iis 
solution a long cherished opportunity to the Labour Party of England, 
if it bad so desired, of giving practical effect to those noble principles 
and of reviving and restoring the faith of Indians in the good wishes of 
England towaicls India, which alone can automatically propel India 
"to come nearer to England lather than to stand apart from her, to get 
at her reason and her good-will.” 
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6. This Council echoes with emphasis the opinion, so pithily 
expressed in the message sent to India by the Prime Minister on thj 
eve of the accession to power of the Labour Paity, that this “ approach 
and the good-will should be mutual” and gladly responds to the appeal 
by declaring that Non-co-operators as moat of us aie. we are fully 
prepared to co-rperate with the British Government if it be equally 
prepared to maintain the dignity and self-respect of the Indian nation 
cf his-toric civilisation by conceding to her the right of self-determination 
in her attempts to formulate her own constitution for full responsible 
government of Dominion Status within the British Empire. 

7. it should be no news to you that ever since its inception the 
preamb’e to the Government of India Act of 1919 and particularly that 
" the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by the 
Parliament ” has been repudiated by the Indian National Congress, the 
premier political organisation of the Indian people, irrespective of their caste 
or creed, and that ever since its promulgation, the one theme that 
lias been exercising the minds of all political parties composing the Indian 
Nalional Congress has been with practical unanimity that Indians and 
Indians alone shall be the final arbiters and determiners of India's 
political destiny and status within ihe British Empire. 

8. The situation cf grave constitutional crisis referred to above, 
as developed in this Council, is briefly as follows :— 

(r) That H. E. the Governor has appointed Ministers who do not 
Ctmmand the support of the majority in this House and do not tberefere 
represent and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment the wishes of the people as expressed by their represenlive in the 
Legislative Council and that such action is quite ccntraiy to the spirit of the 
Government of India Act under which these Beformed Councils have 
been constituted and also to ihat of the instrument of Instructions 
ot His Majesty the King-Emperor to H. E. the Governor 01 these Provinces 
and also to that ot the Royal Proclamation of December 24th, 1919, and 
over-rides the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

(2) '1 bat die majority party in the Council is pledged not to accept 
office till the present diarcbical system of government, which has been 
thorougt ly condemned on all ^ands, is mended suitably to the wishes 
of the people on the principle of self-determination, so as to grant 
Dominion Status and full Responsible Government in the Central and the 
Provincial Governments. 

(3) I hat consequently the constitutional working of the Government 
of these Provinces as at present constituted has now become an im¬ 
possibility thus precipitating the situation if grave constitutional crisis. 

This Council, under ihe circumstances, respectfully suggests that the 
only just and proper solution ol ilie Difficulty, lesuliing in mutual advan¬ 
tage and establishment of good-witi, peace and contentment, lies in 
granting the right of self-determination to the people of India and the 
early mending of the present Government of Irdia act to embody the 
constitution which the people of India themselves shall have framed. 



India in the British Parliament 

After the General Elections in England in December last Parliament 
was opened in State by H. M. the King on January 15 , 192 i. In the King’s 
speech there was no reference to India but the mention of Afghanisthan 
forbodo evil. Within six days the Labour amendment to the King’s 
speech proposing a “No-confidence” motion was passed and the Conservative 
Government fell. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald became the Labour Premier. 
The fall of the Baldwin Ministry ended the activities of Lord Curzon and 
relieved India from the menace of another Afghan War. The tone for 
months past of Anglo-Indian and Juncker newspapers, the order of withdrawal 
of English ladies from Kabul, the utterances of the Simla Govt., the 
veiled threat in the King’s speech—all pointed to an Imperial plot 
to plunge the country into another war. The rising tide of discontent 
in India was to ])0 met by the divcr.sion.s of War, the upshot of which 
natvirally i.s more advancement and pension, more honours and emoluments 
to the mighty fashioners of Imperial irolicy. 

The plot however failed. Lalrour came into power on January 22 
and Simla hastily scrapped its war plans and subdued its repressive 
ardour. Speculation ran rife as to who was to be the now Secretary of 
State for India ; and high hopo.s were entertained for the gallant Colonel 
Wedgwood. For the last three years Homo Rule for India had formed a 
main plank in Labour's political platform and the injustice done to India 
foimcd on(i of their main denunciation of the capitalist Government in England. 
The National E.xecutive of the Labour party issued in November 1922 a 
manifesto, which said ; “Labour advociites the recognition of the real 
independence of Egypt and and Self-Government of India”. So far back as 
June 1920 , the annual Conference of the Labour party passed the following 
resolution —“This Conference demand.s the full and frank application of the 
piincipal of Self-detormination in the organi.sation of the Govt, of India 
in such away as to justify all the legitimate jispirations of the Indian people”. 
Mr. Macdonald himself in his message to the famous Amritsar Congress of 
1919 declared that when Labour come into otlice it will not be bound by the 
objectionable clauses of the Reforms Act. Mr. Adamson, the Chairman of 
the Labour party, reflected their settlofl policy “that the bill is a definite move 
in the right direction, our principle criticism being that it does not go far 
enough, and that we are failing to take the people of India themselves to 
assist in the successful acoompli.shmont of the great tasks we have in 
hand”. The Joint Council of the l.alumr party and the 'Trade Union 
Congress passed a resolution on T'eb. 22nd 1923 urping the people and 
the Government in India to join in a conference of .all shades of political 
thought, to explore the possibility of poitce based on a general amnesty. 

After all these pledge.? Labour was expected to “deliver the goods.” 
Disillu.sioiiment however .soon came. Col. Wedgwood did >iot go to the 
India Office, instead Sir Sydney Olivier, a Colonial Governor, was raised to 
the peerage ai.d made the Indian Sec. of State. And the Premier on the 
ove of taking office sonc the famous message to India couched in language, not 
surely befitting a Labour leader, modelled on the forms of a Lloyd George 
or Winston Churchill. Its imperialistic vein gladdoned the hearts of the 
Tory reactionaries in England and relieved much heart-burn. This was 
delivered to Saint Nihal Singh and runs as follows :— 

31 
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The Premier’s Message. 

“I watch sometimes with no little anxiety the progress of affairs in 
India. During all my political life I have anchored myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if progress is to be well-rooted it can only bo carried 
on by what is called political or constitutional ways. We have seen in 
oi;r own generation all sorts of revolutionary movements which seemed 
to be succes.sful and which have broken contacts with the past ; hut in 
the end, after much physical suffering and the creation of evil tempers 
and a vicious spirit, they h.avo had to return to pick up the contacts that 
had been broken and to apply the very principles they had rejected. 

I can see no hope in India if it becomes the arena of a struggle 
between constitutionalism and revolution. No party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill; and if any sections in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so, events will very sadly disappoint them. 

I would urge upon all the best friends of India to come nearer 

to us rather than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason and 
our goodwill. 

" I deplore the cvidonco of a baokw'iird spirit in some sections here, 
but lot no one misread causes and effects. When an appeal is made 
to revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force 

or passive force, a reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound 

to come, and men and parties of the most sincere goodwill are 
hustled off ihe stage, whilst the two forms of reaction—that of 
the Right and that of the Left —kick and tear and swear against 
each <.ther until the failure of both has been demonstrated. 

“ I know that the approach and the good-will should ho mutual. 

My appeal is therefore not only to Indians but to the Biitish constitu¬ 
encies as well.’’ 

Mr. George Lansbury. 

‘This statement’ say.s Mr. Nehal Singh, ‘should be road in conjunction 
with a message leoeived by mo from Mr. George I.ansbury. He wrote 
to me a few days ago in answer to my refiiiest :— 

“ The Labour Party will soon be in office though not in power. Our 
friends in India may rely that whoever is in charge of the India Office 
will be in full sympathy with all the best hopes and aspiiations of Indian 
Nationalists. They must not however expect miracles because the position 
of a Labour Government that is in office and Jiot in power will ho very 
difficult. 

“ Labour men will he able to uitroducc a new .spirit into the relationships 
which exist heweon the Indian people and the British people. Ihose 
of us who for years have been advocating a free partnership between the 
two peoples will continue to do our best to bring this about. 

“ The Labour movemeiit has never stood and never will stand for that 
blatant kind of Impeiiali.sm winch considers people of another- colour and 
another race either alien or inferior to themselves. believe in the 

principle of self-determination for all nations, and theiofore must at the 
earlie.st possible moment assist in apiilying that principle to India, Egypt 
and all other countries that come within the scope of what is known as the 
British Empire, but which we shall prefer to call the Commoinvoalth. 
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“ The chief thing at this moment is that our Indian comrades 
should exercise a little patience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall ho able to build such a Federated 
Commonwealth of free people bound together of their own free will as 
will finally lead to the federation of the world.” 

Tf these statements’ Mr. Nehal ,Singh sa.vs, ‘mean anything at all they 
mean that for Iho time being I,abour, as it has come into oiiiee, can do 
little for India except in the way of infusing a new spirit into the Indian 
administration. Any move to help India which requires Parliamentary sanction 
will have to depend entirely upon the good'will of the Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives, for Labour does not have a clear, decisive majority in either 
House of I’arliament, I doubt that Mr. Macdonald, by nature a cautious 
man, will cmbarli upon such a course lightly and risk a defeat which I 
am sure would bo curtain booauso the British people who arc materially 
interested in India are so strongly represented in the new Parliament that 
they will I'.oti permil India to hocomo adult.’ 

He continues : ‘India under Labour vvill, in any event, bo better-olf 
than niidor the (lonservativos—and even under the Lilierals. But, on the 
other hand, I see tio signs of Labour rushing in to deliver India from 
th(> burcancracy and make her solf-.sutlicing in ro.spect of her doino,stic 
affairs. 

‘Hope, thevofove, must bo tompored with sanity. It mirst, moreover, 
ho cloaily recognised that if Mr. Macdottald is to do hi.s best for India 
ho can do so only if India fulfils the prceodent condition which he has laid 
down, namely, has abandoned what ho calls ‘ methods of active or passive 
force,’ 

Col. Wedgwood. 

In Dooember last Mr. Nehal Singh interviewed Col. ,1. WTdgwood 
who, as everybody supposed then, was going to he the Labour Secretary 
of State for India. About this intorviow Mr. Nehal Singh writes 

as follows — 

‘I asked the Colonel what he thought of the po.sition created in the 
Legislative Assemlily and the Legislative Councils by the unexpected gains 
of the ‘ Swaraj Party ” 

“ They wore not unexpected by rrto ”, ho replied. “ The same 
position might have been re.udied lottg ago if the Swarajists had realised 
their strengtli. It was a great tactical blunder to abstain from Council 
memberslrip, ai.d I am glad they have realised it themselves ”. 

“jAVhat do you think of the developments in Bengal and Ministerial 
irrosjrects generally ? 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “ 1 was extremely glad to see that Lord 
l.ytton had invited Mr. C. E. I)a.s to take office, and I am equally glad to 
lear n that ho has declined the offer'. I don’t quite know what is to happen 
next, hut I sup]) 0 .so otjo of the other irartios will try to carry on for the 
time being, scraiung together such support as they can from various 

<iuai tors ”. But, the Col. confessed, that ho was hopeless of finding any 

lasting sohrtion under the present system. 

“Th c result of the elections ”, ho wont on, “ must force the quostioir 

of the revision of diarchy into the immediate forefront of Indian politics. 
We are bound to i-ecogniso that the result of the elections ha.s been to put 
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into the Assembly and into the provincial Legislatures the real leaders of 
Indian thought, and it is for them to make good three wasted years. The 
best thing the Swaraj Party can do is to begin to prepare for the next 
elections, by which time they may become well-nigh irresistible 

Colonel Wedgwood recognises the right of the Indian Opposition to 
resist all the measures of the Government by every constitutional moans, 
but he draws the line at any obstruction deliberately designed to wreck 
the Councils. Such a policy, he thinks, is bound to fail because it only 
means stopping supplies, which is impracticable. “ Obstructive non-co- 
operation is all right when a party is in a minority, especially a 
Nationalist Party, but when it comes into power (like the Swaraj 
Party) such a policy becomes unworkable 

“ Do you think that the Gover nment of India Act could and shorrld 
be revised before 1929, and may we look to a Labour Government to 
make a move in that direction?” I asked. Colonel Wedgwood would 
give no pledge as to what might bo expected from any Government 
not yet in office, but ho expressed his personal conviction that the 
Act would have to bo revised before the expiration of the ton years 
period, and ho thought the imiuiry provided by the Act should com¬ 
mence without delay. Ho was afrard that the Viceroy and the Governors 
will be forced to roly more and mor'o ripoir their powers of certifica¬ 
tion if the Legislatures refu.se to function. “ But would that be possible 
under a Labour Government here”, I asked 1 “ It is inevitable under 

any Government,” he replied, “ until the Homo Eule i,ssue is finally .settled.’’ 

The Premier’s Queen’s Hall Speech. 

At the meeting hold last year at the Queen’s Hall in England 
on June 27th, to support the Indian demand of equality of status 
with the Dominions, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald presided and spoke aa 
follows :— 

‘ The movement responsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Movement ai.d it aims at whsit, 1 think, most of us who have 
liberal minds must accept as the essential condition of Imperial unity, 
namely, the recognition of Dominion Status for the great national 
elements of the Empire itself. 

‘ What Britisher can have any doubt ? When wo went to India 
first of all and became responsible for its administration our represen¬ 
tatives made it perfectly clear that we were not there as dictators 
nor as masters. We did not coisiuer India by the sword. We 
declared, “We will educate India ; wo will protect it in the ways of 
peace ; we will take it by the hand ; wo will instruct it so that when 
the time comes— and we did not use that expression as a method of 
indefinite procrastination but as a very definite expression—then we will 
say to the Indians: Your country is yours, your Government is yours. 
And we shall seek your justification not in your continued subjection to 
us but in your own capacity for Self-Rule and Self-Government.’’ 

‘In more recent times during the war wo recruited armies and we 
enlisted moral fervour under the banner of nationality. Wo made 
our promises. We said, ‘Come and help us in our hour of need, and 
your rewaid is to bo the self-respect that comes from self-government.’’ 

‘ I believe that some of our people have rather gone Lack upon thaQ 
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I believe some of them are not quite sure now but think we went too 
far. I believe that in the hearts of a good many of them there is a 
feeling that the promise was a bad promise. Very well. If it was bad, 
you can go back upon it, but do remember this that if we do go back 
upon our promise, we can only do it at the expense of our owji good name. 

‘ As regards Kenya that is a more complicated problem. The Indian 
had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, because 
he claims steadily and persistently that, being a British citizen in name, 
he should enjoy all the rights and equalities of British citizenship. 
Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes possessed of political authority 
over the natives he finds in possession of the land, the Indian regards that 
peculiar right or privilage—whichever name you give it—as being a 
peculiar att.ributo of British citizenship, and in this particular colony, 
where he has Iicen for generation, ho declines to regard himself as a 
subordinate creature and ask the same privileges and those given to other 
British citizens in that Colony. In this region, there are now throe races, 
there is the White occupation, there is the Indian occupation, there i.s 
the African occupation. AVhatever view may be taken of that, I think you 
will all agree that that creates a very complicated problem in Impoiial 
statesmanship. Figures in rehrtion to political authority have something 
more to do with the problem, and when the White immigrants ask that 
irrespective of numbers they should be put into supreme authority over 
the Indian settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition 
which no intelligent Britisher will over subscribe to. I am not at all 
sure but that the only solution is the continuance of a form of Crown 
Colony Government, until the situation is a little more straightened 
out and under which even-handed fairplay and justice and protection 
will be given to all. 

‘ The third point wo are to discuss is the Salt Tax. The Salt Tax 
is a voi'y old problem and a very irritating one to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. It his a past and its past is one of continued controversy. It is 
not so much financial. It is political. 

‘It is exactly the same sort of thing as w'o fight hero that the 

costs of Government should bo borne by those who are most able to 

beav them and ought not to bo put ni unjust proportions upon the 
backs of people whose income «as only just enough to keep them in 

a decent standard of living. 

‘ lbs political origin at the pi-oseiit moment is to bo found in the 

Rowlatt Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India 
finds itself. That stupid piece of political blundering hvs been the 
cause of all the troubles. So far as every true Britisher is concornod: 
he will snb.sci'ibo to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a 
greater security to the Nation. I am not at all satisfied myself that 
the extra Salt Tax has beou a financial necessity. The only reason 
why it could have been imposed in justice was that the extension of 
Indian income had stopped, that Indian Trade, Indian profits, Indian 
property had ceased to yield the required income tor the Government 
of the country, and of that I, for one, am not at all convinced.” 

.So much for the Labour Premier’s profcs.sions. The following 
pages which record the proceedings of Parliament on Indian atfair.s 
show to what extent these professions have since boon put into practice. 
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House of Commons—Interpellations on India. 

FhBHUAUY 18TH, J9S4 

Purchase of German Locomotives 

On the 1 Sth February last a series of questions wore asked regarding 
the acooptanoe of a Hanover firms’ tender for five locomotives for State 
railways in India. Col. Howard Bury urged that in view of the great 
unemployment iti the iron and stool trades of Biitain, the Under-Secretary 
for India .should take stops, by amei'.ding the Fast India loans Act or 
titherwisc, to onsure that contracts for Indian State railways are placed 
with British firms. Mr. Hannon and Sir Grattan Hoyle put similar 
(lucstions. 

Plot. RICIIAEDS replying emphasised that the High Commissioner 
now purchased stores for the Government of India. Ho was ■ directly 
rc.spoijsihlo to the Government of India and in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Indian l.ogialative Assembly, accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, these purchases, in the interest of the Indian taxpayer, 

were made in the best market. The High Commissioner, under ir.stiuc" 
tioiis, followed the ordinary bu.sines.s principle of accepting the lowest 
siitisiactoiy tender. With regard to iinality, reliahility ar.d other con- 
sideratioiis, lie pointed out that Biiti.sh manufactures, under the conditions 
laid down, would he .able to secure the great hulk of the orders placed. 

Replying to Mr. Pringle, Prof, liiohard.s said that he was aware 
that Bari Winteiton in the last ses.sion when the Fast India liOans Act 

was passed, sncoessfully resi-stod, on behalf of the late Government, an 

ainendment_ such as was suggested in the question. Ho added that 
Lord Olivier did not consider that it would lie equitable to limit 
the discretion of the Governmont of India in this matter by the 

amendment of the Fast India Loans Act or otherwi,so. 

Replying to Mr. Ronier, Prof. Richards said that during two yeais 
only a yevy small proportion of orders for the material requiied liy 
the Indian State railways wore placed on the Continent. No purchase 
of Indian railway material by the Govornment of India was being made 
from the proceeds of the loans guaranteed by His Majesty’s Govem- 
inent. 

Ho pointed out that last year, about '.'7 per cent, of gueh orders 
eoiic to Hi'itiin. 

Reduction uf Indian Police 

Replying to Col. Yate, who alleged that leduetions in the Indian 
Police Iiad resulted in a groat increase in crime, Prof. Richards declared 
that there was a general decrease in crime, de.spito an increa,se in crimes 
oi violence in ceitain provinces, while the strength of the force had 
been generally maintained or increased. 

Ho reforrod to the reductions in Bengal and the Puidab and declared 
that clearly the Governments concerned wore devoting to this branch 
of administiation their full attention and a.s laige funds as their resources 
peimitted. 

Leo Commission Ropoit 

Replying to Mr, Hope Simpson who asked when the first report 
ol the Ir.dian Public Services Comna'ssion wa.s likely to lie published, 
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J’rof. Richards said that he was not iu a jiositioii at present to add 
anything to luirl Winterton’s answer in the Commons of January 21. 
The Commission was still taking evidence. 

Kail ^Vdntolton suggested that the report of the Commi.ssion should 
he debated in the Commons as soon as it was published. (.Opposition 
cheers). Prof. Kiohards promised to convey tlio .suggestion to the Keador 
of the House. 

Pioycott of Ilritish Goods in Eomliay 

Fir Mitchell Thomson drew attention to the Bombay CorporatioJi’s 
tender formal oppo.sing Ihe use of British Empire manufactures except 
when they were not available elsewhere. 

Prof. Ricliiirds said that he had heard from the Government of 
India that the resolution bad boon pa..sscd hut ho had not yet hoard 
of ajiy action tuken thci-oon. 

Nizam’s claim to Berai' 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne and Col- Howard Bury with re,gard 
to the letter of II. K. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad to the Viceroy, 
elniming the Province of TJorar, Prof. Richards .said that ho understood 
that the Government of India was considering the letter. The represen¬ 
tations contained in the letter could not ho considered by Lord Olivier 
unless and until the letter vvas rceoivod in a constitutional maiinor 
through the Government of India. An iussuranoo had already been given 
that 110 stoyw would ho taken in any case without giving the people of 
Berar a full opi)ortunity of expressing their wishes. Asked .whether he 
had any information as to why the mattm- was only raised now and 
why there was such a long delay, I’rof. Richards asked for notice. 

The Kenya Committee. 

Replying to Mr'. ScuiT, Prof, liichards, Undei-Secretai'y for 
India, stated that the purpose of the Konya Committee, which the 
Government of India was appointing in accordance with the decision of 
the Imperial Confci'cnce, would not be limited to the proposed Immigra¬ 
tion Iaw. It would bo open to it to make roprosontations not only on that 
suhiect, but also on the operation of the Kranchiao Law and suggest 
modifications thereof if it was deemed advisable. 

Mesopotamian Situation 

Comniand.6r Keuworthy asked whether the Government had ooiiai- 
rlorod the situation in Mesopotamia and whether they contemplated any 
rrhango or modification of the policy of the lust Government and what 
was the estimated expenditure in Mesopotamia for the present year. 

Ml'. Macdonald I'Oplied that the Government woi-e carefully oonsi- 
deriiig the mattoi- in view of the obligations imposed by the Mandate 
on the one hand, and the undesirability of their remaining in Iraq any 
longer than neco.ssary to set the Ai'ab Government on its own foot on 
the other'. 

The estimated expenditure in Iraq from the British oxchoiiucr for 
the year ending March 31 was £6,900,000. 

He ur.deistood that a substantial reduction was anticipated for 
1924-25. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTy’s ASSURANCE 

On Feb. 20th, the National Council of the Independent Labor Party issued 
a statement fully re-associating itself with the demand of Indians for 
political and economic liberty, assuring Indian workers of its sympathy 
and support in their struggle against “inhuman” conditions, welcoming 
the release of Mr‘. Gandhi, and calling for the unconditional release of 
other Indian,s imprisoned for political offences. The statement reiterated the 
view that the Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urged the 
immediate appointment of a Commission to revise the Government of 
Iidia Act, and in view of the adoption of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
resolution by the Assembly, asked the British Government to consider 
the advi.sability of inviting the ropresentatrves of Parties in India to a 
Conference with regard to the acceleration of full Self-Goverrrment 

TUE STATEMENT OF LABOUR POLICY. 

The statemei,t of the Labour Government on Indian affair s was piomnsed 
to be made in the Lords by the Secretary of State on the 19th. Owing 
to some ir,di.spo.sition of Lord Olivier this was postponed trll the 26th. 
On P’ehiuaiy 25th. Mr. Saker asked whether Mr'. Richards would 
consider the desirability of appointing a commission to examine 
the working of the Mout-ford Reforms, with a view to seeing what 
gj-eater power,s and extensions of francliisc were immediately possible. 
Mr. Richards replied that the question was receiving consideration. 

Sir Henry Craik asked whether the House should understand that 
the Government would roverso the policy of the Act of 1919 by speeding- 
up the time for revision of the coiistitrrtioii. 

Kar l 'Wii.toiton asked if an opportunity would be given to the Ifouso 
to discuss the question of appointment of, a Royal Commission, in the event 
of Government deciding thereon, before the annouiicement was made. 
Mr. Richards replied that ho would convoy the suggestion to Lord 
Olivier. 

PREMIER SAYS IT IS NOT A STATEMENT. 

On the .same day, Fob. 25th, replying to Mr'. Wardlaw Millne and Mr. 
Hope Simpson, who asked whether the statement on India would be 
made in the Comnioi:8 concurrently with Lord Olivier’s .statement in the 
Lords, Mr. Macdonald said that Lord Olivier- was not making a general 
statemeiit. Ho was only r-cplying to a question but if there was a general 
desire for discussion on Indian affatr.s in the Commons, arr'angements could be 
made for consideration of the India Office Vote in the Committee of 
Supply, if representations wore made throrrgh the usual channels. He added 
that the Govt, were constantly devoting attention to the situation in India. 

Mr. Hope Simpson asked if the Premier would inform the House 
before the India Office issired any orders to India. Mr. Macdonald 
said that it wonld be impossible for him to give that pledge because 
the Government wore daily communicating with the Government of India. 

Mr, Hoi)e Sirnposn asked whether Mi'. Macdonald agreed that if 
the question of re-examination of the Act 1919 arose, this was a 
matter which should not lie settled before its being discussed in the 
House. Mr. Macdonald replied ; “Coi-tainly, no such large departure of 
policy can he contemplated without first informing the Commons.” 
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The following is a vetbatim report of Lord statement 

on India in the House of Lords on February 26th 1924. He said : 

Aflfiiirs ill Iiidiii arc giving His Maicsty’s (rovt. a very great anxiety, 

I wish to (leal first with the history of this matter. 

On August ‘.’0, '917 a declaration of noliey was made in the Commons 
hy the then Secretary of State for India a.s follows : — 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India are in complete accord, is that of infreasing association 
of Indians in every branch of administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to progressive realisation of 
Responsible Govt, in India as an integral portion of the British Empire." 

This was incorporated in the Preamhlo of the Government of Iiiditi 
Act of 1919. Thi,s declaration wa.s coupled with the following provision:— 

“ Pfogre-ss in lliii pjlicy can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the we'faro and advancement of 
India's peoples, must be the judges of the time and the measure of each 
advance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opjiortunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 
the extent to which they found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility”. 

The elections were hold in 1920. The Ttidiaii Homo Rule Fiirly and 
the Swarajists alistaiiiod from talcing part in those eloctious under the 
inflneiico of Gandhi. Tu order to show what was the fooling of the 
Party to which I belong, at th .t time, and what i.s their foeliiig now, 
I will ask leave to iiuote words used by my Right .Hon’hlo friend, the 
present Chanecllor of the Duchy oi Raiicastoj in the Hoirso of Commons, 

‘'To my mind (here has hoon no more lamontablo hlunder made by 
the Indian people than their refusal imder the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
to go to the Councils.” 

The oxpcviinent was, therefore, not started under the complete, eon- 
(iitii.is which were fontonii)lated. Some oxeeption has heeii taken to the 
woi'king of this criticism hy Indian Home Rulers as ill-chosen. I will 
deal with this criticism later, with a view to better undeistai.diiig ot 
how I (liii k (hat critiensm should ho interpreted, movoly observing now 
that it seems to me there is .some excuse for .some of the ol jootions 
which have been taken to it. 

Dkmands of the .SwARA.r Party 

In December 1923, fresh elections were hold for the Provincial I.egis 
lativo Councils and the Indian Legislative Assendily. The Swarajist Party 
decided on this occasion to take jiart in the elections and run theic 
candidates. On October llth, the Party issued over the signature of 
Pt. Motilal Nehru an election manifesto in which the basis of their pro¬ 
gramme was sot forth as follows;— 
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“The Swara^iya Paity Ijcliovos that the guiding motive of the 
British in govei'iiiiig India is to servo selfish interests of their own 
country, and that the so-called Reforiiis ai'O nioi’o blinds to further 
the said interests under the pretence of granting Responsible Govern- 
ment to India, the real object being to continue the exploitation of the 
unlimited resources of the i.onntry by keeping the Indians porraanently 
in sul)scrvient position to Hritiiin and denying them at homo and 
ahroad the most elementary rights of citinon.ship. 

“It is daily becoming abundantly clear that the British, while [>]-o- 
fessing I'Kjuality of treatment, are in pirictice sulijccting th(3 whoh; 

Indian nation to humiliation and insult in all parts of the world 

whoi-e tlie British influenco is snprcn\e. The Party notes with pride and 
satisfaction that the people of India ai-e resolved to submit no longer to 
the nationnl luimiliation imposed upon them l)y the autocratic will of 
their British ruloi's, and in full consonance with the Congress it expresses 
its eniphatio opinion that Indians have no optioji liut to continue to caiTy 
on the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation with the present 

system of Government until it is radically changed in accordance with 

the will of the people as expressed through their chosen representatives.” 

The practical progT'amuie of the Paity wa.s tlien thu.s laid down :— 

“The demand to be made by the mombei-s of the party on entering the 

IjCgislativo Assembly will, in effocit, lie that the right of India to control 
tlie existing macliinery and sy,stom of Government shall forthwith be 

conceded and given olfect to by the British Government and the 
British Parliament. Tlio imrnediato oliiectivo of the Party is the speedy 
attainment of full Dominion ,Statn.s, that i.s, .securing of the right to 

frame ii constitution, adopting sucli 1011011111017 and .sy.stcm a,s are most .suited 
to the conditions of tlie country and to the gcniu.s of the people. They will, 
when they are elected, pre.scnt on behalf of the country its legitimate demands 
as foimulated hy tlie Party as soon as the oloetions arc over, and ask for their 
acccjitance and fulfilment within roasonalilc time hy the Governmont.’' 

“If the domand.s ari; not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, an oc¬ 
casion will then ai'iso for the eloiTod irieTnbor.s belonging to the Party to adopt 
a iioliey of uniform, continuous and con.si.stont obstruction within the CouiieiLs 
w'ith a view to make Govorninciit through Coiiiicils impos.sil)le. But before 
adopting such a policy, the reprosentativ'es of the Party in the Counoils will, 
if necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining the express mandate of the 
oleelorates in this hohalf. In no case wdll any member of the Party accept 
office on that programme.” 

On that programme the elections were held, and in certain Presidencies 
this Swarajist l.’aity obtained strong representation, notably in Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and the Central Provinces, and so strong was the 
represoi.tation that, with the assistance of less out-spoken radical parties, 
they w'Ore able to command a majority ill the Councils, lam informed by a 
telegram which I received to-day that in Bombay obstructive tactics arc 
being imrsued in accordance -with that programme. Votes of ‘no confidence’ 
are moved and carried, and the Swarajist Paity refuse to take office. 
Moderate and noii-coiitroversial Bills, like Protection of Children Bill, in 
Bombay are thrown out by the Swarajist Party. 

I feel sure that Your Lordships will agree with me that the belief ex¬ 
pressed in that Election Manifesto which was signed hy Pt. Motilal Nehru, who 
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was one, of the niowt pfoiiii 2 ioiit Hijeakcrs of the Swarajist Party in the procee¬ 
dings last week in the Legislative Assemlily, is a inistakoii belief,—ill-informed 
ai d ill-infoned belief aixl unjustifiable belief. When I saw that extraoidinary 
ytionouncemei t, one of the first things I had to ask rnysolf was, what are the 
reasons 1 What is the ostotisililo justification for expression, hy a presumably 
icsponsible and intelligent i>olitinian, of such a view with regard to the pur- 
]ose aJid intentions of the Biitisli (lovernment ai d people conceridng India 1 
I took paiirs to infoiin myself by (Omnuinirations with the N'icoroy, by 
disciissioi’.s with my pul lie adviseis and by letters which i iei,eived from 
poisoiis aial rcfoinicis in India. 1 asked as many as 1 could of the Indian 
ffefotm Faity in this couiitiy in older io a,s(,eitain what were the ostensible 
aid arguable grout (Is for such tin umompromising pronouncement. 1 found 
that the ground-i and reasoJ s wtiro many, that the grouiais aial reasons 
wore many and cnreiisonal Its whiclt were adcant.ed for the feeling of mi,strnst. 
l et me give Your Loidsliips fiist some general reasons supplied mo by a 
very higb authority. He stiys, the alleged favouritism of the prerlomiuaiit 
Miitish Sersites ai.d appoii.tmei.t of the Lee Commis,siori, coiitrary to the 
wj.,ilies of the Legislatnio, failuio of Reforms to finance natiorrbuilding dcpait- 
nu'iits such a.s education, slow dcercaso of military expenditure, alleged 
f.m,utitism of Ilritish niiuaifadure'iii Store-purchase yioliey, measures taken to 
l .iiiish anl repress di.sotd(‘r even when the latter 1ms a polifital aspect, are 
intei preted in an extremely w ide ai.d liberal ,s)>ii it. 

J.OKD Finlav’.s Motion* 

1 lii.d again and again ceitain recurring' rcfert^nces to things wl ich seems 
lo rankle very gei.eially in the, minds of the Indian Home Rule Party. Tint 
lir.st is a matter to which 1 nogred I have to refer in Your Loidship’s 
House, but I urn gi(ing: you what me the grounds of mistrust, rca.sonablo 
and unreasonal fe. One general carso of di.stnnst in the miuids of the Indian 
Home Rule Paity is the resolution passed by Your l.ordships House on the 
motion of Iho noble and learned \ iscount Lend h inlay on the action taken 
I y the Goveriiincnt of li.dia in regatd tm General Dyer. I read the debates 
1.1 d also looked thiough the division list and 1 know what many of Your 
Lon^ships think on that matter. 1 want to take this opportunity on behalf of 
n,y.selt and the Parly to which 1 belong to say that 1 believe that the criticism 
( c Government of India’s action passed by YRnir Lordships’ House does not 
repicscnt tlie cipinion of a great majority of my follow countrymen. It may 
seem presuiini'ouous for me to speak on the subject, but in my otiicial life I 
have been ..onnected with paits of the world whore riots frciiuently occur and 
I have l,oen cotKveriied in two, in one of which one of my dearest friends lost 
bis life, and in f he other I .got a large, ridge on the liack of my skull by 
cunt.ict with wliat is known as rock stone. In both of those cases life liaci to 
lie taken. I speak as all administratois speak with full ;ipprociation of the 
mil's which should govoi'ii the protection of life in such matters, and the first 
in.pio.ssion I received of the Amritsar action was that if it had heoii taken by 
an officer of my own, it would have.led to his immediate suspei,sion from duty. 

Marcpiess CU RZON of KKDLKSTON: The Goalitioii Govornmout 
was ill ofli(o at the time of tJie AmritKar oeeurronce. 

* b'ur ihf lull ilebale m the Lonls on Lord Finlay's censure of the tJovt. of India 
for their ditapprovai of Qtnl, Lyer, the reader is referred to the Indian aiSNUAn 
KxofSTjiK P, 563 tt, Beq. 
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Lord OLIVIER. I bog your pardon. The conservative Party was in 
office when the Swairijist manifesto was written and the Conservative Party 
have an obligation laid uiwn them owing to resolution passed by Your Lord' 
.ships that many of Your Lordships were sympathisers. 

Marquess Cur/.on ; The Conservative Party was not in power at the time. 
It took place in 1919. The Coalition Covernment was then in office. 

Loid Olivier : I entirely agree with the noble Marquess. I was discussing 
what were the icasons for the extraordinai’y pronouncement in the Swarajist 
manifesto of Octobcj' last and one of the reasons wiis that as the Cmiservative 
Covorinnent was then in Office the Indian people would have imputed to them 
sympathy v'ith resolutions passed by this House. I hope I make myself clear. 
I am speaking of the Ciuiscs of distrirst expressed in the manifesto of last Octo¬ 
ber but, according to the paviors I have been reading lately, soreness crops up 
again in connection with the deplorable incident at Jcito in which Sikhs wore 
killed la.st week. It is obviously otie of the unfortunate things which act un¬ 
justly and as I heliove have pj’cjudiced many Indians against the attitude of 
English people. 

‘tiik steel frame’ speech * 

In the second place, there is the injudicious language used by Mi'. Lloyd 
George in a speech in Parliament which is known throughout India a.s the 
‘Stool Frame’ speech, in which he c.ompai-ed quite justly, so far as the present 
time is concerned, the Iiidi.ui Civil Service to a steel-frame upon the stability 
of which the whole structure of the Indian Government rests. I do not think 
any exception can be taken to that phrase under the prc.scnt conditions. 

Rut ho went oil to say, being earned away liy his enthusiastic admiration 
for the Indian Civil Service, “whatever wo may do in the way of strengthen¬ 
ing the Government of India, one institution we will not interfere with, we 
will not deprive of its functions and privileges, and that i.s the Rritish Civil 
service in India." This wars directly contrary to the statement of August 
20th 1917 which said that we should progrc.ssivoly Indiaiiise the .service 
and that the position of the Rritish Civil Service in India would be modi¬ 
fied obviously if you are (;ontem\'lating the establishment of self-Govern- 
mont in India. It is in the long I'nii impos-sihlo to say that you will main¬ 
tain intact, as Mr. Lloyd George promised that he would maintain intact, the 
Indian Civil Service. It was a prediction which appeared to be a deiiar- 
turc in policy from that wliich His Majesty’s Govt, had already laid down. 

It was seized upon and is constantly quoted in India as the “steel 
frame” speech. This is one of the considerations which is constantly pointed 
out when I ask the Indians why they consider that Biitish Government 
has changed its policy. They say, “Lloyd George told us so”. I do not 
know whether that is ade<jnatc i-ea-son for hclieving that there has been a 
change in policy, because we have it on very good authority that the 
speeches to which I have referred arc sometimes adapted to the immediate 
purpose in hand, and the immediate purqiose in hand on this occasion 
was the encouragement and enhearteiiing of that splendid Civil Mervice 
which he was eulogising. 

Unfortunately the other Paity to the contract was listening, and although 
it is possible to make these encouraging statements to two ditforent parties 
when they are in two different rooms and to suppose, when they come 
together, you can get rid of the idea which you implanted in two different 
* For this* speech of Mr. Llojd Geoipe lee 1. A. B. Vol. 11. p. 20» xxv. 
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minds, it cannot be so when a speech is made in Parli .n.ent bocai'iso 
it is immediatoily telegraphed all over India and when it is in contradictiorr 
with the statement ^vhich was already made in I’arliamont, Mr. Lloyd George 
had Leon injudicious though I do not suppose i'oi' a momoit that he intondod 
to be or could possibly have nieaiit that it was the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to stop Indianisation of the Indian Civil Service, and to establish 
for all time in India the Jlritish administrative organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service. 'I’lio declaration of August ‘20th 1917 dertnitcly promised a tiansitiou 
in that respect. 'I’hat is one of tiio cairscs of the unfortunate mi.strust, 
and I think Your Lord.ships will agree with me, on tlio whole, an irrational 
and not wcll-ii if erred cau.so. 

S.tLT Tax Cekttfication. 

In the thii d place there was the Cci tifieation of the Salt Tax last year. 
The GovcT'imieiit of India decided that it wa.s noeossaiy that they .should balanco 
iheir Budget and that tliey could not balance their Budget witliout doubling tho 
salt duty. 

When tho A.s.semhly throw out tlic vc.soiutiou doubling tho salt ta.x, tho 
Goveriimoiit of India had to certify, as is provided in tho case of cm tain 
Crown Colonics as well as India, that this was essential in public interirst and 
that tho resolution must hecorne law. That produced an uiifortnnate cifcct 
in India a.s that kiml of action always does, in my own exporioiioo whortjvor 
it has been had recourse to in Colonies, it has been held to he a direct slap in 
the face and stultification of wliat the elected members in India and elscwliero 
consider to bo tho 6rst principle of democratic Govo’nmont, that you shall not 
have taxation withovtt representation an<l that representatives of the peo\ilo 
should decide iu matters uf taxation. 'I'hc unfortuiiate \)ait of the matter Has 
that there was doulilo prejudice. 1 I’omcmhor that many yoai’s ago I wa.s 
brought nil to regard tho Freiioh Revohitiou as liaviug been bronght a1x)ut 
by the imposition of the odious gahedle or Salt Tax. I think most of u.s have it 
ingrained in our bones to rogai'd the .salt tax a.s peculiarly inic]niton,s and a 
horrible form c-f taxation. That is ccitainly voi-y widely hold in India hocauso 
every woman who goes to buy a faithing’s worth of salt in the market and next 
week w.is to htry another lialf-f.arthing’.s worth, fuid.s that t.axation has 
heon increased. 

You liave millions of people affoiited by a tax wliich although tho amount 
is infinitesimally small is felt througin rit the countiy and has produced a real 
popular feeling against tho action of the Viceroy in over-riding, as ho is held to 
have done, the first priiiciplc.s of tho New Constitutioir. 

The Kenya Question. 

The fourth and tho nrost iropoitant consrdenitiorr is what is known a.s the 
Kenya hu.siness. 1 hope my noble friend on my right will not tlrink that I am 
going to say anythirrg which need cause liim any appi'olicn,sion or niica.sino.s.s. 
He may he rogardirrg mo as a paticiit in the dcntist'.s chair I'cgards the dciitist. 
But I assure him 1 certainly shall not brut him, but I entertain certain foolrng.s 
in regard to Kenya which I feel bound to express in this house. I 
was associated last summer with a number of persons. Members of Bailiamoiit; 
in tho other Hoaso, ;tnd other.s who had hoen much intorcsted for many 
years in the fate of African natives, and it was, if I may say so, enormous 
satisfaction to us when the noble Duke of Devoushir e, after consider ing tho 
whole Kenya uuCfition, definitely laid down for tho Covernment of Keriya 
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piiiiciple that had been Jidopted in tho covoriaiit of the League of nations for 
the Go^t. of niardated tenitoiies, thus exter.ding that piiuciplo to the British 
Lnipiie. This is a great ai.d lasting aehievcmont on the pait of the iiohle 
Thihe for which all who are interested in native affairs arc profour.dly thankful. 

He said that wo .should administer the Konya Colony not primarily in tho 
intere,.sts of the White settlers and not primarily in the interests of Indians, but 
l)iTnaii'y in tho iiiterests of, ai.d as tinstcc,s for, tho natives of tho Kenya 
Colony. Ceitain questions weio raised with I'egard to the privileges of White 
persons and Ir.dians. 'the demands, neither of White settlors i;or of Indiaiis with 
regard to the fiaiiohise, w'ei'e acceded to, and that which is practically a Crown 
Coloiiy system of Goveiiiment was e.stal!lishcd, whereby the Crow'ii ard its 
1 omii.ces were put in suyrremc toiitiol. Three decisions were taken wLich 
Iiidiai:,s have felt to ho very gi-iovou,sly injurious and insulting to themselves. 

'1 Iks hist was a (cnijiaratively mil oi' matter of tho reservation of lai:d 
in the IJighlai.ds, ai d the iiiohibition of its sale to Tndiaris. I do i.ot think 
this tan bo toi sidoicd to be in aiiy wavy a r eally sul stantial gTicvai:ce. 

Th(! sccoi-d wa.s the statement that Immigration Reguliition.s must be 
laid down in older to pi (tort the natives of Keiiya against the ecoioniic 
er mpetition of the iiativc.s of li dia. No in niigiation Icgislalron has at 
premt been passed or r.doiitcd at tb.e time when this iuimigiation 
legislation wins pi( miffd. 'Ilieio had been (orsidotable increase of Ii.diiui 
in inigiai.ts, wlirh really only iepic.soi.tcd an introase on the iiitlnx 
tbat had takin plain (lurirg the War’, aid the Colonial GoVernmciit 
li:d sure icaicn for alaini. I.ccai legislation wins yiassed in ie.spcct of 
the In niigiatioii Oulii ante which was sent Home to tho Colonial Office. 

'1 ho Colonial Office considered that the provisions of this draft 
Ordinance were quite unnecessarily diastie, and said that tho draft 
Oidinante uorild i ot do. 'Ihey referred it hack for a fresh Ordinanie, 
and tlieie the matter stai ds at the pr-eaei,t time. Meanwhile, under the 
agicciiiei.t made at tlie Imperial Conference, a Committee of Indians 
has been apiaiintcd wiiich is to deal with the. interests of tho Indian.s in 
the Doiniriioiis, ai d this Committee will have the opportunity of considering 
and making reyire.sentaticns on any immigratioir laws which may lie pa.sscd with, 
vegaid to the ecci i inrc effects of Indian imniigration irito Kenya., 1 have given 
attention to the matter at d I went into tho controv easy ot la.st sprang with 
rogaid to Africa. I have been all my life primarily concerned with tho 
interests of Africa! s aid the Negro races, ai d I have no prejudice whatever 
ill favor of admitting Ii.diiUi.s in injuiioii.s competition with tho African natives, 
rathei' the reverse. 

I iiiiist say, hower or, fiorn my own investigations iiito the subject, that I 
have i.erer seen any evil rcsnlts manifested in tho Kenya Colony or 

elscwbeio by the in,iiiigratioii of Indian settlers. My exporionco has liccn 

that their intei este do rot coiitlict, tint that alino.st universally Indian ,scttler-.s 
are of valuo to tlie iommunitie.s which they enter. Consoiiucntly, my 
own feci rig is ai d alvvays has heen, tlnu 1 should like, on behalf of the 

Govciiinici.t of Ii dia, to tic sure that a cciy soiii d and .strong case has 

been made out befoic agreeing to the rc.strictions upon Indian immigration 
ii.to Africa, aid that, if tlusre is any economic ai'.mmicnt in support of 
sUch restriction, 1 should like it to lie tolly ronsidered. I am .sure that 
that cciiise will he taken by the Secretary of .Stale for the Colonics and 
by tire Cndei-Secretary. I am sure that they are going to appi’oach this 
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i|uestioii I'f tho necessity for reatnctioii 1141011 immigration with [lerfootly 
fair and straightforward minds and without any 4)r(!judico or any dosiro 
to exclude Indians, but with absolute detenriination to tost the niattoi' on 
its jn'oved economic merits. If it should be 4irovcd that Indian immigration 
is deleterious to the natives of Kenya, then I cannot imagine that Indians 
would roxmdiato what they now snpxioit, namely, the doctrine that these 
territories are first to bo administered in the interests of their native 
inhabitants. .1 have alisolute conlidence in the Kocrotary of S'ato for 
tho Colonies and in tho TJndei-Secrctary for the Colonies that they 
are going 10 1m' as l arefnl in doing justice in this matter a.s 1 , who siieak 
on hchalf uf tlie interests of India, could 4iossilily desire them to be. 


Then, there is tho matter of fuiiiehise, which ]i,is iransed the greatest 
ronsteriiation and irritation in India, heeause we have estahlished in 
Kenya dilFei-eiTial fraiiehiso as between Indians and White men, neither 
of them being tho oiigina! deniy.ens of the rountry. 'J'hat, of eonrso, is 
a griovani.e against which Indians in the Dominion of South Afi'ica have 
been struggling for years. It is ibe, gricvaiiec which bi'ought Mr. (hindhi 
into being as an inllnontial fartoi' in bidian a.ffairs. It is a new dc4iartnre in 
our Crown Colonies, 'i’lie Crown C'olony of Ibitish Cniana, which dcHire.s 
to have Indian immigration, has 4<nblished a statement that there is no 
differentiation against Indians in that (dnlony. Defore the W'hite I'apor was 
issued, we harl the report known as the ^Vood-\\'intel■toll i-eport, and in 
tliat reiKirt, tliey did not rccoinnieiid discrimination. They rocomiiiendod 
tho iiriiiciiile wliiih we have always ado4)tcd in oui- West Indian and 
Ubist African Colonies, namely, equal framdiise, for all 4icrsons of equal 
ilualilioatioii, and nhoy were (iiiitc in-iqiarod to say that, “ if you have a 
large niiiidier in youi' Colonies, yon should have such a franchise as will 
e.xijludo those who are not (ittcif to exeieise it.” 

That was itie iirinciple to wliich 1 myself agreed, and with which 1 wa.s 
symxuvthctic, hut the Jfukc of Devonshire eas not able, in arranging tho 
compromise sertlonient, to see his way to adojit that. He rdoiited tho 
ptincqilo whieli would always, 1 am afraid, he a cause of soreness 
to Tndiai'S and to myself, becanse I associated myself cntiiely with 
what my predecessor Lord feel said, namely that this kind uf 
diserimination liet'veen franchi.ses is one of the things which are most 
dangerous to the unity of the llritish Knqiire. This 4irincipl0 I have 
hold all niy Ide. If you want to disiuiit and hreak iqr tho fi-itish 
Empire, the way to do it i.s to make tints discrimination hetween one 
race and anoiker on the ground of color and not on the ground of 
ijualilieatioir. 

However, my Lords, 1 want to nia,ke an ap4ical to Lilians iiitorested 
in tho matter, and to those who feel with tliein, to have a little 4>aticnee. 
Crown Colony Covornnumt i,s not an ideal Constitution. In a Crown 
Colony Coveriimeiit, it apiieai-.s to me, it is not at all necessary that 
you should expect to have exactly Ihe same 4 )rincipl( 3 .s of franchise as 
you would have under a clearly eonstifuted democratic Hovornment. Its 
reprosontaHons ai-c not airanged f'oi- the piiiqioses of eontrol, because 
elected im'mbors cannot conti-ol the (TOi-ernment. The .Secretary of ,State 
controls the Covcinment. These i-eiiresentations are conceived in order 
that variou-s sections of the iiopulatioii may lie adequately represented. 
I myself liave served in the Colony, where 1 went out owing to the 
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recommendations of an eminent financier, and where all the elected 
memlois of the Council had resigned their appointments.. I had to 
conduct the whole session without any elected memlieis. Then there 
was a flesh election and elected momlicrs came back. 

Ill Konya the attitude ha.s been taken that Indian members of tho 
Council will not vote for tho new Constitution Bill, and will not come 
into the new Council, when constituted, as lepreseiitative members. I am 
convinced that that is politically, and from tho poii.t of view of common 
seite, an unwise policy. You must look at the fact that a Ciown 
Colony Constitution is not a satisfactoty thing. Ihe purpose of it is 
to give representation to various ii.tcichts aid any interest which docs 
i:ot take advantage of such representation as is given to it is doing 
haim to its coi stitiieids. 'Ihc way to advance is to go back iiito tho 
Ccni cil, to woik in ihe, Cciiiicil. I feel stiongly that discrimination is 
iiijiaici'S, lilt still, having rceard to the ]uiiposes of such a tiansitional 
Constitution as that of Kcriya Colony, I do deplore tho attilude that 
is I cing encouraged by li diaii Swarajists. That is how the position 
rests. The Jj dinn Committeo whiih hies ba'cn appointed will, on this 
point as on others, have every opportunity of making such lepresenta- 
tion as it may think right to His Majesty’s Goveriiincnt, and the 
Bccretaiy of btatc for the Colonies will fully corsider those roprosonta' 
tions. 

I have row ii cheated the principal difficulties which I find to bo 
rankling in the mil els of Ii dial s. ) return to tho proooedings in tho 
Ir.dian Legislative As.scnilily. The opening of tho proceedings in tho 
I.cgiKslativc Assembly took the foim of a lesolntion moved by Mr. Kingrr 
chariar, claimiiig the immediate giant of lull Kcsporsible Govornment to 
India. In icepect of that resolntioii, moved by Mr. Kniigacliaiiar, the 
suggestion of the principal signatory of the document from which. I have 
quoted was ill the foim of the following amciidmcnt;— 

“(a) This As.sciTibly recommci ds to the (.JoveriiorGciicral-irj-Coiiiicil to 
take stris to have the Goveii.ment of India Act revised with a viow' 
to cslablishii g inll responsible Govoii ment in India." 

Your- I oidships aie aware that the Govcriinieiit of India Act 
piovides that r.ot later than 1929, a Royal Commission shall bo sent 
out ill Older to coisidcr wTiat fuitlier modifications can bte niado in the 
Indian Govcii niei.t. This resolution claims an immediate overhaul in the 
systcni of Goverrment, it coi.tinucs, ai d tor the said pioposo; 

"(6.) To suinmou at an early d.-itc a ropre.seiitative R’oural Table Con 
ferenco to recommend, with duo roeaid for tho protection of rights 
and inteicsts of impoitant minorities, a scheme of Constitution for India : 
and 

“(e) After dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
before ihe newly olocLed Indian Legislature for its approval and to submit 
the same to tho British Parliament to 1 o ombediod in a Statute.” 

That, of course, w'as an entire depaitui-e from llio princi)'lcs laid down 
in the Government of India Act and from the roconunendations of the 
Joint helcct Committee of the Houses of Loids and Commons upon that 
Act. The Horne Member, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, in coir 
currenco with His Maesty’s Government, took this line. For tho prosoiit, 
we stand by tho piovisions of tho Government of India Act. It must lie 
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iwiuiitted that no proper opportunity has hceu given for the working of 
the Legislatures for tliroc yeai's. 

Let us first examine what are the iiiconvoniences, what are the faults 
in the working of that Act which can he remedied witliout any fresh 
legislation, what are the complaints of its work as an instrument for the 
effioieiit carrying on of Government, i.ot as an id<wl Oonstitutioji hut for the 
purposes for w hich it was constituted, a transitional instrument for carrying 
on public services. Let us fir.st examine these. W’l; v, ill tli mi go on. 

Defects fn the Reforms Act 

Sir Malcolm Hailey promised to investigate what modifications can he 
made in the provisions of the present Act iiy rule.s which may he made 
under the Art, which rules will re(|uire the eonsent of Parliament, either 
hy resolution or on being laid before Pailiauumt. If that course were 
taken it would remove, or should remove .so far as possible, any working 
defects which might give excuse for Non-eo’operatiori with the present 
.scheme of the Government of India Act. AVe could not .see our way to 
go further than tint. 

It atipeared to us that to accept or to indicate that we might be 
prepared to aecept, on the recommendations of a Round Tahlo Gonforcnce, 
a new scluime for now ostahli.shing full .Kespoiisihle Government in India, 
three years only after the institution of the scheme of Reform which was 
adopted heoanse we were convinoed that the estalili.shment of full Respousihlo 
Government would he woi'se than poiilous, would be disa.strous to the 
peoples of lititiii, au<l when the purposes which that transitional scheme, 
was designed to ftUfil have not been availeil of, it would be a responsibility 
which Ilii- Miijcstj’s Govornmeiit are not t>repared to accept. Thove, then, 
at preseiit, is how the matter rests. We liave had a full doljate in the 
Assembly, aid tlie Home Momher for India lias stated very fully tli.i 
views of His Majesty’s Govermnent. 1 should like to read to you Sir 
Malcolm Hailey's Dbaervations. Speaking on Febi un.ry 13, ho said ; 

“ We have again considered the position very carefully, and I am 
anxious to emphasise tliat in wdiat I say, 1 speak with the full authority 
of His Majesty’s Government 

“ We stid hold to the position I took up then on behalf of the 
Government. Before Ills Mijesty’s Government are able to consider the 
question of amending the conSLiUitiou, as distinct from such amendment 
of the Act as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfec¬ 
tions, there must be full investigation of any defects or difficulties 
which may have arisen in the working of the transitional Constitution 
now in t arce 

" 'n 1919 Ihe Parliament after the fullest consideration laid down a 
scheme, transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefii’ly devised, w th 
a view t:> effecting steps necessary for progressive realisation of the ideals 
cmboiiicd in the preamble of the Acr, Jt is not to be supposed that 
I he British people would be liglitly inclined to con.sider a change in 
tliat Constitution, and it is bound to concentrate attention, for the 
present, on such imperfections in working as may have been disclosed. 
If our inquiries into ttie detects of the working of the Act show 
feasibility and ttie possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to 
say, by the use of the rule-making power already provided by Parlia¬ 
ment under the Statute, we are vvillling to make recommendafions to 
this effect. But if our inquiries show that no advance is possible 

36 
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without amending the Constitution, then the question of advance must 
be left as an entirely open and a separate issue on which the Govein- 
ment is in no way committed." 

That is the statement Sir Malcolm Hailey veiy carefully framed, and 
1 thought' it well to read it to Your Lordships’ Ilou-i.o so that you might 
know exactly what has been the position of the (Tovoriiment of India and 
His Majesty’,s Hovornment in this matter. 

Now. T want to expound very shortly, if I can, what is the position of 
His Maje.sty’s yn-esent Government towards this ipiestion. His Majosty’.s 
present Govornmont, as Sir Malcolm Hailey sfcitcd in his observations, 
arc in sympathy with the purpose of the Home Rule Party in India. 
They are in syiiqiathy with the purposes of the Montagu-Chclmsford 
Reforms, that is to say, yirogress towards Home Rule, hut their view is 
that unlefcs the Parliamentary system is welded together by predominant 
common interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards, no 
theoretical Gonstitutioii that may bo arrived at by a concordat among 
leaders of divergent interests for the move purpose of establishing an 
ostensibly democratic form can prevent it from hying asunder. Thi.s has 
so far been found to he the case in Ireland, largely because the dividing 
power of ditferenco in religion is stronger than the uniting force of 
•common political iiitero.st,s. This is very much more the case in India, 
as I need not laljor to point out to your Lordships’ House. 

Hindu Muslim Unity 

The concordats foi- common political action which the Hindu loaders 
have recently made with Muhammadan Ic.aders have disi)leased their 
followers on both sides, and have merely exacerbated mutual iiitoloraiice 
and antagonism, exViibitod l.iy inerea.se in cow-killing and increased ytlaying 
of bands ovitside Muslim mosques between the whole sections of com¬ 
munity, for whom these divergent religion,s arc a much stronger moving 
and guiding foi'co than any common X)olitical interest. When these 
religious rivalries arc aroused we have soon again and again, and quite 
I'ecently in Malabar, for instance, how niiconti'ollable and murderously 
they act. 

The intero.ste of a small enfranchised class of Hindus in maintain¬ 
ing their position and distinction over outcasto masso.s are infinitely 
stronger than the common political interest of the two classes. 

The interests of Muslim leaders, as again wo have recently seen, 
tend to be eotorminous rather with Islam than with either India or the 
British Commonwealth. Mr. Gandhi has faced this iaot, the y»redomin- 
ance of religious over secular iiitcrc.st in his countrymen, as fundamental, 
and builds his policy on it. 

Mr. Gandhi 

I am glad, and the Party that I represent are glad that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, because it is repugnant to human fooling 
that a man of his character should be treated as a criminal. But the 
terrible practical reactions of his philosophically innocent teachings merely 
illustrate the excecssos into whieh the Indian popular temperament is 
prone to be driven by anj such fennont. We have had our precedent 
in revolutions of evangelicalism in England and Eirropc. 

Mr. Gandhi denounces and condemns the whole idea of Western 
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(lemociacy on which Swarai leaders, or, at any rate, the Hindu section of 
them, are working and on which we have hoen trying to work for India in 
the Morley-Minto and the Moiitirgu-Chelmsfoid Kefonns. Not less conr 
pletcly do Koy of Berlin and his Communist missionaries from the ilolshevist 
school at Tashkent condemn ai,d denounce the Imorgeoise ropuhlicaiiism of 
the Swaraj movomeiit, demar.ding dictatorship for the proletariat, and 
i maiicipation of outcasto aid Ion cr caste masssCF. 

The Maiijness CURZON 1 am sorry to intcrruiit tlie nol le Lord, but 
ia ho reading from any document or is ho giving us the considered 

opinions of His Majesty’s (Jovornmont at this stage of his speech 1 

Ijord OLIVILR.—Yes. All that I have read from this paper is the 
opinion of His Majesty’s G'ovoi-iiment. 

To ( ontinue my olsorvation.s on this poii,t: among these three, we have 
pinned oiir iaith to the \iu)gramii;c of constitutional democracy, but w^e 
t laim to ki ow 1 y contni ies of experience in Europe and America the laws 
aid foi.ditiois indispeiisable for a stable working of that system, which is 
lot native to India, HI d it is perfectly plain to ns that those conditions are 
lot at present established in India, and cannot bo established at a few 

months' notice iiy the deliberation of a Roiir.d 'rablo Conference or the 

piematuro appointment of a Commission ui.dor the (Jovornmont of India 
Act. I woul'l like, fur a moment, to mako excursions into analogical 
hstoi'ical .survey. 

I belong to the Raity, and I have belonged to that Party for foity years, 
which has achieved a certain amoimt of politicM .success. The i)uko of 
Noitluimbcrlai d, who si'okc the other day in this House, deplored the fact 
that the precepts of the venerable Mr. Hyi.dmaii bad i.ot been followed 
ly that Paity. Iho precepts of the venevallo Mr. Hyi.dman, who 
was the fii.-t irissionaiy of h'ocialism in this country, were practically 

that the h'ocialist movement sbonld go on until the; clay w’as ripe, and 

that then tlierc slunihl be a icvolntion aid the Dictatorship of tho 
Pioletariat. The Paity to which 1 belong dofeatcrl Mr. Hyndman’s Party. 
'I he hecond International has been able to exercise, 1 think, a considerable! 
intiuence upon the Paity piogiamnes of Socialism in tho rest of Europe. 
1 rememlier that al out thiity yeais ago I was at tho International 
Congress at Zurich, at which many of those toriiblo revolutionaries were 
pi'e.scnt. There was the l>riti,sh 'Deputation of aliont fifty, of whom 

some thiity were British Trade Unionist,s, four w'Oic Memhors of Par¬ 
liament, aid there wore Mr. Piokaid of the Duihaiii Minors, Mr, Davies 
of the Binniiigham Bms.s Founderers, Councillor Hob,son of ,Sheffield, 
Mr. Beriiard Shaw, with my himihle .self as Secretary of tho British 
Section. There was also a gontlcmaii whom Viscount Cecil no doubt 

knows, Mr. E. J. Whelan, who is a memlior of that Intoriiational gang 
of revolutionaries which i,s now occiipioci in eiideavoiii'ing to snboidinato 
aims to arbitration, and another gang which ia trying to do the same 
ill regard to indinsfry. The Party to which I belong did not stmt off 
as did the earlier So(;iiili.st.a. Tho first thing it had to have wa.s an 
intelligent and understanding constituency which would know what they 
Avcrc driving at, and would rally unitedly their rBpro,sentativos. In Par¬ 
liament here, as in all our political development, wo did not begin at 
tho top, but at tho bottom. YVe saw that there could lie no Parlia¬ 
mentary staliilitj wluitovcr, and no progress in any kind of change or 
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revolution, unless the Parliamentary Constitution and representation were 
based upon a real, vital, organic constituency of common interests and 
understanding, which as 1 have said, is singularly absent in India. 

We say that it is impossible for the Indian people, for Indian politi¬ 
cians, at o]ice to leap into the saddle and administer without disastrous 
religious and other dissensions an almost ideal Constitution which might 
be framed, when ■we contemplate the interval which shall occur liefore 
the revision of the Constitution. We do not look at it in this way. Wo do 
not say—[ mention this as I notice that some offence has been taken at this 
—w'e will make you a nice little half-way Constitution, wo will put in nice 
Covernors and intelligent officials to show yon how to woi’k British Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions. Wo say, you have to arrive at the othei- side of the 
river. You have to arriv-o at respojjsible govcrnmoiit. We provide you, 
accoi'ding to the best of oui’ aliilities, with what wo think, and what you 
think, so far as wo can make out, is a sea-worthy boat. The ojily way 
you can get to the other side of that river is liy getting into the boat and 
rowing. It is no mse wdiatevcr to stand on the bank, to rcfu.se to got into 
the boat, and to say that we are not going to go anywhere without responsi¬ 
ble political govcrnmoiit. This is a case of Soluitur Amhulando. You must 
get into the boat if you want to make political institutions stable. You 
must liecomo a Member of Parliament and have a constituency. You must 
learn to work with per.sons who ditfor from you, without at once calling 
for a holy war from your followers, aii experiment, however, which has 
largely been followed in Ireland, where they resorted to methods which 
seem likely to be popular in India. There is of course that danger, and 
it is the view of the Labor Party that you must build up not only your 
political Party, but your political constituency. That can only bo done by 
Parliamentary expoiience ranging over a certain number of years. 

Nikh Religiou.s Revival 

Before I pass from this terrilile danger of religious fanaticism, to 
which 1 referred us being dominant in India, I want to mention one very 
painful occurrence which has been bionglit to my notice in the last few 
days, and upon which, 1 think, the House would like to have some informa¬ 
tion, namely the late recrudosconco of killing and conflicts in the Pan.iab, 
among tlie Sikhs. 1 will deal with this matter as briefly as 1 can, but it is 
one about which your Lordsfiips will want to know, as far as can be 
ascertained, the facts. The Sikhs ai'c a religious denomination. They 
are not racially donorninational, and though they properly belong to a 
tribe, they are a very ancient stock, one of the most ancient European 
stocks, according to Pr ofessor Arthur Keith, a,.d one of the finest both in 
brain conforrnStioii and in bone conform.ation, of any of the races that ever 
appeared on the earth. I know an Englishman who came into contact 
with the b'ikhs and who has the greatest admiration and affection for them. 
They are a people of a fine, am ieiit, noble race and they are one of those 
ancient and noble races which have, if 1 may say so, a constitutional 
apprehension of the sviiritual life. They are profoundly icligious. 

Some little time ago, the ,Sikhs had a religious revival. They found 
themselves iir this position, that the shrines that had been established for 
the reading of their scriptures and for the worship of gods had in later 
times fallen into the hands of corruirt priests, Mahants, who had takerr 
possession of properties and annexed shrines and were abusing their 
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aiithoi'ity t'oi' tliG jmrposes of gain mid dissipation. Thn Hikli rolifio-.H 
coinmuiiity olarnored for roform. Thoy formed thoiiisolFOs into a purit.in 
icfonu niovoinoiit. It i.s nafortnnate tint tin ,Sikh-i wore not plisod, 
M'heii their Reformation came, as 've were. If thi.s thing h id tikon pi i,:a 
in this ooniitry, it would hive heoii solved without rliffienlty. Th )rei.;ir 
ing Prinoe would have placed liiimself at the h'.;ul of the refor n move¬ 
ment. He would hsivo deelared himself a defender of the Faith, iiid himself 
would have eoiitiscated the disputed properties, and would hive hestovvod 
rhoin upon hi.s iirineip.d roligioii.s .siipp.irters. The time has jiissed when 
that simple mode of procedure nan ho adopted, airl siu h a method did 
not 00 ,cur to the authorities of the Paiijah. The Puritan Wikhs took idie 
law into th sir own liuids, and following a very august example, they 
thcmsfslvo.s s lid tlrit it, was written in their scripture,s ; “your hmis.t shill he 
Ciillod the house of ) rayer, the.so men h ivo iii.ifhe it a don of thiov'e.s,’’.and 
they wont into the temple and cloarcd thom out. 'I’hoy hioke down the 
tahJc'S of the inoncy-ehangor.s, and tlio .seats of those who sold doves, and 
turned out tlio pro.stitutes, and other .source,s of gain that the Mahants were 
u.sing in these jilaccs. 

That was a very simple, imritaii, direct action. 'Fh it kind of action 
jioeos.sarily led to violence. In the Hrst place, the Mah.infes themselves 
.suffered violence, and in the .sei.-ond iilaoe, when the Mahaiits s.aw whit 
was coming upon tlio.a, they organi.sed a hand of tollowoi',s with long stave,s, 
kerosiuo tins,, torches, and liic-ai'iiis, and lay in wait for the paoplo that 
M'ero coming to turn them out. When those people had come into the 
Temple thoy shot down and ni.assacied a largo niiiuhor of tliem mid tli.iy 
poured kerosiiie upon them and hiiriit thon, —a very horrible thing. I 
have soeu a telegram to the Prime Minister, and 1 have seen a long, 
printed docuiuent .sent to Membci'S of Parliament, reporting this atrocoty 
and laying it upon the shoulder,s of the Hoveriimeiit a.s having supiiortud 
the .Vlahant, igiioriiig altogether the fact that the Mahant iv,a.s iniinodiately 
criininally piosocuted and transported. That was carefully left out of 
record and out of 1 he .statement .sent here to the Prime Ministri', app.iventiy 
hy a resjionsihlo person. However, Hovcrnmont took action, and very 
rea.sonable action. The Government said; ‘d,ot us establish a Sikh Po.ii'd 
of Control, which .shall ho made the repo.sitory of all th ,'. intore,st,s of the 
.Sikh religion and of the pniperty of the Sikhs, .so that the,sc Temples 
may he administered in the iiiti:iro.sts of the Sikh religion.” That law 
Avas pas.sod, hut it I'e.iiaiiied a deai.1 letter. 


The Nabha Question 

Why did it I'omain a dead letter ? Because the Sikh movement had 
l.iccii laid hold of by tlic political niovemoiit at Amrit.s.ar, which i.s the eonti-e, 
a.s your Lordships are aware, of revolutionary propaganda and disturhaiieo. 
To cut a long .story short, this last tragedy was directly oiigiiieered in order 
to create a fracas between the Govoniinont and the Sikhs, so that it could 
be said that the British desired to repeat the tragedy of Amrits.-ii-, uJid .shoot 
down honest, i'elig,ious Sikhs. Advantage \v:us taken of the fact that 
the Maharaja of Nabha had been deposed—no, not exactly deposed, the 
Maharaja of Nabha was a profligate and a vicious ruler, who entirtjly ignor¬ 
ed the interests of his country for several years. W<d did not then interfere. 
Flo had committed outrages upon the subjects of the iioighbouriiig Maharaja, 
and the latter brought action against him. The matter was judicially dealt 
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with, 'live whole rccoicl of the Maharaja of Nahha W’as gone into, ai d 
it wr.s intimated to him that he should pay eompersation to his neighbour, 
ai d should umit hi.s effito in favour of his son, his son heing placed under 
Eegei cy. The people of Nalba were perfectly coi.tcnt at this. They know 
that they had got a good riddance. 

But the ccntial rovolutionaiy conmittco at Amritsar laid hold of this, 
aid I have seen r.cvvspaireis deliberately rcpncscnting that this was an 
act of oppres.sion on the part of the British (lovcn,merit, who wished 
to depose aid de.stioy a patriotic Sikh Chief, ai.d that the British 
Coven nient were iritci ditig to do,secrate the shrines of the Sikh religion 
in Nalha. 'Ihey therefore oigani.scd a niovemont from a hut.dred miles 
or so away. They sci.t iistructiors to teligiou.s Jathas, simple-minded 
puritai s, that the shrines of their religion were being oritraged, ai d that 
they must go in piilgrimagc aid claim (heir right of pvraying ai d reading 
the scriptures in these shrines at .laito. The pnlgrims themselves kiiow 
r lit why they came. They said that “these are the orders of the 
Con mitteo. It i.s pait of our Hikh law that we must obey the laws 
of our spiritual .'upeiiois.” Five hiiidicd pilgrims, who wore iiomesistors, 
aid alcut 1,000 pca,sai.t.s aid others, went in pilgrimage to Jaito in 
Older to rend their Feriptuie. 'Jhey were informed that they would 
i.ct bo allowed iu the shrine to ci.tcr but only fifty at a time for 
the purpose of making their devotions. They refused to accept thi.s 
teim, to ei.ter Hfty at a time. The pilgrims themselves irassed on 

towards the shiii.e, aid the hard of 1,000 opened liie on the Bolico 

aid the 'hrcois drawn up in front of the approach. The result was 

this doploiahlo incident, in which, again, ,Statc Troops and the Boliee 

bad had to fire on a crowd of iiirocfcnt and I'cligiously minded people, 
stirred np by a .‘■mall rovolutionaiy Cenimittee, with whom they had 

1.0 acti'al conneitioii whatever. 

If that kii (1 of thing can he done for political purposes, if the 

religious ir stiiict of the prcoplo can lie traded upon for piolitical anil 

icvolutioi'aiy proposes in that way, is it to lie supposed that ainhi- 
tions politiciai s ru der a picrfoctly liberal Constitution are not going to 
appeal to religious fears ai.d feelings iu pui’suit of their policies? That 
afipoais to me to he the incident of what i.s vciioatedly done in India, 
namely, that the religious fe,cliiigs are traded upon in order to soi've 
piolitical purposes. In what I have said. 1 have been forced to omit 

all refcrcnec.s to largo sections of tiro aspioct of tho pi'c,soiit Indian 

pirohlcras which are of irituicnso impiortauce. One of them at least I 

must not l:o suspected of having overlooked. 

It i.s inevitable when a Horae Rule nrovernont spir'ings up in a 
country, vvho.so adinini,sti'ation ha.s been foreign, that hostility and injustice 
should he shown tovvards tho agotT.s of tho hitherto rrrling prowor. It 
is advanced uncompromisingly that tho British have no right in India. 
Tiro right of British statesmen, public .servants, mcrchante and indus¬ 
trialists to lie in India to-day lies in tho fact that they made tho 

It.dia of to-day, at.d that no Ilcmro Birlc or national movement could 
have been possiWo had it i.crt heon for their wor'k. Tiro Indian Home 
Buie Barty have adopted, and wo have .joined with tlronr in adopting; 
the methods of the British adnrini.stratioin 

Our statesnron and our public servants are loyally co-operating in 



The No-Tax Campaign. 

After the session of the Congress the Kenya Indians determined to 
eariy out the resolution of the Congress on the non-payment of the 
Poll-Tax. All the taxes and the licenses were payable before the end 
of January and a wide campaign was organised to rally all the Indians 
against the Poll-tax. The Revenue officers of the Government, on the 
other hand, were equally determined, and setting aside the usual law, 
brought into force a practice alleged to ha\'e been in force for the past 
three years mahing the payment of the Poll-tax a condition precedent 
to the issuing of trade licenses, passports etc. Indians were pre¬ 

pared to pay for the trade licenses, and this harassment made their task 
all the more difficult. They however remained firm. They paid 
all other taxes but refused to pay the poll-tax of 30 shillings per 
adult male, and for this they were sentenced each to a month’s hard 

labour. The movement spread rapidly to the distant districts of Kenya 
and a large number of people prepared themselves to court arrest. 
Some 300 Indians thus went to lail. But the policy of the Government 
not to issue licenses unless the poll-tax was i)roviously paid could not 
succeed. Government then changed their tactics and went on issuing 
license.s with the one hand and delivering summonses for recov'ery of the 
tax with the other. The plaintiff and the trying Magistrate were the 
same person and he wont on making attachments on the properties 
of the defaulters. Some of the wealthiest and the most inipoitaut 
merchants were subjected to the attachment proceedings, and the 
loaders were sent to prison. The meixbants began to court arrest 
joyfully, and then the Government again changed their tactics. They 
began to summon the leaders of the movement before the court, but 
the leaders raised constitutional points and stated that the Poll-tax- 

ordinance was totally illegal and the eontijiuance of it against the 
Indians was ultra-vire.s. They also brought the treaty which the Sultan 
of Zangiber had signed with the British and the Foreign Jui'isdictioii 

Act 1890 and the various Grders in Council 1902, 1906 and 1921, 
stating that the Crown or the fjegislative Council had no right to tax 
them unless with the consent of PailianuMit. They stated that in the 
year 1912 when the Poll-tax ordinance wn-s pas.sed, the Indians had 
neither direct nor iudiioct representation on tlic Council, and therefore 
they were not bound to pay the tax. 

Mrs. Naidu s Cauqiaign. 

The agitation for the no-tax campaign went on unabated fur 3 
months. On February 6th a huge demonstration was held at Mombasa. 
A big procession went lound the city .singing national songs exhorting 
Indians all over the colony to join the movement as a body. A hupe 
mass-meeting was held at night where iflr. I). B. Desai presided and 
recalled the ciise of a similar campaign suceessfully eanied out 25 years 
ago. People attending the meetting all took a .solemn vow to resist to 
the last aiid not to sul.mit to the daily gathering pile of insults ai^d 
indignities heaped upon them by the Whites. Mrs. Naidu herself made 
42 
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OMii, aid fill’ leprcseiitativcs of Iidiau iutcrests? in this country have 
sugiicsted a. mission to li.dia. His Majesty’s Govornment, while they are 
open to ronsider any practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to 
what may he the best means for estahlishiiif’ that closer contact and 
bettor vinderstai'iding that are so manifestly desirable. Some moans of 
arriving at that closer oontact must, tlmy ai'o convinced, bo sought, and 
they hope, after duo consultation with the (fovcrnmerit of India, to bo 
able with the least avoidable delay to decide uium the means they will 
desire fo adopt. 

Plea eok Co-opkhation 


In the meantime, .Hi.s Miyo.sty’.s Govcriitncnt i.s unecpiivocally friendly 
towards the Ir.dian Constitutional Refoim I’avty, anil appeals to that 
Party for patience aitd circumsiiection, and for co-operation in using the 
Councils for their essential purposes of efficient administration, aoiording 
to the views of members on any paiticnlar question, and not as a field 
for adrainistrativo sabotage, and politii'al a.scerbation. Ilis Maiesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, during the shoif period since it took office, has been continually 
pressed foi' attention to urge.n1 miittcr.s, ai d it has been impossible for 
it to explore all the factors of the diffimlty in the present Indian 
political atmosi>liorc. It is only a week since the critical debate in the 
I,egi,slative Assembly took \)lace. The investigation of the situation which 
the Government of India ha.s already promised to niake caiirot fail to 
assist that Goverrment to furnish His Mfviesty’s Government with fnither 
considered advhe upon the pjohlems involved, and as to the best 
j'ossiMe lines of approaeli to any further ileveloinnents. 
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DEBATE IN THE LORDS 

The Lords Debate—Continued 

LORD CL^RZON, following Lord Olivier, referring to the nn fort mini'• 
events in the Pun.iab in connection with the Sikhs, said that the Sikhs hud lieci 
not only violent warriors but also were the most loyal subiocts of the ('I'owii 
and there must have been deplorable misunderstanding somewhere to h:i\.' 
brought about this situation. Ho did not apportion the blame to aiiylH)d\ 
and expressed the opinion that the Governnient of India were perfe(?ll\ 
right in enforcing the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha, but ther- 
must have been something wrong in a state of affairs whirli allowed :■ 
religious movement to develop into a political agitation, associated with dacoitv 
and accompanied by violence and crime. The Government-of Inilia mils' 
really take this in hand. He was glad that a strong ami feai-lcss man 
had been appointed as the Governor of the Punjab, under whose adniinisli-a 
tion, he trusted, that an end might be put to the trouble, and the ,Sikh- 
■would return to their old loyalty and co-oporation with the (Toveritmenf. 
Lord Cui'Kon criticised the ulvoonditional release of Mr. Gandhi and expres,sed 
the opinion that it wa.s the work of the Bombay Govt. [11 view of Mi 
(iandhi’s expression of his intention of prosecuting his previous creed, we miglii 
he said, be faced with a recrudesoonee of the old agitation, and we had 
tied our hands for wo could not again imprison him. Ho n.skeil hoe 
the release of cither political prisoners on medical grounds could be refused 
Continuing, Lord Ourzoti s-aid that he under.stood that I,ord Olivier, on bcli ili 
of the Governmoiit, had promised th.it there should be a series of iiivesli 
gations and consultations with the representatives of Indian opinion, and 
if such iuvostigatioiis disclosed the advisability of an advance within lln- 
Government of India Act, the Government would make Regulations, and 
submit them to the Legislative Assembly, the Secrotaiy of State, and 
Parliament. He hoped that His Ma.jesty’s Government would not sympalhis'- 
with the propo-al for a Round Table Conference. It would bo impnssilih' 
to imagine a more disastrous inethcxl of approaching the situation. Tin- 
experience in Britain of a Round Table Conference did not oneourage lln- 
hope of any success. They did not want any more Royal Commiasinn.-. 
The Government ought to approach the men who wore working tin' 
Reform Scheme in India, namely the Governors and the N’ieem.i 
and ask them how the Reforms wore progressing. Ho concluded Ip 
emphasising that the Government wore liouiid, by the whole history oi 
this question, to consult Parliament with regard to any changes. 

The debate was adjounicd till the next day. 

ON FEBRUARY 28TH, I.ORD MESTON, resuming the debati- on 
India, said that after Lord Olivier’s statement, the speaker’s approhen 
sions that he had leanings towards the policy of abdication wmre, at aio. 
rate, materially allayed. If Lord Olivier yielded to the claims for Pro 
vincial autonomy, twelve months would not have passed before an oiileii 
ecpially loud, persistent, and unconvincing, would be made for Im|ieriiil 
autonomy. It would be impossible to contemplate meaBurc.s which eariicii 
those concessions with them. He conpratulatod the Goveriiiueiit on (lieu 
decision not to participate in a Round Table Confereiice. Sneli Conlei 
ence would diive the remaining Moderates to range themselves liesid-' 
the Extremists and weaken the power of the Executive. The time ha'i 
not come to throw over the Constitution. The result of the adoptim 

of certain ameiidnient.s being canvassed lieve and in India would ecHain 
37 
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ly be to scrap the Constitution. They must adhere to a policy of 
gradually fitting India for Self-Government, or drop the whole idea and 
hand over the Government to men who had no programme at all. 

EARL BALFOUR thought that the impression had gradually grown 
up in some quarters that we were acting simply as a drag upon the 
natural movement towards representative institutions in India which, but 
for this, would run a safe, happy and useful course, and those in India 
liampoi'ing our policy were only hastening the glorious time when free 
institutions, modelled on the Dominions, would prevail in India. Ho was 
convimsed that this impression was one of the most profound illusions. 
Those modern statesmen of India had taken up our catch-words and 
professed admiration for out- institutions, but without apparently realising 
the spirit by which alone such institutions could be properly worked. 
He said that he was not pessimistic with regard to the Tiltimate losult, but it 
would be perfect folly to supjiosc that the lesult could immediately be attained. 
Every thing going on in India now had increased his sense of depression 
regarding the political elements there. They showed infinite ingemrity 
in Parliamentai-y manauivre and admii-able (]Ualitics of speech, but that was 
not the main thing reeiuired. Their ingenuity, .so far as he could see, was 
wholly destructive. There novel- was a country where the difficulties 
of constitutional Government were natui'ally greater than in India. Indian 
agitators would be commitving a great crinm against their fellow country¬ 
men if they set thcniselve.s to the work of merely shattering what they 
found, without giving the least suggestion of what should take its plaoe. 
Proceeding, Earl Balfoui- said that if we left India to itself, it was 
absolutely as certain as anything could bo that she would relapse into 
absolute Government, The destruction of British Rule meant the a.ssor- 
tioTi of all that wns least good in the natural growth of Indian society. 
He could see no alternative to the Act of 1U19. Tlio idea that by a 
stroke of pen freedom could be brought to the three hundred 
millions for whom we wore responsible, was one of the most fantastic 
dreams that had over occurred to the wildest jmlitical speculator. The 
task was one of supreme difliculty, but we could not shirk it. The 
burden is there, and must bo Ixn-ne. It would roquiie the utmost 
T-esolution, courage, and p-,iti-iotism if we were to oai-iy it o)i sucoos,s- 
fully. 

The delate then ended with the rising of the Jlouse, 

The Salt Tex Debacle 

The telegraphic summary of the speech of Loid Olivier w-hich was 
communicated to India by Reuter on the 26th Fob, alarmed Anglo-India 
and the Govt, specially on the reference made to the iniquitous salt tax. Aji 
agitation was set on foot to explain away what Lord Olivier had said on this 
point. Leading newspapers in London continued for days to oxpi-ess surprise 
that -vv-iong iiiterpretatioTis should have been put upon Lord Olivier’s reference 
about the Halt Tax. The Morning Post, commoiiting on the subioct, drew 
attention to the fact that its Delhi correspondent, in common with other 
Indian correspondents of London newsiTapois, had pointed to the hostile 
reception accorded in India to the passages of Lord Olivier’s jecont speech 
in the House of Lords in which he referred to the Salt Tax. The paper 
proceeds : “It is evident that a garbled vei-siou of this part of the speech 
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mu-st have been cabled to India ; fov, none of the statements made by 
Lord Olivier with regard to the Salt Tax and officially reported could 
well be described as dangerous nonsense, nor did he give it as his opinion 
that the Indian Salt Tax was a peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of 
taxation. It appears from the official report that Lord Olivier referr ed to- 
the certification of the Salt-Tax as a matter which had been mentioned to 
him repeatedly as oontributing to the present atmosphere of mistrust and' 
prejudice. He pointed out that the action of the Oovernment of India, in 
certifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and ho made no unfavor¬ 
able criticism whatever upon that coiir.s6, nor upon the reasonableness of 
the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. The unfortunate part of the matter' 
was, Lord Olivier said, that there was double prejudice involved in the. 
matter. Ho then a made a jocular reference to the once orthodox doctrine 
wrth regard to (rabclle ai.d the origin of the French Revolution, and sup- 
prrsed that most of us have it ingrained in our liones to rogaid the Salt 
Tax as a peculiarly iniquitous aitd horrible form of taxation. After thi.s, 
he explained how what ho had described as a prejudice arose, attd why 
it was so general in India as to produce strong popular feeling qrrito inde- 
pei’dently of whether the tax was really oner oits oi' not. It is easy to see 
how, in a shortened vor.sion, the words (pioted abovrr could bo made to 
bear an entirely different moaning from that intended, and we thorefoi'o 
hastoir to point out that Indiatr papers, and in consoiirtouce, Indiatt corrtrs- 
pondents of Knglish papers, have becit entirely misled.” 

Pressurt' was put upon the new Labour Secretary for India to correct 
his strong indictment of the Govormnent of India on the Salt-Tax, and on 
March Bth, LiOrd Olivier in a press irrterview was prevailed upon to expre,sH 
groat surprise at the irttorpretation \>laced in India on that part of his recent 
speech. In the .speech ho pointed out that the Government of India’s action 
in certifying the Salt Tax was financially necos.sary. He made no unfavourable 
criticism whatsoever upon the Govt, of India’s action, nor on the reason¬ 
ableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. All that he contended 
was that such a course of action as the Government of India felt to 
be necessary inevitably encountered prejudice, l.ord Olivier himself wm.s 
not prejudiced against the Salt Tax, provided it was not onerous. The 
question of whether it was onerous was for the judgment of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and in the present issue, the sole question was whether 
reduction of provincial contributions was worth maintaining on a slightly 
higher rate of the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. 

As the Daily Telegraph observed : “r,ord Olivier expressed himself as 
greatly surprised at the interpretation which had been placed in India 
upon that part of his speech in which ho referred to the Salt Tax. He 
had merely set out to ctmmei’ate certain factors, which, in his opinion, 
had contributed lo the increased distrust in the genuineness of intentions 
of the Reforms. Lord Olivier went on to refer to the certification of the 
Salt Tax, which had been mentioned to him as causing mistrust and pre¬ 
judice. He pointed out in his speech that the Government of ludia’.s 
action, in certifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and he made 
no unfavorable criticism whatsoever upon the Government of India’.s 
action, nor uimii the reasonableiie.ss of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. 
All that he was at pains to argue was that .such a course of action as the 
Government of Lidia felt to be necessary inevitably encountered what ho 
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described as a double prejudice, that prejudice arising quite iudapendently 
of wliether the tax vvas really appreciably onerous or not. Lord Olivier 
himself has no pi’ejudice at all against the Salt Tax as a form of taxation, 
jirovided, of course, that it is aitimlly not onerous. Whether, in the case 
oi India, the tax is onerous or not, the question is for the judgment of the 
(Government of India, and in the present issue. Lord Olivier argues that 
the solo question to be decided is whether the reduction in Provincial 
(Jontrilnitions is or is not worth maintaining on a slightly higher rate of 
tho Salt Tax than tnore jieod be without such induction. On that 
question Lord Olivier shares the view of the (lovoriiraont of India 
that the proposal which they have made is worth while. It Is in fact a 
matter for the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly to decide 
between them.” 

IS TilK H0U8!? OF COM.UONS - INTEKPKLLATIONS 

The <iuestiou was again raised in the House of Commons on March 10th 
by Sir Charles Yatr, the die-hard anti Indian Tory, who asked what communi¬ 
cations had passed hetwoeri the Government of India and Lord Olivier with 
reference to tho allusion to the Salt Tax in the latteCs speech. Prof. Richards 
Under-Secretary for India, replying on behalf of the India Office declined, 
to depart from the long cstaVdished practice under which communications 
to and from the Governmoiit of India wore ti eated as confidential. 

0.1 March I7th Sir Henry Craik asked whether Prof. Richards proposed 
any ovidonce indicating that serious hardships had been caused by tho 
operation of the Indian Salt Tax, or that it had led to an agitation on the 
part of any large section of the population. 

Piof. Rioh.uds replied that he snp[>oscd all taxation involved some 
■degree of hardship, but Sir H. Craik knew that in the case of the Indian 
Salt Tax, it was difficult to distinguish between economic and political consider¬ 
ations. 

Sir H. Craik repeated the question for a definite reply. 

Mr. Lansbury pointed cut that the I,egislativo Assembly had rejected 
this tax. A Conservative Member declared that the agitation was only among 
politicians. 

Mr. Ijansbury : No. 

Tho Speaker intervened at thi.s stage saying that the mattoi' could not 
be debated at (juestion time. 

On tbe Round Table Cor fefence 

Chi March 3rd, in the House of Commons, replying to Sir Prederick Hall, 
the Representative of the India Office said that the Secretaiy of ,Stato 
had not yet received any recommendations fiom the Government of India 
in favor of taking action on Pandit Matilal Nehru’s motion (for a Round 
Table Conference) adopted by the legislative Assembly. 

On March 10th, in the House of Commons, replying to Mr. Lansbury 
with regard to a Round Table Conference on a further instalment of 
Self-Government for India, Prof. Richards said that the attitude of the 
Government of India had already been indicated by the speeches of 
Sir M. Hailey. Tho Government of India were initiating an enquiry 
on the lines indicated in those speeches. The Government were conti- 
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luu'ii}' to sook other avenues whereby the present situation might be 
eased. As jegaids the extension of the fratiehise, it was not under¬ 
stood that this was advocated l)y any of the speakers who had urged 
the graiit of increased powers in the Indian Legislature, and in view 
of the rocomrnondations of the Joint I’arliamontary Committee of lOlfl, 
Lord Olivier was not \ircparcd to take any immediate steps in that 
direction. 

Mr. W’ardlaw Milne said that I'rof. Riehaitls’ remark about seek¬ 
ing other avenues was very indefinite and a.sked what he meant. 

Sir Henry Ciaik asked; “ Do the Government intend to adhere 
t,.) the i)ro\isioiis of the Act of 1*119 for deferring the revision of the 
<'onstitrrtioii for a decade 1 

I'lof. Kichaids replied: “ That is exactly the position”. 

The last portion of the answer giveit by Prof. Richards has been 
later explaii,cd as inisleadii,g ovvirrg to Pref. Richards not hearing the 
iinestion (dearly. 

To (dear the point Sir Honiy Ci-aik a.sk(rd again a cjuestion on March 
24th, with rogaid to the (loveriiineiit’s adherence to the provisioir of the 
Government of Lidia Act of 1919, postponing for a decafhi any alteration 
of the coiistitrrtion thereby oatablishod. 

Prof. Ri(rhard.s, replying, reiterated tliat the Government adhered to 
the provisions of the Act, brrt he was dorrbtfrr] whether the provisioriB 
would sustain the interprotation which Sir II. Craik, seemed to place on 
them. 

Sir H. Craik rerialled that the Joint Committee, upon whose report 
the Hoase of Cotninons had accepted the Act of 1910, had expressed 
the opinion that the Statutory Conrmittoe should not be appointed rrntil 
the expiration of a decade, .md meanwhile, rto srrbstantial change in the 
Constitution shottld be made. 

Prof. Richards replied that the Pailiamoirt (sould not bind its sueces- 
snrs. If any firndarnerital chattgo was made, it would be made by Parlia¬ 
ments. 

Sir \V. .loynsotr-Hicks asked ii Prof. Richards meant that the Goveru- 
nient were consider irtg the alteration of what the last Parliament had done. 

Prof. Richards’ reply was inaudible fart appei(.red to indicate dissent. 


UtCVISIUN (rF THK CONSTIIUTION 

Agairr, on April ^th, replying to Sir Henry Craik, Prof Richards 
said that itr accordartcc with the procedrrre itr the iiast, which was accepted 
by the Govt., no modification affecting the Corrstitutiorr of the Govt, of 
India established rtnder the Act of 1919, would be proposed by ,any 
Govermrrent witborrt due notice being given in the House of Commons. 

Ml'. Hope Simpson pointed oirt that during the discussion on tha 
Government of India Act in Committee, Mr. Montagu said that this 
.Section would not tic the hands of Parliament in any way, and a Commi,s- 
sioii might 1)0 i.s.siicd at any time. 

Sir Henry Craik suggested that tlrore was nothing that woirld tic tho 
hands of Parliament, hot only that Parliament would be informed bcfoi'a 
aetioir was taken. 

Prof. Richiitd.s indicated asserrt. 
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House of Commons—Other Interpellations 

ban on MR. HORNIMAN 

On Mareh 3rd, replying to Conimatder Kenwoithy, Prof. Eichards 
said that the Governments of India and Bombay, considering Mr, Horni- 
inan’s history whilst in India, and his published writing.s since his 
deportation, had repeatedly decided against allowing his return. The 
Govcriimont of India had 6nly a few days ago resisted a motion 
in the Assembly permitting- hi.s return, and it would be difficult for Lord 
Cflivier to insist, in the piosent position of Indian fiffair.s, that the Goverir 
ment of Ir.dia should withdraw their objection. 

Commander Kenworthy asked if it was considered right that a man 
.should be deprived of his livelihood without the chance of any sort of 
public enquiry. 

A Cor.sorvativo mernber a.skcd if it was to be understood that Loid 
Olivier considered that the order should he reseiiided. The Minister did 
not reply, 

CROWN COLON IKS COMMITTb;E. 

Eeplying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, Prof, liichards expected very shoitl,\ 
to anriounco the name.s of the meinbo)-s of the Crown Colonies Committee 
refened to in the Viceroy’s speech of Jaiiuaiy 31. The mooting to be 
held in London, he hoped, would begin at the end of March. Hubsequcntly 
th(i following names were announced for the Committee; H. H. The 
Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Eobertson, Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., Mr. 1'. 
Eangachaiiar, ai d Mr. K. C. Eoy. This question was again raised on 
the 17th when Prof. Eicliaids replying to Major Ormsby-Gore said 
that this Committee was to meet in London in the middle of April. 
The terms of letercnco would be to make ropreseutations to Mr. 'Ihomrs 
on all questions of Indians domiciled in Kenya, ariising from the 
discussion embodied in the White Paper, and ceitain pending questioi s 
with roc ai d to Indians in I'iji. Mr. Hope Simp,son would bo the 
Chairman. 

Major OimsbyGorc asked how the terms of referonco had been 
narrowed down to Kenya and Fiji, when the -w-hole object of the 
Committee was to examine how Ii dians were treated throughout the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Herkloy a.skcd if the (Committee would consider the resumption 
of Indian imniLration to the Colohie,s for puriio.se.s of labor. The 
Min'ster did not reply. 

I’AY OF INDIAN FOLITICAL DRl'AhTMENT. 

Eeplying to Col. Howard Bury, Prof. Eichards said that the matter 
of equ-al pay of the Indian Political Defiartment officials for equal 
service, whether taken from the li diaii Army or the Civil vServioe, was 
now being considei-ed in Ii.dia. He understood that the Eoyal Commission 
oa Superior Civil Services in India propcsed to include it in the scope 
of its enquiry. Loid Olivier was communicating with the Governmoht 
of Ii.dia on the subject. 

REOULATJON JII OF 1818. 

On Muioh loth a waim interlude followed the question by Mr. 
Paker le jucstii g the Goverrtr.ent to see that the recommeiidations of the 
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Sapm Ropiessive Laws Committee were (lariiod out regarding the limitation 
of the Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 to the original purposes, and not put 
into operation against British subjects, except on inflammable frontiers. 
Prof. Richards lopliod pointing out that the Committee’s recommendations 
wore qualified by the locogiiition of grave emergencies which might arise, 
necessitating a “ weapon” of this nature. Ho declared that the recrudescence 
of political murder plots in Bengal hiid necessitated the recent use of 
the regulation and the Scc.i-etaiy of Btato was not disposed to press 
the Government of India, in the existing conditions, to take up imme¬ 
diately the (|uestion of alternative legislation. After a number of supple¬ 
mentary iiuo.stions had boon pur, Mr-. Lansbury announced his intention 
to raise the matter on an adjournment at the first opportunity. 

THE JAITO AFFAin. 

Several iinesViions urged steps to jirevcnt tins i-epetition of the Jaito 
• latha troubles. Mr. Lansbury requested tlio Secretary of State to ask 
the Viceroy to hold a full imuiiry into the whole proceedings of the 
last .latha. 

Prof. Richards declared that ho had no dotdrt that the Govcrir 
ineiit of India w>nild take the necessary stops to asceitain full facts. 
Therefore it was unucoessaiy to adopt Mr. Lansimry’s suggestion. 

AD.IOUKNMENT ON .1A1TO. 

On March llth, on adjournment, Mr. George Lansbury drew 
attention to the .Jaito disturbance.s, the Bombay strike and the 
Government’s refusal to hold a Round I'ablo Conference. Ho said 
that it wa.s an extraordinary thing if the police wei’O hemmed in at 
.laito by tremendous crowds that not a single policeman or soldier had 
been injured. He (pioted a message from the Secrctaiy of the Indian 
'rrado Unionist Conferoiico and the member of the Assomlily declaring 
that Lord Olivier had boeii given fal.se information, and that no firii-arnis 
had boon captured. 

Prof. Richards, replying, said that the Government had full sympathy 
with the ultimate idea placed before the House l>y .successive Governments 
of the past ItO years, that eventually Britiin should give the great 
Dominion of India full and complete SelfTTOvernmont. With regard to 
the Bombay .strike, he quoted the leader of the strike, Mr. Joseph 
Baiitista, who, in one thing, was like .lohn the Baptist, namely, in that 
he was crying in the wilderness, as the men had struck against his 
advice. Prof. Richards communicated the latest information from India on 
the suliject, and as ixgards Jaito, he eulogised the Sikhs for their fine 
.services to the Lmpirc. It wa.s exceedingly diflicult for the Government 
vif India to try to keep peace between two wrangling religimis bodies. 

He referred to the passage of the Shrines Act of 1922, which had not 
been put into operation. The sitting of the House, at this point, auto¬ 
matically closerl. 

.JOINT INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The same day the House of Lord.s adopted without discussion a motion 
exjnossing the desirability of appointing a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of fioth the Houses to examine and report on any Bill 
or matter referred to them specially by either ITou.se, and considei’, with 
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a view to lepoitiiig, i£ necessary, on any jMatter relating to Indian aflairs 
brought to the notice of the Committee by the Secretary of State for 
India. Lord Olivier, in moving the lesolution, said that the Committee 
would consider any matter referred to them by the Government or the 
House, particularly any question of the moment. He was not aware 
that there was any such question that they desired to submit imniediatoly, 
but if what was foreshadowed in the Ir.dian Legislative Assembly should 
mature, namely, that the Government of India should consider the possible 
extension of, or ameiidmoiit to, the Rules in.der the Government of India 
Act, that was the kii.d of subject they should desire to refer to the Joint 
Committee. 

BOWB.4Y MILL STRIKE. 

On March 17th in reply to Mr. Laiisbury with regard to the Bombay 
Cotton Mill strike. Prof, Richards siiid that he had no official information with 
regard to the number of operatives who had loft Bombay, and none witli 
regard to any deaths duo to starvation. He had telegraphed to the Govorir 
ment of India for further information with rogard to the cause of the 
dispute. He was also enquiring with regard to the measures taken to 
relieve the distress caused by the strike. 

RESTORATION OF GRANTS. 

The same day, replying to Col. Howard Bury on the sanction of grants, 
Prof. Richards said that ho was afraid ho could not attempt to anticipate any 
which might have to be taken when all the demantis for grants had 
been dealt with in the Assembly, and Col. Howard Bury would doubtless 
recognise that the natural i>lace for the announcement of the decision 
would bo the Assembly itself. 

Mr. Waidlaw Miliio : May we take it that this Government will 
strongly support the Vicoioy in any measure he may take 1 

The Minister did not reply. 

JOINT COMMlTTbE ON INDIA. 

The House of Coinmoiis uiiaiiiniou.sly agreed to a resolution moved by 
Mr. Griffiths on the same linos as the resolution passed by the House of 
Lords on 11th March regarding the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on Ii.diui Affairs. Subsequently the names of H. of Commons members 
on the Joint Committee wore giveu out : Messrs Clarke, Meyler, Wardlaw' 
Milne, Ramsay Muir, Scurr, Hope Simpson, Snell, M'allhoad, Winteitou 
(Fail) and Sir Charles Yate. And the J.ords : Do’La M'arr, Russell, 
Middleton, Harris, Lamingtoii, Montagu, MacDomiell, Pentland, Hardingo, 
Clwyd, and Meston. 

BENGAL KFJKCTION OF GKANT.S. 

On March 31st, in the House of Commons, Col. Howard Bury drew attcii' 
tiou to the Bengal t ouncil’s rejection of the vote for Ministers’ .salaries, and 
suggested that these sorvice,s should be restored to the Reserved side 
.•■o as to enable the Governor to restore the grant. 

Piof. Richaids replied that ho thought that Col. Howaid Buiy 
would agree on reflection that the solution ho suggested was not 
feasible under the Corstitutioin He undcistcod that, if necessary, the 
Governor would! administer the 'ITansferred Subjects, and bo responsible 
for them. 
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The Indians Overseas. 

The following pages deal with the threatening position of Indians in 
South Africa and East Africa, and iuddontally with the British Guiana 
Deputation that came to India in January last. This year the main 
trouble of Indians in Africa have been the Class Areas Bill of the Union 
Govt, of South Afriiia and the Immigration Bill of tho Ksenya Govt. 
Ecgarding these matters no better exponent of tho Indian case has ever 
stood out boldly, alike in Govt, conclaves as in the public platform, than 
the Et. Hon. Srinivas Sastry. His famous Bangaloi’e .speech of I)ecoml.) 0 r 
23rd which .sounded the c'arion call of an all-India agitation has boon given 
in tho I. A. E. 1923 6upp. page. 226 iSince then Mr. Sa.stri has vehemently 
espoused tho Indian case in season and out, alike in the Council of State 
and in public mcctinga, and bas bit out .straight. In presenting tho Indian 
ease wo can do no better than reproduce a speech of his delivered at 
a mooting of the Criterion ehil), Delhi, on Feb. 24tli, 1924 iuimediatel,\ 
after tho National Confereitee. In tho coiwse of his speech Mr. Sastii 
referred to Geul. Smuts and said -.— 

Gbnl, Smuts 

The great man who rules over the destinies of South Africa, General Smuts, 
lent the weight oi hie authority to the agitation of the White community in 
Kenya, He backed them to the utmost of hie power and 1 heard at the India 
Office that he sent many a lung cablegram to the British Cabinet advising tbena, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that the British Cabinet were not dealing 
with Kenya only, but with the whole of Africa, meaiting the whole of white Africa; 
aud in the course of the discussions it became evident the question would be; will 
the Indian case prevail or the African case prevail i They presented to the British 
Cabinet this alternative “If you are going to redress the so-called grievances of 
the Indian community, yon would be driving ns out of the Empire. The Indians 
tell you for their part that if you were going to decide the issues in our favour, 
India would have to go out.” 

The British Cabinet was obliged in some way to settle the question as though 
it were a case between Africa and India. One time the propaganda of the whites 
reached such proportions that it looked likely that it. would be a case not only of 
Africa versus India, but ol' the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonies versus 
India. Luckily, the Dominions wore too sensible and too aware of the magnitude of 
the difficulties of the Empire that they refused to throw in their lot with Africa. 

Vou may ask, said Mr, Sastri : ‘Why is Africa pitted against India in this 
matter’? Now it is alleged it is not only a question of economical interests, but 
it is a question of two cultures and two civilisations struggling to occupy the 
same ground. That is how they put it : as though India weio behind this move¬ 
ment and were struggling to obtain a large and secnie foothold on the continent of 
Africa. In South Africa there is a very peculiar constitution which I think the 
English people did not fully understand when they annexed South Africa. The ideal 
which the South Africans have is injurious aud diametrically opposed to the ideals 
of the British Empire. British Empire ideals ate well known. 'Those are justice 
all icund, equity ail round and brotherhood between all peoples composiug the 
commonwealth. In South Africa the fundamental law includes the declaiation: 
‘There shall be no equality between white and coloured persons in church or 
state.' For long decades the South African white, who is the Boer predominantly , 
bas had to struggle with the blacks of Africa, and therefore has from his very 
upbringing the notion that the black man is unequal to the white, that he is born 
only to serve the white, and that if he will not serve the white he should be 
compelled to do so or killed offl. When therefore the British Empire annexed South 
Africa with this ideal which runs clean against their own cherished ideal, British 

38 
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stateimen undertook a aerious leaponaibility and they must have vowed to them- 
eelvea that, it they found it necesaary to annex South Africa with thia degrading 
doctrine, running counlet even to Ohriatianity, they at leaat were under a moral 
obligation to eea that this degrading ideal never travelled beyond South Africa, that 
it waa confined to thia primitive population of Eoera. 

But what happened in the caao of Kenya 1 White people from South Africa 
"went there, carried their doctrine and reveracd the current which Kenya allaira had 
run for a long time ; for an Indian aspect had been given to the progress of aSaira 
io Kenya, which now the Boer waa defeimiucd to check with a view, firat of all, 

to restricting the imaiigration of the Indiana and afterwards, in courae of time, aa 

hia power grew, finally to close the doora of East Africa to Indiana altogether. 

Now, lest you ahould think that 1 am overstating the case, I have brought 
you a memoraudum whieh General Smuta preaented to the Imperial Oouference. He 
oreaeuted their case and hia principal desire waa to get repealed that reaolution of 
1921 of the tiiipenal Conference which recommended that Indiana everywhere in the 
Empire should ha granted equal righta of citizinship with any other ciaas of Hia 
Majesty’a aubjecta. Geuural Smuts waa so impressed with the Indian case, with the 
difficulties which the Empire was experiencing in holding together, that he actually 
said : ‘Although it ia not possible tor me to ioin, my sympathy IS with Mr, Sastri; 
let thia resolution go | I do not mind; provideil it does not bind me.’ 

Gen. Smuts oimes forward in l‘J2ij and tells the Conference : ‘it waa a mistake 
of youra to have passed that resolution; you ought now to repeal it’; and he pots 

it on the express ground that equality ie an idea foreign to the Etnpire. Whoever 

thought of equality between people and people in the Empire f He aaya ao openly; 
and it ia worth while for me to read that to you. Says the Memo;— 

‘ there la no equal British citizenship in the Empire, and it is ijuite wrong (this 
ia the point) for a British subject to claim ei|uality of rights in any part of the 
Empire to which he lias migrated or where be happens to be living. ’There ia no 

indignity at all or affront in the denial of such equality. Once thia is clearly re- 

oogniaed the atigma above referred to (alls away.' 

There ia no equality—ao we will treat Indiana ae our interiors, but there is no 
atigma io it and Imliaos have no tight to fotl it at all. That ia the kind of argument 
that Gen. Smuts addressed to the Conference. But he went further. He attacked 
Mr. Baetri. This is what he said ;— 

‘ Mr. Sastri by hia mieaion and his speeches baa undoubtedly made mattera worse; 
he has for instance never failed whenever on opportunity presented itself to attack the 
Indian policy of Booth Africa and thereby baa greatly exasperated public opinion in 
that dominion, already very sensitive on thia ieeue. In other dominions ho has 

made people alive to the lasne—indeed he has largely created it. The claim be 

has everywhere vigorously presaed for equal franchise and rights for Indiana over 
the whole Empire liaa not only gone further than the local claims of the Indians 
themselves—but baa tended to raise opposition in quarters where it did not exist 
before. It is becauee I foresaw this development that 1 did not invite Mr. Saatri 
to include South Airica in hia tours.’ 

Thia, Mr. Saatri bumoroualy said, was a testimony of hia succeEsful work in his 
last overseas tour. He then continued ; — 

Tho other day in the Council of State we paaaed a reciprocity measure, which 
Di, Gout had persuaded the Assembly to pass last session. It was feared by aome 
of onr timid friends in the houae that if we enacted a reciprocity measure, if we 
returned blow for blow to the whites in the domir;iona, they would be greatly 
incensed and they would do much more barm and we should be seriously injuring 
out position. I told them : ‘I have known Oen. Ian Smuts; Gen. Smuta ip certain¬ 
ly not a timid or a vacillating exponent ol white opinion, I have met him before 
and he baa told me peisonally that if you need our reciprocity power be would 
never take it ill at all ; in fact ho expressed surprise that we bad not done it 
already in 1921.’ Here is what he says :—‘India should be free to deal with 
nationals of the dominions on a basis of reciprocal treatment and neither on her 
part nor on the part of the dominions concerned should there be any resentment or 
ill-feeling in the matter.' 

Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to teil you one thing : that we were not tbe 
first people to throw a stone at onr neighbours in tho Empire. We bad never done 
it before : we had sufiered ; we had bei n bnmiliatpd ; we bad been deeply pained; 
but we never hit back, hoping by our patience, by onr resignation, by our 
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Christian virlua of submission, to eonvinca the white tyrant that he was conti¬ 
nually mis-behasing against the law uf God and man. It did not pay ue. At last 
we have taken one pnuy step of what is called euphemistically reciproeity. 1 had 
to explain one thing to my oolteaguea the other day, tbo difference between reci¬ 
procity and retaliation. It is a carious Umpire, it is a curious political organisation, 
this british Commonwealth. Uuvioasly are we, heterogeneous people, mixed up 
together in tais wonderful unit, that instead of exchanging amenitieH and expressions 
of goodwill and preferential duties and so forth, we should be engaged in the 
task of exchanging blows and taunts of retaliation instead of returning and roci- 
procating kindness. We did not make this Empire. Those that made it and those 
that kept it in such a condition ought to be ashamed of it. We need not hang down 
our beads; we arc trying everything, let me tell you, to keei) this Empire together; 
it is tbo Uuuipuan, the white man in the Dominions and in places like South Africa 
and East Africa, who will not tolerate another people in his lionsphoUl, except they 
ba serfs and slaves and helots—it is he that is the danger to the Umpire. He is the 
wrecker ; we, if anything, ato preservers of the Empire. 

This Emi'iue—A Bobu UMutKE 

Now they say, after returning from the Kenya mission, 1 am a changed inan. 
If there is any Indian who can go through the experiences through which I went in 
connection with this Kenya mission, if there is any Indian who could havo seen the 
things that I saw, who could havo heard the sentiments which 1 was compelled to 
hear, who could have experienced the, utter lack of responsib'lity that it was my 
misfortune to encounter in London during a few weeks of bitter sorrow and snUer- 
ing, if there is any such Indian, 1 think, Ladies and Gentlemen, most of ua 
should disown him. i have changed. Any Indian would have chauged. General 
Smuts in another part of his speech blamed me for using a harsh expression and 

stigmatising this Empire as a Bott Empire, ft strikes me as extraordinary that 

General Smuts shaut-l bs ashamed of It. He should be rather proud of it. If I 
said that he was able to spread his doctrines and impose his ideals on the whole 
of the OommoDwealth, why does he not take it as a compliment '! Evidently, he 
felt that hii sva'i in au uncomfortable position, because I was drawing prominent 
attention to the fact that the Kenya decision was calculated and intended to please 
the BJer. He took that very ill, and lie blamed me for it. But so long, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as tiiere is a colour bar, so long as lliere is a first class citizenship 
and a second class citizjnship created in response to the demand of cither the Boer 

or the Britisher who is not ashamed to follow the Boer, I am fully justified in 

using the expression which 1 did and discarding Ihi': expression, the British ('ommonwealth 

There are many people who think that I was quite wrong in stating that the 
Kenya decision was based on a certain amount of fear of the whites in Kenya who 

threatened to rebel. Now that is quite true. It could be proved at any tune, in 

fact the white Kenyan was latber proud of it. He came and said; 'We are going 
to fight the British Empire,' Well, they talked about it all over the place, the news¬ 
papers wore lull of articles on that subject, and even a magazine like tho 

NiNKTfjENTil Century and after, was i|aite willing to admit an article in which 

It was openly stated that the white men in Kenya had arranged everything for a 
rebellion. Well, I am not going to detain you by trying to prove these facts. But 
there is a point in it. There arc a number of innocent people here, Englishmen, English¬ 
women, Britishers ol all shfides, who tell me, ‘ What ! Do you wairt us seriously to believe 
that the Riitish Cabinet was afra'd of a few thousand whites in Kenya and therefore gave 
an unjust decision ? Oh no, it is impossible, Wc who put down the Germans at a 
tremendous cost, do you mean we ace going to be afraid of the white Kenyans ? ’ 
But what is the logical inference of such a claim 7 If you say and if people be¬ 
lieve that the British Cabinet did not give this nnjnst decision out of fi-ar of a 
very tiresome rebellion, what, then, led them to give us this palpably unrighteous 
decision, which disgraces the Umpire and which blackens the name of the British 
nation ! Why did they give this decision, then, if not out of fear ? Are these in¬ 
nocent people prepared to say that the British Cabinet was inherently vicious, loved 
injustice more than justice, did not care for the long course of pledges anri pro¬ 
mises to people and brushed aside wantonly their own ideals which they had held 
out to cither people 7 Oh, I prefer the other alternative, because I know it is in 
accordance with the facts of British history, especially of recent British history. 
Let ns believe it, and I would ask you to qelieve it; if you are lovers of the liiitish 
name, as I am in spite of my great resentment and vexation, if you are lovers oj 
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the British name, never come and tell me that they were not afraid, but loved 
iujostice tor ita own sake. Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya decision the other 
day, ahowed a much firmer grasp of the reality. Lord Petl, when I was there, specially told 
me; 'Now, Mr. Sastri, do please moderate your language ; do not let your mastery of English 
lead you to a (all ; do not generalise. Especially, do not mention the words ' equal citizen¬ 
ship,' ‘equality* and things like that. They won’t go down. English people don't love 
these abstract exprestions. Now I owe to Lord Peel many kindnesses, 1 received 
much aseiatanoe from him. But he took too much on himself to ad\lse me that way, 
and I never forgot that the British people are lovers of justice and equality all 
over the world. In his lordship’s speech at the Imperial Conference I find however 
the word ‘equality’ appearing mote than three times. Between the time, therefore, 
that 1 left London and the time that this Conference met, a great change had come 
over Lord Peel. 

Just as when in the bitter years before 11)11, longer than I care to recollect, 
Mr. Gandhi and his brave South Africans nndertock a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our Bengali countrymen, sore at the 
partition, declared a boycott of British goods finding that everything else failed, just 
eis on those two occasions we, Moderates and Extremists, title hunters and revolu- 
ticnaries, all of us joined together and said; ‘We will stand by these countrymen 
of ours. It is true they have taken a strong step, but what could the poor men 

do?' Bo have we now to stand by our Kenya brethren in their sore hour of trial. 

After trying every attempt at pacification, the Congress there has declared non¬ 
payment of the poll-tax which they consider unjust and inequitable. What are we 
going to do ? Are we going to say to Kenya Indians; ‘We cannot snpport you in 

this extreme measure’ 1 1 hope we shall rise, even as we rose on the two memor¬ 
able occasions I have named, I hope we shall rise to the full height of 

our nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their hour of bitter, alas, it 

may be today, losing struggle. Lord Hardinge once said to the British Empire; 

" What could the poor Indians do in South Africa. They are perfectly justified 
in inaugupting passive resistance. May we expect Lord Reading or the Hon. 

Sir Natasimha Sarma to declare some day before the seision closes : *’ What could 
the Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them in their refutal to pay the poll tax ?” 
And now, you may say that some of us In arguing this question are going a 

little beyond the proper limits when we say ' Oh ! if we were a Dominion, If only 

we were a Dominion !" and then our critics, not altogether white critics, 1 mean 
some Indians too, they say j "You moat be utterly foolish to talk like that, 
How could it benefit you, It you were a Dominion, in the struggle agaimt a white 
people ? Even if you were completely independent like China and Japan, ycu 

could do nothing.” I do not say we Could despatch our army ; I do not eay we 

could fight these people on their own ground ; but I do fay this, that our case 
would be advocated on the highest ground j that the Government of India would 
not be afraid to stand out and say, we ate altogether and completely for the 
Indian case, What do you find on the other side ? The Government of Kenya is 
entirely at the disposal of the whitis of Kenya. The whites of Kenya rule the 
provinee. The Government of India here put their finger on their lips and 
say, "Don’t say that, lest you displease the other side.'’ And is it likely that we 

shall go to the wall or that we shall come triumphant out of the struggle in 

which the people on the one side have a Government which is constantly afraid 
of the other side, or a Government which completely identifies itself with its own 
people and comes forward and puts the case of whites against the black, Attica 
versus India? Will Government say in its turn "India not Altica”? I ask you, 
if we have no such Government, don’t we stand certainly to lose in this struggle ? 
That is the difficulty. If we had a Dominion Government, the Viceroy would speak 
as we wish him to speak to the outer world. lostead. the Viceroy speaks to us 
as he is bidden to speak by Lord Peel with the British Cabinet behind him. 

Well, that is why we ask for Dominion status. We find that, pitted as we are 

against a people who have a Government solidly behind them, proud to stand up 
for their subjects and not afraid of the British Cabinet, we have a Government 
that go a certain distance—i am not denying it—but then are prevented by 
the constitution, by the fact that they are agents of the Secretary of State and 
of the British Cabinet, from going as far as they should. That is the chief 
difficulty. 

I have mentioned only one general consideration. Shall I mention to you two 
points in respect of which out not being a Dominion is a severe handicap in this 
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struggle ? Do not mlsunderetand me. 1 am not quarrelling with individuals, but 1 

am bound to draw your attention to this, unpleasing as it may seem, oh, mightily 

distaateiul as it would be to the British Uovernment here. We are going to send 
a delegation to fight our case with the Colonial Office. Mind yon, you must dismiss 
all prepossessions trom your mind, and tell me whether you wquid allow that dele¬ 
gation to be headed by an Englishman, by a white man t He may be the noblfst, 
the most philanthropic, the most pious Ohnstian, be may completely identify himselt 
w th our case. But do you eapeot him to forget that there are certain things that 
he cannot say and what we should say t For example, when driven to the wall, 

we shonld say to the British Cabinet and to the Colonial Office. 'How dare you 

expect after this decision that we should remain in the Empire ? Do you expect 
snob a good man,—even as Lord Willingdou—to say that for you ! There is almost 
nothing, 1 know, that Lord Witlingdon would not do to uplift and to raise India’s 
name. If you do not expect him to say that, it is bard to find any Englishman 
tor that position. 1 go so far as to say that it is an Indian case, that the bitterest 
foetings are entertained by the Indian people. It is they, then, that sbonld present 
this case before out adversaries. Wdy have we not got men here who can do that J 
Have we not got men whose loyalty, whose empire patriotism are unquestioned ? 
It is a very difficult office tor an Englishman. It is an office wbioh we 
should naturally and properly and rightfully bold. Assume now we are a Dominion 
fir one mmute, assume that everybody in the Assembly and in the Council of 
State was in a position to exercise power—the usual legislative power over the 
Cabinet —wonld they date go and ask an Englishman, merely because he bad 
administered a province, to head such a delegation ? 

The Eeoya Native Interest. 

There is another question. You all know that the British Cabinet has decided 
mat Kenya shnuld be administered for the benefit of the African native and not 
rot the btiuefit of either the white man or the Indian. As you know, we accepted 
that decision with enthusiasm. We said that is the right and the only proper view 
to take of the ease. Only we begged the British Cabinet to see actually carried 
out any policy and any measure which would protect the African native. But they 
have now rulei'i that our immigration should be controlled. We will pass by the 
plausible fallacy, the misleading sophism that they employ in describing it. They 
doj not say that the Indians should uot come ; all that they say is that people who 
follow this profession and that profession aud the other profession (only Indians follow 
these professions) should not come or that they would be prevented from coming in, 
bo, while On paper it dues not look like racial discrimination, it is intended to be 
aud it is going to operate as a racial dlserimination. 

Now, let us assume that in the interests of the African native it was necessary 
to control immigration. I will convince any impartial man that far greater danger 
to the African native comes from the British immigrant than from the Indian 
immigrant. The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak ; they will not protect him ; 
he is .only an economic competitor. The African native himself could crowd him 
out 01 he may be told to clear out, unless be means to make trouble and sbed 
blood and do a hundred other things which I will not mention. But you read 
history. Yon have read about the way in which the white man, when he comes 
to live amongst black populatijns, among nnoivilised peoples, uses his power, his 
superior civilisation, his superior command of fighting materials, his superior com¬ 
mand of the destructive weapons of human warfare. Lynching is not an Indian 

word, is it 1 Well, (logging comes easily to white man. Why, the other day, 

some Kenya Whites, it seems, was shocked at tbo idea of anybody preventing him 
from flogging the African native. " What is the African native for and what am 
I here fur ? That is the way he thinks, I ask you in all honesty, from whom does 
the African native stand to lose more? From the Incian who is only a competi¬ 
tor at the most, who may be told to go any moment, or from the white man 
who goes aud stays and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and limbs and 
libeitiee and refuses to yield them op? Is he an easy man to deal wiih? Let 
India answer. Only the other day we made a national demand tor our libarties, 
and what answer did we get ? When the Englishman is enthroned in power, 

when be commands the purse, when he contfola the political liberties of another 

people, when he is ettablished in economio aseendaney over another people, he do s 
not let go easily. When he does wrung, none of bis oorapatriots will say so, while 
he is alive. Sunetime alter, perhaps, a historian professing to ransack old libraries 
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aod tbe India Office reoordu might say “Oh, he might bane done better", but aa 
a rule the white maoj especially in power over coloured popnlations is bard to 
displace. It the British Cabinet desired to become trustees ot the Atiicau native 

and therefore wanted people of certain kinds not to come into bis country, if 
there were a bonafide disposition to find the people really harmful, really dangerous 
to tbe Colony and koep them out, 1 should say every time ; keep out tbe white man. 

Now there is only one more word which I shall say before 1 conclude. In 

following controversies ot this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 

fact that there are a great number of Anglo-Indian newspapers here who have the 
fairness to allow that the Indian cate is good and sound 'and who sometimes go 
further and blame the white people of Kenya for their un-lmpetial narrow outlook; 
aud perhaps you will think that it is a very satisfactory state of things, I dare 
say we must be thanklul for small mercies in this world ; it is a very good 
thing and 1 aoo willing to acknowledge a-sistance and sympathy from what¬ 

ever quarter it comes. But allow me to say that 1 have noticed another thing also 
and we must put the two things together. 1 went throngh the dominions and as 
I described the trans tional stage in which our Government stands, bow there are 
st'll large departments of administrati'n to accrue to our people, bnw we are still 
suffering from bad law, from ill-understood conditions, they said ; “How tiresome of 
these English folks 1 They have long held India, they always tay they ate there only for 
the good oi the Indian people ; why don’t they give you stli-government and quietly go 
back” 1 Now, the white people abroad are quite willing to give you sympathy when 
you fight the British people here, and this British people here arc quite willing to give 
yon their sympathy when you fight their white kinsmen abroad. 

Tbe white man teaches us how to defend onr liberties and our rights. Tbe 
moment he is offended, he does not pause to consider, “ What w ill this man say aud 
what will my government say ’’ ? He bits you stra'ght in the eye, straight ; that is 
what he did when he had a quarrel with poor President Kruger ; he did not wait to 
convince the world. Those that have power ate not restrained in their use of it, while 
that have not the power, try to deceive ourselves that this world is governed entirely by 
reason and by jnstioe. There is a oortain scope for argument, for adjustment. 

But there are st^rn limits to the operation of these enlightening infiuences. Beyond 
that limit oor operations have to change and assume a now phase. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen. Let me not allow you to misunderstand me. I will declare exactly what I 
mean. The time for argument, for cool presentation of a case is there, Bnt there 
is also a time when you are expected in this world to use such power, as you 
have, lest it should displease the powers that be, who write themselves down in 
history as people that do not deserve any power. That is my riading of the siln- 
tion. I wish this were a different world. I wish the war had really taught ns- 
the reasons that we thought we had all learnt. I wish the British Empire really 
stood lor those principles of justice and fair play and human brotherhood of which 
we dreamt a little wbilu ago, Those principles and ideals are still there, and perhaps 
the next generation ot Indians will live in a time when it is snfficient to show 
that our cause is just fur it to prevail. I am painfully driven to the conclusion 
that that time is still to come- In the meantime we cannot afford to lose the 
battle in Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. Bnt if oocasioually yon hear from roe 
advocacy of some measure that may seem to be of a combative character, be sure 

it is not actual fighting, for we have not tbe fighting strength. We are essentially 

non-violent. But such as we have, such means as we have of ensuring our seb- 

respect, it is not only weakness, but it is treason to our people, it is betrayal of 

our children not to exercise with due restraint, with due submission to the Almighty 
who knows how to judge the right from the wrong and can pull down the mighty 
from their seats, with due submission to Him, bnt with a clear consciousness that 
in the prosecution of our own right, the exercise of lawful means, peaceful pressure, 
and constitutional power is not ooly rightful but doubtful. lu that consciousutes 
we have to fight out battles. 
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KBNYA SITUATION. 

With I'cgaid to the Kenya situation we would I'C-affirm, on behalf 
of our Assoiuation, that the pronouncement of the White Paper with 

regard to the Franchise and the Highlands are altogether unacceptable 

to us. We would ask you to make clear to the present Labour Gov^ 
ernment in England the settled conviction of all parties in India in 

this matter, .so that there may bn no \inceitainty left. We believe that 
you would 1(6 fully ju.stified in reporting that there will be no possi¬ 
bility of a .settlod pluco for India within the British Empire until the 
Kenya decisions on the.se two issues are altered. On the other hand, 

as an A.ssooiatiou we are thankful that the Kenya ^Vhito Paper decisively 
rejects racial scg'\-egatiou at the very time that the South African Union 
Parliament is seeting to impo.se it by a “Class Areas Bill.” 

We would suggest th.at the time has eome for the Government of 
India to press for the complete fulfilment in East Africa of all that i.s 
involved in this rejection of j-acial segregation. Wo note with great 
satisfaction that the sogi-ogation propo.sals with regard to K.ampala have 

now been countorruauded. But we have not yet heard whether the old 

racial sogrogfition customs in Kampala itself, which had most seriously 
conge.sted the resident Indian population, are still boi)jg enforced. 'I huso 
(lid bad customs prevent Indians — even those living in accordance with 
all niodern sanitary loipni'oments—from residing on the more healthy 
upper bill-side, .•ilthough the ground there is so iinoccnpicd th.at a golf- 
course for IviU'opeans has boon laid out upon it. The whole Indian 

community in ciowdod into a .small unhealthy area at the bottom of 

the hill on iho edge of a malarial .swamp. 

We would ask that Indians may bo allowed to pniuhaso sites for 

houises on any part of the Kampala hill-side so long as they oomply 

with all municipal regulations. Wo would claim this both for health 

and sanitary reasons, atfecting the European I'osidonts themselves, as 
well as other races. For nothing can bo more unhealthy and insanitary 
for the whole tovv’n.ship area than the pre.seut condition. 

We have taken Kampala as an e.xample of what is needed to 

carry out fully the principle of the l•cjoct^on of lucial segregation. All 

that has been .said about it would ajiply also to other township areas 

both in TJgai.da and Kenya. 

Under the .same general princi]>le, wo would urge that steps should 
now be taken after due notice has been given to prevent in future 
racial discrimmation against Indians on the State Railway and Steamer 
services of Konya and Uganda. Things had become so bad in this 

respect that at one time the whole of the first-class lavatory accom¬ 
modation on board the S. S. Clement Hill was reserved exclusively for Euro¬ 
peans ; and Indians who had paid their full first-class .steamer fare wore 
informed by notice that they must u.so the second-class. It was 
also reported to us that Indian cotton merchants were not allowed to 
use the upper class stoamcr accommodation of Lake Niega. If they 
ci'avelled by water they were obliged to remain in the open fiats 
which were towed by the steamers. Due cotton morchaut who was 
obliged in the course of business to visit his different dopiots on the 
lake informed ns that he was obliged to make the journey by motor 
with endless difficulty and expense, while any European could travel 
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LETTER TO THE VICEROY 

Appeal to the Viceroy. 

The following letter was addressed to the Viceroy by the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, dated Bombay, the 29th 
February 1924. 

Your Excellency, 

The [tnpeiial liidiati Citizenship Asaociatioii has relrained fioiii 
addiessiiig you hitherto during the critical months which we have recently 
been passing through with i-cgaid to Indians in hast and South Africa, 
because, we did not wish to make any I'lHiuest or statoinent that might 
ho I'ithor prernatui'o or cmbai'rassing. But the extreme gravity of the 
situation which has now arisen compels us at last to approach yon. 
For, as you are aware, tho liidian resideiit.s, both in , East and Kouth 
Africa, iiispitc of their weakness, have licen obliged to contemplate 
passive I'csistarice against the accumrrlatcd wrongs which have heen heaped 
upon t-herrt. Our heart goes cut to them in tlieii- anxiety and suffering, 
for we know well from what wrongs they have .suffered. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CITIZENSMII'. 

\\'(i are aware that South Africa is a Self-Governing Dominion, 
hut \''e would urge that the constitutional position put forward with 
r'cgiud to Citizenship, in answer to General Smuts .at the Imperial 
Conference, should be fully and carefully examined. It appears to u,s, 
as an Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, essential to find out what 
constitutes that citizenship, and whether the South African Iriiion Parlia- 
mei.t has absolute, or only relative rights, of excluding fr'om citizen¬ 
ship domiciled Indians or Africans who are ciiually subjects of His 
Majesty. King George V along with the British ai.d tho Dutch. You 
yourself ai d your predecessors, as Vioeroy.s, have ])ublicly declared that 
Indians mu.st hold a .status under the Crown in no way inferior t(» 
that of any other of His Maje.sty’s .suhjocts within the Empire. We 
would submit that the time has now come to test that declaration 
which you have publicly made, by an appeal to His Majesty’s Court of 
•lustico S() that we may know exactly whore we stand. 

At tho same time, the clearest puB.silile w.aining should he given 
to the South Afiican Union Barliamont, that if satisfaction cannot be 

o)>taincd through the \irocessos of law for the clear wrong done to 
domii lied Indians, then as a last resort the implication of tho Recipi ocity 
A.gTBement of 1917 (which has )>ccn accepted by General Smuts) will 
he thoroughly examined aiid explored. It should he definitely .stated, 
that oveiy action which may be oon.stitiitionally taken undei' that bind¬ 
ing Agreement wdll be put into force from the Indian side unless the 

South African Union Parliament is prepared to recode from its present 

intolerable position. 

Wc would point out to Your Excellency that General Smuts’ blank 
rcl'u.sal ti) accept either a conference or a diplomatic visit from Ii.dia 
h ;s been premeditated, deliberate and final. This refusal h.is jiow' been 
ei,doi,,ied by Geiiei'al Hertzog ai.d Colonel Crossw'ell who represent the 
only two paities in the South Africaii Parliameiit in opposition to 
Genetal Smuts. The refusal of General Smuts has therefore become a 
material South African MTiito decision. Seeing that all parties in India 
are agreed on this issue we ask Your E.vccllcr.cy on behalf of the 
ui;ite:l people of India to voice a national Indian decision iii return, 
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inexpensively a!id in comfort on the State steamer. Thus tfie Indian 
trader was penalised commercially on account of hi,s race. Yet the 
same Indian community pays taxes and (uistoms duties which go towards 
th(3 upkeep of 1he.se State steaincrs. 

Furthennoro, we undei-stai.d that at coitain important Railway 
stations bungalows and waiting rooms have lieOn reserved for European 
l)a.S8engers and that Indians who have paid the same fare as tho 
Ituropean.s have been put to very groat ineonvonience. Yet the Railway 
i.s kept up hy tixe.s and cn.stoms duties wdiioh are paid for by ludiaii.s 
as well as by Kuro])ean8. 

AVe would uT'gc at the .same time that vepT’ 0 .soutation should be 
made on behalf of the African iiassenger.s wlio .sulfer the same incon- 
veuiar.c.fts a.s the Indian passengers while paying he,ivy taxe.s. Tho 
jiresent disgraceful state of the third-class carriagos which ai's used liy 
Indians and Afrio.ins alike should not he allowed to continuo. 

In Nairobi, where the riek.shaw.s are a connnon mode of convey¬ 
ance, an iJividions racial distinction has hoon made. They are divided, 
under the Munieiiial Regulations, not into Jirst and second class, but 

into European and Asiatic; divisions. On the Railways also, the second 
class compartments are. lihelled ‘Asiatic’ aiid ‘ Eui-oiiean.’ All such 
racial segregation should now he clearly alnindoned. It needs no fresh 
legislation but simply instiuctioii from tho (k)lonial Office in accoidaneo 
with tlio princiiile laid down in the White Paper. 

The Immigration Rill. 

With reference to tho now Draft Iniiuigratioii Bill for Kenya, it is 
our deliberate opinion that such a Bill is not rerpiired in tho interest 

of the African natives, and also that it would be racially against tho 
Indians when put into daily practice. Wo would point out that the 
Immigration Olfioers are certain to be Europeans, and that tho Advisory 
Bo.'ird of Three will have a majority of two Europeans ivgainst one 

Indian- In the present state of extreme racial tension in Kenya it 
would bo obviously impos.sible for the people of India to have any 

confidence in such otiicials and in such a Board. WT believe also that 
the ‘paramount interests oi tho natives’ can he observed without re¬ 
course to such a measure of ro.strictod Indian immigration an the 

pircsont draft Bill inevitably involves. 

With regard to Egaiida the (Tovernmont’s Own Economic Report of 
1920 gives an unmistakable verdict in favour of Indian immigration. 
If it be argued, on the other hand, that the Economic Commission for 
whit is now called Kenya gave a hostile verdict against Indian immi¬ 
gration in 1919, it must bo remembered that the Colonial Office pub¬ 

licly in the Hou.se of Commons di.ssociated itself from the finding of 
ihfit Commission on tho Indian nuostion. No Indian served on that 

Commis.sion and no Indian wa-s called to give evidence. 

Mr. Andrews’ Report. 

The evidence on this question has been very carefully collected 
and published in a Report made to this Association by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who wont out as our representative and spent most of his 
lime in the study of the economic aspects of the subject. lie came to 
the conclusion that the whole I’lroblem found a iiatuT'al and .automatic 
solution owing to the fact that no Indian arti.san is able to live ,ind 
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Kuppoit a family in Fast Afrioa on a scale of wages which is less 
than three times that which an African artisan requires. For this 
reason alone vvhei'evcr an African artisan is available he is certain for 
economic reasois to be employed. 

We would point out further, that .since the publication of the 
White Papoi', the odds against the Indian—whore he might 1)6 likely 
to compete with the African—have been much nioie lieavily weighted 

liy the rise ai.d inogress of the ‘ l'iuiopc:Ui ai;d Afifcan Trades ’ 
Ovgarif-atioii’ which, uitdcr Kuiopean nnanagomci.t and suppoited b> 
ruiopean uir.ds aid European public oiiinion, avowedly and openly 
attempts to turn out of employment cvciy Ii.diaii whom it can reaeh 

■■H.d to subf-tituto an Afiioan or a l■'nl■o]^c•an. lhing,s have gone so far 
lliiit in the absence of a s^ilfieient number of .skilled African artisans 
the A,s.softiation has .sent over and impoitc-d thorn from the .Seychelles 
ill oidei- to oust the Indian. 'Iho figures shown reveal the fact that in 
a period of foul' inentlis about 600 Indians were turned out of cur 
1 loyineiit. In addition to this Micro has been a very serious boycott of 
li.diaii stores, vhicli iiunst-in the er.d in.iurc materially other Indians iii 
Kenya as well. '] he immigration figuios already show a decline in the 

Ii dinn population compared with earlier years. 'While the European 
population in Konya i.> increasing at a very rapid rate, the Indian 

\>0])nlation during the hnst six years ha.s either remained stationary oi' 
else actually doilined. in thc.se circumstances an Immigration K’ostriction 
Hill, uhich can only seriously aflect the Indians, bear an obviously racial 

(haraiTer. Tlioicfoie, at such a time of hostile White aggression against 

Indians in Kenya, any further attempt on the part of the Kenya Gov- 
eiiiinent (which is doniinateri by European interests) to restrict Indians 
still lUithor appeal's to us to bo not in accord with the principles of 

the Kenya M'liite J’aper which nphold.s impartial treatment between the 
races. Otu' cor.tention is that the African native interests are already 
sufficiently .safeguarded and that the progress of the x\frican native would, 
be seriously imperilled if the nuiubei' of Indians in. .East xVftica were 

.“till fuither- diminished. M'c would point out to the undoubted fact that 
the great cotton belt in North IFganda and the Eoudan proririce is 
being opened rq) with such .success chieHy owing to the intrepid advance 
of Ir.dian traders iiito malarial districts whore r.o European could pencti'ate. 
'lire Indian is still doing piioneor' work in establishing among African 
1 ativi's, who are cmei'ging fiom savagery, the (■or,ditior.,s of trade and baitoi'. 

V\'c are tliankiul to note that the Goveriiiiient of India are satisfied 
that they have received from the Colonial Office a defitiite promise that 
the Draft Bill will Vie, held up riiitil the Committee sent fronr India 

has time to di.scuss it with the Colonial (.ffficc itself. Wo trrrst that 

there w ill be no mistake oi- misut det star ding on this \H)ii,t. 

Hiitish Gitiana Deputation 

With r egaid to the Hrjtish Gu’ai :i l.feprrtation we ai'C strongly 
opposed to any scheme of r'Cetrritii'g ii.d'an laboui' for the Colonics, 
.‘0 lon.g as the coiditions which made the Kenya wiong possible coi.tinne 
to exist. We w'onld, in totulusion, tefoi' to the seal dal of the Fiji 
Foil-tax, w'hich has been adversely fon ruer.tcd on l,y many leading 
.Fuuipear.s induding the E’ev. K. Piper of Lantoka. We would urge its 

immediate cai.c.elling on the gronr.d that it is an altogether iiiiqi'iitous ta.N. 



Indians in East Africa 

Early History 

The way in which insults and humiliations have come more and 
more to he showered on the heads of the Indian Settlors in Kenya in 
recent years will ho found chronicled in previous issues of the Indian 
Annual Ktqiskr. On the question of the Highlands and Segregation, 
the climax was reached in July last when the Impeiial (loverninent 
was compelled to yield to the threat of an armed rehollion by the Konya 
Whites and issued the infamous White Paper, And at the last Imperial 
ronferonce, w hen i'iv'tei Bahadur Sapi u proposed a Committee of Enquiry 
to go into the qviestion of equality of status in the Colonies, the iJukc of 
I'ovonshire, the then Colonial Secretaiy, made it clear that the Kenya Indian 
iqiestion was fmally settled in that White Paper and could not be re-oponcd. 
At the time that the A\ hito Paper was issued there wins persistent talk of 
tirliteiiiiig up the Tmmigiation law, for the White Settlers know that uiiles.s 
they foiocd thieiigh the Immigration icstrictions before the Saprii Com¬ 
mittee sat and while their rebellious threat continued to take elfcct, they could 
rot achieve thoir nim. The AVhitc Paper itself gave the cue to the Governor 
oJ Konya, and ho was asked to take into his views, while framing the 
hill, not only conditions of Konya, hut also those of the neighbouring 
territories of Uganda and Tanganayika. In Apiil last when the Kt. 
Hon. Mr. Sastii was heading the Kenya Indian Delegation to England, 
ho said at an informal eonfcrcico with the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association that however much they might eompromi.se in other matters, they 
(ould not yield at all on the question of iiiimigintion. The right of 
iinrestrietod inimigJ'atioii from Iidia to Kenya was \"it;d not only to the 
Indian settlers who have made the Colony thoir home, hut also to India iit 
asseiting her right t;o equal status in all paits of the Empire. Even the Govern- 
mont of India professed at the time when the AVhito Paper was issued 
that at least the immigration question was not lo,st, and that before that 
question was raised tlic Govt, wnuild take pro\iei' precautions beforehand. 
But all to no avail. 

In the month of Oetohor la.st thei Konya Goverinnoiit passed the 
Customs Tarill Ai t whereby the Indian trade was hard hit. The diitie.s 
on rations and unbleached piece-goods which used to go from India and 
formed the main business of the Indians were phenomenally incroased while 
duties on articles of luxury were reduced. Even the coininoditi(',s of dailj- 
use by the Natives and Indians were greatly taxed. 

On November ii.'iid, 1923 the Konya Otficial G.izette published the 
Bill to consolidate and regulato immigration and employment in the Colony. 
At the top of the Bill a note was appended stating that the hill was 
[mhlished subject to the approval of the Seoretary of Ktate for the 
Colonies, hut it was long known that formal consent of the Colonial 
office had alread) been secured. The l.-ganda Govornmci.t followed in 
the trail and puhlisliod the Identity Card Bill with almost the same object, 
namely, to isolate the Ii.diaii .settlers first, and then conveniently to reduce 
them to holotiy. It was a’so understood tliat tlie Uganda ai:d Tanganayika 
Governments wore going to pass similar inc:>sni-c a.s soon as the Konya Immi¬ 
gration bill became law. The full text of the Bill is given below. 
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INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

The Kenya Immigration Bill 

The iollowing is the full text oi the Bill entitled 'An Ordinance to Consoli¬ 
date and Regulate Immigration and Employment in the Colony and Protector¬ 
ate ol Kenya’ pjblithed in the Kenyi Gazette on Nov. 23rd. 1923. 

WHEBEAB it is desirable to provide for the peace, good order and development 
of the Colony and for the purpoaea of reducing and preventing unemployment, 

And wheieaa it ia the duty of the Government to safeguard the interests ol 
the Alrican r.a‘.i«ea of the Colony and to asaure their progress and the continued 
improvement of their materiai svelfare, 

And whereas it is deaired fully to implement the policy declared in the memo¬ 
randum presented by Hie Uajesty’d Government to Parliament relating to Indians in 
Kenya and dated the 23rd day of July in the year of our Lord 1223, 

Be It therefore enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Kenya with the 
advice and consent o| the Legislative Council thereof :— 

1. This Ordioance may be cited as ‘The Immigrants Regulation and Employ¬ 
ment Ordinance, 1923.’ 

2. In this Ordinance the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
hereby a<^Bigned to them, unlees the context otherwise it quires :—‘Colony’ shall mean 
the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. ‘Immigration and Employment Officer* shall 
mean a Principal or an Aaaiataut Immigration and Employment Officer appointed 
for the purpoaea of this Ordinance ; 

‘Principal Immigration and Employment Offleei’ ahall mean the Officer appointed 
(or the administration and execution of this Ordinance. 

3. This Ordinance ahall not apply to ; 

(a) The officers and crews of His Majesty’s Navy or of the fleet of any friendly 
power, (b) Any member of His Majesty’s Military forces. 

(o) Any person duly accredited to the Colony by or under the authority of the 
Imperial or any other Government. 

(d) Any person, the subject of a Foreign Power having treaty rights within 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who is not a prohibited immigiant under 
section 6 of this Ordinance and who is possessed of a guarantee in ihe foim set out in 
schedule A of this Ordinance signed by the Local Consular representative of such power. 

(e) The wife and any child appearing to an Immigration and Employment 
Officer to be under the age of sixteen, of a person not being a prohibited immi¬ 
grant, provided they are not themselves prohibited immigrants under sub-clauses (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (f), or (g) of sub-section (1) ol section 6 of this Ordinance, and 
provided further that any idiot or insane person or any person who Is otherwise 
physically affioted may, in case be nr a person accompanying him or some nihtr 
person give security to the satisfaction of the Immigration and Employment Officer 
for his permanent support in the Colony or for his removal Ihetelorin whenever re¬ 
quired by the Governor-in-Council, be permitteil to enter the Colony, (f) Any person 
who shall satisfy an Immigration and Employment Cffioer that he has been fotmtily 
domiciled in the Colony or has been resident therein for a total period of not less 
than five years and that he does not come within the meaning of snb-clausES 
(b), (o). (d), (e), (f), oy (g) of Bub-scction (1) of siction 5 of this Ordinance. 

4. Any person desiring to enter the Colony sliall, before being allowed to do 
so, appear before an Immigration and Employment Officer who shall after inch 
examination as he may consider necessary, inlorm sneb person and the master of 
the vessel, it any, which has conveyed him to the Colony whether he is a pro¬ 
hibited immigrant or not. Provided that if such person withholds or conceals item 
such officer any fact or information which would bring such ptison within aoy of 
the classes of the prohibited immigtauts defined m section 5 of this Ordinance, he 
shall be detmed to have contravened this Ordinance. Provided lurlher that when 
a person enters the Colony from adjoining territory oi from Arabia, the Resident 
or Distriot Commissioner or the Officer discharging the duties of a Resident or District 
CommissioneT at the place of entry, shall have all the powers vested in an Immi¬ 
gration and Employment Officer under this Ordinance. 

When an immigrant is permitted to enter the Colony he shall be given a 
certificate by the Immigration and Employment Officer. 

6. (1) The immigration into the Colony by land or era is prohibited of any 
person, hereinafter called a “prohibited immigrant’’, being or appearing to be ol 
any of the classes defined in any of the following cases :— 
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(a) Any peraun vsrilhout Tiaibte meana at support or any person who is likely 
to become a pauper nr a public charge, (b) any Ulior. or insane person. ^ 

(c) Any person auflering trom a loathsome or a liaugetoua ojntagious disease or 
from trachoma. 

(d) Any person who, not having a free pardon, has b;en convicted in any 

country other than the Colony ot murder or any oflince f ir which a sentence of 

imprisonment has been passed for any term, and who by reason of the circumstances 
connected therewith is deemed to be an undesirable immigrant, but this provision 
shall not apply tj offences of a political character not involving moral turpitude 

(p) Any prostitute, and any person living or receiving or who may have Jived 
on or received any part of the proceeds of the prostitution of others, 

(f) Any person deemed by an Immigration and Employment Offriet to be an 
undesirable immigrant in consequence of the information or advice received from 
any Secretary of State or Colonial Minuter, or through official or diplomatic channels 
ot any Minister of a Eoreigo Country, or from any other trusted Source. 

(g) Any person who has been ordered to leave the Colony, 

(2) Any person aggrieved at the decision of an Immigration and Employment 

Officer to ciassiiy him as a prohibited immigrant under sub-section (1) of this section 
may aopcal Itom such decision to the Oovernof-in-counoil provided that the deter¬ 
mination of such appeal shall in no way limit ot restrict the powers conferred hv sections 
7, 18 and lit of tliis Ordinance. 

G. There shall be established a Department of the Oovernment to be known 
as “ The Immigration and Employment Department.” 

7. Any person convicted by any court, within a period of five years from the 

date of entering the Colony, of murder or an offence involving moral turpitude for 

whiih the court bas power to impose imprisonment shall be liable to be dealt with 
as a ptohibittd immigrant, and the Governor may, it he thinks tit, make an order 
requiring such person to leave the Colony wifhiu a time li-tid by the order, and 
then after to remain rut of the Colony. 

8. Any intending immigrant who has not been granted permission to enter the 

Colony may be detained m such place and under such terms and conditions as the 

Oovernor-in-Uouncil may by rule prescribe. 

i). (I) There shad be established in Nairobi an Imm gration snd Employment 
Board which shall instruct the Immigration ami Employment Officer with regard to 
economic requirements of the Cob ny. 

(2) Such Iroraigralion and Empl lyment Board shall bo constituted of such 
persons as the Governor may appoint and shall include 

(a) The Chief Native Cimmissioner ot other r fficer of ibe Native Affairs Depart 
meut representing the interests of the Afrirnn natives ot the Colony, (b) .A European 
who shall be a member ot the Eiecutive Council or of the Legislative Counoil. 
(c) A representative of the Indian community. 

10. The Immigration and Employment Department shall collect and record all 
information and reports as to labour nquiremeuts of the Colony. 

11. Any person in the Colony desiring to bring into tbe Colony a person to 

work as deck, salesman, artizsn or other employee from outside the Colony shall 
first satisfy the Immigirution and Employment Officer that he cannot obtain in the 
Colony an employee suitable tor the work and the Immigration and Employment 
Officer is so satisfied that the lequirements as laid down by the Board will ba met 
shall issue a certificate and on the production of such certificate shall exr mpt the immigrant 
named therein from the operations of clause (a) of section 6(1) of this Ordinance, 

12. (1) An Immigrant who arrives in the Colony without a certificate as provided 

for in the last preceeding section and who is unable to satisfy the Immigration 

and Employment Officer that be is entitled to enter the Colony under section .H 

or that he is not a prohib ted immigrant under section 5 of this Ordinance shall 

not ba allowed to enter tbe tjolony unless be can satisfy the Immigration and 
Employment Officer that ba is a desirable immigrant or nuless ha can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Immigratinn and Employment Olfioet that he is assured of 
employment or that his services are n-cessary for the economic requirements of the Cobrny, 

(2) If tbe immigrant alleges that ha is assured of employment the a legation 
must be corroborated by the prospective employer, who, if he has not already 
obtained a certificate priscribed by Section 11 must satisfy the Immigration and 
Employment Officer of the matters prescribed by that Seoticn and take out a certifi¬ 
cate as required by Seolion 11 and the immigrant shall not be allowed to enter the 
Colony in the absence ol such corroboration and certificate. 
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13. (1) When an intending immigraat not othenvise entitled to enter the Colony in- 
furnie the 1. & B. OtGcer that it is hia intention to carry on any traia, basineas or ocenpa- 
tion (other than the practice of a learned proteaaion in which he is properly qualified) he 
shall gire such information to the offiier as he may require and the officer shall satisfy him¬ 
self that the reqairements laid down by the Board will be met and that there is an opening 
tor such trale, business or oocapatiou, and that it is in the interest of the African natives of 
the Colony that such trade, business or oecupation sbonlil be nodertaken by the intending 
immigrant and only on the officer being so satisfied shall sneh immigrant be allowed to enter 
the Colony. (2) It the officer is satisfied that there ii no such opening or that the exercise of 
such trade business or occupacioa would be injurious ti tha interests of the natives of ihe 
Colony, such intending immigrant shail be regarded as a prohibited immigrant. Frovided 
that if the intending immigiaut under this Section proves to the satislaetion of the officer by 
■the production of the partnership deed or agreement that he is a partner in any existing 
trade, business or ocenpatiou and if the officer is satisfied that the particular paitnersbip, 
trade, business or ocenpation is of good repute and if the intending immigrant is not 
otherwise a prohibited immigrant, such immigrant may be allowed to enter the Colony. 

H, If any person who had entered the Colony to serve under a contract providing that 
the servant shall leave the Colony at its conclnston, lails to leave the Colony after quitting 
the said seivice, he may be treated as if bo were a prohibited immigrant, 

l.i), (Ij Any employer who has engaged Servants under such a contract as is mentioned 
in the preceding Section and who shall retase or neglect to carry cut the provisions of eneb 
contract in regard to the passage ot such servants shall be deemed to have commilted an 
offence and shall be punishable on conviction with a fine not exceeding £500 or imprisun- 
ment of either description fur a term not exoeedmg twelve months or to both such fine and 
impriBonmeUt. (2) Any person inducing another to enter the Colony under a contract tit 
employment shall be liable to ail the expense of deportation of the employea should ho bj or 
become a prohibited ioimigraot, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract 
between the parties to the said contract. (.1) Any person inducing another to enter the 
Colony under a oontraot of employment, shall, before the arrival of the employee, lornisb a 
true copy of the contract ot ot the correspondence forming the contract to the Principal 
immigration and Employment Ofiicer. 

16, Any person applying foe admission into the Colony may at the discretion ot 
the 1. & E. Officer he requited to comply with the following provisions : — 

(a) He shall before entering the Colony give seenrity sufficient to indemnify the Ouvun- 
ment against the expenses likely to be incurred in sending him and his family back lu 
the port from which he sailed and against the expenses likely to be incurred in detaining 
him or his family (if any) pending the determination ot whether or not be may enter 
the Colony, Such security shall at the option of the intending immigrant be;— 
(Ij A cash deposit of a sum representing such expenses as aforesaid as may be determined 
by the I. & E. Offijor, or, (ii) A bind which need not be under seal with suoh sureties as 
shall satisfy the 1. & E. Officer in such sum as may have been determined as aforesaid. 

(b) He shall tnereupon be peimitted to niter the Colony, and shall, if required by 
ihft I. &, E, Officer within one vvetk thereafter, satisfy such officer, by such proof as suen 
officer may consider necessary lu the cireunistances of each particular case, that ho is 
not a prohibited immigrant, (c) if bo shall not satisfy such officer as aforesaid he shall 
be deported as soon as possible thereafter and returned to his port of imbarkation. The cost 
of such deportation shall be defiayed out of ibe ameunt deposited by him or secured by 
bond as aforesaid. If a bond has been given the amount ol the bond shall be forfeited to the 
<3overnroeiit aid may be recovered by suit in tlie Court of a Magistrate ot the First Class. 
Any balance of money remaining over after such costs if rej atriation and detention hate 
been defrayed, shall be paid to the person who made the cash deposit, or in the case of such 
costs baing paid out of the proceeds of a torleitul bond the balance shall be paid into the 
court in which the bond was foifeik-.i aud the court shall distribute the said balance 
among the persons from whom the amount of the bond was recovered in proportion to 
the amount recovered from each of such persons, (it) If be shall so satisfy inch cfficer 
as aforesaid he shall be permitted to remain in the Colony, (e) It ho shall be so permittid 
to remain in the Colony as atoresatd sneh i fficer shall retain the amount deposited by him 
as aforesad for a period not exceeding one year from the date of such deposit. (!) Not with 
standing anything contained in sub-section (d) hcicol, ho may be dc-ported inlhemantnr 
prescribed in sub-section (c) hc-riof, if wifhm a pieriod ol three ytais from the date of his 
entering the Colony he shad be shown to be a prohibited immigiant as aforesaid. Bncli 
deportation shall he ordered by a Magistrate empowered to bold a subordinate Court of the 
First Cla-.s. In case of any person entering the Colony under this Siction no liab lily si all 
attach to the owners of the vessel in wbicb he may have arrived at any port of the Colony. 
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17. A.oy I'olioe ofE Sit or I. & B ofR;er (or, if the imaaigraat attamptj to aater th a 
Gjliay tfocn aay aljoiaing territory or from Arabia, tho Oisttiot or IGaiclent Oommigsioner 
withiQ whoa; jutinJiotioa tha plaoe of eatry ia) shall subjaot to the provisioas hareiaafter 
Goafcaiaed prevent any prohibited imnigraat from eatetiag the OoLny by land or sea, 

18, Any prohibited immigrant mtkiag his way into or bjing tonnd within the Colony 
shall be daatned to have ointravoned this Ordinance. Any person convicted under this 
rieotion may be diported and shall in addition be liable to Buffer imprisonment of either 
description for a period not exceeding six months. Provided that such imprisonment shall 
cease if and whan arraagements ate made for tha deportation of the offender from the 
Colony. Provided further that if such immigrant doas not prove to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate that ha entered the Gedony with the parmisson of an Officer he shall be deported. 

1!). (1) No person who comes within the definition of a prohibited immigrant shall be 

released from tbe operation of this Ordiance or allowed to be pr remain in tho Colony merely 
because be has not been notified not to land or because ho may have been allowed to land 
through oversight or through want of knowledge that he was a prohibited immigrant. (2) 
Proof adduced witoiu three years to the aatistaetion of the Oovcrnor-in-Council after any 
person has entered the Colony that ha is ono of any of the Olaasee whose entry is prohibited 
shall ba sulHcieut evidence that such parson was a prohibited immigrant and such person 
shall be liable than to be dealt with as a prohibited immigrant. 

2f). If there shall b; raaronable cause to suspect that any person has contravened this 
Ordinance, ani if in order to prevent justice from being defeated it is neeessary to arrest such 
person immediately, it shall be lawful for any Immigration and Employment OfEeer or 
Police OiB let to arrest sn jh person forthwith without having a warrant for that purpose, 
and he shall be required to bring such parson before a Magistrate as soon as may be, or 
should the vessel from which sueh person has landed bo on tho point of departure, then, 
unless such person shall demand to bj taken before a Magistrate, he may be handed over to 
the custody of tho master of tha vessel who shall br obliged to receive and keep him on board, 

21. The Governor may authorise the Principal 1. A E OfBcet to make a contract with 
the master, owners, or agent of any vessel for the conveyance of any prohibited immigrant 
found in the Colony to a port in or near to such immigraut’s country of birth and any such 
immigrant with his personal effects may bs placed by piolioe officer on board such vessel. 

22. Any Immigration and Employment Offieer shall for the purpose of this Ordinance 
bo empowered to board ao often as may be necessary all vessels entering inward at any port 
of tbe Colony in the performance of his duties under this Ordinance. 

23. (1) The Master of a ve.ssel arriving in any port of the Colony shall upon being 
thereto requested by an I, A E. Offi nr at su.'h port furnish to him a list in duplicate signed 
by himself of all passengers and oiher persons on board such vessel at the time of his arrival 
in the Colony nit forming a portion of the tegn'ar crew of such vessel. (2) The owner or 
agent of a vessel leaving any pirt in tho Col >ay sliail upon boing thereto requested by 
Offioet at Buih part furnish to him a list In duplicate signid by himself of a 1 passengers 
aud other persons so leaving in aud no", forming a portion of tha regular crew of such vessel. 

21, The Master of a vossei shall if required thereto prior to his departure from port, 
produce his articles and ramter his crew and if it bo found that any person named in tha 
article who in the opiuioa of au I A E. O.Tijer would bo a prohibited immigrant is not then 
uresentj such person shall ho deemed to have entered the Colony contrary to this Ordinance 
but the master and agents of su ih vessel, provided they have ma la proper provision to prevent 
desertion, shall nitb; responsible for any contravention of the provisions of this section. 

25. Should the mailer of a vessel charge any member of his crew or stow-away or extra- 
hand before a court with a crime or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival of 
or during the stay of such vessel in port, the Magistrate may at tha request of an Immigra¬ 
tion and Employment OlH ler and on representation by such officer that the accused is a 
prohibited immigrant, in awarding punishment, order that, on expiry of the sentence or on 
the sooner readiness of such vessel to proceed to sea the prisoner ha taken from jail and 
conducted in custody abroad such vessel for conveyance away from the Colony. Any 
persou contemplated by this section brought before a Magistrate and discharged shall by 
order of the Magistrate have to bj im.nediately conveyed back to such vessel. An order 
shall not bj made under thii section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the crime 
of offence proper for trial in His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya. 

2G. Whenever it shall bs deemed necessary f ir theeffmtive carrying out of his Ordinance 
to regulate intercourse from the shore with auy vessel in a port having on board any prohi¬ 
bited immigrant, the principal Immigration and Employment officer may take such 8tep» 
with the approval of the Governor as may appear proper on that behalf. 

27, The Master and owner of any vetsel from which a prohibited immigrant 
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may ba lancleJ or may land shall be liable jointly and severally to a penalty 

not exceeding £ 150 and not less than £60 m respect ot each such prohibited 

immigrant landed or who may land and such vessel may ba refused a clearance 
outwards untd any penalty incurred has been paid and until provision has been 
made by the master to the satislaction of the i'rinoipal Immigration and Employ¬ 
ment Officer for the conveyance out of the Colony of tach prohibited immigrant who 
may have been so landed, and such vessel may be msde attachable by a decree of 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya in satisfaction of penalty imposed under this 
Section. 

The word “Cltarance” as need in the Ordinance includes all the documents 
ordinarily iseuad by the Commissioner of Customs to a vessel about to leave the 
port, including the document known as the Bill of Hialtb. 

28, Any person being a prohibited immigrant within the mtaning of this 
Ordinance may apply to an Immigration and Employment Officer for a pass to 
enter the Colony tot a temporary visit ot for the purpose of embarking at a port 
in the Colony lor some other country. Such passes shall be known as ‘‘Yisilmg’ 
aod ‘‘Embaikat on passes,” respeeiively, and shall be in the form prescribed by tlie 
rules made under the Ordinance. 

2i>, I’he applicant shall attend before an Immigration and Employment Officer 
and shall answer all such questions as sueli offirer may pat lor the purpose ot 
deciding whether a pass ought to be graiual and shall deposit with such officer :— 

(a) Eor a visiting pass the sum of £15 with an additional sum of £15 where the 
pass includes the wile and children of the applicant. 

(b) Eot an embarkation pass the sum of £15 for each adult and £10 lor 
each child. 

I'he word ‘‘child" as used in this and the succeeding sections, means a person 
appearing to such Office to be under the age of sixteen years. 

30. Except in the case of a person accompanied by his wife and chddr u a 
separate pass shall bj required for each person seeking to enter the Colony fur the 
purpose of a visit or tor einhaiking. 

31. No person shall be entitled as of right to obtain a visiting pass or an 
embaikatuiu pass, auU aii immigration and Employment Officer appointed to issue 
passes shall have tlie discretion to grant or reluse any such pass, subject, however, 
to auy diteoiioii which may be given him by me Principal Immigtati. u and 
Employment Officer or by the Ouvetuor. 

32. A visitiug pass shall be tnffioient authority lor the person or peisons mined 
therein to enter me Colony and to remain there during the period stated in such 
pass. Such period ordinarily shall not exceed twenty-one days ; but any immigia- 
tion and Employment Officer appointed under the Ordinance may fur Eufficient 
reason appearing, exiend the period from time to time by an endorsement on such 
pass. No extension shall bo made fur mote tnau fourteen days at a tune, and no 
such pass shall be extended b.-yond six weeks from the date thereof except with the 
consent if the Oovernor, 

33. The money deposited for a visiting pass shall be returned to the depoeitoi 
upon the pass-holder quiling the Colony within the time named in such pass or any 
extension thereof. 

31. Au embirkation pass shall be sufficient authority for the pemon or persons 
named therein to enter the Colony and ci proceed wuh all leasunab.e speed to the 
port spec tied therein for the purpose of emhaiking by the first available opporiumty 
tor the destination stated in such pass. 

35. .\a embatkalion pass shall not be extended save by the Principal Immi¬ 
gration and Employment Officer for sufficient cause to him appearing, 

36. The money deposited for an embarkation pass shall be at cure applied on 
the application of the person to whom it was granted and so tar as the sum shall 
suffice for the purpose of obtaining a passage for the person or persons named lu 
such pass to the specitied place of destination. Any balance ot the money deposittil 
shall be returned to the depositor upon his embarkation or may in the discretion ot 
the Immigration and Employment Officer be exici.dod lu auy other necessary or 
propT manner as desittd by the depositor. 

37. Any person being a prohibited immigrant withm the mianing of the Ordinance 
who shall enter the Colony in pursuance of a visiting pass or an embarkation pass, 
who shall remain at the Colony beyond the time allowed by such pass, or allow any 
frauduli-nt use to be made of it, shall be deemed to have contravtned ib's Ordinance 
and shall upon conviction suffer lorfeiture of the amount detosited by him and may 
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b3 sentoneed to »uSer imprisooraint of either description for a period not eiceeding 
sis months. Provided that, snob imprisonment shall oeaia and when the arrangements 
are made tor the diportation of 8u;h person from the Oolony. 

38. The parsm appearing to an Imaaigration and Empliymeut Officer under this 
Ordinanoe to bi over the age of sixteen years shall bj regarded as an alult for the purpose 
Of this Ordinance. 

33. Any person who shall by false .Icolaration obtaia either for himself or for 
another parson, either or bath of whim, bong not entitled thereto, any certificate or 
dooumant intended to secure the entry into the Colony of any person in breach of 
the Provisions of this Ordinance and any person who may fraudulently use any 
suoh certificate or other doonment shall ba guilty of a contravention of this Ordinanoe. 

40. The following shall be contraventions of this Ordinance ;— 

(a) Assisting any prohibited immigrant to enter the Colony, or knowingly 
biiag a party to the iatroduotion of any person of the class (c) of Section 5 
hereof, (b) Aiding or abutting a prohibited immigrant or any other person in any 
contravention of this Ordinance or of any Halos tor the time being published 
hereunder, (o) Resisting or obstructing directly or indirectly any Immigration and 
hlmployment Oifioof in the execution of his duty, (d) Wilfnily disobeying or die.- 
regarding any obligation imposed by or any lawful order made uudet this Ordinance 
or the Rqles for the tlmj biing published hereunder. 

41. Every psrson guilty of a contravention of this Ordinance or of any Rule 
tor the time bjlng published hereunder shall, where ni penalty is expressly imposed, 
be liable to a fine nit exeeeding ,£76 or to imprisonment of other description for 
a period not exceeding six mintbs or he m>y bi sentenced to both such fine and 
imprisonment, Hi may be farther rerjaifed to pay all cists of maintenance and charges 
for repatriation incurred by the Q ivarnmint on asiount of UioueU or of any person 
unlawtuliy brought iota the Oolony by him. 

42. Any penalty iniurred by the master of a vessel shall be paid before such 
vessel’s clearance is graitai. Notice in writing by the Immigration and Employment 
Offiiet to the Com uissiuner of Customs of any claim against the master, owners 
or agents of such vessel tor a penalty shall be a snffiiient authority to him to 
refuse such vessel’s clearance uotil such order is withdrawn or set aside by the. 
•irJet of a Court. Such a notice to the Port Captain or Port Oifieet shall be 
authority to him to refuse to take such vessel or allow it to go outside the port 
to aay outer anchoragi. VVneu sueh notice is given such Immigration and Bnploy- 
mint Oifieet shall with ali spied inform the principal Immigration aad Employment 
iifflier and take all such steps ai may be necessary in order that proceedings in 
respect of the contravention may bo constituted without loss of time. 

43. Tae eufotesmeut of aay money penalty may be either by criminal prose* 
cuiiou or by civil action at the instance of an Im uigration and Employmont 
iliiicer. All contraventions of this Ordinanoe or of the Rules for the timi being 
published hereunder for which no special punUhmint is awarded or for which no 
greater pnoishment than a penalty of £150 or Imprisonment of either desoription is 
imposed, shall be cognisable in any subordinate Court ol the first oiaes which may 
in respect of any such ooutravention impose a penalty or punishmaat v<p to 
the limits. Sueh imprisonment may in any criminal prosecution be awarded 
e ther aboolntely or in default of the payment or a penalty. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provision any subordinate Court of the first elais having jurisdiotion at 
auy port where a v.t3sel is detained under authority of his Ordinance shall have 
jurisdiction of any civil suit wherein a penalty not exceeding £750 is claimed from 
the master or owners or agents of such vessel. 

4t. An appeal shall lie to the Qovornor-in-Oouncil from any decision of the 
Imraigratioo ant Eapluyment OSEioer, or person anthotised to act as such. 

45. Ooatravention of Beotions 16, 17, 19, 23, 24 and 42 shall be offences cognisable 
to the police. 

46. The Ordinance mentioned in schedule B of this Ordinance are herewith 
repealed. 

47. The Governor may from time to time with tha sanction o! the Secretary 
of State make Rules for the bitter carrying out of tha provisions of this Ordinance, 
and tor fixing tees to be paid for any services rendered in respect of the provisions 
of this Ordinance. 

48. Until other provisions is made in that bihalt all Rules male under tha 
Immigration Riatriction Ordinance. 1908. or any amendments thereof shall bi deemed 
tc be and shall have the defect of Rigalitions made ualer this Ordiaanee. 
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THE EAST AFRICA INDIAN CONGRESS 
The Indian Agitation 

With tho publitation of the Hill protests l.icgan to pour in from 
evoiy comer of the countiy. The Indians protested violeutly. as the 
bill was clearly directed against them, while many White settlers protested 
against tho restrictions imposed upon employers to engage clerhs ote. 
One White f^ettlers’ impev oren ■wer\t so far as to ash tho authorities 
to close tho door of the Colony to IndiaiiS outright, Tho Mombasa, 
li.dian Merchants’ Chamber sent a strong represoi.tation to tho (jovern- 
incut piot(!sting against the attempt made to lestrict and ultimately 
prohibit the entry of li:diaii trading interests. The Mombasa Indians at 
a mass inocting held on December Sth last declared that the .safeguard¬ 
ing of the African Natives’ interest was only a guise to stamp out tho 
Iixlinn settlers and cabled to the Govt, of India to appioach the Colonial 
Office to stop the intrcduction of the measure. The Indian papers of 
Kenya, the “Daily Adveuisor” and the “Democrat’’, wrote strong article,^ 
against tho bill and oxpo.scd the hollowness of the piretoiisions of the 
Whites to safeguard Native interests. The general feeling of tho Indian,s 
ran very high. Tho Executive Committee of the local Indian Congress 
ashed tlio Indisii members of the Kenya Executive Council and the 
[jCgislatiiro to resign I'oithwitb and cabled to India for help. It ashed 
the National Congress, to send over some leader.s in India to pre.side 
over ai.d hold the East Africa Tndiaii Congros.s at Mombasa and direct 
the form of etfective \irotest that should bo made under the circunistances. 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

Accoidingl.v Mis. Naidu and Mr. Bonarsidas Chatnrvedi from the 
National Coiigress and Mr. ,S. G. Var.e of tho (Servants of India womt 
over to Mombasa in .bu.uary last. Tho East African Congreas was 
held under tho prcsidoiicy of Mis. Naidu (tho piocecdings are given in 
detail in the folloviiig pages), .and unbounded enthusiasm prevailed. 

Alter Iho I’residential Address moiiibei.sof tho Subjects Committee wen; 
elected. On tho 20th dan. the Congress commenced its sittings at 8'30 a. in. 
when the non controversial resolutkin.s were pas.sed and tho sittings ad 
.jouriied til 2-30 p, m. when tlie most important resolutions were taken 
up. The first was about the rejection of the policy of tho Imperial 
Cabinet as embodied in the White Paper of the 25th duly 1923 giving 
an inferior status to Indituis. This resolution was ably moved Iiy Mr. 
A. d. Dowji and was .seconded Viy Mr. B. N. Anantani and whs passed 
uiHiitimously ; soon afterwards tho Iinmigiatioii Kesohition vv;is moved and 
secondol and unanimcinsly passed wherein profour.d indignation was ex¬ 
pressed against the proposed Bill and determination to re,si,st tho 
said moasuio to the utmost. The mo.st important resolution which was 
moved by Mr. B. f^. Varma, ex-Member of tho Kenya Executive and 
I.ogislative Council, ai d soconded ly Mn. bhams-nd-Dcern ex-member of 
tho Konya I.cgislalive Couiuil, aid .suppoitcd Viy Mr. 1). B Desai, 
Kenya.s delegate to India, demanded in mediate recall of the Governor. 
Nexr caiv.e the resolution which created tho greatest sensation. The ro- 
rolution was as regards the i:on-payment of the Non-Native Poll Tax. 
It was proposed liy Mr. A. ,1. Dewii, secoi ded by Mr A. K. deevaiijee 
lU.d passed with an overwholniing majority. On the bust day of the 
Congress a ladies’ meeting was convened and tlie Earojiiii Congress Fund 
v as staitod for the purpose of propaganda. 



FIFTH SESSION OF THE 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

MUMBASA- 'JANVAHY IBTB, 19H 

The East African Indian Congress opened at 2 o’clock on Saturday 
the 19th instant, at Mombasa. Mivs. Naidu arrived at about 2-30 p. m. 
and took her seat on a raised platform along with the members of 
the Committof. 

Mr. AIIMEI) JAMAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened 
the Congress hy welcoming Mrs. Naidu on behalf of the Committee 
and the Indian citizens of Mombasa. 

An address of welcome was presented to Mrs. Naidu by the Secretary 
of the E. A, Indian Association on behalf of the Indians resident there, in 
the course of which it said :~ 

“The Kenya Indian nuestion i.s exercising the mind of every think¬ 
ing man and it is a matter of satisfaction to ms that .all the political 
paitic.s ill India are unanimous in condemning in the most positive and 
emphatic manner the Cabinet decision, which is in direct contravention 
of all pledges held out. That India is one on this point is demon¬ 
strated liy your presence in our midst, and which is indicative of the 
feeling of the stubboin re.solution of India to vindicate the honour of 
her sons. Your pre.sonce, dear Madam, will act as a fillip to our 
disheartened minds. 

‘ We evince towards you. de.ar Madam, as a patriot, our deep 
gratitude in coming out to us, as the IVosideiit-elect, tender our dutiful 
respeets, and, as a sister, our cordial regards ; and we look to you to 
pilot us through the maze of doubt.s and difficulties that confront us 
whioh your sage advice and rii^e experience places you in a position 
to give and direct.” 

The Chairman’s Address 

Mr. ,TAMAL then addre.ssed the Congre.ss as follows : — 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, brother delegates, ladies ai d gentlemen ;— 

On behalf of the Reception Committee and the Indian citizens of 
Mombasa, I have groat pleasure in welcoming you at this, the fifth 
8 es.sion of the East Africa Indian National Congress. Since the Congres.s 
last met many things have hiipponed. which have greatly disturbed the 
minds of our countiymoii, liotli hisro as well as in India. 

Acting upon the .advice of the (loveriiinent of India, the Congress 
decided to send four Indian members on the Kenya Legislative Council 
and one on the Executive Council ywiiding the final decision of the 
Kenya Indian (pjestion. Experience has proved the fntility of such 
small icprosontation in face of a heavy European maiority. When 8ir 
Robert Coryndon a.ssumed cb.arge of the administration of this Colony 
it \va> expected that wise counsel will prevail but the final decision of 
the Ihitish Cabinet, the infinence of the Kenya. IVliite 8ettie,rs and the 
Kenya tiovernmeiit as evidenced liy their repent inorouncempiit 
tlivoi ;-li His Excolleney the Governor of Kenya in that notorious White 
rape." has shattered all hopes of an ci|Uitable treatment. 

40 
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Tliewe White Settlers seem to lead the Government by the nose. 
Lord Delamere and Major Grogan and others have been at great pains 
to belittle Indian pioneering and Indian enterprise in' this country but 
happily history suppoits our claim to equal, if not to superior, treat¬ 
ment : but, gentlemen, we are only asking for equal and not preferen¬ 
tial tJ'eatmont. Perhaps some of you have read Major F. B. Pearce’s 
book “ J^anzibar, the Island Meti'opolis of Eastern Africa”. Major Poai co 
was British Resident at Zanzibar until recently and his book is an 
authoiiiy on Zanzibar and the East Coast of Africa. 

In Chapter 17, says Major Pearce: — 

“Hir;dustan has had a very lengthy association with the east coast 
of Africa. Wo know that as early as the first century of the Christian 
era, Indian ships brought merchandise from the poHs of Gujarat to the 
trade emporia on the shores of the Gulf of Arabia. The cargoes of 
these ships savoured of Indian wheat, rice, ghee, cocoanut oil, cotton goods 
and sugar; in fact the same commodities which every British Indian 
steamer sailing from Bombay cariios to Zanzibar and East Africa ports 
at the present time : and it is hard to believe that in the ancient trading- 
stations on the Azaiiian Coast, and in the island of Moi.onthias vh-.: 
middleman was not the Indian merchant who is such a familiar figure 
in modern Zanzibar. 

“Fouiteen hui.dreds years later, we find Vasco de Gama and his 
ChToniolers making froquci.c allusion-s to the Hindu traders they found 
established at every port . along the East Coast of Africa. Curiously 
enough the Poituguese mistook them for Christians, and they wore 
confimed in this belief by the attitude of coitain B.u.yas who visited 
de Gama’s flagship, and who, according to the Poituguese, made reference 
to the statue of the Madonna and the Inf-ant ,Iesus on the pcop. It 
will be remembered that it was a native of Gujarat named Cana who 
piloted Vasco do Gama from Maiindi across the Indian Ocean to Calicut. 

“Writing in 161-2 Barbosa tells ns that the Moois of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and Mafia used to purchase silks and cottons from the mer¬ 
chants of Cambay, resident in Momba.s!i, and in 1.691 Captain Lancastor 
noticed during hi.s stay in Zanzibar that vessels arrived from Indian 
poits. Many of these Indians are wealthy and practically the whole of 
the local trade is in their hands. Nearly all come from Cuteh and 
Camhay and few speak and undersfcind Hindnstini. 

“The Community with the largest nunilier of members is the Ismailia 
Khojas whose spiritual leader is that well-known personage the Aga Khan, 
■or, to give him his real style and address. His Highnoss Sir Sultan 
Mahomed Sha Aga Khan, G.C.S.I.” 

This is the latest compilation, as far as wo ki.ow, written hy any 
European on East Coast of Afiica. With all i-ospoots to Major Peai-oe 
the majority of the Kuropoan writers of the pjosout day have a paiticular 
prejudice in all that lolates oi- licrtiiins to Asia in general and to Ii\dia in 
particular. Major Poaree’s book wa,s imblished in September 1919. Sir 
Henry Stanley, the groat African traveller and explorer, wiitiiig in the 
later half of the eighteenth century in his book “ 1 hrough the Daik 
Coiitinent” writes, “Zanzibar possesses its millionaires also, and one of 
the richest merchants in the town is Tarya Topan, a self-made man of 
Hindustan, singularly honest and just, a devout Moslem yet liberal in his 
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ideaS) a shari,i business-mai) yet charitable. I made Taiya’s acquaintance 
ill 1871 and the righteous..manner in •which he then dealt with me cause 
me now to proceed to him again for the same purpose as formerly, viz. 
to sell my cloth, cottons and Kanikis at reasonable prices and accept my 
bill on Mr. Joseph M. Levy of the Daily Telegraph.” 

The Indian Community has suffered a serious and irreparable loss 
by the death of Seth Abdul Rasool Allidina Visram M.B.E. on the 16th 
day of September 1923. The welfare of his countrymen absorbed much 
of his energy and wealth, his charities in round figures come to the colossal 
amount of seventy lakhs of rupees. At all times approachable, a friendly 
•weh’ome and a kind smile greeted all who sought him. His personal 

services and purse wore ever ready to ameliorate suffering and promote 
the good of mankind. May God give rest and peace unto his soul. 

Notwithstanding our indisputable rights as citizens of the mighty 
British Empire, we are under every disadvantage regardless of our culture, 
our wealth, and our intellectual advancement. 

I should now proceed to enumerate .some of the principal disabilities 
wc arc under; 

Trials by jury ;—This right although recognised by the Eight 

Honourable the Secretary of State for tho Colonies, the local government 

has yet taken no steps to give effect thereto. 

Highlands The closing of tho Highlands to Indians on tho thin 

ground of “administrative convenience” or “suitable for Europeaius ” on 
account of clim.ate is indefensible, and constitutes a serious check to the 
improvement of the colony. It is a curious anomaly that while an Indian 
shall notown lard in tho Highlands because of “administrative convenionco” 
nothing may provei.t a European from acquiring land in the coastal area. 
Many European plantations exist in the coastal areas and I have not heard 
that Europeans suffer on .account of tho climate );or by the proximity to 
or contact with Eastern people. One is at a loss then to understand how 
this “ Dog in the Manger” policy can be defended. In the White Paper a. 
niggardly grant of a bari en arid waste is offered “ by way of experiment ’’ 
for Indian development. Probably not a single application has ever been 
made by any European and it is unlikely that any Indian would be stupid 
enough to spend his energy and capital thereon. 

Hospitals Government hospitals exist for Europeans and ho.spital8 
exist for Natives but no facilities have been provided for the Indians, 
although Indians contribute in taxes colossal sums annually. The Indian 
Asssociation in reply to a letter on the subject was informed by the Colonial 
Secretary very naively that Indians must make their own arrangement to 
provide hospitals for themselves, as funds did not permit tho Government 
ur.deitakiug to furnish a hospital for Indians. 

Fire-arms It is a veiy curious apathy that the Government should 
deny the Indians possessing fire-arms ; even a revolver for his .self-protection 
is denied him, although his enviioiimoiits may require the possession of 
fire-arms to be alisolutcly necessary. Euiopeans may own a magazine-full. 

Fducation . — The Government spends something like i£24 for a 
Kiiroiicaii child and only il for an Indian child. There are boarding 
schools at convei.ient centres for European children organised and equipped 
as any first rate .school in England, while Indi.in schools —and these are 
at Mcinbasa and Nail obi only—are greatly neglected. 
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Hegcegatioii The White Paper ostensibly does away with segregatioti 
in town-ship areas only, but as a matter of fact for all intents and 
purposes it is in fvdl force and efFoct, for instance, in the Highlands ; reserva¬ 
tion exclusively for White settlers and insertion of covenants in the 
vaiious leases all over the eom.try expressly exclude Indians. 

Railway Disabilities :—The Railway administration also in practice 
observes the principles of segregation by labelling the compartments “for 
Kuropeyns only , “for noirKuropoans only” and, “for Asiatics only.” in case 
of a rush when space is taxed to its last capacity an Indian has the option 
of oithei to break his journey or to proceed in an uncomfortable crowded 
caniage, wher'cas a single European might occupy a whole carriage and 
no notice i.s taken of it even. Neither in refreshment rooms noi' in the 
waiting rooms are Indians allowed. 

Irnniigiation Rill ;—I rogi'ot to .state that the Kenya Govei-nrnent ha.s 
thought fit to legislate agaiiust Inunigration by introducing a new Rill 
iiiider the pretence of protecting the natives of this country. You have 
doubtless hoard, read and talked about the provi,sions of the said curious 
piece of legislatioir—the Irnniigratiou Bill —the er-udest perhaps that wa,s 
ever destined to bo \ilaojd in the .Statute Biroks of the Bi'itish limpir-e. 
The terms of the Bill leave no doubt that the total elimination of Indiau.s 
from the Colony is the rrltimato goal. The present immigration laws are 
ipiite surticietrt for the objects for which they are eiraotod. 

White settlers have nowhere been able to prove that atr urrdesitublc 
(lass of Indians has found a refuge itr this Colony. Indeed, it is a po,sitive 
4'aot that many Krtropean ui.dc.siralrles have beoit rejiatrrated at Govor i.irroi.t’s 
oxpeiise ar d I make bold to say that not a .single Irdianhas cv(M' been re¬ 
patriated. I’he proposed Immigration Bill would semn to be a foio- 

runner of the final extinction or a death kirell of Itidiair enterprise, 
and is sure to operate adverscrly upon this couiitry. East Africa—from 
the coast to the lake— on the testinarriy of high medical authority is 
uiifit for Kuropoart colonisation. 

Similar legislation is, 1 uiiderstar.d, shortly to be enacted in the 
Ugai.da Protectorate and possibly in the Taitganayika Territory, There 
are several ordinances stmh as the Game Ordinance, the Ostrich Ordi¬ 
nance and the Mining Ordinance and the Crown Lands Ordinance 
which do rurt give Indians a chance to take a share in the devolop- 
nrent of the country, however keen ar.d anxious they may be to do so. 

Legislative and Executive Councils i - Although the population of 
Itrdians in Kenya i,s apvuoxiinatcly three times more than that of 
Europeans iit general and the Britishers in iiarticular, and although the 
Indian community is payitrg ntueh nroro to the govei-nment in taxatior: 
than the Europeair British subjects, the local gover-nmont acting as the 
■cats-paw in the hands of the consei'vative White .Settlers, passed the 
Legislative Council Ordinance of IDlu giving adult suffrage to all 

European British .subjects- a haidfvd in comparison to the Kenya 

populace—and deprived the Indians of their just rights. La.st year the 
Secretary of State for the Coloiiies in his despatch gave us a ray of 
hope that the Indiau.s would lie given franchise on a Comnron Roll, 
but when European ^Vhite Settlers threatened violence and ainied rebel¬ 
lion if the country was not picseivod M’hitc, ai.d if Common Roll 
was given to li.dians, the irledges did not materialize. Indiai.s were 
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humiliated and their faith in the British sense of justice shatter sd to 
pieces when they heaid of the uniust and contemptible Kenya Indian 
Decision. 

To add insult to humiliation and divide our own camp, the Govern¬ 
ment pissed and published very recently the rules of the Legislative 
Council Ordinance wliei'cin, to deluge and misguide the Indian com¬ 
munity, adult suffrage has been given but I mu.st boldly say to those 
concerned that the Gove nmont has Vieen misdirected and the Indian 
Community of Kenya is determined not to bear the insult offered to 
them ill that notorious AITiite Paiisr, and I am right in saying that 
until .such time as the said policy is revised in justification of Indian 
claims, the Indian community will not tike any put in the Legisla¬ 
tures of this country. Indians in this country do not want crumbs 
of bread but they want their just rights. It is not a question of 
favour or peiierosay that the Indians are offered that imaginary adult 
suffrage, but the Government is \)laying a game in which I am sure 
they will never succeed. Muth regard to the Executive Council, the 

Indian community had accepted one seat thereon on the understanding 

that prciier justice will be done and no differential treatment will be 
shown to the Communities residing in this country under the Common 
Flag of His .Majesty the King, but as usual the Indians wore treated 
by the bureaucratic Government of Konya even worse than step-children 
because blood is always thicker than water. 

Trade licenses :—I must not forget the Mei'Cantile Commu¬ 
nity of Kenya as well. They have played a no small part in the 

development and advancement of this country. They have even elevat¬ 
ed the Natives of this country and taught them the principles and 
.advantages of trade and further it is this class only which plays an 
intermediary part in this country. The Government, with a view to 
harrass and ruin the Indian Mercantile Community, passed in the year 
1919 the Trading Licensing Onlinance wherein a heavy trading licens¬ 
ing fee was fixed and several clau.ses detrimental to the Indian trade 

were inserted therein. 

I must draw your attention to the fact that in the Nairobi Muni¬ 
cipality Indians have been refused adequate representation although 
they pay in taxes more than any other community. Roads and sanitary 
arrangements in their locality are neglected and no regard is given to their 
other necessities. 

Native Interests;—Nothing can bo more arrogant or untrue than 
that White Settlers should arbitrarily arrogate to themselves the title 
of Trustees and Protectors of Natives. So far as we all know every¬ 
thing is done for the White Settlers’ own benefit by exploiting t'lie 
unsophisticated and ignorant natives in whose mind the fear of the Whire 
man has been instilled by the lash or lethal weapons. One has only to 
open the Kenya Law Books to find ample testimony to bear out this 
view. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall only exercise your patience for a very 
short time. First of all I must thank you for hearing me so attentively 
ar.d patiently. The points I have touched here will bo probably explained 
to you more ably by our illustrious President-elect than I could ever hope 
and dream to do. Let us, brethren and sisters, get to ivork in right 
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earnest and not content ourselves with apeooh-making or materially worded 
resolutions carried unanimously by a majority. The fact that our President¬ 
elect is a lady should be an inspiration to you as to what determination 
and self-saci'ifice can do. Ijadics and gentlonmn, there is nothing on the 
face of this eaith that is impos,sible of achievement if undertaken with a 
spirit of determination and unity. 

I.adies and Gentlemen, we are Indians. Diversity of religions should 
not imperil your duty towards our country ; put aside all differences and 
pi-ejudioes and work with a w'ill. 

One word before I ccncludo ;—India has started the boycott movement 
of British Empire Goods in right earnest after the humilating Kenya 
Indian Decision and I think it is the duty of the Kenya Indians to join har.ds 
with them and get the Kenya Indian Decision reversed at the earliest 
possible opportunity and that wo should make up our minds not to rest 
until the Kenya Indian Decision is all right. 

1 again welcome you all to Mombasa and request you to forgive oirr 
shortcomings in arrangements and accommodation and concentrate your 
energies on one point, viu., to devise means of attaining the equality of 
.status and preserve our self-respect and honour of our dear Mother. Before 
I sit down I shall conclude by I'ecitiiig the following (luotation from 
iShakesi)eare ;— 

I do love, 

My country’s good with a respect more tender, 

Move holy and profound than mine own life. 

Mr. TAIB AL! then proposed Mrs. Naidu for the President¬ 
ship of the Congress and in doing so said:— 

The name of Mrs. Naidu has been proposed for the presidentsfnV 
of what promises to Iks the most momentous session of the East Africa 
Indian National Congress. Ladies and Gentlemen, the distinguished lady 
whoso name 1 am proposing for the presidentship is too w'ell-knowii for 
me to mention her. Without exaggeration, if I w'ere to describe, even 
briotiy, the great sorvicea which she has roi.dered to the Indian Nation it 
would take volumes. Ladies and Goiitlemei), the very fact that Mrs. Naidu 
has travelled from India all the way to this country to preside over 
the deliberations of thi,s assembly, and also the fact that she has left 
her dear daughter, I am sorry to say, in a very dangero\ts condition, 
should convince you that .she has elo.sely at heart the cares and destinies 
of her fellow-countrymen residing abroad. Gentlemen, her presence 
here with us should also prove to us that our fellow-countrymen in India 
are followitig with the closest atteiition all the political doings which are 
going on in this country. Gentlemen, I take it as a proof of their 
•sincere desire to help \is that they have sent to us Mrs. Naidu, who 
is one of the niost distinguished political rvorkers. Gentlemen, I have 
up doubt that she will acquire during her short visit to this country 
voiy valuable and in'oeise information of whit we are suffering from 
and she will place that information before our fellow-countrymen in 
Ii.dia—they have already started the campaign there to assist us; at 
least I believe they arc doing their best to obtain information as to 
our grievance,s. There is no doubt that Mrs. Naidu svill acquaint all 
the leaders in India of the terrible plight in which we are being 
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liliioed in this country. Gentlemen, the sorviec which I believe she is 
about to lender to us will be small to that which she has rendered 
TO our Motheiland. 1 will, therefore, not waste your time any further, 
so I have the greatest (ileasure in proposing her name and I feel sure 
that you uill adofit that name as President unanimously. 

Mr. Hussain .Sulem in Viijeo then addressed the meeting in Gujarati. 

Ml'. Sulonian Viijeo then congratulated Mr.s. S. Naidu on behalf of 
the Indian community and presented her with a Gold Medal. 

The following telegrams were then road out.— 

Front thi /./. lion, Mr. H.Hastri :— 

“\Vi.sh .succe.ss Congress, take united bold unyielding stand but no 
jirovocative measures or language, Mahatma lU'Ogress guite satisfactory.” 

“Don’t send your representatives to the Municipal and IjOgislative 
Councils of Kenya.’ 

From . M. Jiwanj^e, London : — 

■'Congratulations to members on opening Congress. Trust complete 
success. Unity only can bring aliout success. ” 

From llusscAn jiiiiHri I'tsraw, Khandallu : —“Wish you all sueecs.s. ’ 

The Presidential Address. 

Mrs. Naidu then entered the pulpit and delivered an extempore 
address as follows;— 

Friends,—Being a very unconventional speaker, you will observe that 
contrary to all the accepted rules of Congress and Conferences I hold 
no printed paper in my hands—not even a single note to guide my 
minu or my intelligence to deal adequately and effectively with those 
grievances and problems >hat are peculiar to the East African Indian 
Colony. 1 do not know whether 1 should apologize lor not following the 
conventional proceduie oi liaving the printed page, so that you m.y 
rustle page alter page to llie convenience ot the reporters who, alas, in 
every country, in England and all over India have a g levance against 
me, because they say 1 speak too fast, and my woids arc not words 
of journalism. 

1 have to thank you wiih all the strength and feivour of my htait 

for the honour you have done me in inviting me to preside over this 

most critical and epoch-making ses.-ion ot the Fast Aliican Indian National 
Congre s. I am aware that theic aie many disliuguished compatriots ot 
mine who could have done you greater service and who have a vaster 
experience ol political lile and with riper wisdom who could have directed 
your welfare and aspiration to a successful issue. 

1 am aware that there are many very irresponsible men in your 
country who regard a mere woman from India as an irresponsible 
firebrand. To each his own interpretation of what is his responsibility 
and what is a stake. A stake in tlie country is not to be measured 
by a foot-rule, is not to be measured with staves, it is not the posses¬ 
sion of wide acres, it is not the mastership of great trade concerns. 

Fhe leal stake in this country is the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian nation, wh ch is challenged to-day. There is not in the length 
and breadth of the inhabited globe a single Indian of whem it 
can be said he has no stake in that country. Every tnan, rich or 
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poor, illiterate or otherwise, goes out to that country as an Ambassador 
and a custodiair of his country's interests. 

I am standing to-day for the first time in my life on the soil of 
Africa, but none the less 1 dare any man of any nation to challenge 
my statement that I stand on the traditional Colony of the Indian 
people. What makes tradition, what makes policy, what gives rights ? 
What brings duty, what iraposei responsibility? It i; the historic con¬ 
nection of race with another, of one country with another, and the 
longer the connection the deeper the interest, the more the responsib'- 
lity and the more indisputable the claim. It does not take a very 
learned student to realize that naturally and inevitably East Africa is 
one of the earliest legitimate colonial territories of the Indian Nat on, 
going so far back, as I learn Iroin the Chairman’s speech, to the first 
century of the Christian Era, going back so far as even hundreds of 
years before that. East Africa is, therefore, the legitimate Colony of 
the surplus of the great Indian nation; whether they went forth to 
colonize these unknown lands from an economical point of view or to 
satisfy their desires for venture, to give vent to the great energy which 
lies dormant to-day in the Indian nation, but which is now rising up 
in a living stream to surge forward and flood the World. I stand, 
therelore, to-day before you as an Indian speaker on Indian soil,—soil 
that your forefathers have dug,—cities that your forefathers have built 
in a land which your ancestors gave to the citizens of the country- 
citizens by the right of heredity, citizens by the right of tradition, 
citizens by the right of the patriotic love which has been nurtured, 
fostered, and developed by the sweat of the brow and the blood ol 
the heart, of the pioneers exciled from India, so that Indian interests 
may grow greater. You are the descendants of those pioneers, you are 
the children of those great exiles, you are the custodians of the great 
tradition left by those adventurers who have made in the past the 
histories of the World. 

Do you realize that not only are you the Ambassadors of India 
across the seas, but you are the rightful inheritors of this great legacy 
your forefathers left, and yet in the land built by your blood, where 
the graves of your forefathers lie, where men and women of every 
caste, Parsees and Christians, have raised their temples and mosques, 
and with one voice, though different in religion, are willing to worship 
the same God, here comes a later generation of settlers and for whose 
convenience and welfare your fathers have worked and they dare to 
challenge your right to possess the soil of this land, the soil over which 
the ashes and bones of your fathers arc strewn. We must know the 
interpretation cf that most omnipotent, that most iniquitous challenge 
to your civilization known as the Immigration Bill, whose clauses are 
not merely an insult to India but are a betrayal of English idea of 
justice, of the English who claim to be the inheritors of justice and 
freedom. 

It is not for me, coming across the seas so many thousands of 
miles, so far away from the actual spot of your grievances, to lay 
down a hard and fast programme. To come to those suffering the 
grievances which are so old and yet so vital, suffering in every fibre 
and burning with the insults and with indignation, and not knowing 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the situation, it would, as I say, be 
presumption on my part to lay down for your guidance any programme 
without knowing first hand the local conditions, the roeagreness of your 
conditions, your strength, your capacity, your preparedness for certain 
courses of action. Those details those programmes, those particular 
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policies that must be embodied in your actions are for you to consider, 
and if, with my wide experience of Indian doings, my wide experience 
of Imperial doings, and my knowledge of the Englishmen who are betray¬ 
ing England, and my knowledge of the Indian who is true to India, I 
can help you to arrive at some decision, you will, with one uni'ed 
service and ever unyielding, throw back challenge after challenge, insult 
after insult, and ultimately by your moral courage receive your just 
demands. 1 shall bo rewarded for the little sacrifice 1 have made by 
leaving my little child who is dying, because the needs of the children 
of our N-ition are greater than the needs of one child. 

In the Chairman's speech to-day we have in bold, plain, biting 
language the severest indictment of the administration of the Colony, 
which no rhetoric, no oratory, no epithets and adjectives could have 
better and more boldly donunciated against the Government of the 
White nation in its attitude towards those who arc older children of the 
soil. It has been a most heart-breaking chapter in that volume of 
iniquity by- England which prides itself on its Imperial Administration, 
Point after point is quoted—Law Courts, Hospitals. Licenses, Educational 
facilities, and Segregation—the separation of the White man, the Brown 
man who had the complexion ol their Christ, whom they crucified, and 
lastly the Immigration Ordinance. When I read this 1 asked myself ; 
when those 24 Barons at the time of King John made him fign the 
Magna Charta^—^Ihat great chatter of liberty of the English Nation—did 
they dream of the days to come when the descendants of those English¬ 
men would go abroad and stamp on every right of liberty that King 

John had to pass at. the incidence of his Barons. When 1 think 

of the groat: poets, politicians and philosophers of England, when 

I think of the sacrifices of the youth ot England in France and 
Flanders, and when I think of the blood of man which has been shed for 
the causes of liberty and justice, i ask myself : does death alone give 
equality between races: ii there no justice, no equality, in life? As to 
Indians, you are outcasts, you carry the brand of inleriority on your 
brows; you are the unclean political outcasts of the Empiie. Friends, in 
India, whereas you know for the last lev, years there have been internal 
dissensions merely on details of political policy, this (juestion of Kenya, 
this insult to Kenya, this challenge to India, this betrayal of the inviolable 
right of man, white, brown or black, has brought political forces on to 
one common jfiatform throughout the leng.u and breadth of India— 
rich man, poor man, Hindu and Mussalman, Christian and Parsee, etc., 
have all eome together on one common platform to denounce the cowardly 
statesmen of England. 1 know the tactics of Whitehall. 1 have a.very 
wide personal acquaintance not only with Whitehall, but with the men 
and Ministers ol Whitehall. I have friends among them, I have enemies 
among them. 1 have dined with them and denounced them on p'atforms. 
They have denounced me. Their rule of India is complete. When I 
hear of that wonderful camouflage document known as ” The White 
Paper” 1 think; what an irony of language that so black a document 
should be cal'ed a ” White Paper '? Whilst it seeks to consider, without 
any apparent injustice to Indians, ils guard anship as beneficiaries of 
the nat ves of Africa, it strikes the death-blow not to India, for it will 
not die, but to the Empire, that is built on iniquity. Believe me, 1 have 
read that Wliite Paper very careiully; but find that in every clause it 
seeks to whittle away die rights of Indians. But for every inch of the 
Indians' rights that is betrayed, a whole acre of Imperial policy is- 
betrayed. Do not be afraid of that White Paper. Do not be afraid 
of the rhetoric of the White people in their House of Commons, 
neither when they speak of the ineipiality of Indians, nor when they 

41 
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speak of the old civilization of India. They want us to strangle the new 
ideals of India. I do not believe their promises. Men and women of 
Kenya, how are you going to solve your own problem ? You are the 
pioneers, you are the ambassadors, you are the soldiers of the new ideals. 
How are you, with your new vision, your new outlook on life, your new 
experience, your new existence in a century that you have helped to 
develop, how ate you going to defend your rights ? Do not say to me 
“ We look to India to help us," India cannot help you, India must 
help herself first. She has herself been broken up for centuries by her 
own internal differences. She is weak. She has to consolidate her own 
afiairs with her numerous castes and races and fight the enemy within her 
own gates. She can send you a living message, but ambassadors, soldiers, 
exiles and pioneers, you must work out your own destiny by dint of your 
own wisdom, the force of your own determination and unity of the Indian 
races which will make the Indian Nation indomitable. That is your 
own affair. 

Take the White Paper, your communal franchise—do you want this ? 
No. In this Colony you are not Hindus and Mussalmans wanting the 
protection of minorities. Our interests are different. You are an Indian 
Nation—an indivisible unit—you cannot be separated into water-ti.;ht 
compartments. You must all be on terms of equality and that 
is the only course that a self-respecting nation can follow in one 
country. You do not want preferential treatment; you do not want 
protection, you do not care if in a common electoral role you do not 
get a single representative, but you do not want to be shut out 
trom that test of equality; you do not want to shirk the battle 
for equal terms. Better not have a representative at all ; better stand 
out ; but do not accept a thing that will brand you once and for ever 
as inferiors of a race with whom you must live on terms of equality. 
Segregation ? There is no power in this land that can dare to offer us 
this insult of segregation, if^ you one and ad say, we will not have 
segregation. Reservation of ttTe Highlands ? 1 have never heard of any¬ 

thing more inept in statesmanship than this arrogant, cowardly and 
selfi.sh attitude of the White man, who will not fight on equal terms 
with Indians and Africans against the elements. He cannot stand the 
climate at the lower altitudes. Look at those glad and bright-eyed 

children of ours here, they can stand the climate, why should not the 

European, who is so glib at asserting his morale, his officialdom, his 
intellect over us—why is he not able to stand with you, dying genera¬ 
tion after generation with malana and disease in your own country ; 
why can he not battle the climate with you ? Why should he have 
preference ? He has come, he says, to be the tmstee of the Black races 
—to be their custodians. We have heard of ibat trusteeship, we have 
heard about those custodians and their guardianship which they lell you 
about in this dark African Continent. We are here for the trusteeship 
of India—India with its civilization, its tradition, with its millions and 
millions of men and women, who have given their martyrs to the cause 
of modern civilization. They speak of the African native as if he were 

not even a human being, and they speak of the inferiority ot the Indian 

for whom they must hold the guardianship, so profitable and lucrative, 
the land which they take away from India an exile and outcast. But 
I say, let India fight her own battle. You, in this new country, fight 
your own battles and win. The most pre-sing of your grievances, the 
most outrageous of your grievances are the twin questions of tho 
reservation of the Highlands and the abominable and iniquitous Immigra¬ 
tion Bill. The reservation of the Highlands in reality, m actual daily 
life, does not materially affect the Indian, who does not care perhaps to 
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live in the colder climate to which he is not accustomed : but it makes 
no difierence. It is the principle of equality for which you are fighting. 
It may be that you do not wish to possess one little plot of land in 
the Highlands, but not one needle’s point shall be denied to you 
because of racial discrimination and prejudice, You must buy land in 
the Highlands, and if you have not die money you must borrow it from 
your countrj’iueu but, at all cost, buy land and live side by side with the 
VVhite settlers. That is the only efieclivc means. I believe in resolute 
detetmination that finds in immediate action succour that is tangible 
and indisputable : but I do want a tangible and v sible import ol your 
united determination that the principles of discrimination and racial 
prejudice shall not apply to the children ol the soil. 

Now in regard to the Immigration Ordinance, 1 do not know in what 
fashion, in what actual detail you will choose to combat this immigration 
question ; but believe me. if you must shed the last drop of your blood 
in the vindication of your rights to free citizenship and to free ingress 
into this country, you must be prepared to shed that last drop of blood. 
I do not believe in physical force—many of you may not agree with me^— 
but 1 do not believe iu that invincible quality o£ moral courage and 
determination and the sacrifice of patience. 1 hate this so called patience 
of the Indian. You wilt be startled, but 1 repeat it, that dreadful, resigned, 
fatalistic patience that acquiesces iu every wrong, is the ruin of the 
Asiatic races. You must be proud you must have tliat pride tliat will 
not brook even one sentence or expre ston of the shadow ot an iusult to 
your manhooo and your race You must not brook for one single 
instant the ghost of a suggestion of inferiority, coming no matter from 
what source, whether it be in your trade, in any ranx or profession of 
life. Friends, stand up like men , do not bend your heads but look 
with pride and defy the scowl that meets you wherever you go. 1 was 
heart-broken on the ship on which I travelled, in my comfortable quar¬ 
ters on the upper deck where 1 sat with English men and women so 
civil, so polite to me, because they dare not be otherwise to people 
like me But when 1 went into the bowels of the ship, when I went into 
those subterranean dungeons—the revelation come upon me; that desperate 
patience of the Asatic that makes him an exile. Do you think that 
any single White niau—no matter how poor—would have consented to 
travel in those dungeons, under the feet of the ist and 2nd class 
passengers and those White women delicately born, but too poor to pay 
the big money required ior their passages ? There were men and women 
with li.tle children, Goanese, Chinese, Indians herded like rats in the 
bowels of that sl)ip--meii and women who aic pioneers of a new country, 
whose bfood and sweat makes it possible ior the White settlers to live 
in comfort in his laud. 

I have not come to you to-day with any cut-and-dried policy but 
it might be that before the end of the Congress 1 and the local 
leaders will be able to collaborate in the production of a definite 
scheme. 

The Indians of Africa were the true guardians of African interests 
and the future of the world lay with Africa. The Indians with one 
united voice must give answer to the Government. They muit say that, 
although in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, they would make 
the river of the Government decision flow backwards. (Cheers.) The 
world to-day was looking for a new doctrine but, as always, it would be 
India who would send a new light into the universe. Let my heaiers 
kill for ever the hatred that is being bred between man and man in this 
beautiful Country by a magnanimous pardon oi those who, instead of being 
their brothers, would make slaves of them. (Loud & prolonged applause.) 
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Resolutions. 

The loilovviog are atr.ong the important resoluiiona patied by the Corgrees.— 
Kknya Indian I’olicv, 

This CongTCfs I'l cordis its (■nipl:atic protoBt agaiiibt ai.il deep itidigiiatioii ill tin; 
Cabinet (keifsioa (inbedied in the Wliite Taper of tl.e i6t!i July, lh2it, Ueause it 
deliiiitcly ati-ipiiS au iiifirior natus to Ijuli.ai.a in Kei.ya, aiul aims at Al’lijle ilcnii- 
nntioii ai’.d pevpelvial Mibjiigatioii of lialiiu.H. TI is Coiigl'cfs its iul.y eouviiiced tl at 
11 1 ' tl vests of I'l hellion ai.d diuct ael'ou lie.M cut by li e lical W'l.ltc settleits aiul 
iudivici’y ii ((juv!ig(d by ttic 'oeal Govevi.miiit las piij.cipany influenced tin's (kcisioii. 
Tl is Coi.gnts beiicvis that fJ.o claim of liustiislip of Aiuive infcivtls is a iiicJo 
pictei.cc to iliceive il.c vorld aid t);e na! oljjiet of ll.e autl.ws is iLc fuvthevaici 
of the iateiitls of the Kuioptaii mIIIcis to tlie i-xcliBion of those of t|ie Indians, 
ai il tl erefove imliesiliitirgly I'ejicls the above policy, 

IMMIGKATION Bn.I,. 

'll is CoigVds vccoitls its piol'eui.d indigi alien at the pioposed Iniiiiipialion Hill 
which uiiliv tlie thin I'ispnitc of piotici.ou of tie intevtsts of African iiativis 
I'liilly aims at the inclusion of tl;e Indian In rin'giai.ls from this I'oioi y and ex- 
piisses its (leteiniii.atiou to resist this ini(|i:ilous iiuasun- to tlie utmost. 

UKC ALIj O!’’ Govgukou. 

'i'liis Coiigii.-s Is eonvincul that tint allitiulr adoptid by H. K. Sir Kobeil 
Coiyndon, Goveii or oil ICcnyti, dun'i.g the cuoisc of lugotiafions and contioverti s 
Uadiigto tl:e (iiibinet dicision of iiili July ISiiiH, was not only uui'air and pnitiid, 
but was delibii'atcly calculated to piouiote unit fuul.cr the intertsis of the Ifuiopeaii 
selihrs to tlie detrinicnt of tic li.diaii eominunily ij' this Colony as ho was counivino 
at ansi ij.diixct.'y eicouiagiig the Ihriiits of vioUnoi' aiul open rebellion by tlie 
White Kitllers. l''or tluse natons, this Congnss tonsidern that bir llobei't Coiyndon 
is not a tit: and picper pciiou to bold the nspoiisilile office of a Ooverntir and 
tiurefovc dtniai.t's Ids innuciliatc call. 

Tug Todl-tas. 

In view of the unjust and iniquitous Kenya Indian decision of tlie liotli July 
this CongroBs resolves that as a prnUst against the main decision, payment of 
poll-tax by Iiidjans in Kenya (xcepting- Governineiii servants should be siisponiled ns 
a first step until the niodiliealion of the said dicisioii. 

This t'ongiess n-uftivins the riMihiliou passHl by it at its I'ounh sessions pro- 
tisiii.g against the attitude of the Govoinnieut in refusing licenses to Indians to 
possets mifiible lil'e-arins and places on neord tlie fact that the local Governinriii 
tiad delibeiately disregarded this hgitiinale (hiuund of the Indian coniniunily, 

IMiisoN Digt gob Indian Tuisoneiis. 

The Congtiss ritolvos that the Ooven.iiunt be ngaiti requisUil to make substan¬ 
tial iniprovi nil nt in tlie diet, e'otliii.g and lousing aecouiniodal ion of ludinu 
pv soners in His Majisiy’s piisoiis in tic blast African Territory, ihe present treaf- 
nu lit as rigards food and clothii.g etc. nniid out to Indians ■ being inferior to I hut 
(Xtendul 10 natives of h'outli Africa. 

Dghhees on Indian' Cnivgksitims. 

This (‘ongress is sirongiy of opinion that tlie Government of Kastern Africa 
fel ou (I rceegnise l.oldirs of Dignes from Indian Cnivovsitns in respect of the ia'gal, 
Midlea', Ki.giiicerii g, and otiier professions and tl a; th.e holders of the degreis be 
penniitdl to practise in the East African ievritories. 

Triad by Jdk'. 

This Coignss expiesses dissatisl'aotiorr at tie- altitude of the Governmeut ol 
Kastern Africa in rigaiil to thi‘ qrnstion of trial ly Jmy of Indians and urges the 
Oovernnent to at mce ixtmd lluit liglit to fndiaus. 

Education. 

This Congress most irdignajJiy protists against li;e disciiiuinating and niggaidly 
policy oil tile 'eta!. Governmenf of Kenya tow-ards the important question of Edu¬ 
cation of Iiu'ian cl ildicn in tlie past, and rtspictfuliy requests the Government to 
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increase the Indian vote ivitli a view to establishing schools in ail inujortant 
Indian centres and prov,i<!ing facilities for hostel accommodation therein. In view 
if the fact tliat no piovision whatever exists for the education of Indian children 
in Uganda and Tanganyika, this Congress recomminds to tlie respective Governments 
to take immediate steps to remedy tliis deplorable state of affairs. 

Tuade Licenses, 

This Congress urges on the Government of Kenya the immediate repeal of the 
Trading Licensing Ordinance Ihlh, the abolition of wliieli lias been recommended 
by tbc Bowring Committee. 

Administrative Abuses. 

Tiiis Congi'ess is informed reliably that the various Administrative otficers iu- 
tlueiiccd by auti-Indiau proposals abuse their office and intiueiice to stifle Indian 
trade in outlying districts of Eastern African Territories by giving preferential 
treatment to Europeans ispecially in the Colony of Kenya and more particularly' in 
Nyanza Province and A’ai district and reeiuests the immediate appointment of a 
commission composed of Europeans and liulians representing tlie interests of Kenya, 
Cgauda, Tanganyika, and '/anzibar to eu<iuire into those griewauces. 

tsWADESlir. 

This Congress appreciates the great impoiianoe of improving tlie relation 
between Indians and Afrii-ans and promoting and fostering trade and commerce 
lietween Africa and India and it therefore authorises the Executive Committee to 
take necessary steps at an early dtite to etirry' out these purposes. 

Uganda. 

This Congi'ess urges the Government of the Uganda Protectornie to grant the 
Indian community represemaiion on the Legislative Councils and other public Lodies 
of the protectorate proporlionnte to their numerical strength and vested interests. 

The Congress in the interests of the development of the Uganda Protectorate 
and the wellare of the indigenous poptdations strongly urges tint Gtpvcrnment to in¬ 
troduce and establish the Policy of Eret TraiU-. 

Zanzusab. 

This Congress strongly protests against the idea of the eoiitemplated East 
•African Kederatiou, in as nmeh as the Zanzibar Protectorate is an almost aiuouomous 
Arab .'■uitauate, Tanganyika, a Mandated Territory, and Ugaiulii, a Protectorate and 
more especially when the [lopulations oi these territories are opposeil to such 
federation. 

TTiis Congress sujiports tliC opiiiiou of H. M’s British Xndiaii subjects in the 
Zanzibar Pi'i'tectorate, tliat the post of the High Commissioner tor that Protectorate 
tnii having justified itself during the past so many years siioitld be abolished and 
iliiit the Bii'islt Besideitt be itiaile dii'eetly responsible to H. M’s Secretary of State 
tor rite Colonies. 

This Cotigress urges II. M’s Govcrniucut to ititroduce liberal institutions in the 
Govertimcut of Zaitzib.ar such as the oxpanstou of the present Protectorate Council 
to a Legislative Council ott elective principles atnl establisli a Municipality witli 
iuteiiualc Indian lept'eseitlatioti. 

Tanganyika. 

This Congress is of tlie opinion that the actioti o'f the Taiigattyika Govcrnmetit 
iti passing the Ordittatices ktiovvii as the Profits Tax, Trade Liceitsiug, and Pedlar’s 
Licensing Ordittances in fuee of the unanimous oppasition of all the communities of 
Taiigattyika 'Territory, expressed through the most determined ‘Hartal' lastitig, nearly 
for two months, is, to say, the least impolitic and unwise and requests the said 
Government to immciliatcly repeal the said Ordiua,nces as they work great Itavd- 
ship and oppression on the people. 

This Congress liaviiig reasons to believe that the economic and political interest 
ol Tanganyika are heitig suliordinafed to those of Keny'a, resolves that the status 
of the Taiigauydka Territory .as a whole under the mandate shall be kept un¬ 
impaired, aiul at the same lime strongly opposes the suggestion made in certain 
quarters to the effect tliat Moslii aud Arusha districts be handed over for adminis¬ 
tration to the Governmen'i of Kenya. 

In view of tlie unduly' long delay in payment of the pre-war anil interim 
German currency' notes held by the Taiigauiyka Indians aud also of the claims 

41(a) 
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iigaiUHl, tlio ux-uU'.'iiiy (i-erman Goverjuncnt and Gei'raau subjects ai'iaiug out of wav 
conditions, this Cotigross most uvgontly i'C(}uests the 'J'anganyjka Government to lake 
cai'iy steps for cxpeiliting their payment. 

CoNUKKSs Funds 

111 view lit the extreme seriousness of tlie present political position of the Indiaus 
ill East Airica and great urgency of funds to cany on the uecessary political strug¬ 
gle, this t'ong’iess leso ves that a -fund should be staixed at once. Tlie Fund so 
raised shall lie called “The tiarojini Congress I’liud ” and treated as a perinauent 
Fund. Its ■ iuvestineiil, management, and disbursements shall be entrusted to a 
comii.ilfri! comiiosed of: — 

1. Mr. Huseinbhai Siileiiian Virjee and Mr. Nauhariaraui lor Nairobi. 

2. AUlulla Jaiter fjewji and Hashan daiiial for Moiiiliasa, 

Mahomed ICasani tor Kiminu. 

■4. Atr, Nanji Kii'idas Jiehia and C. I’. Oalal for I'gauda. 

5. Air. Vusiifa’i Isiualji jivanjee and Trikamdas I'reiiiji for Zanzibar. 

6. Mr. Aiisulali A. gai'iinji Jivanji and Mr. Siileiuaii Dahya for 'Tanganyika. 

Alessrs. Vusufali A. Kai'imjce and Trikamdas i’remji shall be the iSecroiaries 

and Treasurers of ilie said fund, and an account be opened at a ivcognrsed bink 
where the miinvested portion of tlie fund shall be k-pt. Tlie corpus of the said 
fund sliall not be used except in cases of cxirciiie emergency to b;; determined by 
a majority of tin; Coiuinittcc. 

ISlirimati Sariijiiri Naidu to be rcipicsted to kindly assist in tlie raising and 
collecting of this fund during her tour in East Africa and India. 

AiAHATMA (lAXDlit, 

This Congress has Icarui. wilh great relief aiul thankfulness that Mahatinr 
■liandlii is inaking satisfactory progress after his ivc.mt snious illuias and fervently 
piays^ for Ins connilete recovery and his speedy restoration lo liberty to guide the 
nation’s struggle for freedom and sclf-reaUsatioii, 

'I'HAKKS T() Mu. SlIASTUJ. 

This Congress p’aces on record its Isons.' of graiiiude and apjireciation for 1 he 
services rendered io tiie cause of Indians in Keiiyii. by the Itt. Hon’lile Mr. Sn'nivas 
Shaslri and liis delegaliun and eiiipovvers the Geicral Mcevetary lo acknowledge 
on its behalf its appreciation of ihe services veiiileivd hy otlier friends In India arid 
England. 

Tub kbnya dbobiiatiox. 

This Congress places on record ’ts decji s-.-hh' of a|ipreciation and giatiiiide to 
the tnrmlicvs of tlie Kenya and Tauganayika t^i'"!ega(ii)ns ro Kngdaud and India for 
their idTorts in tie- fiidian cause. 
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Mrs. Naidu’a Concludiag Speech 

In concluding the session, Mrs. Naidu addressed the Congress in 
Hindi and said ;— 

You must not let that Immigration Bill be passed for a single 
moment. It is a measure introduced purely for the benefit of the White 
sett'ers and its motive is to oust the Indians. If the Cabinet consents 
to the Immigration Bill being passed, it will be the duty of the Indian 
leaders to charter ship upon ship and send immigrants week aiter week 
to flood the country, no matter at what cost; but on sea and on land 
we shall defy that Immigration Bill. 

We must not permit the freedom of the present generation to be sold 
to the White man's interests. When 1 came into Mombasa Bay my 
thoughts went back to our mother-country from whence boat after 
boat of brave adventurous merchants came to your shores bringing 
precious gills—i'ilts that bear the hall-mark of civilization,—bringing with 
them wheat and rice and those things that feed the body. They brought— 
those brave Hin lo r Merchants—iu their cargoes the g fts of civilization 
to this Continent, called tire dark Continent; but iit H's wisdom the 
splendour oi your future lies secure. Who broirght civiliz rtion lo 
.■\fnca ? It was your forefathers, your Girjrati-speaking people, from 
the shores of the Bonrbav Presidency, from Goa, and all the little prris 
along the coast, canto your fathers, not as immigrants to fill up forms, 
to be questioned ann insulted, to be refused admission, but to be 
welcomed as benefactors and messengers of the people from whom they 
came. You are the people who have started the history and have made 
it possible for us to come here to-day. 

As I have told you, I have not come here to place before you, at 
least to-day, any programme for you to follow, but I beg you in the 
name of the dtial inheritance that is yours, from the old country and this 
new country, to bo true to your trust. You are the true guardians of 
the Africans’ interests. You are those who have helped, s'daced and 
succoured the black man who to-morrow will be tlie citizen of the world. 
The future lies with Africans, but your part is not to betray them by 
betraying your lights. If your rights are betrayed to-day, what guaranlee 
IS there, in spite of all the pledges ol Parliament, that the native's 
luleres’s is secure from exploitation at their hands. 

You must with, one united voice give an answer to the Government 
and say that though lu natural history rivers do not flow backwards, we snail 
make the rivers of your decision flow' backwards. Though we are weak 
and poor, though you seek to put upon us a brand of inferioritj' and 
deprive us of those rights and privileges, those responsibilities and duties, 
cur heritage of unalienable right, do not believe for a single moment 
that whilst a sing'e Indian is alive in India you will go unpunished and 
unchecked. Whatever programme you decide to follow, that programme 
must be careiuhy considered in all its details during the next Ivvo days, 
and at the end of the Session, with your assistance, it might be possible, 
lor me to guide you in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely 
as a voice of your determination, it might be possib'e for me to guide you 
in forming some policy, not of iny own, but merely as a voice of your 
determination, it might be possible for me to be a messenger of your 
hearts. 1 come to-day from India. I come to hear the new prob enis 
that are biting into your hearts and making your blood run with fever 
at the injustice of the White man. 1 can only say : fight the good fight 
with that spiritual assistance that Mahatma has given us, not with the 
weapons of the old civilization, those things have been scrapped with Western 
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civilization and on the batTefields that are the graves of the soldiers in 
Europe. The world has been waiting for a new messenger, but in the 
hour of darkness it has been an Indian that has sent that message of 
light to the world, it was that little man, So fragile that you could 
crush him almost between the palm of yonr hand, but so great, so invincib’e, 
so enframed with a divinity that makes a God ol man—“ Mahatma "—he 
broirght to India 'he message of civilization through self-sacrifice, but 
understand self -sacrifice—rot the sacrifice of National self-respect. 

Kill irinstice by your indomitable truth, and kill lor ever the hatred 
that is being bred between man and man in this beautiful country, by 
your magnanimous pardon of those, who, instead of being your brothers, 
would make slaves of you. 

The Parting Message. 

Prior' to her leaving the shores of Hast Africa, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
issued the following message to Indians in East Africa under her- own 
signature as President of the East African Indian National Coitgres.s. dated 
Echruary 13th, 1924, 

•' My farewell advice to the people of Kenya is to abide loyally 
and fearlessly by the decision of the Congress and fulfil scrupulously 
both the letter and the spirit of the resolution in which the Indian 
community of East Africa expressed its indignation at, and the entire 
rejection of, the Government's policy. 

‘ The Kenya White Paper seeks to impose in an unjust and arbitrary 
fashion an inferior political status on the Indian community of South 
Africa, 

“Wfiile earnesrlv striving to rectrfy these faults, we should try to 
ameliorate those evils in our social condition, which seem to give room 
for our opponents to mock at our claims and deny us equal franchise, 
equal status, and equal privileges in the civic life of East Africa. 

“It i.s our duly to carry on with unfalteiing vigour and determination 
the poliiical St! uggle we have embarked on. vx'e must contiuue it, what¬ 
soever be the ensi *o our persons or property, until the Kenya White 
Paper is des royed onco (or all, and Indians in Kenya liave, by their own 
muted effort and sacrifice, vindicated their right to share equally in the 
duties and responsibilities of free citizi ns. and build up a tiadi'ion of 
progress, brotherhood and service, in Africa, the land of their adoption. 

■'The first step in our struggle is the suspension of the payment of 
tile poll-tax on Natives as a symbol of re'cnimcnt against the policy 
adoptert by the Government under pressure from, and in the interests of, 
the While settlers of Kenya. 

*■ t is only a small initial sacrifice that is at present demanded. 
Both rich and poor should make it their duty 1 o show' a united front and 
to carry out with united strength the mandate of the Gongress, 

“No poll tax is to be paid until the While Paper policy is reversed 
and Indians come into tlieir political rislits again. We should cheerfully 
endure every loss and penalty that might be imposed by the Government 
in the spirit of trutli, quiet dignity and c iirage in accordance with the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi,'” 

[The above message was .sent to the “Momba.ssa Times”, an English 
Paper, which refused publioation of it, after coiisultatioti witli the Govern¬ 
ment, on the ground that it was a direct iticitemont to .sedition. The 
same paper, however, published a distorted version of Mrs. Naidn’s 
.speech on social condition giving facts to which she did r ot refer at all.] 
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INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION. 

'(’he trend of Publio, AtTairs in India dnriiiy April to June lias 

been towards a steady eoiisolidatioii of the Nationalist position on one 
side, and a slow weakening of tbo high-flown buroaucratie pi'ctonsions 
of the (Tovernment on the other. 'I'lie oufc.staiidiii" features in Indian 

;Polity of this period arc. — 

1 . The Reforms I'inciuiry Oommitteo which the Govt, of India had 

to institute inneh against its will. At first an attempt was made to 
shelve it by mere inaction, and great secrecy was maintained as to what 
was being done in this direction so that Government might escape tlie 
exposure that a jnililic empiiry would entail as to the way in which 

they have worked the Reforms. Iritorly, however, thanks to the elforts 
of the Moderate deputation in Kngland, and the Premier’s York speech 
(.see pp. 697 & 70.fi), the Government of India had to yield to pressure 

from above and enlarged the scope of the enquiry which was announced 
to he held in public ia August. 

2. The Lee Report which came out in May last. No other roiiort 
of .so great importation has over been brought out with such groat ex¬ 
pedition. The object of the authoritio.s, to .secure further emoluments 
and advantages for the Imperial .Servioos at the expense of India while 
the Peel-Winterion 'rory party was still in power in the United King¬ 
dom, has providentially been foiled, for the Labour party ijuite sud¬ 
denly came into power, and what is worse, they seem as yet to be 
sympathetic to Indian public oxiinion over which the Services have always 
ridden rough-shod. 

3. The Stool Protection Rill, following the Roport of the Taiiff 
Roard and pas.sod by the Assembly, has scoured to India the prineiplas 
of Protection to her nascent industries, much to the chagrin of the 
foreign merohants. 

4. The reorganisation of the Indi.aii National Congress now takini 
ill hand by M. Gandhi. The groat Swaraji.st wave of the fiist 
three month.s of the year received a set hack by the Gandhi move 
in June last, and it .seems as 1 bough it would soon bo swallowed up 
ill a great national raovoinont nndor M. Gandhi. The cry of “Khidi 
for India and India for Khadi’’ i.s soon to be raised, and the grounrl 
is now being prepared by various Congress movements, such as Saty.r 
graha and Khadi-work and Council lireaking. 

5. The deputation to the Secretary of State in Kngland led by 
the [iidiavi Moderate Party, including Mrs. Resairt, .Mr. Sastri and other 
signatories of the National Convention. Some of the first rank Indian 
Xioliticians were about tliis time in J’higland, such as T^ala Lajpat Rai, 
Mr. Rangachari, Sn- Sankaran Nair, and others. They doliver-ed many 
speeches hi KngUi d, specially addressing Labour groups and Members of 
Parlianiei t, ai d jircsentcd the case for India. 

Such has been the main di'ift of affairs during the second iiuarter 
of the ciirri. ,it year. .Some of the other minor affairs arc .siimi.iariscd 
below, "’bile the Clu’onicle that follows on p. .xi,\ sumrn tti.scs the ehiiT 
events in somewhat greater detail. 
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The AU-Iiidia Khadi lioai'd, a short account ot which was given in our last issue 
»>u i), y, issued a small hut very interesting report of its tour in Andhra Desa, 
The Alt-lndia Khadi Xatlu, ICarnataka, (d. P. Maharashtra and KUandcsh in 

Ijij j the first moutlis of this yeai'. The report contains much 

valuable information regarding IvUadi work in these Provinces 
and should prove lo be of immense practical value to workers. It gives a clear 
hit a of the scope lor IChadi production in tUo numerons Ciutres which the Board 
visited, the nature of the obstacles to be overcome in particular parts and the 
manner and direction iu which the several centres may co-operate with piotit to 
pnimote production and sale. It is no doubt true tliat in many of the places 
that the Boai.l visited they were greeted on'y by the tragic picture of a recently 

dead or rlying industry, thrott.ed out of existence by the clever and cunning 

haiul ot the alien exp oitcr and industrialist. But the Boaril have discovemt 
that life is not entirely ixlinct iu many parts, that Ihe villagers, both men 

and women, have not forgotten their art or lost their skill at the wheel and 
tile loom. In the cany days of the uou-co-opcratiou movement the message of Mahatma 
Gaiulhi acted like a wondinful tonic in many parts and actually brought back 

to life many a spoming win cl coitlined to the attics as an old out-worn thing. 

There are whole villages still sticking to their wtiee s and looms for making an 
honest and ilecent living or supp.eraentiug their income as of old. Centres like 
Gui uvareddipalayam iu Andlua, Tirupptn-villages in Tamil Nadu, and Pachapuv in Kar- 
uatak are a;l living monuments of tiie ancient glory and success of the Charka. In 
Bingthalli, one of the group of villages which supply yarn to Paohapur, we learn 
thai “ the status of the women in the village ha<l gone up by a bound since 

Maliatmiiji'w movement’' which had marie them recommence spinning which they 
had given up 20 yeiirs ago. Ho also iu Guravareddipalayam, we arc told, the lOiadi 
inoveineut had not inly lirought employment to the untouchables who run about 

40 looms iu the ocality, hut had also gone a long way to emancipate them from 

social cxclttsiou, “ The stigma of uutouohahility in the village,” says the report, 
“ wtis seen disappearing. The untouchab'c weavers looked happy anil contented aruk 
they expressed great satisfaction at the treatraeitt they were now receiving from the 
main body of villagers.” The ro[>ort saya:-- 

“The figures eollccted in the village show some very interesting resulls, Every' 
woman fuming the wheel 8 hours a rlay could make 3 padugus of yarn, one padugu 
liQing warp and writ for 9 yards witli U puuiams for wtarp and 14 for weft. Eor 

every Punjain theie are I'lO threads and so the woman was turning out 120 into 

26 into 9 into 3 which equals to 90,720 yards length of yarn every month. Her daily 
iiut-lurn would then be 378 yards of yarn, a fact which was corroborated by the 

.'peeil of 5 to 7 yards per minute wliicli was drinonstratcd to the deputation. 

Nearly 3 1/2 hanks or 3/1 of a Ih. of 12 count yarn was being produced by a 

woman who gave 8 lioui's to spinning every day. But oven taking it that she spun 
only 4 to 6 iiours a ilay her average income would he 0-1-0 per ilay or something 
between Ks. 20 and Rs. 22 a year. Twenty rnjiees would bo the supplemeutaiy 
iucoiuo to the fami y if only one of tlie women worketi at the charka for 4 to (> 
tiours every day, no small aildilion to the poor and slender means of every village 
lionie.” 


There are many other numerons obstacles iu the way incidental to the villager’s 
lack of pa'rjotic understanding of his and the nation’s problems. The spread of tin- 
new light of nationalism a'one can remove this ignorance and enthuse him witli the 
riprit of social and national service to safeguard the country’s interests in working 
for his own individiial or family maintenance. Eor this, as well as to conduct tlm 
industry on oigaiu' ed lines, w’e want trained workers in any number to go and 
settle down among ilie villagers, spreading the gospel of Mahatmaji and demonstra¬ 
ting tlie eflicaey ef the charka. The report gives many inspiring examples of persons 
who have sacrificed their all for the sake of Ivliadi and doiie yeoman’s serviee to 
the cause. One iiauii; stands out most prominently out of all, that of Sjt. I’ujari of 
IMjai'/ur, a Goveinminl servant who resigned his post to give his entire time to 
[vliadi work. His story is at once inspiring ami fruitful of lessons to the average worker. 

The Provincial Khadi Boards, especially ot the province.s of No; them 
India, do not seem to have done much work worth recording. The All-India 
Khadi Board confined their oprratious within the Houlharn districts. A'ter the 
A.I.C.C. resolutions of dune, 28th Mahatma Gandhi took up Khadi work more 
serious'y. The record td lliis work will be given in the next issue of the QUAKTEKIA'. 

B 
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Of other Congress activities of this period may bs mentioned the Batyagraba move¬ 
ment at Vaikom and Tarakeswar, the former of which specially lias attained an All- lialia. 

fiigniticance bccanss of the great “ untouchabiliiy” question 

Untouchability that it involves. As Swarai Bhvaddhananda says, the work 
of All-India removal of untouchabiliiy is divideil thus ; The 
Punjab is managed uildcr La!a Lajpat Kai with Hs, 5,000 per month, B». 7,000 cash, 
and property worth Us. 11.5,000. The United Provinces is placed by Pamlit Malaviya under 
Babu Purshotam Das Tandon with Ks. 5,000 monthly allowance, and a promise of further 
help. Delhi, Gojerat, Kathiawar, Central Provinces, Mahaiashtra and the whole of 
Madras is allotted to Bwami Shraddhananda who was being helped for curient 
expenses at Delhi and other provinces with Its. 26,000 from a philanthropist. 

Uniouchability is the groat curse of Himiu Malabar, in fact uf the whole of 
Southern India, though in Ma'abat it is still as strong as centuries back. In 
British Malabar no public bait of roads, tanks, etc., is 
Vaikom Satyagiaha permitted. But in Travancore some roads leading to or in 
the neighbourhood of Hindu Temples cannot be used by- 
low caste Hindus, though Maliomcdan or Christian converts can use them freely t 
According to the jutlicial prouonneement of the Travancore High Court, there 
are two kinds of public roads in Travancore, ui^. (1) King’s Highw'ay or Rajapatha 
and (2) common highway or village thoroughtarc, ^rama veetH. The fotmer arc 
thrown open to all classes of His Highut-ss’s subjects and for all purposes not 
forbidden by law. The latter arc open in some instances only to a limitirl class of 
the pubiic, namely the orthotlox Hindus. These roads are different from the 
pathways which Ho outside the eitc osurc stone wall of the Vaikom temple, but 
form part and parcel of a plot of 11 and odd acres entered in the revenue account 
as for temple compound. Over these latter pathways no right of passage could be 
claimed as of right except by those wtio are entitled to worship in the temple. The 
approach roads previously mentioned lead only to the temple comitouiid ami to no 
otlicr place. Tile local public offices, Hospital, Knglislt High School, Police Station, 
etc,, are all located outside the prohihiied area, and are accessible from other roatls. 

The Kerala Congress Committee resolved to bicak the bond of untouuhabi- 
1!ly as regards tlic use of tliese roads. Acconlingly it started Satyagraha from April 1st. 
The Satyagrahis intended to establish the right of all subjects of His Highness the. 
Maharaja, including th; submerged classes, to ytass along public roads and 
pathways, of which the road outside the Vaikom temjtle is one. It was not the 
intention of the Committee or of the Congress to secure the admission of those 
c'asscs into the temple cither at Vaikom or elsewlicre. Neither the Vaikom temple 
nor the roads in question now belong to any private imlividual or Trustees. The 
temple is in the possession of the Goverunicnt, and its affairs are administered by 
Government servants. The toads loailiug to the temple are maintained by the Covernmeiu. 
out of imblio funds and arc freely used not only by Brahmans and other caste 
Hindus but also by Muhammadans, Christians and other non.Hindus. Only tl.e. 
“ unappioacliables ”, such as the Tldjyas and Pulayas, arc not allowetl to go along 
these roads. The method adopted by the t^iityiigiahis was to ciots the roads a ong with 
some untouchables after giving notice of their iiitemion to the District authorities. 
They conducted their campa gn in a jierfectly non-voi.enl manner, and always made 
it a point to inform the aulhorities biforehand of their plan. The Satyagrahis put 
themselves uniler M, Gandhi’s direction. 

On April orii Mr. K. P. Kesava Mcnon, Secretary, Kerala Pjoviiicial t'ongresH 
committee and leader of the “Satyagraha” movement, and Mr. T, K. MatUtabati, 
Editor, Desbhumi, and member of the untouchabiliiy Committee, formed tlie day’s 
batch. They were at once arrested and were put up for trial for having instigated noa- 
caste Hindus to proceed along prohibiteil roads surrounding the temple, and that there, 
w.is sei ious risk of a hieach of peace by enraged caste Hindus, The accused admitted 
having tried to secure such passage, and asseiterl that they liad done so deliberately as 
the Government bad failed to allow the submergerl classes human rights, in spite of 
repeated prayers for many years, and there was no Jilteinativc left to ncii-e.aste Jliiidus 
and their champions but to resoi't to tte method of “Satyagraha.” Mr. Miidhaean .state.! 
that he did not intend to go a’ong the prohibited road ow-ing (o its proximity to 
the temple, but because he wanted to establish the .right of his pio[>!e lo wall-; a:ong 
all public loads, and that it was a mere accident that the issue was joined in 
respect of the road nrar the temple. Both explain-d th.at they bad no il-feeling in 
canying on tlie strug.gle and that they would cheerfully go to gao! rather than .sur- 
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lendov the lawful claim they had undeitakcn to maintain. The Magistrate convicted 
and sentenced them to undergo six month’s sirai'ie imprisonment. After that daily 
VO untcers in relays of ‘2 or 3 maroheil across the prohibited roads, were arrested 
iwd sentenced to imprisonment. The Police barricaded the roads and formed a solid 
line of human wall in front preventing the Satyagrahis to pass through. 

From April 10th the situation took a new turn. The police stopped arresting the 
volunteers but darted arresting the leaders. On the 11th Mr. George Joseph, Mr, K. G. 
INair and Mi-. Sebastian vvlio were leading the movement were arrested, Mr. Joseph at 
(incs: sent a wire (0 M. Gandhi to send Devadas Gandhi or Mahndeo Desai. Hundreds 
of volunteers were ready to offer Satyagrahn but there was none left to direct the 
movement From this day onwards the volunteers seated themselves on the ground before 
the po ice. line blocking the slreet and remained so without food or drink, day and night 
fully exfosc<l to the hot April suu of Soutli India, ffome of th m fainted away, and 
were carried to >he hospilal. From the 12th Aiiril the police guaid was doubled. 
On receipt of the news of fasting M. Gaiuttu at ones sent a message; “ Omit 
fasting, hut stand and squrt with ijuiet submission till arrested.” 

Fasting was accordingly stopjied from the 14ih April but daily balches of volunteers 
went on. By the end of April the situation grew graver as the police and some caste Hindu 
rowdies began tc beat and harass the non-resisting volunteers and it seemed as if a 
riot was brewing, A compromise was sought to he patched up and for this purpose 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar visitcil the Maharaja and the Dewan of Tiiivancore The 
latter came over to Vaikom on the ‘22nd April to make enquiries, saiv the local leaders 
and volunteers ai il enquired of their grievances and went round the four prohibited 
roads. Nothing Jiowever came out of this. 

In May tlie tfatyagraha movement was further sti'ongthencd by a batch of Akalis 
who went all tin way I'loin the I unjab and opened a free Altali kitchen for the 
untouchables, by the holding of lire session of the Keriila Nah' Samajam and the 
S. N. H, r. Vogiiii^, hoUi leprcstnting non-caste Hindus, which (assed strong reso.utions 
against untoochability and asserted their right of using all public roads etc, and by 
the Arya Sainaj making converts of the low castes into Arya Kamajists, A great 
campa gn was startal by ihc middle of the month to send itimrant lecturers speaking 
from public [ilatl'toms ngaiiist unti ucliahility, but (liey were preventfd by official orden 
from addressing public meetings. Messrs. K. V. Bamaswamr Naicker', Chakravarti 
lyeitgar. Hr'. M. li, Naidu, and other leader's were thus served with notice. They, 
however-, disobr yed the order and suffi-retl arrest and imprisonment. 

In June the movement became more extensive. On the 4th public meetings were 
held against the Government order siirtultaneonely all over Travancovc sympathising with 
Satyagrahis. From June Sith lady volunteers came into the field, and Mrs. Naicker, 
Mrs. G, Mutiiuswamy, Miss, C’lranner and three others offered Satyagraba. From 
this month volunteers began to cany a charka with them and sat down in front of 
tlic harricflde with the charka before (bom 

'JTie attitude of tire Government towards the Vaikom question came out in the 
Travancore J.cgis'ative Oi uitcil that met on the 12 ib June. The interpellations showed 
that the entire rcsponsihilrly tested with llie Durlrar. Several questions'vr'ere put in the 
t'ouDcil asking lor a statfment of [olicy of the Government in this mattrr. The 
answers were either' evasive or not forthcoming at all. A lesolutron had bein tabled 
and it had found a place on tire agenda. But the Dewan-President could not give 
facilities for its discussioD. Tire wliole of the allotted time was taken up by official 
business an<l when a re()nest was made to extend the meeting it was refused. 

The behaviour of the Travancore police was on the whole praiseworthy until at 
the last meeting of the Legislative Council tire Durbar made plain beyond doubt its 
lack of sympathy with the claim for civic justice of the depressed classes. But since 
then they became utterly demoralised and helped orthodox goondas and hooligans to commit 
all sorts of atrocities on the pacific Satyagralrist. In one case a Brahmin volunteer's 
sacred thread was snapped, his garment torir, shirt set fire to, all under the very 
cyfs of the police. In another case a rowdy rubbed quicklime into tiro eyes of a 
volurrtce.r't Many cases were reported of brutal as aults with fists, sticks and cverr 
dangerous weapon.^. From the end of June orthodox hooliganism was lot loo.se. I’he 
lustovy of this subscqujnl struggle will be rccoreled in our next issue. 

The Tarakeswar Satyagraba was started by the middle of May last to remedy 
the malpractices of the Mohunt of Tarakeswar Temple in 
Tarakcawar Salyagraha Bengal. As the struggle rs still proceedtug a complete account 
will be given in our next issue. 
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In the earlier part of the year, besides the Lee Commission and the Taviffi Board, 
the reports of which are summarised in this volume, several 
Reports of Com- other less important Committees were moving about the 
mittees. country collecting evidence. The Tariff Boar<l is now engaged 

in oonsidering what protection can be given to Indian Cement, 
Ink, and other rmaller industries. The North-West frontier Committee, which was appoin¬ 
ted on the motion of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer in the Legislative Assemb y in 11)21 
to inquire into the expediency of veamalgamating tliat Province with the Punjab, issued its 
report at the end of March. The majority report opposed re-amalgamation and suggesteil the 
grant of reforms, such as the creation of a Legislative Council etc. The Indian members, 
Messrs. T, Eangaohariar and N, M. Samarth, dissented from the majority view on political, 
constitutiona', and fin ncial grounds and favoured re-ama’garaalion with the Punjab. 
The Govt, of India have not yet passed orders on the report. Another Committee which 
has isBuetl its report is the Indian Bar Committee. It recommended the abolition of the 
distinctions between the legal practitioners and institution in all High Courts of a single 
grade of practitioners tube called “ advocates”. It urged removal of dis-iiictions regard¬ 
ing all legal appoiutmttnts. There will be no All-India Bar Council but Provincial 
Councils are to bo instituteil at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabail, Patna and 
Kangoon. The Council wouhi consist of 15 members of whom eleven shall bo 
elected by advocates and four nominalcil by the High Court. 

Another important report issued during the period is that of the Bombay Excise 
Committee. This Committee was appointed by the Bombay 
The Bombay Exciae Govt, ou the recommendation of the local Jj^gis.aturt'. The 
Committee Committee have expressly jironouuced the policy underlying 

their recommendations to he total prohibition and suggested 
radical measures to be taken for co.ubatiug the emse, particularly among the industrial 
population. They have dooidcil upon local option to b; the first step in the 
.struggle and veooinmeud legislation to enforoa the s.ame. Their recommenda¬ 

tions regarding the system of rationing, auctioning liquor, control in mill 
areas, Excise Advisory Committees, special licenses and foreign liquors arc 

all designed to cany out this policy. To make up for the lo.ss ol: revenue from 
this source, which has been advanced as the most jiowerful argument against the 
policy o£ prohibition in this country, the Committee suggest the levy of some extia 
ta.xes which they say will bring in bum.s larger than the deficit caused by c.ari'ying 
out their suggestions for restricting the drink tralfic. The fo’.lowitig arc extracts from 
the report :— 

‘In the first place we arc of opinion that in the interests o£ the community as 
a whole as well as in those of Government the present policy of Government, with 
regard to the manufacture and sale of country and foreign liquor, toddy and shindi, 
and drugs should be altered as (juickly as possible. The strong demand which exists 
throughout the country for further restriction, and in due course of the total 
extinction of the alcohol and drug traffic, must be recognised and Government 
should declare that the total extinction of this tuatfic is the giml of its Excise 
policy. 

‘The first step which we propose fur the adoption of the po'icy suggestuil hy us 
is local option. Goyernment should pa s legislation lo grant option to the people of 
a definite area to declare their intention to stop the liciuor and toddy traffic in tlmt; 
area, and such legis ation should provide for a reasonable time for Governmtmt to 
take action to cany out the intention so declared. It should bj laid down in ttie 
local option law that such ilelay was due solely to financial aiul no other eonsiriei'- 
ations. Our object is to make local option educative ami popular. We are not in favour 
of making the locality directly responsible for the loss which will resu’t m revenue 
from the exercise of looal veto. All adult men anl women of tire area which 
is exercising the right of veto should have an equal right to vote. The law should 
only authorise a no-shop veto. Once the locality has gone dry, either by its own 
vote or by the adoption of the other measures proposal by us, no further option 
should be exerciseil by the people. 

‘Wo recommend the definite ailoption with certain limitations of the present 
system of rationing the quantity of lioiior supplied to shops, with a gradual reduc¬ 
tion in the qii.antity issuetl to each. Htiual treatment should be given to foreign 
as well as country liquor in issuing the quantity to shops. We do not recommend 
.any further extension of tlie system of rationing liquor-shops to rural areas where 
the consumption is small and chances of illicit di.stillation and emugg'ing arc many. 
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UovRmmeiit wilr ultimately have to arlopt the necessary means to rciUice the illicit 
use of liquors in rural areas also, in order to extinguish tlie li<iuor traffic in the 
whole I'residency, 

‘No new license should be henceforth issued by tfovernraant in any locality for 
tlie sale of country or foreign liquor or tOihly and shimli, except where it is 
proposed to substitute a toddy ship for a liquor shop as a temporary measure. 

‘Wc approve the present policy of reducing the number of simps, whether for the 
sale of country or foreign li<iuor or toddy, but we recommend that i(; should be 
more consistently and vigorously adoptwi. In closing down ecu itry liciuors hops, 
care should, hovcver, be taken that the use of this liijuor is not replaced by that 
of foreign liciiioi. The automatic reduction by any lixed peremtage for all areas, 
or the regulation of the number on a population basis, is not desirable. The reduction 
shou'd be made Ijy liovcrnmcnt, after consulting the excise authoriiiC'K and advisory 
committees, aoc'trding 10 ilic needs of Mie locality and the circumstances of 
the ease.' 

A similar Excise Committee has been accepted by the 1'. aud O. tlovt. but its 
report is not yet out. 

The secret manner in widen the India Office used to buy crores of rupees worth 
of stores for India through a selected body of English Manufacturers was for ever 
a cry in the wilderness of the Indian people. Tnis system 
Stores Purchase Rules, is now being gradually done away with, with of course 
the proverbial tardiness of tlic (ioverninent wherever Indian 
interests clash rvith those of the llritish peop'e. On May Oih the Oovt. of 
India Issued the new rules for the I’urchac of Stores in India. A communkiue of 
iliat date states; — 

“ In their resolution dated the IfitU November 1911) the Government of India 
announo:;cl their intention to constitute a committee to deal with the proposal made 
by the Indian Industrial Commission for-tlie creal on of an Indian Stores Department. 
The terms of reference and persouuel of this committee were uimouiiced on fith 
December 1911). The Committee were directed to enquire and report on the 
measures requireti to enable ttovernment Depart.mcnts to obtain their requirements as 
lar as possible in India, what ccnt.ral and lomai ageucic.s should be constitutixt for 
the purchase auo inspection of such rcc|uircmeuts an<l what modifications of the 
Stores riu'ohase Uulos would be required to give effect to their recoiumendations. 
This Committee I'Ubmitted its report to the Government of iudia on the 19th July 
1920. Tiifi Committee were unable to agree in regard to the raodilications wliich 
should be made iii the Stores I'mchase llules and certain alternative recommendations 
were offeretl. The Govornmeut of India arrived at certain provisional conclusions 
whicli, together with the revised draft of the Stores Purcliase lUilos, were scut to 
tire provincial Gnvernmunts for their consideration and advice. In tire meantime the 
liurchase of stores by Governors of provinces irad ceased under the reformerl consti¬ 
tutions to b(! a generai subject. It was accordingly niaile c'oar tiiat l.lie revised 
rules uniler condderatiou were intended for application only to tire Government of 
India and to priwiDccs otlier tlian (Tovcrtior’s provinces. Oir receipt of the replies 
from the local (lovernments the revisi n of the rules was furtlier considererl by a 
committee of tire Legisiaturc (the Railway Inilustrics Coimnittsc) wliicli had been 
ai.ipoiutecl in pui'Mianoe of a resolution adopted by the Legis'ative Assenib’y on March 
1922. The rules approvcrl by this committee were submitted to the Score'ary of 
State for Dis approval. Tire Secretary of State in Council lias now approved the 
rules wliicb will henceforth regulate tlic purchase of stores by all depariments and 
officers of the Ceatral Government and of the bocal Govitrmuents and administrations 
Milier tlran tliose of the Governor’s pi'ovinces.” 

Till' main features of tkc new rules consist in assertion of a more delinitft 
prel'eniree for stores produced and manufactured wholly or partly in India, and 
important e.xtension of tlie power to purchase importer! stores aud tlie introduction 
of a central purcliasing agency in India, naiiudy the Indian Stores Department. This 
Department, as announced on the lOtli December 1921, was created on a temporary 
Irasis witli effect from the 1st January 1922 on which riale the Chief Controller of 
Stoi’cs assumed cliargc of his duties and in-oceedtrd to llonnulatc a detailed sclieme of 
organisation. Tli s scheme after consideration by the Government of Irnba was 
'Ubmitteil to tlie Secretary of State who has now sanctioned tlie constitution of tlio 
Indian Stores 1'epartment on a permanent basis. 
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The position of fjabour in India while Labour is in power in Kngland is still 
a century behind the times. Two awful trgedies during the 
Labour conditions. i'rtt six months of the year stand out as a crying shame that 
call for speedy removal. The first was the Bombay Mill strilce 
fiom January to March iroticed in our last issue (p. 9). The second was the Cawnpore 
Mill strike on April 4. In both cases bullets were showered in answer to the call of 
hunger. These- poor workers who come to the Mills for work are the most destitute 
people on earth. They live on their daily wages, and when driven to despair and 
treated atrociously, they strike work. And then the Government comes to the aid 
of tlie capitalists, and the police is too ready to open tire quickly to produce pej-haps 
a ‘ moral effect,' An account of the t'awnporc tiring is given below. 

On Aiuil 4th there was a dispute over bonus and reduction in wag's between 
the cotton mill workers and mill-owners. The workers struck 
Cawnpore Mill Strike work and gathered round the manager’s office demanding 
bonus or else payment of their full wages. The fiuropean 
manager at oiic<! apprehended danger and, as it could be hod for his mere asking, 
called in police aid. Some 20 ‘ bo wars ’ and 50 i.o.icemen at once came up and 
laid a cordon round the millhamis. Dr. Morarila), Mr. Mannilal Avasthi, and 
Mr. Umashankar Dixit, three leading Labour leaders, came to the spot promptly 
and conducted an enquiry. They tried to ascertain the grievances of the strikers, 
and on their representation the management evcmually promised to pay off the 
last month's wages on the 16th, but nothing for the days of the current month or 
bonus. They tried to ai'tivo at a compi'omise on the basis that the workers continue 
up to the 16tli wlien they were to be paid in full. The management wanted three 
days time for reckoning. But later when the strikers were being informed of tht; 
compromiEo, the manager who had lieen talking on the phone came down and 
said that the compromise was imacoeptahle. Doctor Morarilal then tried to per¬ 
suade the woj'kers to leave and to elect 20 rcprcsctitatives who could help in 
the negotiations for a settlement. The strikers agreed, and Mr. Mannilal Avasthi was 
inducing the laborers to walk out of the mill premises. More, than three-fourths of 
the itrikers left. About 600 were then inside the compound, and remained silting 
peacefully or loitering about. The management seemed to resent the intervention 
of ou.Bi<iers. Besides a few spectators there were the Bupfrintendent of Bolioe,. 
the Kotwal City Magistrate, some Sub-Inspectors of Police and 40 constables, ana 
all the Anglo-Indi.<in employees of the mill. At this stage, about 40 mounttd armed 
Policemen were biought in from behind. D'he Superintendent of Police now hurriedly 
told the slrikirs that Sowars ha<l come, and if they did not leave, they would be 
fo.icib!y ejected. One by one the strikers were slowly leaving. Of those remaining, 
some tippeai'cd agitated. The mounted Police c'earcil the ground by means of sticks 
about a yard or less in length. Suildenly, the mounted Police charged the ciowd. 
Dr, Morarilal with raised hands asked tlic I'oliee to stop, and assured them that 
the remaining strikei's would soon dispcr.sc. The Doctor’s words went unheeded, and 
be was knocked down by a horse. Volunteers picked the Doctor up and placed 
him on the verandah. Many otlicrs were a'so knocked down. When the luouiited 
Police reached Mr. Umashanker, he told them to stop and added that they could beat 
if they liked, but he was persuailing the strikers to leave. In rop y, he was heavily 
belabored by the mounted Police as well as by the constables on foot and was 
turned out with the rest. Charging all round, the Police ejected all the strikers out 
of the compound wittiin 3 or 4 minutes. Those left behind were beaten and kicked 
by the police and the Anglo-Indian employees of the mill. The Sowars were now 
at the gate and the strikers now outside Iwcamc excited and were seen running in 
search of stone.s or biicks. When the shower of stones increaserl in intensity, 
the sowers withdrew and the crowd at the gate swelled. The mounted Police, 
rjfter withdiawing, tired for the first time from a distance of 30 yards, 
and a portion of the crowd began to rlisperse. Some labourers who were 

at the gate shouted Chubrao hahin, Chuchi Fire Hai, Kya Goli Thora Chalaenge (don’t 
be confused, it is blank lire, they won’t really tire.) At this stage the Buperin- 
tendent te!cphoiie<l to some one. Meav the verandah of the office were 10 to 15 
armed policemen, and from that spot one or two more volleys were fired at the 

gale. Tire people were hurt, and I'egan to run crying and shouting Gholle Chala 

Fahen F'ai Chhara Laga tthey arc firing, I am hurt). T«o more volleys were tired, 
one from the intei'ioi- of the compound anil the other from the gate at intervals of 
two or three minutes. Yelling and shrieking the crowd then began to disperse in 
eiifFcient ilircctions and the io.ad in the neighbourhood of the gate was soon' 
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desoited. After this two or throe more volleys were tired from outside the gate iu 
various diroctioiis. I'niug then stopped and <leail silence prevailed ail rouiw. The 
Sowars gal.oped their horses and chargeri the men in hiding rnorciloss y. The whole 
scene was ono of deso.ation. Altogether some 8 died at tne spot and (juite a large 
number were wounded. 

The Anglo-Indian newspapers raised the cry of ‘rebellion,’ and tried to show 
that the mili-haada hail turned bo.sheviat. On May Hth a motion was biought in the 
House of Oommous by Mr. Grundy (see p. 75a) witn a view 
European Aa»jtiaiion to ameliorate the condition of Indian Labourers. At once a 
& Indian Labour hue and cry was raised in India by the mill and mine in¬ 
terests controlled by British capitalists, and the iSuroptan 
Asgocialiou of Ik-ngal started a camijaign both in India and Eugiaud so that Indian 
Labour may be left where tiicy are 10 the tender mercies of their e.vp.oiters. 

At a (lacked ineeting of the Maublmm Branch of the Kuropean Association on 
Saturday, May l7ih, the Branch passed a reso.utiou that as icprescnlativcs of British 
management and British Ijaliour in tlie coal lields, they defilored ttie ignorance of 
responsible iiiemoers of the House of Commons and strongly resented tlie imputations 
tliei'ciii made. The Kui' 0 [ieiin Association categorically denied tiio cliarges made by 
Ml-. Grundy and issued tueii denial as follows.— 

'‘Mining conditioiiB in tlie coal fickle as com(iai'ed witli Knglaiul are e.'Lceptioiialiy 
good. 'The thickness of seams varies from 8’ to 40’ and workers can work u[iriglii. 
In India immemorial cuBtom makes tlie family the labour unit. Kiuiuirics furtlier show 
that tlie labourer would sooner leave the coai fields than be deprived of the assistance 
of his women folk. To secure a happy lamiiy life is the reason for restricting 
women labour in mines iu Unglaiid. wiiereas similar logislatiou in India is more likeiy 
to have the opposite effect! 

'To the charptc of Mr. Grundy that the Biaudaid of living of the miners in India, 
has been beaten down, the Association replied; 

“Tar from the staiulard of living having hern beaten down, mauageraentB are 
endeavouring to aise the standard as the industrial wor.d in India is suffering from 
scale of wages t( 0 high in ratio to the existing standard of living (!) with the resuit 
that labour wjrlis “slow’”, tlie workers only doing a surtieicut number of hours’ 
work a week to (iroviiie him with wliai he considers tiic necessities of life. 

“Mr. Grundy's solution is to give the 1 ndiau miner a vote. Mr. Grundy does not 
ap(iai'eutly know that tlie fiuliau labourer is large.y an agi'iou.turist, and on y 
works iu tlie uiincs when he liad noiliing to do in his liclds, and as such 
many of them ha'.'e votes in rural ooustitnenis. Apart from th-at tlie Indian mining 
popu.aiion is a itoaliug one and it would bs impossible to devise a scheme of 
franchise for him since tlie essential basis for the exercise of a vote is a I'esuleiitial 
ilualili cation, 

“Tiio general ignoiaiioe of condiiioas in India is so ilop'orable tlrat Uuise who 
liave tlie interests of India at heart can only regret tliat her future lies in tlie Iiaiids 
of iiieu who sliow little kuowieilge of the renuiremeuts and do even leas to find out 
the truth about India. The Iinlia Office reply was weak in the extreme. 'They surely 

liave the true facts or can obtain tlicm if tliey want to ” 

The trutli of tlie matter is that Labour in India is not yet vocal ; it is still 
loo wiak to organ.se itself; and tlie interests that are ranged against it trying to 
keep it down und-u- heels have been very strong. Even the Ti-ade Union Cong.'ess, 
the fourth session of whicli was iieid at Galeuica on iiOtli March under very unhappy 
circumstances (see p. li‘J4), is rent by iuteruai disseiisiuns. 

A c.ase of sui'|iassiiig interest was dceideil in Ouwiipore before the Sessions .liidge 
on May 20th. Tnis is known as the Bo.shevik Uouspira.iy 
Bolshevism in India Trial in which some persons were convicted for conspiring 

“to wage war against the King” and to spread Bolshevism 

in India! The real point was however the last one, for 110 “engines of war'’ were 
put in evidence and no ease was really made for a “ war.” Tlie case aroused imicli 
interest not only liere in India but also in Britain and abroad as it ivas t,he liist 
overt, act of the antuoriLics to stop socialism altogether iu India, 'Tin point was 
wlictlier socialism, miscalled bolshevism, was a eriiue. Mr. I.airsbury and some other 
Labour leadera in England tried to raise an agitation iu Englaml over this affair 
but to no effect. After a (ii'otraeted tria'. judgm-nit was dclivereil on May 20i,li. 
as follows :— 
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(1) Nalini Bhashan Dasgupta whose name is said to ba Nalini Kumar Gupta, 
(2) ohaukat Uamaui, (3; Muzaffat Ahmed, aad (4) Shripat Amrit Daiige woic 
charged with conspiring to wage war agamst the King-Emperor in as rhuch as 
they conspired to deprive the Eing-Emperor of his sovereignty of British India by 
means of violent revolution. It was alleged that there exists in Europe a revolutionary 
organisation known as the Communist Internallonal, that a sictiou of it has for its 
object the f 'riuation of affiliated organisations in the East, that this section is 
determined to establish a branch in India under one ending himself Mahendra 
Nath U'ly (his real name being Narendra Nath Bbattacharya), that JI. N. Roy 
and the aoonaed communicated with each other and entered into a conspiracy to 
establish a branch in India, that the party was guided, supported and financed by 
the Third Communist Internatioual through M. N. R''y, and that the illegal and 
the revolutionary activities were to be masked and forwarded by ostensibly legal 
associations. 

All the accused denied the charge and professed that they do not hold the view s 

attributed to them, Dange admitted that he corresponded but merely to get material 

for his studies and journuliam. Other accused denied all knowledge of or responsibility 
for the correspondence. T'iio accused did not examine any defence witness. The 
evidence for the prosecution consisted mainly of letters and papers intercepted by 
the C. f. D. The Judge considered it proved beyond doubt that there was a con¬ 
spiracy and all the four accused were inembers of that conspiracy, 

Most of the documsnta produced were not connected with the accused, but the 
judgment sa d that certain documents have by entirely convincing evidence been 
proved to have been found on Usmani’a person when arrested. Hoy’s letter from 
Berlin beginning with '‘Dear U"mani ” showed that Usmani was one of 

the five cb'ef agents of Roy in India, that Uamaui was being financed by R y and 
was spreading revolutionary propaganda and carrying out his orders regarding 
the building of a national revolutionary organisation. 

The Judge said that the exhibits proved the existence of a conspiracy and 

the part played by the accused Usmani. In addition to the direct evidence 

against Usmani tlie tact that he eluded the police raid, and bad no legitimate 
means of livilihood, till strongly against him. An exhibit proved that Usman.'s 

Cawpote address was a lie. As regards MuzaOat Ahmad, the evidence of the Assistant 
Jailor if the Brisidenoy Jail, Calcutta, proved that while interned in that jail, 

Uuzaffat Ahmad wrote two letters. Evidence on this (oint was rot shaken by 
cross-examination Muzaflar Ahmad furthei did not deny having written those 

letters but took lel'uge under the plea that be did not remember vibether Ihise 

documents were written by him. 

The important witness against Nalini Gupta was Kiran Behary Boy, a Bengali 
incorporated accountant drawing a salary of over Rs. 1,000 per month fnm the Nfw 

Indian Assurance Company, Bombay. He was an oW fiiend of the accused laving 

lived together in Glasgow and Calcutta. Nalini went to him and said he was going to 
Madras. Nalini had come to India from Europe throngh Mesopotamia after about six 
weeks. E. B. Roy received letters from Nalini from some European country. 

One Abani Mukherjet’s letter was the important evii’ence against Nalini. Abani 
Mnkherjee wanted to supplant M. N. Boy and complained to Comiade Zinowuf, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Third International. Nalini like the other accused 
was not shown to have any definite means of subsistence apart fnm the money sent 
him by Roy, The Judge found that Nalini’s guilt was cliar. 

Three points arose with reference to Dange’s erntention : (1) Did Roy and his 
fellow conspirators look upon Dangn as one of themselves, tor if they did not 
Dangi’s defence was i stablislrd ; (2) If answer lo (1) is in the t fflin ative did Dat ge 
encourage them to believe that he was a member of the conspiracy, for if he did 
not, Dange’s liefence was again establisbiri ; (3) If answer to (1) and (2) is in the 
affirmative, can it be held that altbongh Dange pretended to be a member, he was 
not in fact one and only represented himself as one for the sake of personal 
advantage. 

Roy throughout wrote to Dange as one of the inner circle of the ootispiraey, 
Dange wav invited to the proposed conference at Lurknow. Roy proposed Dange as 
.a n ember of a small and presumably select commissiou to elaboiate his programme. 
Dango was eonsidered to bold in conspiracy an influential position. The Judge found 
all the points aga nst Dange and said that these four circumstances, if they stood 
by tb mseivis, would not necessarily justify finding if Dangi’s guilt but as evidcncts 
itood they put the finishing tench if that were needed. The remarks auggesting that 
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Dan^'t: wa'S opposed to Roy were mere pretence and pnt in to throw dust in the 
eyes of I he Gfuv Ttiment or the (h I. D. If Dange would not have been a faithful follower 
Ilf Roy tlie latter would not have ventured to write to him in the style he did. The 
■ludge therefore convicted Dange. 

Agreeing w th the assessors where they fonnd the accused ‘guilty’ and disagreeing 
where they found the accused ‘uot guilty’, the Judge sentenced all the four accused 
to four yeais’ rigorous imprisoument. 
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onicle of Events—-April-June 1924 

'ii P. Miniirtei's rcsi.gnod A (Joveinor took over charge of tr.austcn'cd 
Depth (p. 3711 

(.lERTlKHiA’i’ION OP li'iNANoE liii.T. : Statement published iii a Gazelle 
of Indie. Extraordinary giving the Viceroy’s reasons. 

'2+ I’rade Union (.'ongress, Kourtli Session, held at Calcutta on previous 
day with Mr. C. 11. Das in the (iliair came to an end (see p. 6U4) 

’21 Indian l-aborers in Rrillsli (luiaina shot down by Police for h.aving 
gone on si rikt; and alleged rioting. 

In tlic Rrngal Legislative Council, Swarajists and ■Nationalists ques¬ 
tioned tlie action of the Governor in holding conference with a certain 
section of tile incmliera of the Council to secure their support for the 
Budget, and in protest left the Cliainlier amidst boisterous scenes (see p. 426) 
I'lie venmiuing demands were then passtd ad hoc. 

In the Assam Legislalive Council a motion tliat Ministers should receive 
IvS. 1,600 pier mensem was passed by a majority of one vote. 

0. P. Govt, campaign started against Swarajists (p. 374), 

’24 Lala Harkishen Lai addrcsscil the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 

In Assam Council motion fn- abolition of Commissionerships carried. 
;\lr. Sliaukat AH issued reply to tlic Home Department on refusal of 
[lassports and controverted Sir Malcolm Hailey’s spcooh in the Assembly. 
'24 Mr. V. J. Patel elected President of tlio Bombay Corporation, 

Indian Colonies (’ommitlce sat for 2 hrs. at the India ofllce to 
discuss tlicir iiist.ruotion.s. 

’24 i.'avMipore Mill-liands struck work for not getting their duo wages; 
subsequently they were bred upon and dispersed by the Police ; 
some died and many wounded. 

’24 f-atyagiuha at Vaikom resumed. Mr. iv. P, Kesava Mcuion and T. K. 
JIadhavan were scnteiicod to si.K months’ simple imprisoument. 
India in Pahi.iamknt. — X . string of questions on India were put 
and answered in the Commons (see p. 727). 

Third Shahidi Jatha arresteil at .laito. 

li, A (). Council cuts in the liudget. rcstoi-ed by Governor by certification. 
’24 Lord Willingdon retired from tlie Governorship of Madras. 

'24 Iteiilying to a question wlictlier Messrs, flandhi, Das, and Nehru liad 
Leon invited to a London t.'onferencc l)y tlie Cabinet, the Premier 
rleiiicd tlw suggestion; Mr. Kaugacliari gave an address at. tire House 
o’ Commons to the Indian Committee. 

Arrest of Leaders at Vaikom. 

House of Lords passed the first readiiig of the Poll to enable tli'' 
Viceroy, Commaluler-iu-Cbicf, etc. to prcci'ed to Kngland on leave. 

Mr. Sliauimt Ali adiiressed second cable to Miialapha Kemal I’aslia 

riilerating Indian views on the KUilafat question (see p. 1141). 

’24 1 unjab Govt, issual communique appointing tin; Birdwoo I Committee 

to settle Sikli Guvdwara questions by compromise. 

'24 Iiriportant questions on India asked in tlic Commons on the Jaito 
ami Cawnpore firing, iliamissal of 700 otticia's in Bengal etc (see p. 728). 
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THE gUARTERLY REGISTER (April— 

Messrs. George Joseph, K. Q. Nair and Sebastian arrested at Vaikom, 
liord Goschen took over charge as Governor of Madias. 

Viscount Curzon’s motion on India in the Commons (see p. 731) 

Mr. C, R. Das clecteil Mayor of Calcutta by 69 votes to 13. He said 
tliat tlie policy of the new Corporation would not be obstruction. 

Maharaja Hurd wan resigned seat in llengal Executive Council ; 
Mr. B. N. Basil ajipoi-iteil in his place. 

Alipore Conspiracy Case : all accused were re'eased, and the .fudge 
expressed strong disapproval of the police methods. Immediately after 
release tlie four accused were again arrested under Regulation flJ, 
Kourtii Shahitli Jatiia arrived at Jaito an<l arrested. 

C. P. Liberal Conference opened at Allahabad (sec p. 673) 

C. P. Non-Bralnnin Conference opened at Morsi by Rao Bahadur 
Jadhav, Minister, Bombay. 

Speaking at the Labour Conference at York the I’remicr made an 
important anuounceinent on India (sec p. 705). 

The Kuropean Association, Calcutta, addressed letter to the Secretary 
of State icgarding t)ie present political situation in tlie country, (p. 690) 
Before Mr. H. K. Holme, Sessions Judge of Cawnpore, commenced tlie 
famous Bolsbevick conspiracy case. (p. xvii). 

Dr. Annie Desaut issued statement announcing that the National ('on- 
vention w.as established at Allahabad on 22nd April, iy2-i. 

All-India fiwarajya Party.—Wilb a view to formulate the future programnie 
tlie Kxecutive Committer of the (nirly met in Conference in Boinliay 
The tivot report of the Indian Tariff Board published (see p. 517), 
Madras Religious Enilownient.s Bill : A Icngtliy cablegram, costing ovei- 
Rs. 70U was sent by Mr. Horakoidia Krishna Kao, Secretary of the liiiidii 
Conference Depulation, to Ilia Majesty’s Secretary of St.ate J'or Imlia, 
for tlie reservation of the Bill for His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Maliavasiitra Provincial Conference met at .la’gaon Peth, Mr. Gaiigii- 
dliar Deshpande presiding strongly altaokcd Swarajists. 

Bombay Corporation by 62 (o 13 votes decided to pi-itsent, an address 
to M. Oandlii, Messrs *I'.C, Setlma and H. P. Moily supporting, 
till' M. O’Dwycr’s libel action against Sir Sankaran Kair came up 
before Mr. Justice McCardic. 

Bombay Excise Coinniitlec made drastic proposa's aiming at ult'irute 
total prohibition. 

The National Administrative Clouncil of the Independent I.abour I’ariy 
agreed to a resolution welcoming the I’riine Miiiistei’.s Y’ork statement 
tt.at tlie Government was prepared .o inoet Indian ri p resentatives. 

Fifth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito. 

Party of 12 Akalis arrivcil .at Vaikom to coniluet tiatyagralia and 
open a free kitchen for imtoucli.ables. 

Amritsar I’olice arrested Kartar Singii, Head Granthi, Golden Temple. 
Indian Questions in Parliament (see p. 761). 

New .Stores Pui'chase Rules issued by Govt, of India in a Communique. 
Sir Edward Maclagan Iclt I.ahorc ou retirement. 

Dispute betvvecn Swami Saebidanand and tlie Maliant of Taiakeswar 
begun ill tlie matter of the purity of temple affairs. Beginning of 
Taiakeswar trouble. 

Lord Olivier received a deputation of prominent Indians in London on 
the question of Reforms, 

Sixtli Sliahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito. 

Dr. Besant, Mr. Sastri, Sir It. C. Mitra, aiid Sir Edwin and Lady 
Emily Lutyens lauded in l.ondon. 

Ill the Cawnpore Coiispiiacy Case warrant for the arrest of 
Mahendranath Boy was issued. 
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’24] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS xxi 

'24 llengal Governor’s Communique certifying the rcfusicl Jliulget licatls issucil. 
’21 The Steel Industry (Protection) liill was [jubiished ; the publication 
II tlie Gazette of India amounteil to its formal introduction in the 
Assembly. 

Ileport of the Tariff Board regarding import duty on Sulphur issued. 
'24 Gujerat Political tionfcronca opened at Horsad (p. (i78). 

’24 I’cljate in the House of (Jommous on Indian Tabor conditions (p. 733). 
’28 Govt, of India Communique on lleforms linquiry issued (p. 5ll). 

’24 Tarakesvvar 'Trouble.—serious frictions between Mahabirdal volunteer 
under Swami SacUidanaud and Saiiatana Dharma Sabha volanteevs 
under fSwami Abliedauaud occurred at. Tarakeswar. 

’24 I uiversities Conference opined by His Excellency Jjord Ilcailing in 
toe IiCgislative Assembly Obamber, Simla, 

’21 Cawnporc Bolsbcvick Case : .ludgment delivered by the Sessions Judge 
ol Cawnpure in the Bolslievik Conspiracy Case ami the four accu.sed 
sintenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment eacli. 

'2l 'Tirkeswar Trouble; Satyagcalia Wiis starKsl. 

III. a letter to the Governor of Bombay f.ord Olivier drew attention 
to the hardsliip tlie Bombay Mill operatives liavc to suffer oy having 
to wait lot payment of wages until the midille of the moutli. 

'24 Meeting of the Council of the All-India Miuslim f/eagua hel<! at 
Tahore aiul about a Imuilrcd proniinent Mussilinans attended. 

'21 Bi lubay Provincial I.ib r.al Coufcrcncc ; Mr. B, S, liamat presiding 
mi.do a speccli scathingly ilenintiiciug the Swaraj Party and their po icy. 

Fi lb Shahidi Jatlia cntorel the NahUa State boundary and was 
peacefully arrc-Sled ami suit away by special train. 

'2+ Oamlhi Swarajist (.'oafereiicc : The long look.id for statement by M. 
Gaudlii and chat by tne Swarajist leaders on the qu stioa of 
on ry into tlic Councils by the Coiigimsmon issued to the public ; 
Uiiversitich (.lonfercuce ; On the motion of Or. tionr, it, was wtsoiv- 
cd that a Central Hniversity Bureau sliould be establislied. 

Jlr, Shaukat Ali, President of the K'ulafnt Coannittee, issued a veiy 
long statement concerning the ivconsiruciion of Muslim Society (p. (i.iJ.. 

'21 SII: ASHCTOSH MUKUEIUKE DIKI) AT PATNA. 

At Hie All-India Muslim Teague a lengthy reso uthia was moved by 
Mr. Sheik Abdul Qadir for tlie prolecl.ion of minorities. 

'21 Iah Commission Hoport published. 

Indan Taxation Committee appointed by a Govt, of India resolution- 
Fitly non-official members of ttie Tegislative Assembly held an 
infiriiial discussion in Simla on tlie tabled amendments to tlie Tai iil Bill. 
Bengal Government issued a long ITess coimuuniiiuo on 'Tarkeswar 
in vliicU it stated that tiie Government would ob.ierve tlie pol cy uf 
non iuterlorenee and preservation of ‘ law and order.' 

House of Commons iiiterpsllations on India (p. 731)), 

'24 Tlie Asscmb'.y met at Simla. Home Member made a statement on the 
Tee Ileport (see p. 615.) 

The special session of the Council of State commenced, 

'24 M. Gandhi’s Manifesto on Congress Organisation issued (sec p. 001a;. 
’24 In tire Legislative Assembly, the Tee Commitson's report was broughl. 
up again on a motion for adjournment. 

I’andit Motilal declined offer of a scat on the lleforms Committee. 

The Nationalist party of the Tegislativo Assembly held a meeting 
and decided not to make voting on the Tariff Bill a party questioa. 
’24 The Bengal Provincial Conference heM in Beraigungc. (see p. 666 ) 

’24 Bengiil I’rovincial Confeivnee carried the resolution on Gopinath SaUa» 
Huus'. of Commons incerp.illations on India (p. 759). 
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THE QUARTERLY REGISTER [April— 

■’24 In tlie House of I^orils Loal I’eol raised the nucstion of Lord 
OijvieiO letter to Mr. Hatyainiu'ti ; in the Commons Prof. Kiehards 
taid tliat the Kei'orms Enquiry Committee would not examine the 
impel fections of the 191!) Act. 

Justice McC'.'irdie gave scandalous summing up of tlie O’Dwyev-Naii 
Case to the Jury (see p. 787). 

'24 Justice McCai'die gave judgment in the O’Dwycr-Nair Case award¬ 
ing .Sij- Michael damages C 500 an<i costs of the suit about 
C 20,000 against Mir Sankaran. 

*24 Debate in the Commons on Lord Winterton’s motion on [ndia (p, 776), 

V4 In the Assembly a motion for adjournment to consider the judgment 
in the O’Dwyer lilrel suit was ruictl out of order. Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyai’s resolution on the Lee rei>ort was substantially adopted. 

Six lady vo'untecrs. including Mrs. Naickcr, Mrs. Ctandhidas Mutliu- 
swanii and Miss Channar offered Salyagraha at Vaikoni. 

'24 Tarkt'swar ; Swaini Sacchidanand and 111 Batyagrahists, including 35 
women, arrested on a charge of trespassing into the Mahant’s house. 

’24 Memoraiulum of the National Convention Deputation to England drawn 
up to be presented to the Sec. of State (p, 702). 

’24 'I’he Swaraj Party of the Asseirrbly framed revised rules governing 
the policy and pregramme of the Party at Simla. 

Veevoy gave assent to the Steel Industry Protection Piill which came 
into operation from this day. 

i''irsl lleform Committee met at Simla without notice to non-officials. 

’24 Savdar MaUindar Singh, m. sentoucevl to two & half years rigorous 
imprisonment and lls. 1500 tine, for culcitaining a Shaliidi Jatha, 

'24 Pup yiug to <iueslionb arising from the O’Dwyer case in the Commons 
Mr. MacDonald said that the finding of the -fury did not contain 
any indication or suggestion that (iencral Dyer was not faii'ly dealt 
with, aiKl his Oovt.'rnment agreed with the late Government in the 
jurlgmeiU passctl on his action. 

’24 Gazette Exmordinary published thi‘ Home Department resolution aji- 
pointuig the 'Itcforms Enquiry Committee ; 

■24 Tarkeswar Satyagralia ; Total number of volunteers arrested up to 
date came up to 645, iiiciuding 26 women. 

’•24 Cunui uinal Eracas in Delhi : A fiacas between some Arya Samajists 
Hindus and Muhammadans behind the Junnna Masjid in Delhi re- 
tu.ted in injuries to about 8 members, 

’24 In the t.'omiuons Professor Itichards faitl that J.ord Olivier had rc- 
ceiitd statements of views from Indian deputations but was not pre- 
pated Id pubiisli them. Mr. l.ansbury’s motion on Justice McCardie 
sbeivdl. 

’21 Indian Colonies Committee met in London. 

Demonstration in ttie (juern’s Hall, Loudon, in favour of Home Uulc 
for India (p. 704). 

Central Khilafat t.’ommittec held at Delhi ili,scusscd and passed several 
important resolutions (p. 643) 

Joint meeting of the Executivis of the National Trade Union.s and 
tile National Labor Paity of England led by Mr. Smillic, was determined 
to press for shortening ilie ten years’ period of reforms in India. 

’24 Tariff Boat'd eoiuniencral public enquiry on protection of Cement linlustry. 
Tlie famous A.I.C.C, meeting opened at Ahmedabad witli M. Mahomed 
All as President (see p. 607). 

’24 The first l.'t);al Piovincial Conference was hold in Cuttack with 8ii 
P. C. Bay us I’resideiit. 

■'24 A. I, C, C, adopted tlie first rosolutiou on spinning, but at Mr. 
Gacdlii’s suggestion tlie pentil c'ause was removed ; a cotnpioinise was 
arrived at on th.- second andtiiird resolutions. 



The C. P, Dead-lock & After 

(Continued from Page 264) 

After the wholesale rejection ot the budget by the Swarajists in 
the C. P. Council a Govt. Resolution was published at the end of March 
in the Central Provinces G.^zette explaining the action taken by the 
Governor. After narrating the circumstances and discussing possible 
courses of action, the Kesolution says :— 

This emergency has arisen from the refusal of the Legislative 
Council to vote any demands. The power conferred with reference to 
expenditure on transferred subjects is thus more restricted than that 
conferred in regard to reserved subjects. In the former case an emer¬ 
gency must have arisen rendering the authorisation of expenditure 
necessary for carrying on of a department, in the latter all expendi¬ 
ture may be restored which is essentia! for carrying on the ordinary 
administration. In authorising expenditure His Excellency has observed 
the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget provision 
has for some years, owing to financial stringency, been curtailed to a 
minimum, and His Excellency has therefore certified the votable ex¬ 
penditure in these subjects with the exception of some items which 
can be postponed without serious detriment, to the administration or 
loss to the provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand, His Excellency 
has been able only to authorise expenditure on the scale necessary for 
the carrying on of each department. Certain items which are classed as 
•new expenditure’ but which are really commitments ot the Government 
in accordance with past practice, such, for instance, as grants to local 
bodies for general purposes, have been authorised, but other new ex¬ 
penditure proposed in the budget lor schemes of development cannot 
be authorised, and these schemes must be postponed till funds are 
voted for them by the Council. Such projects include the construction 
of several new roads and bridges in Eerar, new educational buildings, 
the improvement of water-supply including boring operations, the 
District Health Officers’ scheme, the improvement of hospitals, the ap¬ 
pointment of an Industrial Chemist, experiments for the improvement 
of sugarcane and so forth. The postponement of these schemes must 
inevitably have the regrettable effect of arresting the development of 
the province, and the act on of the Legislative Council necessarily falls 
most heavily on the transferred subjects, where development is most 
required- Again, His Excellency the Governor is advised that he has 
no legal power to authorise the payment of reasonable salaries to 
Ministers. The result of the refusal to vote salaries lor the Ministers 
is, therelore, that the office of Minister cannot be filled, and His Ex¬ 
cellency has been obliged to take over temporarily the administration 
of the transferred subjects, the province being thus deprived of the 
most important advance towards self-government made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

Following these principles. His Excellency the Governor has 
exi rcised his statutory powers to authorise expenditure to the extent 
shown in the Appendix. The budget as introduced, excluding capital 
and debt heads, provided for an estimated revenue of Rs. 5.31,81,000 
and an estimated expenditure of Rs. 5,29,36,000, thus giving a surplus 
of Rs, 2,45,000. Including the amounts now authorised, the provincial 
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a lecturing tour throughout East Africa during h’ebruary last. Pandit 
Benai'sida.s Ohaturvedi of the Ahmodabad Sabarmati Ashram, and Mr. S. 
G. Vaze of the Servant of India were also there. They turned the 
Indian agitation from a purely communal one to one of universal protest 
against White oppression, both ttpon the Indians and the African natives. 
The frigid isolation Avhich the Indians had so long observed in their 
dealings with the African natives wore henceforth to lie broken. Eor the 
next 10 days Mrs. Naidu pushed on her campaign vigorously, not on 
the no-tax movement alone, but also in carrying and explaining the message 
of liOirvioJeiice of Mahatma Gandhi, in eradicating social abuse, s amongst 
the Indian commnnity, in organising the volunteer movement amongst 
the Aga Khaiii Khojas, and generally in stimulating the whole poprda- 
tion of Indian settlers to more active national work. Fho succeeded also 
to liring round some of the good people of the Whites to I'ocognise the 
justice of the Indian’s giievanccs and to enlist their .sympathy and co¬ 
operation. iShe left Mombasa on the 17th February last; and was followed 
a month later by Messrs. Chatuivcdi and vazo. 

The Attachments and Oppiession. 

Meanwhile iicrseeulions went on. The chief centre of rbe 

tiouble was Momliusft, the guto-way iuid the chief Port of Kenya. 
The Government was .afraid that, it the non-payment movement 

.staited by the li:di,'ui.s were not checked, the administration would 
be absolutely dithcult as the ir.ovement of the Indians was con¬ 

tagious and the natives might soon learn also to refrain from paying 
the taxes. I’ci-soiis who joined the non-payment movement included 
capitalists, big merchants, .shop-keepers and laii<l-holdcrs and udion 

ordered by the llosidont Comiuissiouois, they willingly ooarted jail. In 
Kenya the old {I88ii) Code of Civil Proceilure of India is applicable 
in all eivil matters. According to sections 48 to 60 it is obligatory on the 
part of the plaintilf to tile a plaint in court and if there is no such plaint tiled, 
it is obligatory on (he part of the Court to dismiss the case. According 
to section 9 of the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance 1912 it is stated that 
whoever' makes a default in payment of the Normative poll-tax, due 
and payable, the .^'Iagistrate or the District Comnii.ssioner under who.se 
jurisdiction the man I'O,sides shall issue a summons calling the defaultei' to 
attend before him to answer why he should not bo ordered to pay the poll'ta.x. 

The Mornb-asa District Cornnrissioncr’s Coiiit however adopted a i[URei' 
procedure. Under the I’oll-Tax Orrlinancc, See. 9, the Court rhr'ew 

off the sections of the Code of Civil Procedure as to plaint etc. The 
sumntorr.s shows that the “ Crown ” is the plaintiff. It was I'eally not 
conceivable by a coiirmotr layrnatr how the Crown ranio to know that the 
defendant was indebted to the plaiiitilF in the amount of the pioll-tax as 
there was nothing on the record which could .show that. Under see. 2 of 
of the Petition of Eights Ordinance 1910 it was clearly stated that itr an action 
by Crowrr there shall a\)pcai' and act the Ci'owrt Advocate or some 
authorised person by law ; but iit these poll-tax cases no body appeared 
exceptiirg a clerk of the District Coramissirnier who hold no power- of 

attorney or a letter- of authoj-ity. This cloi-k opened a book and .said 

that from the book he did not find that the defendarrt had v'aid 

his poll-tax for 1924 ! There wore about 400 cases filed iir Mombasa irlone, 
some 100 in Nairobi and a .sitnilar number- in the neighboui'ing districts. 
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THE POLL-TAX CAMPAIGN 
Mr. Desai’s Case. 

The most important ca.se was that of Mr. I). B. Dosai, the Hony- 
Sci retary of the Mombasa Indian Association, and the leader of the move¬ 
ment Ho was summoned as a defaulter to appear before the Di.striet 
Commissioner on the 22iid February. In the beginning ho raised the 

legal and technical objoctions; firstly ho raised the objection under 
soclion 50 of the C. P. C. Then he said that the District Commissioner 
hud no powei' to try the case and therefore it should bo transferred to 
another Court, as the District Commissioner himself was the Collector of 
the poll-tax and that there was a circular that where there are Resident 
Magistrates or Town Magistrates the cases of poll-tax should bo tried 
thcic. Mr. Desai also raised an objection as to whether the poll-tax 
was legal or not. Thereupon the. District Commis.sioner adjourned the case 
to the 2Hh on which day, over and above the aforesaid objections, 

which were not decided by the Court, Mr. Desai stated that there ought 
to have been the presence of the Crown Advocate, and as neither he wa.s 

pi'osont nor tho Plaintitf prc.sent, the case should ho di.smissed with 

costs under section 102 C. P. C. On being further a.shed Mr. Desai handed 
to (he Cburt a memorandum where ho had asked tho Court to refer the 
Oise under section 25 of the Court’s Ordinance 1907 to tho Supremo Court 
to decide whether tho poll-ta-K was legal. Mr. Desai after handing in the 
Memorandum stated that he ro.sorved tho right of filing his ivritten stiitomont. 
'I’he case was then adjourned till tho Ith March. 

•ludgment Coes Against Do.sai. 

On that d.ay tho Ilistriot Commissioner brought in a written judgment 
wherein he stated that there was another circular wdiich overruled the 
point I’aised hy tho defendant whether tho Court .should try the case. With 
regard to .section 102 and tho petition of Rights Ordinance, he .stated, 
that the procedure under tho Non-Native Poll-ta.x Ordinance was quite 
dilfei'cnt and that under the said Ordinance tho.so points did not arise. 
5\'ith regard to tho Ici^ality of the tax ho stated that in 19H there had been a 
case derided wherein it wa.s held that the Crown had the right to 
levs sneli tax 0 .s. B-.it tho jmlgmenl. of 19-2t had not decided the points 
rai-scd hy Mr. ].)csai. Without deciding these points, wliich could bo legally 
decided by the Pligh Court alone, the District Commis.sioncr over¬ 
ruled thorn. Further, without getting any proof as to tho plaintitl'.s 

claim, the District Commissioner gave judgment for the plaintitf as the 
defendant, refused to airswer \>oitinont que.stions a.skod hy tho coui t ! 
After judgment, even though the DLstrict Commissionei- know that the 
ilcfaulter had properiy still, in order to harass them, i.ssued warrants 
for thoir per,son acoording to section 337 of tlie Old Code of Civil 
i'roceduie of 18S2. CTudor section .3.39 it i.s made clear that it shall 
bt‘ obligatmy foi' tho Court to receive the dep<),sit from tho plantiff 
for llic ,srd).si,steii(V! allowance Ireforo is,suing' tho warrants and in ca.so 
wari ants arc issued wit hour, .such deposits the warrant.s .shall bo illegal. 

Notvvith.staiiding th;s tho Court issued the warrants without riroeiving 
any dopo.sit, and .simt warr'ants upon the jailors under section 339 in 
contravention to the contents of tho said section wdtli regard to the 

■subsistonoe allowance. In tho jail the Civil Prisoner.s of tho Poll-ta.v 
cat their own food and nothing was given liy the tiovernment. 

On tho 6lh March two of the Indians who lord lieon .sent to .Tail for 
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non-payment of the Poll-tax eame out of the jail as their Poll-tax was 
paid by some unknown porsotis. A mass meeting was held at night 
on the 5th and the position was explained as regards these 
two persons. In the meetin;; it was resolved “that this mass meeting 
empowers the Managing Committee of the Indian Association, Mombasa, 
the Mombasa Committee of the Standing Committee of the Congress, 
and the Mombasa Poll-tax Committee to piuiish those persons who havvf 
paid the I’oll tax.” It was agreed that those who paid the Poll-tax after 
the 20th January but up to the 5th .Maroh should be pujiished by a 
maximum tine of Sh. 500 or in default social (excepting on occasions 
of religious purposes, serious ilbioss, and oji floath-bed) and commm-cia! 
boycott for a period not exceeding one month, and those who paid after 
the 6th should bo puiiisbod by boycott in the ]nannor for a period not 
exceeding three months. lu Nairobi and othei' up-country places 
matters were not dragged so huriiodly as in Mombasa. 

The movement, however, flagged by the end of Maroh last for 
want of workers, and also for want of that solid unity which has evci* 
been the bane of the Indian. 

The New Labour Policy 

The (ihaiige of Govornmiuit in England led people to hope much from 
the l-abour Party. Oj) Jan. 29th. however, Mr. Thomas rocoivel the 
Empire Journalists at the Colonial Office and outlined at length the 
Govornmont’s Euipiro policy. He refoTcd at the outset to the nonsense 
talked about Labour being anti-Empire. 

Replying to n ip'estion by .Sir Stanley Iteed, ho said that one of 
his first difficulti(vs was Ken.va to whieffi he liad given more consider¬ 
ation than to any other. He said emphatically that their first duty was 
to African Natives. Neither European nor Indian interests could divert 
them from their obligation to the natives. The policy enumerated in 
the White paper was the one most likely to be followed. 

Mr. Polak on behalf of the Indian Overseas Association \irgod the 
Colonial and India Offieo.s and the Prime Minister of the implica- 
tion,s of the formula agreed to at tho Imperial Conference and the 
definite pledge by Colonel IVedgwood in tho Colonial Office vole di-bate 
on the 25th July last on behalf of tho Ijabour Party to icviso th'V 
White Paper decisions as between Indians and tho MTite settlers when 
the party came into office. 

Ill the House of Commons on Kelu uary 26th, Mr. J. 11. Thoma.s, reply¬ 
ing regarding the Colonial Office supplomentavy estimate relating to Kenya 
and Uganda, declared that the Government’s first obligation to Konya and 
policy which they intended to pursue, vvas a trust to the natives, '.riiat carried 
with it .something more than an obligation to talk about franchise or 
immigration nuestions, namely, assurance that tho natives would be fairly 
treated, protected and o.spocially educated. 

Mr. Oimsby Gore welcomed Mr. Thoma.s’ detormination to pursue 
an African policy. He feared that Mr. Thomas would have a great deal 
of outside pressure and attempt to force an Indiani.sing policy on him 
and he was glad that Mr. ’Thomas had nailed tho colours to tho ma.st. 
One thing that Konya wanted was Ie,ss talk and nows about Indians, 
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more about cotton and mai/e grown by the African poasaiitsj and (lovelop- 
meiit of East Africa on West African lines. 

The Colonies’ Committee. 

In the Coumil of State at Delhi, on d’ebruary 6th the Kenya 
question was raised in debate. 

Sir B. N. Sarnia, Meniber-iii-charge of Enimigration said: “I wish to make 
an annonnoemont regarding this resolution. The Government of India have 
strongly urged upon tlij Secretary of State for Colonies the desirability of not 
proceeding with the Konya Immigration Bill until the Committee to be 
appointed made its report to us and the Colonial Offioe. The Soorotary 

of State foi' India has now wired to forthwith appoint the Committee, 

in as much a,s tlic decision has boon reached that the new drafts of 

the Bill would Ijc prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing would 

bo done in tho matter of the Immigration Ordinanoo by the Colonial 
Office until the Committee meets in London and discusses the iiue.5tion 
and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Sethna ; 'J'hero is nothing new in tho .statement of tho Hon. 
Sir ,B. K. Sai'ina, except the appointment to lie made .sliortly of the 
Colonies' Committee, but my resolution deals not only with tho frnmigra- 
lion Ordinance, but also in regard to the franclii.se. 

Sir B, N. Sarma said that “ the Dologram received fi'om the Seei'ctary 
of State puts tho matter a little further than what tho VToeroy has 
stated. I understand that nothing would bo iloiic in the matter of the 
Ordiuaiioo until the (.Committee is in a position to negotiate with tho 
Colonial Office.” 

Mr. Sethna •. Sir, will tho Committee deal with tho (pie.stion of 
franchkol Sir B. N, Sarma ; It will. 

Mr. Sethna : But in answer to a question put by tSir Stanley Reed to Mr. 
Thomas when a ileputation of the Empire Journalists appeared before bim, he 
stated that he looked upon tho arrangement in regard to tho fratichiso 
in Konya as completely settled. The Vioeroy'.s speech itself was certainly 
lukewarm on this ipiostiori. Hence my fear. 

Sir B. K. Sarma : The Franchise Bill has ali'oady been ptassed into 
law, and what inudilicatimrs are possible is a (|U09tion which would bo 
taken up by the Committee separately. The Franohise iiunstion ha.s not 
been raised in the resolution before as. 

And on the 12th March tho Governmont of India apiiointed the Colonies’ 
Committee ‘‘to make representations to the Secretary of State for tho 
( oloiiies on all ipiestious atfecting Indians domiciled in Kenya arising 
out of the dcGsions embodied in the Mdiito Paper and on ccitaiii 
ponding iiuestioiis atfecting Indians in Ei.ti- '1 bo inombors are :— 

‘‘Mr. ,1. Hope Simpson C.I.K., .M.F., Chairman, H.H. Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson C.I.F., Dewan 
Ikliadiii' T. Rangachariar M.L.A., Air, K. C, Roy, 0.1.K., M.L..:\. 

“Mr. B, B. Lwiwnk, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to tho Govenr 
incut of India, Dopurtniont o, rklucation. Health and Lmds, will Act as 
Secretary to the Committee, It will assemble in London a.s soon as 
possil)lo. Tho momhers .sailed from Bomliay on tho IStli March.” 
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Kcgardiiig the so-called native tnmteeshivj, Mr. 8. G. Vazo of the 

Servants of India saj's:— 

“ Mr. J. n. ThoniaS) the Colonial Secretary in the Lahour Cabinet, 
speaks often er.ongh about “ native trusteeship," but to him evidently it 
is but an empty phrase. Ho ha.s been plied in Parliament with questions 
regarding the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Eegistratiori of Natives 
Ordinance) etc., which spell for the East African wards of the AVhites 
a form of semi-slavery, but Mr. Thomas apparently regards all such 
piloas on the score of huirraiiitarianism as inspired by a mawkish 
sentimentality, to which only imbeciles would pay any heed. If on cardinal 

labour princi\)les ho is .so utterly unsound, it is hardly a matter' of 

.surprise that, where hi.? information is derived exclusively from official 

sources, he i.s altogether engulfed by the btrrcaucratio spirit. On March 

6th Mr. Morel ondeavouvtd to expose in the Commons some of the 

monstrosities inherent in tho .system of taxation which obtains in Kenya. 
By this .system the 'Whites who are bc.st able to pay make the least 

contribution to tho public revenues, while natives who -just live on tho 

borderland of starvation ar-e made to hear, over and above the cost of 

the native services, tho lai’gost share in tho cost of the development of 

the country in the M'liito’s interest. What percentage of the I'Occipts from 
liativc taxation i.s in fact devoted to European requirements, the Kenya 
olficials have not yet made public, and will perhaps never do so, but 
occasionally you get an official or two who tell you privately birt plainly that 
a considerable irait of the money derived from native sources is really 

expended ou Ei(toi)can interests. T have seen many leaflets recommending 
Kenya for White settlement, in which the most seductive feature of this 
modern Arcadia is made out to bo tho al scnco of an income-tax or- a 
land-tax. The alrsence of these two taxe.s is no doubt a very great 

scai'.dal, but the full measure of the irmiuity of this system of taxation 
will not be ap]!ai'ent until oi^o is further' told that the deficiency in I'ovetiue 
is made up by clapping on to the li.ativcs a tax which makes a large 
inojroitiori of them work on European faim.s for nearly three months in 
a year. The gross paitiality of this arangernent Mi'. Morel tried to 
bring ont by nsking tho following qnc.stion in the House of Commons :— 

“Mbill the 8ccretaiy of State for the Colonies take steps to review 
file incidei.co of direct taxation upon the native population of Kenya 
which in effect irivolvcd tho able-bodied male population in work upon 
Europears farms and plantation.s for tlrrec months out of tho year- ; arid 
will ho take steiis to secure that the principle be adopted that at least 
one-fifth of the dii'Cct taxes paid by the natives shall he returned to 
iheni in technical education, medical service and agricultut'al instruction ? ” 

■‘To thi.s Mr. Thomas returned the following amswer;—“ I cannot 
aoceiit tlio suggestion that a native cannot pay his tax by wor'king on his 
own accourit. Active step.s are being taken to extend native education 
and increase native agricultural prtdirotioii, but I do not think any fixed 
percontago can be laid down. The piopoitioii sugge.sted by my Hon. 
friend was very nearly rearhed hr 1922 and, if veterinary services are 
included, was exceeded. 

“As to the effect the increased native taxation Iras on the native 
labour supply, it is hardly worth while to engage in a controversy with the 
Colonial Ecevetary; it is -rvr'it lar-ge in the official Labour Commissions’ 
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Royoit of 1912—13, to which it is enough to refer him. But on the 
latter portion of Mi-. Thomas’ answer, it is neftessary to <hvell for a 
few minutes. Before procoediug, however, to examine its .acouracy, I. 
must mention two facts. First, that the native pays not only in the 
form of the Hut and the Poll taxes, which Mr. Morel apparently had 
in mind when he put the question, hut two other ways—through customs 
<luties on imports for native consumption (and it must not he supposed 
that thoir incidence is at .all light,) and tiirough the tax in the shape 
of free labonr in tho Reserves, a part of which, o.g., on motor roads, 
i.s j'oally foi' the Irmctit of the Europeans. The second fact to bo hoime 
in mind is that the test which Mr. Morel applies hero is too (?asy, viz. that 
onedifth of tlio proceeds of direct taxes from the native should he applied 
to the education and medical services in the IvOserves. The real principle 
of allocation of Revenues that ought to he applied is the one embodied in 
"A plan for Oovl. tni mandate in Afiica” published by the I,eaguo of Nations 
Union. As the Konya dovcniment professes to he conducted on tho trustee¬ 
ship plan, like countries administered \inder the I.eagno of Nation.s’ mandate, 
there is no reason why Article XATl on l-covenne therein should jiot 
apply to Kenya : Tho Mandatory .sho\ild, so far as possible, allocate all 
revenues deiived from direct ta,'<ation of Africans to the native (iovorn- 
meut, to he spent by them subject to advice and approval of the Kesident Advi¬ 
sers. ’idle whole of the revenue of the Mandatory, from whatever 
source arising, should he expended for the solo advantage of tho 
inhahitaiits of'the territory." The principle therefore that .should govern 
the Kenya Government’s policy is not that onc-hfth of direct taxes 
should 1)6 applied to education and medical help, hut that all tho 
revtpines .should h(5 applied solely to native intere.st.s and tho whole proo.oeds 
from direct taxation sliould he spout by the natives a.s they desire. But, 
the Kenya Government doe.s not come up even to the low statidard mention¬ 
ed by Mr. Morel. Mr. Thomas a(T)rm,s rliat it doe.s, hut I piopo.se to show 
l)elow that it falls iar short of it. 

'I’he Hut ta.\ and the Poll Tax was estimated to moducc in 192.3 
,£500.365 ; leaving the cost of lihoni- on roads etc., which natives are 
liable to supply oat of tho reckoning for the momont, tho 4 Uc.stion i.s 
whether on native oducation .-wmI medical relief one iifth of LOOOO.OOO 
or £100,000 i.s o.>penrlod. Tt i.s mo.st .suritrising that Mr. Thomas should 
have answered the nnestioii in (he affirmative, whereas the fact is that 
to the.se twc) seiaices only a unartor of thi.s amount i,s devoted for the 
henotit of the native. In 1922 the Konya Government spent 270,178 
.shillings on Aiah md native edunation through its own agoncy, and it 
gave 217,920 .shillings by way of grants to Missions. Now of the 2014 
ihldren in attendance in Arab and native scliooks, about 100 ai'O Arabs; 
so WO may f ake it that of the 273,478 shillings disbursed by it Uirougli 
its own agcjicy, 21'1,380 .shillings were spent on tlio native,s, which with 
the 217,920 shillings grant makes a total of 131,300 shillings, or 
.£21,71.5. So much tl)e Konya Government spent on nati\c edneation 
(not only toehnical and agricultural education but literary edneation as 
well) ill 1922. Anil how mneli did it spend on medical faoilitie.s for 
the natives? Tt is ditiicult to give exact fignre.s, put in ^ 1921 only 
.£6,666 was .spent on medical work in Native Reserves, £2,372 for tho 
.snl>.sidi/.in,g of Mi.s.sioii.s and £1,294 spent by lire Medical .Tdepartment 
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itself. Thus, to these two services of the most vital importaiico to the 
natives, it would appear that only £28,381 was spent, which bears a pro- 
l)Oitioti, not of 20 per cent, but .b‘7 per cent to the proceeds of the 
Jlut and Poll Taxes. Mr. Thomas says that if veteiinaiy services are 
included, the expenditure would exceed 20 per cent. The amount spent 
on veterinary services in Native Reserves in 1922 (including the salaries 
of European veterinary officers) was£l0,37t. Thus the inclusion of these 
services would brijig up the total of expenditure in the native interest 
to £38,735 and raise the percentage of direct taxation applied to those 
purposes from 6'7 to 7‘7. The amount that is actually spent on the 
three services mentioned is thus a little over one-third of what Mi'. 
Thomas says is being spent. It would be well if the Colonial Secretary 
would explain his figures in detail. I have no doubt that his arithmetic 
i.s very seriously at fault somewhere. These bald figures pcrhap.s convey 
to the reader a very imperfect idea of the Kenya Government’s grave 
neglect of the native. He will have a better idea of the medical and 
sanitary condition of the native when I put before him .just two facts, 
that of every 1,000 children born 400 die within the first twelve months 
of life (whereas the infant mortality rate for England for the year 1921 
was 8.3 per 1.000), and that when army recruitment went on, the 
Government hud an average of about 33 per cent absolute wrecks among 
natives. One cannot be too censorious of the utter callousness witli 
which the Goveninicnt of Kenya has treated these three subjects of the 
utmost advantage to the natives ; education, medical help and veterinary 
work. It is best to adduce the evidence of the MTiites themselves. On 
May 4. 1920 Mr. W. R. Lanes said in the Kenya Legislative Council : — 
“With regard to the first (education), beyond the grant of a few lupees 
by Governniont nothing was done to educate the natives Tit the K’esorves. 
With regaid to the second (medical relief), the Nyansia Province consisted 
of five districts. Iho wliole Province had only one Medical Officer 
whose time was taken up with the European Community in Kisumu. 
It naturally fell that the native got veiy little medical attention, if at 
all. The fire districts mentioned were visited at frequent periods hy 
sniall-pox, plague, etc., uhich n.aturally carried off thousands of natives. 

.Thousands of pounds wore spent aruiusdly in combating the disease,'^ 

of animals outsiclo the Native Reserves ar.d as far as ho was aware 
not a poiiny wa.s spent on combating the diaea.se of human beings inside 
the Eoscrvc.s' ! Another European member, Mr. A. C. Tlooy, addciL “The 
Elgai Reserve was vi,sited occasionally hy an oflicor, and then only for 
tlio collection of taxes or to see what labour ho could get. ' 

“ I would repeat here a suggc.stion which has been made before. Eor 
administrative purposes the Goveriiment has separated native from non- 
native areas : why should not the Government effect a .similar separation 
in the native and non-native budget ? M'hy does it not decide that all 
the money raised fiom native reserves should he spent therein. There 
is nothing impracticable in this .suggestion ; it has been put forward, 
not by visionaries but by practical administrators. Then it will bo eas>’ 
to find out whether the native gets a proper share of the contribution 
he makes to the country’s finances. As it is, the manner in which 
huge amounts are wrung from him for the purpose of devoting them 
to Euiopcan interests redound to the unspeakable shame of England, 



Indians in South Africa. 

The position of Indians in South Africa was again assailed on 
Kovember ‘20th last in the Natal Provincial Council meeting, when Mr. 
Geo. Hulott asked leave to introduce a draft Ordinance to amend the 
local township law, and urged that the measure be passed before the 
Union Parliament met in January. The object of the Hulett Ordinance 
was to enact that ' no male person shall bo iJaced on the Town Eoll who 
is not eiititled to be placed on the Parliamentary Voter’s Eoll.” As 
Indians have already been crippled by previous legislation which denied 
them parliamentary frajichise, the obiect now aimed at was to deprive them 
of the municipal franchise which they still enjoyed. In the course of 
the discussion that followed one meinhev (Mr, Coleman) went so far 
as to state that the council had boon returned with a mandate from the 
people to pass this measure. The bill, however, was held over on the 
advi.se of the Chairman till the arrival of General Sm>its from Kngland 
vvho was then attending the last Imperial Conforenee—notorious for 
the tussel between Cfeneral Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadui' Sapni—for a more 
comprehensive consideration. The introduction of this new measure led 
to a serioins agitation in Natal and the Indians sent over petitions and 
representations to the authorities protesting for the fourth time against the 
draft ordinaneo entitled “To amend the Looal Township Law No. 11 of 
1881 in ve.spoct of the qualification of votors.’’ 

Within the last 2 years the ciy tor segregation of Indians has been 
raised in South Africa by the Whites and fought to success first in the 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance and later in the Kural Dealers Licensing 
Ordinance—(for these see previo\is issues of the Indian Annual HegUter). 
The climax was reached in the Class Areas Bill of 1924 published in 
Januaiy last which sought to solve the “ Asiatic (Indian) menace ” once 
tor all. The text of this bill is given below. 

The agitation which was sot on foot by the Indians in South 
Africa against the bill was commensurate with the interests involved. 
On Jan. 13th a representative meeting of ! Indian merchants of Johannesburg 
unanimously decided to raise at least £10,000 to fight the segregation 
bill. An over-crowded mass meeting of the British Indian Association 
was also held which unanimously passed the following resolution'.— 

“J’hi.s meeting records its emphatic protest against the Class Areas 
-Bill aimed to operate .solely agaimst Indians by depriving them of their 
means of livelihood and finally to expel them from the Unioj'. 
ft is therefore vinaccoptable to the Indian comimiriity. It urges the 
Ibiion Government to drop the bill and the Indian and Imperial Gov¬ 
ernments to make immediate representatioii.s to improve the statins of 
Indians in the Union. Further, the bill is insulting <uid degrading to 
the honour and self-respect of the entire Indian nation and the Fmpire. 
In the event of the bill becoming law. the comnuinity have unanimously 
decided to oppose it to the last, disregarding all coirsequenccs. The 
Association implores the V^iceroy to take immediate steps and press the 
I nion Government to drop the bill. ’ 

43 
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The Class Areas Bill 

The following is the text of the bill proposed for the segregation 
of Indians in South Africa ;— 

SEGREGATION 

Bill to make provision for the reservation of residential and trading 
reas in Urban areai lor persons, other than natives, having racial charac¬ 
teristics in common. 

REQUEST BY URBAN LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR APPIICATION OF ACT. 

j. Whenever an Urban local Authority shall intimate to the Minister ;— 

(a) That any area within its lim.ts is wholly or for the greater part 
occupied for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes by a 
particular class of persons, or that an area within these limits is available 
lor the exclusive occupation for residential or trad ng purposes or both 
such purposes by a particular class of persons : and 

(0) That it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be applied 
in respect of such area ; it shall be lawful lor the Minister to appoint a 
Commission consisting of not more than three persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) to investigate and report upon the desirability of applying 
to such area and to the Urban area within which it is situated the provision 
of this Act. 

DUTY and powers of COMMISSION 

(1) It shall be the duty of the Commission to enquire and report upon 
the following 

(a) the extent and nature of the area which was the subject of intima¬ 
tion under Section i of this Act : 

(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied or 
available therein for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes 
as the case may be ; 

(c) Whether there would be afiorded by the area proper adequate 
facilities for lesidences or trading sites or both as the case may be lor the 
particular class of persons concerned : 

(d) Whether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, 
lighting, sanitary and other necessary services within the area : 

(e) Whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be 
applied in respect of the area ; and 

(f) Any other matter which the Minister or the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

2. The Commission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction and 
privileges as were conferred upon the Commission referred to in Ordinance 
No. 30 of 1902 of the Transvaal, and all the several provisions of tliat 
Ordinance shall mutatis mutandis apply in respect of the Commission and 
its proceedings. 

PROCLAMATION OF CLASS AREAS. 

3. (l) At any time within six months after the receipt of the 
report ot the Commission, the Governor-General may, by Pioclaftialion 
in the Gazette, eo declare that, on and after a date to be mentioned in the 
Proclamation, the area defined therein shall be a class residential area, or 
a class residential and trading area within the Urban Area. 

(2) More than one area within the Urban area may, by any such 
Proclamation be defined as class residential areas, or as class trading 
areas, or as class residential and trading areas as the case may be, 

(3) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the 
Precious and Base Minerals Act ol the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) 
or any amendment thereof or in any other law, a class trading aiea may 
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be established under this Act on land within an Urban area which, in terms 
of the said Act No. 35 of 19081 or any amendment thereof, is proclaimed 
land or land held under mining title. 

ACQUISITION OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY IN CLASS AREAS. 

4. From and after the date mentioned in any proclamation issued 
under this Act establishing a class residential area or a class residential 
and trading area, it shall not be lawful, save as provided in Section 
10 of this Act:— 

(a) for any person other than a person of the class concerned to 
acquire immovable property within any such area ; or 

(b) lor any persons oi the class concerned to acquire immovable 
property or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property anywhere 
within the Urban area save within the limits of the class residential area 
or of the class residential and trading area, as the case may be. 

Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to the renewal 
of a lease of immovable property where a light to such renewal is held 
under a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 

TRADING IN CLASS TRADING AREAS OR CLASS EESII. ENTIAL AND TRADING 

AREAS. 

5. (i) From and after the date mentioned m any Proc’amation 
issued under this Act establishing a class trading area or a class residential 
and trading area within any U. ban area, it shall not be lawful for any 
Licensing Court, Board or Authority, or for any person authorised to grant 
ot issue licenses or permits to carry on any trade or business within the 
Urban area : 

(a) to grant or issue to any person other than a person of the class 
concerned any license, permit, or other authority to carry on any trade or 
business within the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be : and 

(b) to giant or issue to any person of the class concerned any license 
or permit to carry on any trade or business within the Urban area 
elsewhere than in the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be. 

Provided, however, that if the Governor-General is satisfied that 
it is in the general interest of the public that it should be permitted to 
persons of the class concerned or any restricted number of such persons to 
carry on any particular trade or business within the Uiban area, 
elsewheie than in the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be, he may, by proclamation in the gazette for such 
periods as he may therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or 
a restricted number of such persons from the operation of paragraph 
(b) of this sub-section in respect of that particular trade or business. 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
the grant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation 
issued under this Act any licence, permit or other authority to cairy on 
any trade or business, or ihe renewal of such licence, permit or other 
authority. 

Extension of Class Areas. 

6 . (1) Whenever in the opinion of the Urban Local Authority 
concerned, any area established under ihis Act as a class residential 
area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, proves 
inadequate for, or unsuitable to, the requirements of the population of 
that class in the Uiban area, and the Urban Local Authority deems 
it desirable to extend any such area or to create a new class residen* 
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tial area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, the 
Urban Local Autbority may communicate its opinion to the Minister, 
who thereupon may take ail such steps as he may take upon receipt 
of an intimation under Section I of this Act. 

(z) All and several ot the powers exercisable under this Act in respect 
of the establishment ol a class residential area or a class trading area or 
a class residential and trading area sliall be exercisable in respect of 
the establishing of a new area or the extension of any existing area 
of like character. 

Suspension of Provisions of Act. 

7. (i) If at any time the Governor-General is satisfied that a class 

residential area or a class trading area or a class residential and trad¬ 
ing area established under this Act is inadequate for or unsuitable to 
the requirements of the population ol that class in the Urban area 
concerned, and that, by reason of the delay which would necessarily 

take place m removing t'he causes of the inadequacy or unsuitability 

serious prejudices would be suffered by that population unless the pro¬ 
visions of this Act in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area be 

suspended, he may by Proclamation in the gazette so declare that, from 

and after a date to be therein mentioned the provisions of this Act 
shall be suspended in respect of the class residential area or class 

trading area or class residential and trading area concerned. 

(2) From and after such date the provision of this Act shall in 
all respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate or 
unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 

the other pans of the Urban area within which it is situated. 

{3) The Governor-General may, whenever he may deem fit to re- 

proclaim as a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 

residential and trading area as the case may be, any area which has 
been the subject ol suspending proclamation under sub-section i of 
this Section or to proclaim as a clast residential area or a class 
trading area or a c'ass residential and trading area under this Act 

any area which wholly or partly include any area which has been 

the lubject of a suspending proclamation under sub-section i of this 
Section. 

0 . Any class residential atea or class trading area or a class resi¬ 
dential and trading area established under this Act for any Asiatic 
race shall lor the purpose of section two (b) of law No. 3 of 1865 ot 
the Transvaal be deemed to be an area within which, in terms of tliat 
law, fixed properly may be owned by Asiatics. 

Class Advisory Board. 

9. (1) For every class residential area or class trading area or 

class residential and trading area established under this Act there shall 
be an Advisory Board consisting ol not ks-’ than three peiscns ol (he 
class coiicerned resident within the Uiban area, in addition to a 
chairman who, in the case of a non-Kuropean area, may be a European. 
The mode of election or seledion ol members of any such Board, the 
period and conditions of the office of the members, and the proceduie 
of the Board shall be defined by regulations made by the Urban Local 
Authority and approved by the Minister. 

(z) It shall be the function of an Advirory Boaid cstablithtd 
under this Section to advise the Urban Local Authority in respect of 
any matter referred to it by such authority for advice, and no by-law 
or regulation particularly affecting tt e interest ol the class of persons 
coDceined shall be made or withdrawn by an Urban Local Authority, 
unless the advice of such Advisoiy Board shall first have been obtained 
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in respect of the making or withdrawal, as the case may be, of such 
by-law or regulation. 

Savings and Exemptions 

10. (i) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (3) of Section 3 
and of Section 8 of this Act, nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed :— 

(a) To affect the operation of law No, 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal 
or any amendment thereof of Section 2 ^f Act No. 18 of 1513, of 
Act No. 37 of 1919. of Chapter No. 33 of the Orange Free State's 
Law Book or any amendment threof, or of any other law prohibit¬ 
ing, restricting, regulating, or in any way affecting the ownership or 
occupation of immovable property or trading by Asiatics or by 
coloured persons ; or 

(b) To prohibit the acquisition by the government or any Urban 
Local Authority for educational. Municipal or any other public purposes 
of the ownership or occupation of any immovable property ; or 

(c) To prohibit the acquisition at any time of land or interest in 
land or the lease or occupation of any immovable property by devalo- 
tion or succession on death whether under a will or on intestacy : or 

(d) To prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trustee 
or insolvency from holding any immovable property or trading under 
any licences where power to do any such thing is conferred upon him 
by any law ; or 

(e) To investigate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement 
or other transaction for the sale or purchase of land lawfully entered 
into prior to the date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residential area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and trading area. 

(2) Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to effect any officer 
of the consular service or any person to whom the Governor-General may 
grant letters of exemption from the operation of all or any of the provisions 
of this Act. 

Interpretations of Terms. 

11. In Ihis Act, unless inconsistent with the context:—"Class of 
persons " includes any European persons or any other persons having, 
in the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteristics, but does aoi 
include any natives as that term is defined in Section 29 of the Natives 
Urban Area A':t 1923, (Act No. 21 of 1923,) 

" Minister " means Ministers of the Interior or any other Minister 
to whom the Governor-General may assign the administration of this Act. 

" Urban area ’’ means an area under the jurisdiction of an Urban 
Local Authority. 

•' Urban Local Authority " means any Municipal Council, Borough 
Council, Town Council or Village Council or any Town Board, Village 
Management Board, Local Board or Health Board. 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Class Areas Bill 

In this conneetioii Mahatma (Jaiidhi i.ssued 011 Feb. 14th, the following 
'^tatomont of his t'iow.s regarding tho anti-A,siatic movement in Soutli 
Africa and especially the Class Areas Bill ; — 

‘As one exiiected to understand the .situation created in South Africa 
by the anti-Asiatic movement now going on there and especially the 
Class Aroa.s Bill now under considei-ation by the Union Parliament, I 
deem it my duty to place my opinion on the situation before the public. 
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‘The anti-Asiatic agitation on the pait of Eujopeans in South Afiica 
is no new thing. It is almost as old as the first settlement of unindentured 
Indians in South Afiica and is principally due to trade jealousy on the 
part of the W hito retail traders. As in the other parts ’of the world, so in 
South Africa iriterested men, if they sufficieifily persist, find no diflioulty in 
gathering the support rour.d them of those who are not so interested but 
who do not think for th6m.sclvos. The present agitation, I remember, 
was begun as early as 192t and the Class Areas Bill is. no doubt, one 
result of that agitation. 

BKlCACH OF THE COMPROMISE OF 1914 

‘Before dealing with the nature and effect of the bill, it i.s necossaij 
to point out that it is in breach of the compromise of 1914 arrived 
at between the Union Government and the li.diaii community of South 
Africa. But it was a compiomiso to which both the Indian Govornnumt 
and the Imperial Government were as much a party as the Union Govern- 
moiit and the Indian community, becau.se the comiuomise was arrived at 
with the knowledge and concurroiico of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. The latter had oven .sent Sir Benjamin Robertson as a 
i-epreser.tative toohurcally to wabdi the coirrso of the Commission that 
was appointed by the Union Government to iniiuii'o into the Indian 
Ijosition. brrt in reality to negotiate a sottlomont. 

‘The main terms of the eumpromise were .settled before Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, who represented the Indian Government, returned to India. In 
nccordaiicc with that eomprorai.se no further anti-Asiatic legislation was to 
he passed by the Union Governnioi.t. The nndor-standing at the time 
was that the legal po.sitioii of Indian.s would be gradually improved at;d 
that the thou existing anti-Asiatic; legicjlation would, in time to come, lie 
i-epealod. 'Iho contrary has, however, happened. The public may re¬ 
member that the first attempt to break the spirit of the compromise 
was made when in the Transvaal an attempt was made to enforce the ex¬ 
isting legislation adversely to the li'.diaris ai;d contrary to the practice 
that piovaikd at tire time of the oonrpromlse. The Class Areas Bill 
however, goes ii.uc;h fuithcrr in restiictiiig Indian liberty. 

‘Whatever may lie the other irnplicatron.s of the compromise, thi.s 
much cannot he disi'utod by any party that the .sottlomont of 1914 

pledged the Union Governmoiit not to put further restrictions upon 

Indian liberty, arid apart from the goiioral powervs of disallowance vest¬ 

ed ill His Majesty under the i.ettev of Instructions addressed to the 
Governor-General of South Africa, tho Imperial Govermrreiit, if they 

would be tr'uo to their trust, are bound at any cost to insist upon 

tho observance of the tciurs of the compromise referred to liy mo. 

A FLAW IN THE .SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 

'We, in India, may not ignore tho difficulties of tho Union Govern¬ 
ment which is dependent for its existence solely upon the will of the 
Europeans of South Africa expressed through their elected repi'esonta- 
tivcs to the exclusion of Indians and tho iiativp.s of the soil. This un¬ 
warranted oxchrsion is tho or-iginal flaw in tho South African constitu¬ 
tion as it is to he fomid in tho constitution of rrrost of the solf- 

governing colonies which have their native populations and Indian 
liopulatioiis. As the Imperial Government penrritted the flaw, it is in 
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honour bound to i)revc3nt untoward results arising from it. South 
Africa and Kenya will [irosently show what moral worth there is in 
the Imperial system. The pressure of public opinion must and pro¬ 
bably will bring about temporary relief in both the places but it will 
be only temporary. It iran merely postpone the final act in the tragedy 
ituless some unforo.voen ladical change either' in England or in India 
takes place. 

‘And now for the bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal Franchise 
Hill, which happily the Union Governor-General has in etfoct vetoed 
and vvhioli applied only to Natal, the Ghrs.s Aroa.s Bill is do,signed to 
apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to segregate 
all the domiciled Fidians and other Asiatics alike for residonca aitd 
ti'ailo. It i.s therefoie an e.xtonsion, in a modified manner’, of the location 
system devised as early as lf<85 by the late Trairsvaal Goverirmont. 
Bet nro say irt a few \r’ord.s what the .segregatiorr may mean. The 
Indian locitiorr in i’retoria. where, in spite of the Law of 1885, not a 
siirgle Indian has been as yet compelled to remove, is situated far away 
from the towrr itself arrd erttirely outside the best buyer, whether 

Lirglish, Dutch or Native. The only trade possible itr such locations is 
■I'rado amottg themselves. 

‘Therefore, sogi'egatiori oarried out to the full me.urs nothing loss 
than comirulsoiy vopatrlation without any compensation. It is true that 

the bill appears U' pi’oserve to a certain exterrt the c.xisting rights. 
But that r'esorvatior, is of little cortserpiorrce to the hrdiatt settlers. 1 
do not wish to burdotr this rroto by eitirrg illusti’atioris from South 
.Ifrican experience to .show how such rcsorvatiorrs have irt praotico 
proved almost useless, 

‘Fiitally, lot it bo remomlrered that whort Indiatr emigration to South 
Africa was uirrostrictod, the fear of the liuropeairs was expressed to bo 

that South Africa might bo swamped by India’s millions. All the South 

African state,smerr thou used to say that South Africa could easily digest 
a small Indiari population and could evert give it a liberal 'treatment 
but that the Kuroi’Oatt settlors could never- rest content so long as the 
possibility of swampiitg remained. Now that the so-called fear of swamp¬ 
ing Iras been rem.rved practically since 1897, the cry is raised for 
segregation and if that is accomplished the next step will bo compulsory 
repatriation, if the segregated lttdian.s do trot volvurtai'ily retire. The 
fact is that the more aeeorainodating the European settlers of South 
Africa firtd the Imperial Trustees to bo, the more grasping they become 
ill their anti-Asiatic demands” 

Indian Representatian to the Minister 

About the middle of February lrx.st Mr. Dutioan, Miiristev of the Intei-ior, 
received a large arid iiiHuciitial deputation of Indians in oonneotiou with 
lire (.llass Areas Bill consisting of roprcseiitativcs of Cape Town, Transvaal 
and the Natal Indian As.sociation who laid down the Indian grievaiico.s 
before the Union Govt, specially with regard to the ([uestiou of segregation. 

Mr. Dutiean in reply said that ho did not tliiiik the ropresen- 
tative.s of Indian bodies had treated the Governmoiit or himself fairly 
in (be matter of tiro Bill. Before the Bill was piibH.sbed, he fic.it a 
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fojij to the British Indian Association, Transvaal, asking them to 
circulate the Bill to other Indian bodies with the idea that before the 
Bill came iiito Parliament he might have the benefit of consulting the 
representatives of the Indian people, so that if they felt any grievance 
ai d if he could remove anything from the Bill it might be done. 

Proceeding, Mr. Duncan said ; “But no notice whatever was 

taken of the Bill. Instead meeting.s were held all over Ihe country. 

People weic whipped up into a state almost of frenzy and told they 

uould be ruined body and soul and their livelihood be taken away 
ar;d that there should bo passive resistance and the like, and then yon 
come to me. What does it matter what I say about the Bill when 

yo\i have told the people they must lasist it to their last drop ot 
blood; Surely that is not the way to treat a matter such as this. ] 
warded to have the frillest consultation with the Indian people and tiow 
that thing is impossildc. There is no use of my saying anything. You 

hare said that the Bill is intended to drive them out of the land. You have 
not treated me or the Government fairly. You might have taken advan¬ 
tage of my offer, and if you found yoit could get no concession and 

all my explanations failed to remove your objection to the Bill, it was 
your duty and .your right, to go to your people and urge them .to do 
all they could to oiipose it. That is the position I want to put 

Irefore you.” 

Mr. Duncan further .said that ho had undertaken to see them and 
would do so at.d give every consideration to the points they would 
put before him. Iti the short discussion which followed, Mr. Duncan 
said that the Bill was not intended as a measure of oppression agaiii.st 
Indians or iny other class of people. It was intended to give effect 

to a desire that had been pressed upon the Government for a long 

time that there should be power to provide for separate aroa.s in 
(owns whore Europeans and other classes of people should not all be 
mixed up together. In conclusion Mr. Duncaii .said that they should not make 
up their miiids that the Bill was intended for the destruction of the 

Indian people. On those points he would meet theii wishes as far as he 
could, ljut as far as the principle of the Bill wa.s concjonied, it was 
as he had told them. 

The Indian’s Case 

The Ii dial s presented to Mr. Duiicaii a lengthy statement of 
their case, reviewing the Indian i,ucstion from the early days, which 
summarised the goncial grounds for objection to the Bill as follows :— 

( ) “The effect of the Bill being compulsory segregation, both 

residential and commercial, w e object to it in piinciido in that it casts a 

stigma of inferiority on our race and affront to our ancient civilisation, 
(e) I'hc effect of the Bill is calculated to encroach on the freedom of 
till' .subject. (3) It has been stated that the preacijt bill is soundly 
justified by unfair competition in trade and iiidinstries a.s between 
lidian and European. Even assuming that i.s so for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, the (iucstion i.s whether the effect of this Bill, that is to say 
segicigation of races, is likely to find an adequate remedy. We maintain 
that it will not. On the other hand, it might cause considerable inita- 
lion cm both sides, at;d the eoui.tiy might be plunged into mutual 
antagonism and widen the breach already cau.sed Viy this unnatutal 
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agitation caused by the anti-Indian party. (4) The effect of this Bill 
is likely to create international complications by virtue of Indian Rulers 
who are members of the League of Nations having entered into alliance 
with the British Government. (5) The effect of the Bill will prove 
detrimental to the immediate interests of both Indians and Europeans 

and the country will ultimately gain nothing by it.” 

The following are detailed extracts fiotn this lengthy lepresentalion— 

AitiioajrU tli.' (.'lass At'eas ISill is( u nic.ism’e that wiil b.: applicable to all classes 
in general, cxc ijit toe natives, yet we have substantial reasons for raising- ati objec¬ 
tion, biioause ot the po icy uiulerlying this nioasnie. To begin witli, we vcntiu'c to 
suite ibat the liulians form it gooilly immltci' in the popuLatiou of tlie Province o£ 
Natal, iiuil relying on the trailitinnal Itritisli Policy as enunciatal in Qu ;cn Ybetoria's 
i’roc iimiiiion, cunsitlerabic wealth of the liiilian commenity has been invested in 
K.;veral paii:S of the uiliitn areii, and Ihin-efoi-c shunld the provisions of this Bill 

eitlicr in the pri.'senl or in an ain..'ndisl form become the law of tlie land, the 
Iniliau commnnity will lie vitally alfeoted Ity the oiieration tliereoF. Tit-.; Government 
is pto'fectly aware of the fact that the prtfsence of a lai'g.; number of Indians is 
lUe- to the expri'-ts iuvitaliou of the hate t'olouial Govv.rummt, and we liavo the 
assurancj of the Imperial Uovernmeut th.at the llnion will undertake to fulfil in 
li tter aiul spirit all obligations, whiiei thii lute Crown Uovernm.mt entered into prior 
lo the. absojpliou of the tour selt-govei’ning Colonies in the Cnion. In regard to 
the Indians in Naial, they were encouraged to come for the pui'pos>e of ileveloping the 
couiiti'y and in ih" eitrly days they wore given indue'meiit lo settle down, an<l 

iherelore it appeals io us ihat it is too late iii the day for the present Goveru- 

m-mt to make any distnrhanee in the an'an,gom-'ut that has existed since the 

jneeption of Natal as an integral part of ihe British Jiinpire. We do not propose 
here to go into the merits or otherwise ot the past policy of the late Colonial 

Oovernmeut but w lat we do s,ay is lliat the Litiliiin is iiere, and that if the policy 

of the late Government was hc:d to be wr()n.g, thou we maintain that it is unjust 
and unfair to m-.ite out punislnn.'nt of the innocent eUildreu of the Indians for the 
action iif the forefather.s of the present generation of Kuropeaus. 

COM I'U I, so It V t! non lid AT 10 N' 

Having in view the emphatic pronouncem.'ut of policy emmeiated by the 
Imperial Governmeni in respect ot tlie position which the Natal Indians held, we 
beg to remind you of it in rolation to th(> Class Areas Bill, We beg to Biibrnh 

that the policy muk rlying this Bill unit ihe eifect of it is eompulsory segregation, both 
in residener and commerce, and il lias been stated by tlie Prime Miiiiater himself 
th.at such legislation was intended to .aim at the race to which this di.'putation 
belongs. It is well knoivii that this politiy lias b-.'en consistently pursued in tlie 
Transvaa! in conne.cticm with our race since 1885, but then it lias been persistently 
opposi'd by suceessive British and Iiidiaii Govoruments as well as the fndiiui Community' 
and it has been looked upon with repugntinc.' by all coiicrned. Under I.aw 3 of 
1885 of the Transvaal Jlepublie, il has been enacted that the so-called Coolies, Arabs, 
Malayas and Malioinedan subjects of the Turkish Umpire shall not obt.ain Burgher 
rights and shall not o-vn iixed properly' :uid shall live only' in streets, wartls, locations 
etc. This Law formed the subject of a bitter controversy extendirg over a long period 
liL'tweeu the Britisli (.overmuent and the 'I'ransvaal Hepuliiic wliioh teriiunated in a 
ghast-’y' war and eonsetineut annihilation of two Itepublics, On the eve of the deelara- 
tion of War l.ord I.aus.linvne, speaking on lieliali: of the Briil-ih people and the ffnipii'e, 
waxed etoiiueut over Ihe then conditions of the Indians and said, “The misdeeds perpetra¬ 
ted by the Bik-r Coven lueiit ns well as the treatin'‘lit of lutlians specially under the 
Law 111' 1885 was un-r (.it the greatest justifications for the war.” It must be evident 
from the foiegoiiig de'c'iiration that in addition to other onuses, the policy underly'iiig 
Act 3 of 1885 of the Transv.nal formid part of the British case against the Booth 
African Ucpnlilie. 

BOKHS ANn ItniTISH 

Let us conniare for a moment the policy of the late I'epublie, towards the Asiatic 
with that ot the’ po!ie.y enniiciatcd in the Class Areas i^ib. Under Btetioii 3 of Law 

of 1885 Asiatics were pioliil. ite.d from owning lauded property and were relegated to 

locations, though tiny were alloweil to trade in any part of the Ill-public. Whereas 

under the Class Aieas Bill which is to be enacteil by a logislatnre comprised of both 
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the Dutch and the Bjitisli people, the voy identical proviaiouB of Law 3 of 1886 an* 
embodied with an extra provision making it obligatory on the part of an Indian ti> 
live and trade in Ids own segregated locality. In view of the declaration made by Lord 
Lansdowne on this aspect of the Asiatic question prior to the eoinmeucement of 
liostilities, we beg to ask you whether the proposed action siinares with the utterance of 
liie British Jiiuisters. We bog to submit that if the policy of the late Republic was 
held to bo. wrong, inconsistent with the principles of the Britisii constitution and, 
incompatible with modern ideas of justica and fairplay, then it must be equally so now 
■despite the ilift'erenci of time between 1885 and 19^4. Kotwithstanding the promise 
given on the eve of the declaration of War .that tire policy would coasc to exist, 
with tlie t(U'minatiQn of ho,UiiitieB, the fact remains Uiat the Indian community in 
the Transvaal since that time and even now have been consistently struggling for tin; 
abrogation of tliat policy. Tiie Natal Indians having b.'en hitherto free from the 
))ernicious policy prevalent in the Transvaal, we should confess we are very much 
alarmed by the present )nove on the part of the (loverument to extend the same 
into Natal. We venture to state that the Indian Community having large vested 
interests, in fact as much as any responsible section of the Community, will be 
(mnfrouted with financial ruin and absolute annihilation sliould tins policy be extend¬ 
ed to Natal. This Bill having a tendency of a retrospective nature, the Indian 
community cannot iudp but be apprehensive of what might be in store for them in 
tlie future. 


Asiatic Commissiox 

Having regard to the fact that the effect of this Bill being compulsory segrega" 
lion both residential and cominoroial, wo venture lo draw your attention to the 
observations of the Asiatic Kiviuiry Commission on the Asiatic locations in the TransvaaL 
The Oouimission in paragraph 131 of its report states :is follow “The suggestion that 
holders of new licenses should be confined to trade in locations or segregated ureas as 
outside the township is not. reasonable and does not commend itself to us. As was said 
uy the Chief Justice in Motau’s case, if tiie commercial dealings of the Indian Trader 
were to be restricted to the location in which he lived sitiiated outside tlie town 
proper, and peopled only by men of his own race, then lie might for pi'actical 
purposes as uell not traile at all. 'JTie result is, however, precisly what is aimed at by 
some of those who arc responsible for the suggestion. Boverai witnesses who advo¬ 
cated compulsory segregation both as to trade and residenc; candidly stated that 
they supported it only as a means to an end, that end being to drive the Asiatics 
out of the country.” 

It is transparent from the observations of the Asiatic Commission to wh,at extent 
demoralisation of a section of the Indians in the Transvaal iias been taking place 
by the operation of the segregation policy and how it lias been loacting on tlie 
health of the community on the whole, aiul Iiaving in view the practical experience 
gained tlierc, together with tiie opinion of a Commission which was not pro-Asiatic 
in composition, it should not be surprising to see the Natal Indian Coininuuity 
getting alarmed at the prospect of au extension of tliat policy. 

A.SIATtC iMMICEATION 

We venture to submit, that since the appreliended invasion of the Asiatics has 
been removed by the stringent operation of ilie Immigrants Regulation Act, the 
domieiled Indian Community expected an improvement in their lot as General Wraius 
and Mr, Burton held out to us such hopes at the Imperial Conferences, but instead 
of realising our expmlations, we regret very ruuch to say, we are bring confronted 
with legislations having for its object filching away our rights slowly but surely. 
We take this oppovtunily lo pveseut certain practical proofs for the foregoing statement. 

Not long ago, the Apprenticeship Act was passed by the Union Parliament. 
Tlie circuitous operation of this Law in conjunction with the activities of the Trade 
Union has rendered tlie condition of many skilled an<l semi-skilled workers so dubious 
that in fact many of them have been thrown out of work by a mysterious process, 
which is difficult to prove, but nevertheless one can easily trace tlie origin of un¬ 
employment among Indian workers. By the operation of the Apprenticeship Act the 
opportunities hitherto enjoyed by the Indians tor learning the skilled and semi-skilled 
trades have been closed. While the Union Parliament enacted the aforesaid measure 
with the express object of reserving the skilled trades lo the descendant of Kuvopcans, 
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tlie Natal Provincial Council which has become notorious for its rabid anti-tndiau 
liioclivities and doings have not been slow in using its power to pass a number of 
ordiaancfB whose cumulated effect will have a restricted tendency towards the Indians 
The Durban Alienation Ordinance, The llural Dealers’ Licensiirg Ordinance, The Public 
Health Ordinance are examples of the oiasa of restrictive legislation towards Indians 
and one and all of them have coutributcil their quota to restrict our rights Thus 
one can see slowly but surely, either the Provincial Council or the Central Legislature 
or both seem to be making unceasing efforts to drive us of our rights and thus a 
silent process of lowering the status of Indians to the level of the aboriginal tribes 
of Africa ia taking place. 

Now Sir, the head of this Uovermneut, Ueuenal Smuts himself, had publicly 
rleclareil that the Pritiehei'a in Natal arc opposed to the Indians. Indeed a compara¬ 
tively small number oonsialing of the Indian Community ia alhged to be a menace 
to the Kuropean civilization aa well as to the preservaitou of the White Race 
Vou are perfectly aware that the very same British section clamoured for the 
introduction of Indian labour for the maintenance of European civilization and 
sustenance of the White Race, because their industries were dying and commorce on 
which they depended for their living, were declining, liuok up the old records’and 
study tlie pathetic appeals maile by the Europeans in those days and you will verify 
the truth of the stutemeid. We take this opportunity to tell you that the grounds 
of objection as well as the alleged menace to European civilization and the preset- 
vation of the Wliitc race would not stand scrutiny and we make hold to say that 
it has no foundation in fact. If there were real menace and if the Indian had any 
intention to submerge the White race and lower the European civilization they would 
have done it biicause it was in their power by virtue of their numerical preponder¬ 
ance when they enjoyed the parliamentary franchise. But British Natal might have 
foi'gotten recent history, nevertheless the Govertmieut dispatch s and the utterance of. 
British statesiien still remain a standing monument to the steadinevs of purpose 
high moral principles and unflinohing loyalty of our countrymen to thi; British 
Empire in every trying cireumstances. 

Tiui Indian Menack. 

Ki'gardiug the allcgeil menace of the Indian to the Weslorn civilization in this 
country, wo make bold to say that it is untrue and that the term is used in a 
loose, manner to achieve i-ortain political ends. The theory that a handful of Indians 
scattered over this vast Continent could sap the foundations of a mighty civilization' 

I hat. is militant in sidrit, and highly organised in all aspects, must bo palpably 
untrue. We could prove this by concrete illustration.^. A small community of 
Englishmen—inheritors of Western civilization—has been liolding its own in India 
for a century and half, and we have not heard anyone suggesting that the Western 
t'ivilizalion has been submerged by the Indian races nor Englishmen becoming 
ihnationalized by cordact with Indians. Again a handful of British merchants still 
live anil <lo busiucs.s with other Asiatic nations such as Japan China and the Far 
East and we havo not, heat'd of either of tbii inheritors of Ih’eso two civilizations 
Being worsted in the struggle for existence. Whil.; no such danger has overtaken 
the Western Livilizativn, we ask you, sir, in all solemnity, wiiethor it is ever likely 
in this vast Continent of tionth Africa, that the existence of the. Indian community 
consisting as it do s of les.s than 1,60,000 souls in your midst might prove a danger 
to the Western Civil :zation ? But if it doe.s as al’egel, then all we can say is 
that from the apprehension of the anti-Indian British politicians it lecome.s se’f- 
evident that the W'estern civilization is not sufficiently virile' to survive without 
transgressing the cardinal principUa governing tho existence of man in oivi iscd society. 

Regarding the Class Areas Bill the policy of the Government teems to be in 
the direction of giving effect to and extending that which was in voguj during the 
R-publican r. gime in thu Transvaal in a more aggravattd form and this tendency 
finds a tilting expression in the pr s:nt Bill. We Vtiiture to sugg st that the effect, 
ot this Bill being compulsory s gr.gation—a policy that has ever been disapproved 
By the Asiatic Enquiry Commission—it pr s iits a sn'ious outlook to our existence 
as a self-resp oting community. We venture (o state that no nation lias prospered 
that has for its fundsvmental principle segregation. Indeed the concomitant evils 
following in its train have retarded the natural growth of the community which 
has bepu subj ot'd to s'gr.gation and those empir,s and nations who have adopted 
it ultimatily collaps d, not becaufis that iu itsdf it was Viad but b.causa by the 
■rery weiglit of inherent injustice and inhumanity involved in the principle of s gv gation. 
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The viewpoint of the South African Whites is admirably ex¬ 
pressed by the Durban correspondent of the ‘Pioneer who says: — 

“ The Bill, it must be confessed, is rather a concession to popular 
(European) clamour than a serious attempt to solve the “Asiatic question.” 
During and since the war, Indians have been invading economic spheres 
which were formerly preserves of the European and by reason of their lower 
standard of living, their competition is foi'midable as will be seen from 
the summary of the Natal Provincial Council debates. A large section 
of European public opinion takes a very serious view of this competo- 
tion ; political capital has been made out of it by the opposition parties, 
and General Smuts has been strongly urged by his own supporters in 
Natal to take some steps to check it. The various Indian political 
organisations are naturally opposing the Bill vigorously ; but it is doubtful 
whether its effect will be what is expected either by them or by those 
who have welcomed it effusively. The Indian community has its esta- 
bished place in the economic system of Natal, and while the Labour 
pclitician is declaiming against Asiatic competition his wife is buying 
her household requirements at an Indian store. It is not unlikely that 
the real effect of the Bill will bo to demonstrate the impracticability 
of segregation. If that is so, the experiment will have done something 
towards the creation of a sounder public opinion. Meantime a very 
interesting debate may be looked for when the Bill is introduced in 
the House of Assembly, for the views which are held strongly in 
Natal are likely to meet with a good deal of criticism from the Capo 
members.” 

The Capo and the Orange State were, however, subsocpiontly ex¬ 
cluded from the operation of the bill. 

Mrs, Sarojini Naiclu’s Visit. 

The Indian agitation acquired a great fillip on the visit of Mrs. 
Naidu who went over to South Africa from Kenya early in March 
last and toured throughout the Cape and the Transvaal calling protest 
meetings against the bill, and the .South African Indian Congress Associa¬ 
tions carried on a systematic campaign with her help. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Message. 

In response to urgent calls from Durban, Mahatma Gandhi sent the 
following message to .Srimati .Sarojini Naidu ; — 

“Bray tell General Smuts and responsible Europeans that the Class 
Areas Bill is a poor recompense for the local Indians ’ exemplary self- 
restraint throughout interested oiimpaign against them. Jinropcan.s should 
remember that local Iiidiaiis voluntarily submitted administrative restric¬ 
tion on further Iv.dian immigration. Remind the Union Government of 
the assurance given to Mr. Gokhale that no further disabling legislation 
will be passed and also the Compact of 1914. Nothing has since been 
done by local Indians to deserve proposed treatment. The acceptance 
of the Class Areas Bill is tantamount to political civil suicide. I trust 
your winsome eloquence will disarm opposition and make the lot of our 
countrymen easier for your piresence.’’ 

After touring through Natal and Transvaal Mrs. Naidu reached the Cape 
and had aii interview with General Smuts on the 13tK and one with Mr. Duncan 
on the 17th, On the 13th she addressed iiii overflow meeting in the City 
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Hall siippoited on the platlonu by several Europeans and Labour 

l.ogialators, and attended by Indian representatives from the four provinoes 
of the Union. 

On Saturday the 2’2nd Marcli she addressed another important 
meeting in the coloured (juarter of Capo I'own. The majority of 
the audience wore Mahomedans. Speaking in Urdu she said that she 
had been there nine days and felt it her duty to address meetings in 
English in order, firstly, to appeal directly to the publio and Govern¬ 
ment authorities whoso tyrannical policy was to oppress her follow- 
(!ountrymen. She had brought a mes.sage from Mr. Gandhi to the 
South African public and the Government which was ; “ ff you continue 

to oppress us, wo shall leave your Empire; and if wo do, whore 
will your Empire be then I” (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Naidu said that in India, their own country, the British had 
also oppressed them and kept them down, but now Mr. Gandhi had 
instilled a spirit into his followei's which could not be suppressed. A 
few thou.sand Englishmen had made slaves of her people in India, Imt 

now they were standing up for their rights (cheers) and rising against 

their oppressors. They tied started the national industry of spinning 
khaddar in India to boycott English cloth. Mr. Gandhi had said that 
if that were made a national irtdusti'y and the people learned to use 

the charka, titty mills would close down iu Manchester. 

Mrs. Naidu cinpha.sis 0 d the fact that they must tight for their 
rights and fight on while they still had breath in their Ixidies. 

“ Ilomembor, they want to put you in the class areas and segregate 
you like they do the lepers on the Rohbon Island. (Cries of ‘Shame’). 
“ I am told this Bill will not apply to the Capo, but General 

Smuts will keep you here as long as it ploase.s him, and when ho no 
longer ha.s any use for you, he will toll you to clear out.” 

Her message to General Smuts was; “ Beware, if you think that 

by this bribe you will catch our votes at the noxi election in this 

province. As long as our brothers in the Transvaal and Natal continue 

to he oppressed by you, we will accept no such lirihc in the Capo.” 
(Loud cheers). Mr.s. Naidu then complained of the lack of educational 
facilities for Indians oi South Africa. There was no Indian University 
in South Africa. Their sons could not obtain scholarships and bo sent 
overseas to England, Gerjnany or other countries. 

The ‘‘Capo Times’’ on Mrs. Naidu’,s Speech 

Commenting on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s activities the “Capo Time,s ” 

in the course of a threatening article on the 24th. March declared that her 
speeches could not possibly do her fellow-countrymen and wonnu! in South 
Africa iiny good. Tlusvo was plain risk that she might do thorn a vei-y great 
harm- She was playing with lire and using the language of reckless incon- 
diarism, which was addressc-d not so much to Mrs. Naidu’,s imraediata 

audience, as to the re.stleBS and misguided people of India. If Mrs. Naidu 
\vishod to inflame her fellow-countrymen iu India still further, she should 
have the decency t(j do it from the Indian platform. 

After contesting Mrs. Naidn’s contention that the Indian had a.s 

much light in South Africa as the Wdiitc man, which, the paper 
declared, had been dragged in to raise prejndioo and damage the 
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Tclatiors between the Whites and Macks in South Africa, it said that 
if Mrs. Naidu was to be allowed by the Union Government to oontinue 
in her mission of stirring up mischief, she should at least be given a 
stern warning that any further attempts to create trouble between the 
Whites and Blacks in South Africa will entail her immediate removal 
from the country. 

Contesting the Indians’ claim for equal citizenship, the paper said : 
“ No public-spirited work for South Africa owes anything to the 
Indian. He has lived in average on the lowest scale of decency and 
comfoit that has been possible for him. He has deliberately e,x:ploited 
this low standard of living as a commercial asset, and has sent the 
bulk of his earnings out of the country. That being so, the claim 
that the Indian has equal right to citizenship in South Africa with the 
Kuropean and the native is impudent. 

“ There remains Mrs. Naidu’s assertion that the Indian is “ oppro.ssed.’' 
tSho knows, if she had the courage to speak the truth, that the lot of 
the nine-tenths of Indians in the Transvaal and Natal is infinitely more 

foitunate than it would bo in their own country, whore their high 

caste fellow-countrymen would feel themselves polluted by the most 
■fleeting passage of the shadow of sirch “ untouchables ” across the hem 

of their garments,” 

That is an epitome of the White feelings that ranged against the 
Indian settlors and detoimined to oust them gradually from the colony. 
General Smuts however was more diplomatic in his statements. 

The Smuts—Naidu Interview. 

In the course of the interview which Mrs. Naidu had with the Genera! 
on the 13th March she received a very courteous and sympathetic hearing. 
In a free, full and frank discussion, Mrs. Naidu reviewed the moral and 
legal hardships and restrictions under which Indians had been living in South 
Africa and the repressive spirit of the legislation under the pressure of 
prejudice culminating in the threatened Class Areas Bill, the principle of 
which Indians could not accept consistently with their national self-respect 
and to resist which they wore prepared once more to undergo prolonged 
ar.d bitter suffering under the loacler.ship of Mahatma Gandhi. 

General Smuts assured Mrs. Naidu that it wa.s very far from his 
intention to impose any disabilities on the Indian community or to treat them 
as inferiors, but there was an urgent need to relievo the acute tension of 
feeling and prejudice in the country, and it was only with a view to enabling 
Indians, who after all had their homo and future here to live and thrive, 
th.it he and his colleagues were bringing forwar d this piece of legislation as 
an experimental measure to permit each community to develop along its 
own linos and acooiding to its own traditions without coming into conflict 
with one another. 

Mrs. Naidu declared that coercive legislation never solved any problem 
and would not solve the Indian question ir< floiith Africa and appealed to the 
General as a man of vision and understar ding, and as an accepted exponent 
of the gospel of peace, and a.s one who stood for protection of noinoritie.s, to 
apply the principle of the Imperial Conference and for that purpose 
convene a Round Table Conference of the leaders in the Union Parliament 
with local Indian leaders and Indian representatives from India for ex- 
rkange of views to arrive at some understanding accex'table to all, esireeially 
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ill view of the fact that Indians had no say in the legislation of the couiAry 
affecting them, and also as to the best method of effecting an understandinj;. 

Mrs. Naidu had also an interview with the Minister of the Interior 
on the 17th. The latter did not agree with the view-point presented by 
her but promised to place her case before the Cabinet and also her request 
to bo heard by the Cabinet. [As regards the value to be placed on the 
words of Genl. Smuts, the reader is referred to Mr. Sastri’s speeches on 
the subject given elsewhere in this volume]. 

On March 24th the following cablegram was received by Mahatma Gandhi 
from Cape-town signed by the General Secretary, ,South African Indian 
Congress ;— 

“ South African Indian community submits notwithstanding strongest 
protest. Union Goiarnmont determined carrying through Glass Areas 
Hill violating pledges given. Bill indefensible. Foreigners also Kuro-African 
Malays and Natives being e.vompted. Bill will apply only to Indians. 
Euro-Afrioan Malays and Natives assembled in thousands Capo-town assured 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of support to Indians in opposition to Bill. Indians 
never submit segi'egatioii. Inform India. Please take such action as yon 
think best. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has made deep impression and won many 
hearts. Mrs. Naidu deferred leaving South Africa until 30th April owing 
groat demand on her in intere.st of the cause.” 

On receipt of this news the Mahatma issued a press-note as follows : — 
‘This is a startling news almost too ba<I even for Sovith Africa to bo 
believed. 1 have already endeavoured to show why the Cape was to bo 
excluded from the oireration of the moasuie. If the information cabled 
by Reuter as to the exclusion of the Cape is correct, there is something 
wrong in the foregoing cable, or the information contained in it is applicable 
to the other three Provinces only, namely, Orangia, Transvaal and Natal. 
The position then will bo that so far as the Cape is concerned the Capo 
Indians will still remain exempted from the operation of the measure, 
whereas in the other Provinces the measure will apply only to Indians. 
There is rio difficulty about itiidei’Staiidrng the exemptions because the idea of 
.Segregation of Natives and Malayas in the extreme .sense is new. Every 
European household has n.atives of South Africa as domestic servants. 
Malays, as I have shown in a previous oommunioatioii, are a iregligible 
quantity except in the Cape. Wc have, therefore, the naked truth before 
vrs that the Bill in question is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes 
not only segregation but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s visit to 
.South Africa and lier inspiring presence there will undoubtedly steel the 
hearts of the Indian settlers for further effort. Her presence is also 
bringing Europeans and Indians on the same platform. Ijot India, however, 
not bo lidled into a sense of false security because of tire commanding 
piosouoe of Mrs. Naidu in the midst of the sorely tried Indian settlors. 
After all, the cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlemen, and I have 
little doubt that Mrs. Naidu is receiving all the attention that is duo to 
her for her many and matchless gifts, but the Sovrtb African Europeans 
have also a fixed and determined anti-Indian policy. General Smuts is a 
finished diplomat. Cri duo occasions ho can speak houoyod words but ho 
knows his mind, and let there be no mistake that unless India can make an 
effort adequate to the situation, the Bill will be carried through the Union 
Parliament in spite of Mrs. Naidu’s rosouroofulness.’ 
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In the Union Pat^iamer.t. 

In the Union Parliament the Hill was introduced on March 5th. 
On the 2i.d reading of the hill on April 2nd the Assembly was un¬ 
usually crowded. Mrs. Naidu in the gallery was prominent among the 
largo sprinkling of Indians. After tracing the history of Indians in h!outh 
Africa the Minister', Mr, Duncan, emphasised that the Bill wa.s introduced 
hocausn of pres.suro by Ii.diai.s on M'hitc people in Natal and Trarsvaah 
Iho whole ciuestion should he regarded calmly and sanely, ho said. 
'Ihis so called menace had been caused by competition with M'hito popir- 
lation owing to Iiidians’ rise in the scale of efficiency and skill. Mr. 
Duncan then (juoted the figures showing the very small increase of 

Indians in Natal ai.d Transvaal in the last ten years and pointed out that 

as immigr'ation had ceased, there ■was no increase from outside. Inside, 
Indians had sho'rvn great rise in the scale of civilisation. 

The Bill did not aim at segregation, but only at separatiorr a.s 
regards residence and training. 'Iherc was no idea whatsoever of ruin¬ 
ing Iiidians or making it impossible for them to live decently. The 
whole ob.ieot was to avoid friction. They were of different origin, had 
different traditions and the mixture had never been found good. The 
Bill recognised the right of Indians to live up to the proper standard 
with fair and just treatment. At the same tirrm the incompatibility of 
position must bo recognised. Not only in .‘r'outh Africa, but in Cali¬ 
fornia, British Columbia arid elsewhere the same problem prevailed aid 
even in India it.sclf there was not freedom from caste. Take the posi¬ 
tion of the United ,Statos; the Negroes brought there similarly to Indian.s 
in Natal (Ileai', hear). The constitution and law in America provided 
for absolute equality but what the law allowed custom took away. Iho 

Bill was intended to prevent a clash. Indians under it could live decently 

without any sense of degradation. The Minister said that the White.s 
and coloured citizens and natives were excluded from the Bill and also 
a:ll pooplrs in the Cape Province and Free f-'tate. The Indian question 
■w as not an acute problem in these Provinces. 

Turning to the statements that the Bill was a breach of some agree¬ 
ment between Smuts and Gandhi the Minister asserted that, firstly, Indians 
were treated with all due consideration, secondly, vested rights mentioned 
by Gandhi roforred specifically to certain Indians affected by the Gold 
law or Township Amendmci,t Act and were purely a side issue. Mr. 
Duncan assured the House that the problem would bo approached 
sanely and there would be no oppres,sioii as apprehended. Every consi¬ 
deration and justice would bo shown, lie knew that there wa.s a claim 
for equality, but that claim could not be allowed. But all the proper 
claims of Indians must bo met and they must have every opportunity 
to lead decent civilised lives. The Miiii.ster said that there was no 
place for expai'.sion of Indians in hr'outh Africa to-day, but if they could 
help them to return, they must do .so. During the last three years 
Indians had returned at the rate of two thousand annually. That policy 
could bo developed and extended. The Indian menace, so called, could 
only be got rid of by expansion of the M'hito people throughout the Union. 

The Bill, however, did i.ot proceed fiiuher as the South African 
Parliament was suddenly dissolved within a few day,s owing to the 
defeat of the ,Smuts Ministry on some local issue. 



The British Guiana Colonisation Scheme 

As if the Kenya and South Africa humiliations were not well 
enough, Sir Joseph Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo from British Guiana agaim 
came hero in January last to secure, not indontured labour, for that is 
against law now, but whole families of Indian agriculturists to emigrate 
to British Guiana with the rosiest prospect of a happy and free life 
in the Coloiij. When the same deputation came hero last time in 
1920 the atmosphere was more favourable and they secured more than 
foimal sympathy from the Govt, of India and the Central Legislature 
at Delhi and an Indian deputation was despatched to Guiana. The 
repoit of this deputation, so long held up by the Govt, had now 
to bo made public, ai.d so it was published on Jan. 23, 1924, 

as nothing fuither could be done with regard to emigration without 
previously publishing the report. The Indian deputation, sent by the 
Govt, of India to examine on the spot the scheme put forward by the 
last Guiana deputation, was on ariival at their destination confronted 
by the Goven or rot with the scheme which they went to eon.sidor and 
the object of wliich was agiicultuial colonisation, but with another 
scheme the object of wliich was the recruitment of labour for the benefit 
of the White sugai-cano planters. The result was that our deputation 

came away disappointed and with less faith in the bonafides of the 
British Guiana Govt. The deputation thought that though plenty of good land 
was available in the colony, no colonisation could bo thought of unless 
large e.xpenditurc was incurred on drainage, water-supply, and other 
sanitaiy schemes which the finances of the colony could not permit. 
They also found that the Indian community there was opposed to any 
fresh immigration from India. Sir .loseph Nunan and his compatriot 
therefore came over to India again and carried an oxtonsivo campaign 
from Delhi to secure their object. 

T'o understand the events that led u|) to the activities of Sir Joseph 
Nunan it is lecossary to know the geographical position and the 

historical antecedents of Ibc colotiy. The following account is taken 
from one published by Mr. S. Itaj.a Rao of Sabarmati Ashram. 
Ahmedabad, in Mai'ch la.st.—■ 

“ The climate of British Guiana is full of all tropical diseases. The 
history of tho.se wlio have gone liefore for a period of seventy nine 

ycats, from 183« to 1917, furnishes anything but painful reading. That 
the etlects of the ciimato factor on the Indian populatioir are appalling 
IS borne testimony to by the hioho.st authorities in the colony. 

Aecording to tlie lotiicd Surgcoii-Goiioiui of British Guiana 10 to 20 
P- e. of all the deaths in that colony are due directly to Malaria. 

Ill the more remote villages the conditions are stated to be even worse 

for out of 96 deaths in a village as many as thirty have been due to 

Malaria. And what is pathetic is that the Indian element suffers most. 

There i.s greater mortality among the Indian population and a higher 
infantile mortality too. corresponding to their numbers, than among the 
other section.s of the population. And in the net result we are confronted 
with the astounding fact that for every one thou.sand Indians that were 
brought into the country only 672 survived. 

45 
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“BRITISH GUIANA, as one can see, has a prolific teiidonoy in fitting out 
lieputations. In older to find their genesis, one has to go back to its 
■early history dating from its final acquisition as a British Colony in 
1811. Beginning as a sugar-producing country with planters drawn from 
'Groat Britain, Madeira and Portugal, and Negro slave-labour imported 
from the West coast of Africa, it plodded on with varying fortunes 
until 1836. Slavery having been abolished altogether in the latter year, 
and the Negroes of Africa emancipated from the curse, it fell to the 
lot of “ Indians ” to bear this cross under a system, as it was 
euphemistically called the “Indentured Labour” .system, from the year 
1838. The year marked the beginning of her prosperity. The year U;65 
saw a few time-expired Indian immigrants raising 16 acres of rice, 
through their own efforts and absolutely unaided by Government. This 
grcvv to 200 in 1886; to 6,500 in 1898; to 19,000 only three years 
later; to 38,000 in another 7 years and to nearly 70,000 in succeeding 
ten years. Compared with this phenomenal development of rice-growing 
by ‘small’ planters, sugar-growing by the ‘European’ large ‘planters’ 

stood at 78,000 acres only during the same j>sriod. 

“Further, the Indian “ Indentured Labour” system itself having been 
in its turn abolished altogether in 1917, there was no other dark nation 
■on the face of the globe to oblige the sugar-growing interests. In this 
dilemma it fell to Mr. A. B. Brown of the Guiana Planters’ Assooi-ation 
to move in the Colonial Legislature in Fehruary 1919 that “Whereas 
there is in the Colony insufiicient labour to carry out its various 

industries and whereas this insufiicioncy of labor has led to a reduction 
X)f the area under sugarcane and will learl to a further loduction, the 
Court should send a deputation to His Majesty’s Govornmout to repiu- 
sent their needs.” 

“Earlier efforts that the White plaiiteis had made were in the 
direction of sounding the minds of our compatriots who had been di.s- 
contented in the neighbouring colonies of Fiji, Trinidad and Natal. 

“But it is a significant fact that we need noting well, that at a 

mass meeting of Natal Indians held at Durban to consider an “invita¬ 
tion” given by Mr. .1. A. Polkinghoriie to appoint delegates to visit 
British Guiana to see whether it would be suitable for Indian emigration, 
the gathering numbering some thousands gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that none of them wished to go and, without even having the 
British Guiana scheme placed before them, refused flatly to appoint a 
deputation to look into it and see the country for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the emigiant population of the neighbouring British 
Colonies prefer to go anywhere else than to British Guiana to earn its 
livelihood; British Guiana being otherwise known as “mudland” to the 
lesideuta of Trinidad close-by. 

“So, a conjoint meeting was held on January 27, 1919 under the 

auspices of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of the British 
Guiana and of the British Guiana Branch of the Royal Colonial Institute 
London, in which various other bodies took part and as a result a 
deputation of fifteen members from British Guiana “ headed by the 
Governor ” of that Colony proceeded to England. Now ten years 
previously, as a result of the Crewe enquiry, Lord Sanderson’s Com- 
rnitteo had definitely laid down what the primary dutie.s of the Colony 
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\soro l>oforo it could coimoivo of or embark upon fresh schemes of 
adding to its poimlatiou; yet, while this primary duty lay undischarged, 
H few among this deputation started another deputation, wended 
their way towards this oovuitry in Decombor 1919 and finally sought 
to foist a “colonisation” scheme upon it purporting to tap 2,600 “agri¬ 
cultural families” per year and that for three years. Necessary induce¬ 
ments were of course forthcoming, such as ‘free’ passages, land on 
‘ easy' terms and, to Irless those who laboured honestly for throe years, 
a magnificoiit reward of ‘five acres, in a country whore the population 
is less than throe per suuaro mile, and political catch-phrases of ‘ equal 
status’ and ‘ e.pial rights’ wore also thrown into it to make the dish 
more savoury and to allay the suspicions of an inquisitive public as well. 

“Two of 1ho members, Di-. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo, having boon 
accredited liy rhe Socrotary of State for India to the Government of 
India, no less a distinguished body than that composed of Sir Dinshaw 
Wachii, Sir Tcj Baliadur Sapru, Sir Surendranath Baunerii, Sir B. N. 
Saima and six others were appointed to give them a rc.spcctable hearing 
in February 1920. Now if a minute examination had gone on their case 
would have been tJuown out even then a,s the requisite preliminaries 
.set foith in the Satdcison Committee had not yet boon fulfilled by the 
Colony, but the stalwaits of Libornllsm decided upon a deputation. 
The personnel of the latter, consisting of Mr. Tiwaiy of the Servants 
of India Society and Mr. Koatinge, I.C.S. of Bombay, was .singulaidy fortunate 
ill the inclusion of Dowaii Bahadur Kesava Fillai of Madras within it 
as its Ghaiiman. The latter’s association has, as the sequel proved, 
served more than anything else to throw fierce light on the exact 
conditions of our compatriots in that di.stant Colony. 

“Thei'o i.s no use disguising the fact that there are two contending 
forces present pulling in oiiposite directioits in the Colony. One is the 
iiiterc.st of the Plantcr.s and the other that of the Indian element. 
Deputy Mayor Mr. Thorne, in his examination before the Indian Deputa¬ 
tion, unequivocally declared that the Colony was owned up to 1891 
entirely by the planters, that their intei-ests always clashed with those 
of the people, that the people wer-e struggling and gradually getting 
repro-sontation on the Legislative and Municipal bodies, that the Gov¬ 
ernment instead of showing impartiality and giving the p.3ople drainage 
and irrigational facilitie.s for which they had been clamouring for the 
last twenty one years, wms representing the interest of the planters to get 
juoro labour for them and that the planteis wore tiying to get liack 
what was lost by the tcMulnatioii of the old indentured immigi'ation system. 

“The plaTitor.s are certainly astute not to put forward a labour .scheme, 
pure and simple, and they very much prefer to sugar their pill through 
some .such device as to reipure the prospective ' settlers’ to woik as 
apprentice.s on the e-sfcates, and so on. This manoeuvre of the White 
.section i.s clearly indicated by dieir numtb-piece, the Hon. Mr. Farrar. 

Fre.siding at the 3.3rd Annual General Meeting of the Gooige Town 
Chamber of Commerce on the 27th of July last the Hon’ble Mr. Cecil 
Farrar observed “The question of Colony Development i.s of as 
groat importance to this Chamber as to any other section of the com¬ 
munity, but it abounds with difficulties and these are not made any 
easier of solution by the counsels strongly urged by different schools, 
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oi thought. The development of our ‘coast-lands’ and ‘ inteiior 
presents ‘two distinct problems/ and while both necessitate expenditure 
on an elaborate scale our primary necessity i.s population without which 
it is impossible to develop the one except to the injury of the other. 
The attempt now being made to recommence immigration from India 
on a Colonisation basis will, it is hoped, be successful, but if, as is 
possible, this is not the case, the matter must not l»e allowed to 
rest there. It is under,stood that any people so brought to the Colony 
will serve a peiiod of apprentice,ship on the Sugar e,state,s,” 

The Kvei- Eecuriing Conte,st 

“ Sir Wilfied Collet, the Governoj of British Guiana, fronted the 
Indian deputation with a Memorandum embodying the scheme foimulat- 
ed by the planters, and the sh.arp cleavage of opinion exhibited by 
both sides on thi,s is.suo shows the di.stinctiveiic.ss of the two opposijig 
points of view raging in the Colony. M'hilc the Indian opinion in the 
Colony unanimously rejeots it, Mr. Keatingo .supports the views of the 
other side and states as follow.s “I would recommend that a regulat¬ 
ed admission of free lahonrors with facilities bo permitted from India 
to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the sciiemo pre- 
seiited to u.s hy IT lb the Govei'iioi- for the purpose of engaging in 
paid labour in the tirst instance and of receiving reward grants of land 
after tlu'oc yeans’ seta-ice. The matter in one for tiegotiation. 'J’he 
number of labourcis emigrating from India to B. Guiana in any period 
need to be carefvdly regulated.” 

“ So it is clear that the whole scheme revolves on the one <pio.stioj> 
'o£ how Indian ‘labour’ is to .subsoiao the ends of the iraprovomoits of 
the Colony. The danger is ever present and inherent in the very 
order of things long ostahli.shed in the Colony itself that the in-ospeo- 
tive immigrant element r^ould bo {rlacod betwixt two fires. The contest 
would recur day after day whetiier the sugar intoro,sts of the planters or 
the rice interests of the Indians, the improvement of the Coa,9tlands or 
tlie development of the liinterland is to win the day. 'fhe shirmish 
would go on ivrepetually, a .solitaiy Indian Mr. Lucklioo. and a sympa¬ 
thetic Irish Soul, Dr. Nunan, fighting on the one .side of Indians, and 
a solid phalanx of European planters maintaining stout opposition on 
the other, notwithstanding any elaborate system of guaiautoos that 
the higher subtlety and legal acumen of the combined Houses ol 
Legislature in India may devise to the contrary. 

A Grave bVarnitig 

“ However the warning is there. Mr. Kesava Filial sounds it over and 
over again and concludes his summary thus :—“At present iiowever, though 
unoccupied land is available to aji almost unlimited extent, the phy.sical 
conditions which govern the agricultural situations are such that it is hardly 
possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it successfully 
immediately on ai-rival in the Colony...“Wo are doubtful whether in the 
near future it would be possible for the colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the ‘hinterland^ and making it ‘suitable for settle¬ 
ment." And lastly, “In these circumstances, emigration should not bo 
permitted." Unless therefore the Chambers of the Imperial Legislature 
at Delhi could be'in a position to control expenditure and the direction 
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1 ) 1 ' the tiiiaiices of the Colony iu the interests of the prosyootive 
Indian settlers, and are prepared, in a word, to assume the lesponsi- 
hilitios of the administration of the Colony—a contingency that can never 
;ui,se, though Sir Frederick Lugard suggested a year ago in London 
that India should he given a mandate for Cuiana, —the Legislators of 
this countrry catinot in ,m11 consoiouce lay the unction to their souls that 
the safogtiardiug of the interests of the prospective emigrants has been 
complete for all time. And unless they can give this guarantee to the 
pultlic, it is immaterial and valueless whatever sops are offered by the 
Covermnent of the Colony or whatever ‘toy.s’ held up for the edifica¬ 
tion of the Govoiinnent of India. If there ea)i f)e no bnandate’ there 
can lie no ‘.sclunne’ acceptable to thi.s country.’’ 


The Nunan—Luckhoo Propaganda 

Sir .loseph Nunan and Mr. A. Luckhoo came to India early in 
•lanuary last. It was given out that they came here “ with the appro¬ 
val of the Colonial office and tho India office,’' though only a fortnight 
back a message from London stated that they had decided not to 
proceed to India in “view of the adverse opinion of the OovernmeDt 
of India as to tho desii'ability of their visit” at that time when the 
Kenya ejuestion was greatly agitating public mind in India. It seems, 
however, that (ho Govt, of India’s views were discounted by the Home 
authorities and Indian feeling disregarded. 

Messrs Nunan and Luckhoo were discredited by tho B. G. Govei'ir 
ment la,st time that they wore here, They had no authority to negotiate 
though they said openly that they wei'e the representatives of tlic Govt, 
of the British Guiana and of their Legislature. ’I his year too tliey did not 
state definitely and unequivocally that tliey alone had tho powers to nego- 
(iate. After doing some campaign work in Bombay and el,sow]iore, giving 
press-interviews and publisbing press notes, the deimtation came to, Delhi 
and circulated their lengthy memorandum on tho Hh Pebruaiy. On k'eb. 
Sth they met, on tho invitation of Mr. Lalubbai Samaldas, some 40 
members of the Indian Legislature at Holhi and Sir ,loseph addressed 
the gathering on their pot scheme. Ho mentioned the reaffirmation of 
iho original scheme of 1920 and the acceptance by tho Colony of all 
the recommendations of the Filial report. Equality of status of Indians 
and all Britisli sultjects had been roatlirmod, ho said, by a declaratory 
ordinance and its benefits had been extended to subject,s of Indian Native 
States also, and nioreover that if it were thought advisalilo to further 
ensure this equality of status of Indians, an agreement in tho form of 
a treaty could be made between tho Colony and India. India was also 
invited to appoint its own special representative as Commissionei', Agent- 
General or Consul-General to reside in British Guiana with a voice if 
necessary in tho legislature to specially protect the interests of Indians; 
and so on. These alluring propositions were all .set forth in the l.argely 
c irculated memorandum reproduced on page 366. 

All impression was also sought to be created that the deputation 
had tho support of the Indians in British Guiana. This however was 
not true. 
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The East Ir.dian Association of British Guiana which was sending 
over to India two delegates to confer with the Governmont here on the 
colonisation scheme, however, subsequently withdrew iiom it. On the 
ilSi d JaiiUaiy the Guiana Goven.ment rejected the proposals, promised 
by Dr. Nunan prior to his departure, for limiting the hours of work, 
minimum w’ages and suitable conveyance to fields, and in view of this 
artion of the Goverrimoiit the Association dnssociated themselves from the 
.■=(henie. This lire right to light the fact that though 8ir .foseph Nunnn 
was givii g cut that lie was acting with the airthority of his Goverir 
nieit, he had really no power to bind them and virtually on the thr-ee 
i'rri dameiitals of liiborrr problems ho bad been discredited. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Guiana Scheme 

d bo mime of tire Mahatma was abso u.sed in connection with the 
piopagatida which Sir .foseph Nunan wa.s carrying. In an interview 
to the pi ess on tiro 16th March ho deelai ed that four years back when he 
saw the Mahatma the latter presei'ved an attitude of benevoUnt nentralilp 
to his colonisation sc.hctne. This .statement was obviously meant to disarm 
public oritioism ai d to give weight to .Sir .loseph’s immigration proposals, 
which, ho emphasised, was not altogether in the interest of the European sugar 
plaiiteis but to offer the Indians bettor conditions of living ! 

Two days after, however, on Maroh 18t!i, Mahatma Gandhi i.ssvied the 
following statement fo the press;— 

‘A (locurneit dated February 1, 1920 ai.d signed by me at Lahore 
aid handed to Dr. (row 8ir) Joseph Nunan has been reproduced in 
an elaborate paper (dated 22nd November 1922) on the status of Indians 
abroad. As it has been used in support of a scheme of Ii.dian coloni¬ 
sation in British Guiana and as it is stated in that paper : “so far as 
is known it still expresses Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude towards British 
Guiana,” it is necessary to make my position clear. The statement made 
liy me in February of 1920 is as follows:— 

“From Ihe outset Mr. Gandhi made it perfectly clear that ho was 
not prepared to take any step that could bo construed as a personal 
eneouragenicnt liy him to lirdiars to leave India. He w^as not in favoni- 
of the emigration of lidiaiis. At tiro same time he reali.sed that many 
held diffeier t views on this point aid he wins equally not in favour of 
Using compulsory legislative or exccutire action to compel Iidmns to 
.stay at home. They should be treated as free citizens at home and 
abroad. They should eeitairrly, however-, be protected from misrcpreseti 
tation. He knew nothing to prevent people emigrating now except a 
Defei.ce of the Beahn Regulation which woirld expire six morrths after 
the war. (This is the regulation preventing the emigration of unskilled 
labourers for work abroad ur.til six moi.ths after- the war unless under- 
special or- general license.) 

“Once a,ssured that equal rights for- Ir dian.s existed in regard to 
political, municipal, legal, commcr-cial aid iridrrstiial mattoivs in British 
Girinita, arrd th-at they w ore not aloite receivitig fart- treatment from the 
administration aid the general community but would be guaranteed in the 
lui.tiinianeo of such fair treatment, he would t;ot oppose any scheme of 
free colonisation by Indian agiiculurtal familie.s. 
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“He was satisfied that the Colony had a liberal constitution and 
that Indians would be and M'ere elected to memberships of the Legis¬ 
lature and to municipal office. He was satisfied that they had eijuality 
of lights with other races, and that there were opportunities of acquiring 
land for settlement. He was in favour of allowing a test of the scheme 
subject to a report at tbe end of six months on its working by Mr. 

C. F. Andrews or some other representative of the Indian popular 

leaders. The deinitation accepted this propo.sal of a report by a popular 
representative independently of any supervising officer nomimited by the 
Indian Government and offered to pay all expenses. 

“Mr. Gandhi agreed that all nccessaiy guarantees for the conti- 
nnanco of equal treatment could bo furnished by the Colonial Office and 
British Guiana Government through the Government of India to the 
Indian people and its popular leaders.’’ 

'It was hardly fair to use this statemeut in support of any scheme. 

It could only be used for supporting a trial shipment under the super¬ 

vision of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some one having the same intimate 
knowledge of the position of the Friti.sh Indians abroad. But I admit 
that if such a trial proved sui!oos.sful from tlie Indian stand-point, I 
should be bound, under the foregoing statement, not to oppose a scheme 
of colonisation nndor v rup*^^' .safeguard. 

‘My views, however, since the 1st February 1920 about the 
British sy.stcm of Govtutiment have, as is well-known, undergone a 
revolutionary change. At the time 1 gave the .statement, my faith in that 
-system, in spite of my bitter hostile oxpoiioiices, had not altogether 

disappeared. But now I am able no longer to rely upon verbal or 
written piomiae.s made by persons working under that Hy,stem and in 
their capacity as officials or supporters. The hlstoiy of Indian emigrants 
to South Africa, Fast Afiica and Fiji is a history of broken promise.s 
and of ignominions snrrondoi- of their trust by the Imperial Government 
and the Ir.dian Government whenever it has been a question of conflict¬ 
ing interests of Furopean.s against Indian.?. 

‘The hatidful of Europeans have almost succeeded in East Africa in 
ljullying the Imperial Government into sacnficing the prior rights of 
Indian settlers there. In South Africa the Indian .settlers’ faith is trem¬ 

bling in the balinco. 

‘In Fiji the Indian is still the under-dog. There i.s no reason to 

suppose that British Guiana, if the test came, will be an exception. 

‘The moment Indians become .successful rivals of Europeans in that 
Colony, that very moment all guarantees, written or verbal, will 
disappear. 

‘Filled a.s 1 am with utter distrust of the British Imperial .system, 
T am unable to countenance any scheme of emigration to British Guiana 
no matter what guarantees may be given for duo fulfilment of the 
pledges given. The bonofit that must accrue to the Indian emigrants 
under iiny .such .scheme will bo illusory. 1 am, therefore, unable to 
conntonanco the proposed .scheme of Indian colonisation in, Briti.sli Guiana. 

1 do J.ot hesitate to give my opinion without consultation with the Biiti.sh 
Guiana Deputation because of the root objection stated above. 

‘If I am to expi-ess an opinion upon the merits of the scheme, the 
oiditiary rule of oourtsey would have bound me, before saying aiiythiiig 
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hostile to it, to meet the British^-Guiana Deputation and understand their 
view points. 

“ Not till India has come to her own and has a Goveniment fully 
le.sponsihle to her people and able effectively to protect Indian settlers 
abroad from iiijusticc can aiiy advantage accrue to Indian emigrants even 
from an ideal scheme.” 



'1 H E REPORT O E 


The British Guiana Deputation. 

The following is the report of the British Guiana Deputation 
on Indian colonisation which consisted of Dewan Bahadur P. 
Kesava Pillai as President and Mr. Keatinge, I.C.S., and Mr. V. 
N. Tiwary as members. In their, report issued on January 20th 
1924, the President and Mr. Tiwary summaries their recommen¬ 
dations as follows:— 

t' cousider tliat tlu' climate ai.d iiatmal ohaiacteiistics of British 
Guiana aie such as to olfer j;oofl opportunities for Indian immigration 
ai'.i! great posaihilities for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and 
become sulisbuitial peasant farmers. At i)rosent, bowevor, though un- 
caanpied lard is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
r(u ditions whii h govern the agrieiiltural situation are sueh, that it is 
baldly jossible foi ordinary settlers to take up land and eultivate it 
Mil (I ssfully iuimediately on arrival in the Colony. 

\\ c think that it would be possible to make available largo areas 
of suitable hud for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists 
aid to call into existoi.co the organisation necessary fur securing this 
le.Milf ui.d giving the settlers the assistance which they would need to 
oM'Kon.e their initial ditiicnlties. We consider the inauguration of such 
a scheme to be drsirablo though we are doulitfu! whether, in the near 
fiitun?, it would lie po.s.'-ible for the Colony to find the largo funds 
i.eec’cd for opening up the inland ai.d making it suitable for- settlement. 
9 he health roiditions in British Ciui.ana are far fioin satisfactory, as is 
shown by the excess of deaths over liiiths in several years. The problem 
of sai itation is intin ately eonnectecl with the pnrfilems of drainage and 
the arrangenieiits for the supply of pure diinkiiig water. The improvo- 
ineiit of sanitary conditions is in our opinion of prime importance. It 
would be, to (piote the woids of the tolonini Secretary, .Mr. Clemonti, 
" slieor folly, iiideed immoral to take steps to introduce immigraiits into 
tlu- Colony without at the same time taking steps to keep them alive 
aid in good health.’ 

It is again a question of ways ai.d mean.s and we are not sure 
whethei' in thc.se days of tinane.ial stringency, the Colony would be in 
a I osition to undeitake measures foi' the improvement of sanitation on 
a large scale and eormnei snratc with the rCqiuTements of the exi.sting 
population. In these < iii umstancos wo recommend that emigration to 
Biiti.sii Guiana slioiild not be permitted until the health conditions there 
hare naterially improved. 

L’epiosentation in the I.egislatuie. 

9 he Govei'iiinent of British Guiana trray take necessaiy .steps to get 
the 1'eelaratory t.ridinar.co pas.sed on tlio lines proposed by the Govorn- 
iiient of It.dia, but what is of even greater impoitancc is that .steps 
should he taken to secure to the resident Indian population fair and 
iidci.|uate i epresei.tation in the Court of Policy and the Combined Court 
of f’olicy. M e are opposed to this lieing etfecterl either by nomination 
4G 
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or oommuiial leiireseiitatiori. We have indicated in the section dealing 
with the political status of Indians the lines on which action should be 
taken to remedy the present state of practical disfranchisement of the 
Indian community. 

At the present time the community is, from an educational point 
of view, in a most backward condition. The provisions of the existing 
Educational Ordinance should he given full etiect to in the case of 
Indian children as is being done in regard to the children of the other 
communities. The Government of India should represent to the Govern¬ 
ment of British Guiana that marriages, celebrated according to Hindu or 
Mahomedan religion, should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also 
be allowed the right of cremating their dead. The existing housing 
ai rangements on the estates arc far from satisfactory, and so far as the 
mariied immigrants are conoernod, they are more likely to atfect the 
integrity of family life. The i|ivdify and supply of drinking water is 
not good and reiinires immediate attention. The employment of children 
in Creole Gangs and several othir legitim,ate grievances flealt with in 
the body of the repoi-t, from which habouror.s on the estate have l)een 
suffering for a long time, should bo attondei to. 

To settle disputes regarding wages step-s should be taken to oun.sti- 
tute a board of arbitration composed of members who, on account of 
their independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to both p.arties. 
The rate of wages at the present time is so low that an avei-age 
worker cannot earn a living wages. For its present rcipiirements the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been 
absorbed and the claims of the existing population to prior considera¬ 
tion in any schema of land settlcnio.’it have boen fully satisfied, we 

think there should be no resumption of emigration to British Guiana. 

Repatriation .Scheme. 

As jegards repatriation, wo have dealt with the various points in 

the section relating to the subjects, .and we recommend that the Gov¬ 

ernment of India may take them into consideration for necessary action. 
The Indian oommuiiity in British Guiana is unanimoiisly opposed to the 
acceptance of the present scheme for the reasons given in the Iwdy of 
the repoi't. We have no hesitation in recommending its rejection 

in its present foim. It is merely tontutive and does not contain 

definite teims, which British Guiana i.s willing .and prepared to offer to 
the immigrants from India. If and when the Government of Eiitish 
Guiana make a definite offer, wc would recommend that a satisfactory 
solution of the various points raised in the body of our report should 
be a condition precedent to the eonsideiation of that scheme. In order 
that the interests of the Indian immigrants to British Guiana may be 
safeguarded, we would strongly urge that there be stationed in British 
Guiana an officer of the Government of India who would watch the 
interests of Indian immigrants and keep the Government of India in- 
foimed of their condition. This officer .should also be entrusted with 

the duty of safeguarding the interests of Indian immigrants in Dutch 

Guiara, Trinidad and Jamaica, Under the New Immigration Act the 
Goven.ment of India can appoint such officers wherever they may 

deem it nccessaiy. We earnestly recommend that such an officer may 
be appointed as eaily as possible for Giiiana, .himaica aid Trinidad. 
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The Govei'nmeiit of British Guiana should be requested to arrange 
for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation of those, 
who are anxious or entitled to come. Arrangements on board of these 
return ships should be improved and greater regard shown for the 
comfort and convenience of the passengem. His Excollenc,y the Governor- 
told us that, owing to the present economic crisis, he was not in favour 
of immigration from India being resumed till the end of 1924 and not 
even then if cottages of an improved type have not been put up. The 
Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigration from 
India until 1930, as they require time to settle down and to raise 
themselves from the prevailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediate resumption of emigration would aggra¬ 
vate and prolong the existing evils. The Hou’ble Mr. Lnckhoo is 
strongly opposed to any emigration for at least another five years. 
Indians in British Guiana are strongly opposed to the acceptance by 
the Government of India of a purely I ibonr .scheme. 


Mr. Keating e’8 Report 

Mr, (t. KEATINGK, in his report .separately submitted, summariso.a 
his i-ecommendations as follows ;— 

I consider that, the climate and natuial characteristics of Briti.sh 
Guiana are such as to olfer splendid opportunities for Indian Immi¬ 
gration, and that there are likely to bo groat possibilities in the future 
for Indian settlors to obtain fertile land and become substantial peisarit 
farmers. At present, however, though unoccupied land is available to 
an almost unlimited extent, the physical and economic conditions, which 
govern the agrioult\iral situation, are such that it is hai’dly possible 
for ordinary Indian immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with 
.success immediately on arrival in the Colony. I believe thvt it would 
be ijuite possible to make available large areas of land for the purpose, 
of settlement by Indian agriculturists and to cdl into existence the 
organisation necessary in order to secure this result and to give the 
settlers the as.si.stanco, which they would need, to tide thorn over their 
initial difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
beneficinl both to India and British Guiana. 

Though I necognise that any scheme, which contemplates that 
immigrants will have to work as labourers on arrival, is le.ss attractive 
than a scheme to settle them directly on a land, I would recommend 
that a regulated immigration of free labourers in families bo permitted 
from India to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the 

scheme presented to us by His Excellency the Governor of British 

Guiana, for the purpose of engaging in paid labour in the first instance 
and of receiving reward grants of land after three years’ service. The 
matter is one for negotiation. The number of labourers emigrating 
from India to British Guiana in any period needs to ba carefully 

regulated with reference to the demand for labour and the level of 

real wages which exist in British Guiana at the time or are anticipated, 
in the near future. 

To effect the necessary adjustments and control I ^vonld recommend 
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that the Iiiiu.igiation Department of British Guiana be strengthened, so 
that it can undertake the ditties of a labour bureau more effectively, 
collect and puUish the requisite statistical information, act as a labour 
exchange ai d ui dertake arbitration in labour disputes. I would re- 
commer.d that an officer of the Goven-meiit of India be stationed in 
British Guiar a whose duty it should be to watch over the interests of 
Iidians immigiaiits and to keep the Goverrinient of Ir.dia informed of 
the pertinent facts concerning their condition and statiis. 

Political Status of Indians. 

As regards political status, Irrdians are on an equality with other 
races in the Colony, aid the Colonial Goverimerit is prepared to pass 
an Oidii ai eo bii dir g their- tiicrc.ssoi.®, so far as that may be possible, 
rot to make ai.y drange in (he constitntioii of the Colony which will 

opip-rate in such a way as to place the Ii dian community in worse 

1 ositioii than the rest of the popnlation. 1 would not, however, re- 
(On.mcid that ai.y commiu.al privileges he granted to Indians in the 
Coloi y or uiy legulatiors passed calculated to preserve them as a 

people apart ficm the rest of the inhabitaijts, since that would be 

likely to defeat the t,atuial aspiratioi s of the Iidiaii cemmunity. Under 
the existii g airai gemeiits, there is i:othiiig to prevent the Ir.dian community 
from controlling the political activities of the Colony if they wish to do so. 

1 ho reason w liy 1 am in favour of the re-opening of Indian immigration 
to British Guiai a under- coi.ditions of the uature specified is that I am 
(Onvinced that the i.orual coi.ditions of the Colony offer to Indiains of 
niaiiy classes ai d occiipatiors oppiortunitics for a far higher standard of 
H\ing than India is able to offer them and oppoitunites to win through 
the competence ar.d wealth such as they have i:ot in their homo. In thi,< 
connection a faiily large number of men have been broken in the past, 
but the teirrs of the offer made by His Excellency the Governor with 
regard to rewaid grants of land for such as wish to settle in the Colony 
and for-easier terms of repatriation for such as wish to i-oturn to India will 
do much to obviate this. 

As an additional .safeguard, 1 would recommend that the Colony 
should maintain a subsidized farm Colony for unsuccessful men. If Indian 
iinmigiatioii is stopped rdtogothei-, the effect on the labour supply of the 
Colony will be very Heriou,s for a time, ai.d it is probable that many sugar 
c.state.s will have to close down which will react very unfavourably on all 
in the Colony ar.d on the Indiau con inui.ity more than any- In course of 
time the Colony would, no doubt, tii.d other sources of labour, but the 
connection with India would gradually cease and the existing Indian 
community would in time become merged in the general population. If 
It dian immigration is again permitted ar.d adequate development can be 
.secured of such a 1 aturc as to attract the right class of settlors, Indians will in 
a short time iiredomiiiate in the Colony, and a prosperous Indian Colony 
will lie created offering varied careers to Iidians and profitable trade to 
India. Indeed, it is not possible to foresee how far such developmciit 
might not he pushed for it is not only in British Guiana but in the 
MUTOunding- countries to a far greater extent th-it vast areas lie waste 
aid clamour for a population to take possession of the rich lands and 
to subdue them to agricultuie tiy methods which none caii display with 
gicater effect than the skilful arid industrious Indian cultivator. 




The Nunan-Luckhoo Memorandum 

The following is the full text of the memorandum issued on 
Feb. 4th. 1924 by the British Guiana Deputation under the leader¬ 
ship of Sir Joseph Nunan, K. C. 

The Select Committee of the Imperial Indian Ijogislature accepted 
the .summary of the British Guiana Colonisation proposals known as the 
Niuian-IiUckhoo scliemo on the 10th February 1920, subject to a report 
!)>■ an Indian Visitiu},' Committee. The vLsit of thi.s Committee was post¬ 
poned indefinitely on the reconunendation of Mr. Montagu, dated 18th 
August, 1920 (India Office printed paper No. •!. and P. 2498, dated 
3rd May, 1921). The visiting Committee eventually arrived on the 12th 
February 1922, that is, two years after the conditional acceptance of 
the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. 

On being notified of tho po.stponemoiit of the despatch of the Visit¬ 
ing Committee and of tho late Indian Government’s refusal to allow 
emigrants to leave for British Guiana on individual certificates, which 
tlie Select Committee was willing to permit, the late Governor, His 
K.vcelleiicy Sir Willfred Collet, K. C. M. G., had replied to the Colonial 
Office on the 27th October, 1920, that it would ho preferable that the 
proposals should, lie settled after tho Committee had arrived. (See India 
Offieo paper alwve referred to). Tho context shows that ho referred 
exclusively to tlio offers of land made to those not coming to work for 
registered employois. On the arrival of the (.-ommittoe, which then heard 
foi' tho first time of this new attitude, ho submitted a document known 
as .Memorandum “B’’ (Pillai-Tivvary Report para. 282), differing in some 
material respect from tho scheme conditionally accepted in India, flis 
Fxcclleiicy wrote on tho 28th April, 1922, to the Colonial Office (B. G. No, 

164) .‘i enclose copy of minute 1 sent to the Delegation with 

I'eiiard to Indian immigrants not coming out to work for registered 
eiuiiloyers. 1 believe that they comsidor that this is a variation of the 
tonus placed before the Indian Government. I do not know that it is. 
.Messrs, Pillai and Tiwary report that His Fixcollency informed them that 
hi.s Memoiauduiu “B’’ should be regarded not as a definite offer hut 
only a.s a proposal for discussion. They have reported against it, and 
on page 99, para 207 their report roads;—“If and when tho Govern¬ 
ment of British Guiana make a definite offer, we should recommend 
that a satisfactory solution of tho various points raised in tho body of 
our report should ho a condition precedent to the consideration of that 
.scheme.' 

On his arrival in the Colony on the 4th April, 1923, the new 
Governor, His Kxcellcncy Sir Graeme Thomas, K. C. B., took stej s to 
put forward a definite offer. This consists in the re-affirmation of the 
ori.ginal scheme by Hi.s Excellency in Council and by tho Legislature of 
tho Colony at tho roiiuest of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
public bodies, accompanied by tho unanimous resolution of tho British 
Guiana Indian Association. 

His Excolleney’s letter of authori.sation, dated the 23rd November, 1923, 
si.gncd by tho Colonial Secretary and addressed to the Hon. (Sir) Joseph 
46(a) 
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Nunaii, K. C., h. L. D., (Jhairmaii of the original Deputation, reads as 
follows ; 

“You will \iudoistand that the colonisation scheme reaffirmed hy 
the Colony is that set out in the summary of the origijial Colonisation 
Report of April 1919, accepted hy the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Indian Legislature on February 10th. 1920, and explained more fully 
in the Supplernontaiy Note to our Indian report (Combined Court No. 
12 of 1923). For any altersitiona proposed by the Indian Government 
or Legislature which you consider should lie accepted, you should if 
possible obtain confirmation by cablegram and in other oases only accept 
subject to confirmation.’' 

Recommendations of Pillai-Tiwary Reiiort 

The recommendations of the IMllai-Tiwary report compri.se, adopting 
the order of Section 13 of the I'epovt : — 

(1) Provision of areas of suitable land foi- settlement, along uiththo 
necessary organisation for assistir.g the scttlois in ibeir initial difficulties. 
(2) Improvement of sanitary conditions, including the drinking water 
supply. (3) Passing of the Declaratory Ordinance as to .status and the 
adoption of measures for securing fair and adc(|Uate representation for 
Indians in both Courts of the Biitish Guiana Legislature. (4) More rigid 
enforcement of the present Education 0)dina)icc' (to which must be added 
from otber piassagca of the report; suitable pi-o\ ision for voimaoular edu¬ 
cation). (5) Special provision for marriages of Hindus and Moslems. 
■(0) Eight of cremation of their dead by the Hindus. (7) Improvement of 
housing arrangements, especially as regards married immigrants. (S) Non- 
employment of children in “creole gangs” on estates. (9) Independent 
boards of arbitration as regards wages. (10) Moe generous measures as 
regards repatriation, including .more frequent return .ships with improved 
airangements. (11) Official representation of India in British Gluiana. 
The report expresses doubt ns to whether the Colony would in the 
near future be able to find funds necessary for land settlement and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions. I may say that on this point we 
are in a position to give satisfactory assnrance.s to the Government, 
the Legislature and the people of India. 

It may be mentioned that every one of the recommendations of 
the Pillai-Tiwary report is included in the original Nunan-Luckhoo 
scheme and they are therefore included in its re-affirmation. In short, 
the Colony is prepared to carry them all into effect. 

In the general and entirely unforeseen o<jllapse of the price of 
tropical agricultural products in 1921 1922, notably sugar, rice and 
cocoaunts, a period of intense depression seized on British Guiana a.9 well 
as nearly every other country. India itself suffered heavily. The 
tendency everywhere is to regard such periods of depression, like periods 
of prosperity, as permanent. The Colony rapidly recovered at the end 
of 1922 and 1923. Bice, an exclusively Indian matter in origin and 
cultivation, is being rapidly restored to its former position. Present sugar 
prices make that industry remunerative and accounts are also recovering. 
Diamond working has progressed by leaps and bounds and it is a small 
man’s industry. Some 18,000 men (so far only those of African race) 
are engaged chiefly as independent miners on the large alluvial diamond 
areas, and the capitalist comes in principally as the purchaser of the 
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diamonds or the owner of shops for tho supply of goods to the 
workers. Owing to tlw large diamondiforous area, there i.s room for a 
much larger number of workers. Tho export foi- this last year was 
valued at twer a millioii sterling. A survey for a railway to open up 
the district is being made. The timber industry also offers vast 
possibilitie.s. Tho Colony’s finances are again in good order. Tho recent 
Civil Sorvio.3 Commission has effected ncce.ssary oconomiea. The loan 
charge of tho Colony are small and its credit is good for several millions 
sterling. The budget ha.s been balanced and tho futun^ is promising. 

Tho aexen areas of land suitable for preparation foi' settlement 
indicated in the original scheme were not shown to the visiting Committee. 
Since then other areas immediately suitable for settlement, ( 0 . g. Anna 
Itogina Estate and li.^sequibo of 10,000 acres) have been purcha.sed by 
the Guiana Goveriiinent, or they hold an option over them (e. g., Nismes 
and Arabi in Demerara and Bcrbicc Countie.s 1,000 acres)—enough to 
provide immediate aocotumodation for several thousand families. 

Tho original scheme wa.s to be financed by a loan of £■ 500,000 to 
.£. 600,000, based upon an existing export tax of one per cent. Of the 

necessary sum about oiurhalf has already accumulated in the Colonisation 
and Immigration Funds without any loan. Tho proposal wa.s confined to 
7,500 agricult;ural fainilie,s introduced within three (now four) yeans. No 

nnlimited immigration or expenditure was or is projected. 

No child labour exists in tho Colony at the present time. Wages 
offer a substantial balance above the cost of living. Gnrs i.s an offer of 
current wago.s —no minimum wages being in contemplation. A dollar (three 
iiipoes) can .still be earned in a seven hours’ day at piece-work. The 
average pay actually earned is however about three shillings. Our 
proposal includes the appointment of independent arbitration boards for 
wages, which will bo subject to tho criticism of the Indian representative 
(Commissioner, Agent or Consul-General, whom wo ask the Iridian 
Government and Indian Legislature to appoint) who may sit on all such 

boards. Ho will also he a member, and if an expert, may oven be Chaii- 

man of tho special l and .Settlement Commission, wliich will arrange 
ilet.ails of settlement. 

As rogard-s education, (he schools of the Colony have always been 
open to Indian.s on the same terms a.s other residents and there are 

some Indian vaniaeular schools and an Indian High (School. At the 

.same time, it is tviie that in the absence of any considerable voiced 
demand, no elabomte provision has liocn made for vernacular education 
in past years. It was arranged last Novemlier to deal with this by tho 
appointment of a .sub-committee consisting of two Hindu and two 

Mahoincdan memlieis. iilon,g with two Christian clergymen (Rev. .Mr, 
(.Iropiior, Presbyterian, and Rev. Mr. Ycatos, Wesleyan), who are .sirecially 
iilontifiod with Indian education, to make recommendations through au 
otficial chairman a.s to what stops should be takou to deal with 
vernacular and utlier Indian educational requirements, including the 

provision of trained Indian teachers. Even in the years of depression 
a cortiiin amount annually was provided for vernacular education 
in the estimates, waich in tho past was found adequate. We are prepared 
to recommend the avipointrnent of an Indian Assistant Inspector. 

Voting papc's have now to be printed in Hindi and Urdu as well 
as English. They will l>e printed in Ta nil an 1 Telugu whenever a 
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demand exists. An arrangement is perhaps possible by which the Indian 
representative should have a seat in the Legislature during the period of 
immigration and settlement. Whether he should replace the Immigration 
Agent General or sit without a vote but with the right of speech can 
be discussed. Any formal proposal would of course reiiuiro approval liy 
cablegram from the British Quiaira Government. 

A Declaratory Ordinance has been passed sotting out the equality 
of status of all British subjects and this etprality has been exterrdod to 
subjocts of native Indian States. An Ordinance to regulate the marriage 
and divorce of Asiatics has been introduced into the liegislature in 
accovdaneo with the recommendations of the visiting Committee and the 
wishes of the local Pandits, Moulvres and general Indian Community. 
Indians desiroirs of cremating their dead will have opportunitres affoi'ded 
for so doing. There has never heeii any legislation prohibiting creiuatiorr. 
It is a more quostioir of arr-angements. 

As regards sanitation, substantial irrogross has been nrade since the 
Indian Committee’s visit in February and March, 1922. To begin witli 
George-town, the capital, whci’e over- 20 percent of the population live.s, 
on the I’ecommendatiori of joint committees of the Government and 
Municipality jivesidod over by the Chairman of the present Deputation 
and following the plans of an eminent Consulting Engineer, Mr, II. 
Howard Hiimphry.s of Victoria Street, Westminster, wor-k has already 
hogirn on schemes of sewerage, water-supply and road.s, itivolviug an 
expenditure of £,. 600,000 sterling, for which sanction has been obtained. 
'I'he British Gitiana Goveinrnont has also obtained the approval of the 
Legislature for a loan of £. 500.000 sterling for the irrigation, drainage 

and water supply of the Coast lands, on which some 100,000 Indiana 

are now settled. 'The plan.s are ready and the work has already begun. 
These schemes are independent of special expenditure of the Coloiii.sation 
Fund for the irrigation, drainage and water supply of the lands for the 
settlement of the new Indian immigrants ujider the present proposals. 

Health conditions will no doubt be greatly improved by the working of 

all throe scheme.s. The total expenditure in contemplation runs to over 
]-i million rupees. It is true that for some years the health conditions, 
although better, have not been mucb better than those of India_ as a 
whole. 'The defects of the indenture system included the importation of 
the dregs of Indian towns, at the rate of four females to ten males. 
The rice industry is not a specially healthy occupation anywhere. Our 
African population has also much xnogress to make before conditions are 
really satisfactory. According to the Guiana Official Handbook of rhe 
year 1922, during the decade 1911-1921, the biiths exceed the deatlrs 
by only 34. It goes on to state: “'The population of the Colony at 
the taking of the 1921 census was 297,69 1 , which .shows an increase of 
1,651 since 1911, tlie year of the previous census. Of this tnunbor, no 
less than 124,938 or 51'97 per cent, are East Indians.” The intiueny,a 
Epidemic in 1918 and 1919 however was responsible for 19,000 deaths 
in the Colony and mainly accounts for smallness of the increase .shown. 
Our normal health returns should be compared with ordinary Indian and 
general tropical returns and not witli those of health-resorts like 
Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the West Indian Islands, which have a 
small area and a non-migratory and almost homogeneous population. 

The present Deputation, which consists of those who placed the 
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original sohemes before the Select Committee of the Indian Legislative 
Conncil in Febniary, 1920, and also of the Vice-President and ex-Vice- 
President (Hindu .and Mahomcdan respectively) of the British Guiana 

Indian Association chosen from a small list elected by the Association 
itself, hopes to have the opportunity afforded it of re-affirming the original 
proposals before the Emigration Committee or before any special Com¬ 
mitted appointed by the two Chambers, also before the IjOgislature itself. 
The disapproval expressed by the British Guiana Indian community in 
Febnwry-March, 1022, referred solely to the late Governor’s scheme, 
(vide p.ira 196, SKib-para 3, i)agc 07, Pillai-Tiwary report). Wo trust 
that an invitatioji will be issued to Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary to give 

their view.s on the original. 

Ihe J.lcputation is here .solely on the initiative of the Government 

and people of Biitish Guiana, which is not a Grown Colony but an 

Imperial pos.session of which the popular constitution was guaranteed by 
the Treaty which ti.ansfcrrcd it to the British Crown from the Dutch 
in 1803. The control of the budget is therefore permanently in the 
hands of an unofficial elected majority. In case further gu.arantees beyond 
the Jtcclaratory flidinance are I'eipiired foi' the preservation of the 
existing eipiality of st.atus, an .'igroomont in the nature of a Treaty 
between the Indian and British Guiana Govornmente can no doubt be 
arranged. The Ordinance is inintcd in the Deputation’s pamphlet, entitled 
"Status of Indians Abroad”—“A Colony for India.” 

Wc wi.sh especially to emphasise the proi) 0 .sal to establish regulai' 
communication lintwcon Indian ports and the Colony by means of steamers 
under Govoi'innent coiiti'ol or ownership carrying i>assengers and fi'oi,ghts 
at cost. 

The Pillai-Tiwary loport .summarises :is follows the diffevciiee Iretween 
the Nunan-Luckhoo and the late Goverjior’s scheme ;— 

“ The following important features of the Nunan-Luckhoo .scheme ai'o 
i;ot to he found in the Governor’s scheme : 

(a) It provide.i for large scheme of irrigation and drainage. 

(b) The ii.ducoment of land settlement is to bo offered to old 
-cttlors as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of sorviec. 

(c) The organised campaign of sanitation is to bo initiated. 

(d) ^V'atev supply is to be improved. 

(c) Agriculturists with families, if .any, eiiiigrating from India, and 
desii'ous of working on land of their own immediately on their arrival 
ill the Colony, arc to be given fi-eo passage to British Guiana. As 
legavds repatriation, they ,aro placed on terms of equality with tho,so 
that start as lahourers. 

(f) (Similarly, reward grants of five acres of land, specially \nopared, 
are to be given to both classes of agricultural settlers on the comple- 
lion of three years’ re,sidciieo, during which time they may have been 
engaged either on their own account or as labourers, in any form of 
agricultural work in the Colony. 

(g) Noil-agricultural .settlers are also to bo encouraged to cniigrato 
liroviding free passages for them in some cases and assisted passages in 
others. Traders ai.d small caiatalists will bo given cheap passages. 

(h) One religious minister for each group will be taken free ou 
each voyage with right of repatriation free.” 
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At ti general meeting of the British Guiana Indians in the Town 
Hall, Geoge-town, under the auspices of the Indian Association, on 
November 22, 1923 the following resolution was unanimously carried:'— 

‘ Whereas at a general meeting of the B. G. I. Association the C'oloni- 
fiatiou Scheme proposed by the Government for the introduction of 
Indian settlers to this Colony was discussed, 

‘ At\d wheieas after due consideration in its details, this Association 
in \iew of the conditions and benefits offered by the Government does 
i:ot regard the &'chome as a Labour Scheme or a project for cheap labour : 

Be it resolved that this Association after careful and serious considera¬ 
tion of the various conditions therein set forth, and the recommendations 
made by the Committee, respectfully support the same, and request His 
I.’xcellency the Govoruor to forward a copy of the resolution to the 
Indian Government; Aid further, this Association approves of the Delegates 
prcceeding to India witli the Resolntion as a mandate fiom the Assooiation.’ 
Mor-ed by Mr. M. I’anday, 

The End of the Scheme. 

In April 1924 the following correspondence passed between 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Piilai, President of the Government of 
India Deputation to British Guiana, and the Hon’ble Sir Joseph Nunan, 
K. C., President of the British Guiana Deputation. 

Dewan Bahadur f’, Kesava Fillai was invited by the Government 
of India to bo in Lfelhi on the 17 or Dth March as the Standing 
Committee on Emigration wanted to lioai' him before they decided to 
give a reply to the Deputation horn British Guiana. As Mr. Piilai 
could not reach Delhi on that date, on 14th April last Mr. Piilai received 
the following message from the Hon’ble Sir Jo.9eph Nunan, the Chairman 
of the Deputation ;— 

"I very much regret that you cannot attend as the decision thi.'^ 
session is vital in the interest of Guiana and advisable in the interests 
of Kenya, and Dominion questions. I much appreciate and am grateful 
for your letter of Gth instant. We will repatriate Indians de,sirous of 
retui'ning by the first .steamer of the new regular line at rates not 
higher than Trinidad, possibly much lower. Conditions have so much 
improved that they are now very few, but we arc willing to make 
immediate repatriation a condition precedent for adoption of the scheme. 
1 quite agree that past neglect of this question is deplorable. We 
jiccept your views and Mr. Keatinge’s on this question. The Indian 
Government has published for the use of the Committee the following 
.statement from Mr. Keatinge dated the 30th January referring to our scheme. 

Mr. Kcatinge’s Statement—a Liberal tScheme. 

The following is the statement made by Mr. Keatinge in reference 
to the Nunan Scheme :— 

“ So far as I can judge the .scheme is a ' very liberal offer ai d 
India would do well to accept it. Dr. Nunan of British Guiana infoini.s 
me that the Government of British Guiana is prepared to put in force 
the offers made in the scheme for Indian colonisation in British GuiaiiM 
made .‘■ome three years ago and put before a Committee of the Indian 
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Legislature at Delhi by Dr. Nuiiaii and Mr. Luckhoo. This scheme is 
a more favourable one than that put before us by 11. E. the Governor 
while we were in British Guiana and as 1 was able to express a 
limited approval of the latter scheme .suliject to certain safeguards I 
am able to express a far strongo]- opinion that the NunairLuckhou 
.Scheme would offei' favourable opportunities to Indian emigrants. 

“ I undcTstand from Dr. Nunan that the Government of Biitish 
Guiana are prepared to purchase empoldored lands in Essnuibo country 
and on tlie ipiaratinc coast and make them available for Indian settlers. 

I do not know the actual lands in either case. But I know the 

localities which aio situated on the rich alluvium and if the lands are 
empoldored lands, formoily p.irt of a sugar estate, they ought to be 
very .suitable lor Indian settlement, i also understand that the scheme 
ro develop suitable ti'aets in the North West Province is to be taken 

in hand. So tar as 1 nnderstand the scheme now put foi ward, I con¬ 
sider that it offers very advantageous tei-ms to Indian emigrants, and 

that with syavpathatio handling, it olfoi’s very good prospects of happi¬ 
ness and iirosperity to such Indians as may care to accept.” 

Sir .losoph also said in the me.ssagc ;— 

“If you would wire to the Education Department an expression of 

your opinion as to the possibilities of o\u’ scliome as contrasted with 
the Collett scheme which youi' report reTectod in view of the scheme 
of Irrigation, Drainage, Sanitary and Education now being carried out, 
you would bo doing G\iiana Indians good service, and believe me you 
••ontribute to i.he solution of the present complex problem.s of Indian.s 
overseas. If our scheme is rejected or postponed, general conditions 
will make its revival impossible and lonneclion between India and 

Guiana will grow loss and less. 

“I mejitmned to the Legal Department to-day that if our treaty 
'■onstitution is preserved the transfer of the present Colonial Office 

.ontrol to India would in a short time be iiracticable if tlie scheme is 
successful. We expect a unanimous committee and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
is arranging a Swarapst meeting foi- Wednesday to receive us. In any 
event it will not lie ti-eated on party lines and 1 expect unanimity. 
The Socialist paity is also supporting. Would you be kind enough to 
wire your statement to the Department as iiuestioncd'i 

“ Please have it duplicated to me ; telegrams are prepaid. 

Mr. Kesava Pillay’s Reply. 

Mr. I’illai jejiliod sending copies to the Education Department, Sir. B. 
N. Sarma, Hon’ble Mr. Nates ui and HoiTblc Mr. Karandikar: 

“ Any step taken will have far reaching coiiscquence.s. The Committee 
should examine me and IVIr. Tiwary, and in their presence I should ascertain 
particulars from the Delegation before agreeing to re-open emigiation even 
under your Land Colonisation Scheme which is so tantalising. 1 have 
1)6611 noticing conflict of opinions in British Guiana and through distrust 
of a large section of East Indians as to the practicability, if not .sincerity, 
of executing rapid improvements of prevailing conditions and ledrcs.s of 
grievances noted in our report to make Guiana fit and safe for omi- 
graiits. The repatriation of people referred to in our report has 
been painfully neglected. Very thankful for assurance that there will be 
ropatriation at couling to agreements and on easy terms to be within reach 
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of those longing to come back. There are grave and reasonable apprehensions 
that what the planting interests once did with your original scheme might 
do it again with perfect non-chalanco or circumvent it. 

“ Promise to the ear and breaking it to the hcait has been the rule 
with proclamation.s and pledges. Any precipitate action will rouse deep 
and widespread dissatisfaction and shatter your high aims and hopes. 
Plantors’ xdots, real or feigned, to introduce cheaper Chinese labour to 
displace resident East Inlians as well, threats to prohibit and disable Indians 
as elsewhere, are deplorable. 

Associations Delegates’ Message. 

On the 17th March Mr. T’illai received the following telegram from 
the delegates of the Association in Gniana who had come to Oelhi. 

“ Ai'rived yesterday. Seen the telegrams sent to Sir Joseph. Assure 
YOU no conflict of opinion. Oidy misimdcrstanding which has been cleared 
up. Brought mandates from Hindu ai;d Moslem communities. Besides 
the Association supports the scheme. Ihrpid improvements are being 
done. No fear, the scheme will be altered. Planters are in a minority. 
An Indian representative will visit Guiana, examine conditions in the light 
of your report'Sanitation, Wages, Settlomoiit areas—before recommending 
a single coloni.st to leave India. Ihe se.lieme will be in contract form 
between the Governmont of India and the Guiana Government. The 
Council disi)Ci'so on 2()th. Sorry you cannot attend. But respectfully 
.I'Ciiue.st you to send opinion any conditions you may impose besides conditions 
precedent. The rejection of the scheme will damage progress of Indians 
in Guiana. Return passages for present rc.sidtMite—Trinidad rate or lower— 
being arr£|,nged. —Paiidy Mukudani.” 

And also the following telegram from l>r. Nnnan ; — 

“Just learned of your telegrams to Mes.srs. Saima, and Natosan. If 
liidiaiis arc not satisfied with the olfor to make emigration depend upon 
the repoit of the Indian rcpiosontation that all guarantees are being carried 
out in Guiana, the matter ends. As far a.s I am ooncorned 1 have done my 
best and even undertook at great health risk to return to Guiana to carry 
the scheino iiito otFect. OfUcials consider tliat your telegrams will cause 
its roiection. 1 do not think yon intended this. If you think the scheme 
siiould Ire carried out subject to adoption of your proposals and the iiroposals 
.md the report of Indian represei.tation, you ought to wii’O Messrs. Sarma 
and Natosan in fairness to your coimtiymon in Guiana. My Indian 
colleagues are greatly disappointed at this unexpected misunderstanding. 
The Committee meets at 3 o’clock on Tuesday ; if it adjourns the matter 
indefinitely I leave India and abandon the scheme as hopeless. ’ 

Mr. Pillay's Reply. 

Mr. Pillai wired in reply as follows :— 

“ Would gladly rocoinmeiid your scheme after our recommendations 
are carried out. Your promises must lie honoured by others. The past 
history makes us sceptical. While lands ,ue not yet ready and conditions 
ijot substantially improved and repatriation uoglootod the re-opening of 
emigratiou will not benefit resident or emigrating Indians. Personally I 
feel keen sorrow causing disappointment to so good and stalwart a 
champion of East Indians like you.” 

And there the matter rests now. 



The C. P, Dead-lock & After 

(Continued from Page 264) 

After the wholesale rejection of the budget by the Swarajists in 
the C. P. Council a Govt. Resolution was published at the end of March 
in the Central Provinces Gazette explaining the action taken by the 
Governor. After narrating the circumstances and discussing possible 
courses of action, the Kesolution says;— 

This emergency has arisen from the refusal of the Legislative 
Council to vote any demands. The power conferred with reference to 
expenditure on transferred subjects is thus more restricted than that 
conferred in regard to reserved subjects. In the former case an emer¬ 
gency must have arisen rendering the authorisation of expenditure 
necessary for carrying on of a department, in the latter all expendi¬ 
ture may be restored whicli i.s essential for carrying on the ordinary 
administration. In authorising expenditure His Excellency has observed 
the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget provision 
has for some years, owing to financial stringency, been curtailed to a 
minimum, and His Excellency has therefore certified the votabie ex¬ 
penditure in the.se subjects with the exception of some items which 
can be postjoued without serious detriment to the administration or 
loss to the provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand, His Excellency 
has been able only to authorise expenditure on the scale necessary for 
the carrying on of each department. Certain items which are classed as 
'new expenditure’ but which are really commitments of the Government 
in accordance with past practice, such, for instance, as grants to local 
bodies for general purposes, have been authorised, but other new ex¬ 
penditure proposed in the budget tor schemes of development cannot 
be authorised, and these schemes must be postponed till funds are 
voted for them by the Council. Such projects include the construction 
of several new roads and bridges in Berar, new educational buildings, 
the improvement of water-supply including boring operations, the 
District Health Officers’ scheme, the improvement of hospitals, the ap¬ 
pointment ol an Industrial Chemist, experiments tor the improvement 
of sugarcane and so forth. The postponement of these schemes must 
inevitably have the regrettable effect of arresting the development of 
the province, and the acton of the Legislative Council necessarily falls 
most heavily on the transferred subjects, where development is most 

required. Again, His Excellency the Governor is advised that he has 

no legal power to authorise the payment ot reasonable salaries to 
Ministers. The result of the refusal to vote salaries lor the Ministers 
is, therefore, that the office ot Minister cannot be filled, and His Ex¬ 
cellency has been obliged to take over temporarily the administration 
of the transferred subjects, the province lieing thus deprived of the 
most important advance towards self-government made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

Following these principles. His Excellency the Governor has 

ex tcised his statutory powers to authorise expenditure to the extent 

shown in the Appendix. The budget as introduced, excluding capital 
and debt heads, provided for an estimated revenue ol Rs. 5,3i,Si,ooo 
and an estimated expenditure of Rs. 5.29,36,000, thus giving a surplus 
of Rs. 2,45,000, Including the amounts now authorised, the provincial 
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expeaditure Mfill be reduced to Rs. 5,21,09,257. Tlie expenditure not 
chargeable to revenue will be reduced from Rs. 74,56,000 to Rs. 69,31,000. 

As a result of the action taken by His Excellency the Governor 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote 
any demands, the principal items omitted from the budget ate as follows ; — 

A—Reserved Subjects. 

Forests —Purchase of 5 elephants Rs. 22,500, Purchase of 2 hay 
presses Rs. 6000, Improvements of clerks' pay Rs. 5,500, Construction 
of new roads Rs. 75,000. Education (European Schools)—Grant to 
Christ Church Boys’ School, Jubbulpore, for Science equipment Rs. 4,000. 
Miscellaneous Departments—Preparation of an index figure of the cost 
of living Rs. 6.000. 

B—Translerred Subjects. 

General Administration—Salaries and travelling allowance of Ministers 
R-i. 74.9^8. Educ.ation —Equipment for the Engineering School Rs. 5000. 
Conversion of twenty lower division posts to upper division in the 
Subordinate Educational Service Rs. 4,000. Extension of female edu¬ 
cation Rs. 4,311. Grants to local bodies for compulsory primary education 
Rs. 10,000. Contribution to the Victoria Technical School, Bombay, for 
the training of twelve Central Provinces students Rs. 2400. Medical — 
Health propaganda work in Berar Rs. 2,403, Grant to the Muir Memo¬ 
rial Hospital. Nagpur, for buildings Rs. 5,000 Provision for the treatment 
of venereal diseases Ks- 2,000. Grants fur dispensary buildings'Rs. 2,500. 
Grants for quarters for Medical Subordinates Ks. 14,000. Public Health 
—Grant to the Distict Council, Amraoti, towards the Health Officer’s 
Scheme Rs. 10,000. Improvement of water-supply in the rural areas 
Rs. 10,000, Agriculture —provision for sugarcane experiments Rs. 15.000. 
New pant and agricultural iinplememts for demonstration purposes 
Rs. 10,000. Oil engine and pumps lor Damoh farm Rs. 3,500. Industries 
—Appointment of an Industrial Chemist and .staff Rs. 15,500. Civil 
Works— Quarters for the Sub-Divisional Oflicev, Public Woiks Department, 
Ellichpur Rs 8,900. Additions and alterations to the District Court-house 
at Wardha Rs. 20,000. New building for the Anglo-Vernacular School 
hostel at Morsi Rs, 20000. Now building for the Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Mungeli Rs, 17,500. Additions and alterations to the High School 
building, Bilaghat Rs. 11,000. Additions and alterations to the Model 
High School hostel, Jubbulpore Rs. 30,000. Hostel for the Angio-Verna- 
culav Middle School, Muriizapiir Ks. 20,000, New building for the 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Murtizapur Ks. 20,000, Extension of the Akola 
High School hostel Rs. i 3 ,odo. Raising in class of the Digras Pusad 
road Rs. 40,000. Improvement of the ghat on the Malkaput-Buldana 
road Rs. 20,000, Causeway over the Adan river on the Dai'wha-Yeotmal 
road Rs, 15,000. Submerged bridge over the Cbenakoli river ou the 
Darwha-Digras road Rs. 15,000. Construction of a bridge on the El ichpur- 
Anjangaon road R-'. 20.000. Submerged bridge on the Yeotmal-Wun 
road, Ks, 20,000, Grant to Distdet Council, Amraoti, for raising in class 
of the road from Warud to Wardha Rs. 30.000. Grant to the District 
Council, Amraoti, for construction of the Pohora-Chandur Railway road 
Rs. 18,000, Reserve for unforeseen major works, reduced from Rs. 72,000 
to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 22,000, Investigation of water-supply project > Rs. 10,000. 
Boring operations in Amraoti district for water-supply Rs. 13,000. 
New tools and plant reduced from Rs. 88,000 to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 3^,000. 
MislEllaneous —Grant to Jalgaon Municipal Committee Rs. 4000. Re¬ 
serve for transferred departments Rs, 1,50,000. Loans and Advances 
BY THE Provincial Government —Provision for a loan to the Nagpur 
Municipal Committee Rs. 4,50,000. 
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Government Propaganda Against Swarajiits 

The situation created in the Central Provinces by the Swranoists 
by throwing out the whole Budget in the Council placed Government 
in a fix. The Governor no doubt exorcised in full the statutory powers 
conferred on him by the Government of India Act and the Government 
was carried on along the old autocratic linos without the showy gilding 
of a Council or Ministers. The two Ministers handed over charge of 
their offices on March 27thi and the Governor then took up the 
temporary administiation of the transferred subiects after certifying that 
an oinorgoncy bad arisen. The Soerotaiy of Suite’s sanction wivs sought 
for an o.xtra Indian l^xcuutivc Councillor to do the work of the 
Ministers- A dissolution of the Council and the ordering of a new 
election would have followed the impasse into which the Council had thrown 
the Government but it appears that the lical Government was advised by 
higher authorities to temporise atid wait and watch tho .Swaraiist 
ntovomcrits. 80 long as the country was strong in support of the 
8 war.i.iist, a new election of courso woubl give tlicm a greater triumph, 
and (lovorinncnt could not take up the challenge. Instead of doing this 
the tloverinuGiit earned on through its publicity department a huge 
propaganda ostensibly for educating the electorate but really and secretly 
to undermine the Swarajist influonoo and lesson their chance of success 
in tlio forthcom.ng elections. 

A coraniunication No. 151 C., of the 1st April 1924, from the Chief 
Secretary to the Govornmont of the Coutral I’rovinoes and Bcrar runs 
thus;— 

‘I iim (lirccteil to issu- the fo'lowing ins(i'U'‘iintis fogiiiiliiig measufcs to he takiiii 
in oi’.ler lo bring homo to tiie olccuiratc as far as possiUa; i.lio effect o): tins obstmclive 
policy fcllowol by the fiwiiraj ptiny in tlic l,!‘gih.ativ.! tlouiic)!. 

After ropvoiliuting in full tho rules govoruiug tho conduct of Govorii- 
mciit sorvarits in roltr ion to iiolities, the coinnmnioation goes ou to say:— 

‘ft will l,c obicrvc'l that whilst U.')V<'rmii'!nt. strvauis may not interfere or use their 
lUlliiime-.t in tlection to the Legislative (louncii aadslionlil, asfai as iwssible, ivrnvin from 
iiciking any rercivliO' to iiersonatities or parties or in-livhluais, ttfy are at liberty to ilelV-n.l 
aUil I'xpiaiii in puhlic tiie policy of ibe tJovernmeut to remove misapprehensions, 
eorreet mis-staicuutits ,au<l rctiile Uisleya! amt sislii.ioii.-. propagauila. They may explain 
tlie reason why tiiiugi are rlone, reason whieii uinhalics ilceisious ami arguments 
against tho proposals which lliey eonsiiler will be <L‘irimenTa! to the welfare of the 
eouiilry (vide paragrapl, f l of •loi.H Select tlomuiitlee’s report ou tlia (loveriiment of 
India Biil). Taking sneii .action it will not be pi,ssil>.o lo refrain from making 
l•|•fel•ouee to tlie itrogcamme of pai+iciilar parties. I!ut eari'i slnmhl be taken to avoid 
ns far as possible pei'aoimliUes. 

Distribution of (,-arietH. 

. ‘ But when an election is declare.!, care miisl be taken to give no gruuml for 
tlie suggiistiim tha, any tiotiou is taken with the object of iniluiineing tlie etectorate 
in faveiir of or tigaiusl any indivkluai ciiudidales. Thu brisul tispeots of the eff.tcts 
of the policy of olistiu.itive action of tlic Swaraj jiarty members in tlie J,egisiative 
t'ouneil liave lieeii stated in tlic speech of his Kxceileiiey the (lovernor tit IChaiulwa 
on the 2(i Maicli l.asi, an e.xti’aet froiu wliieh lias a!reiid,v been issued as I'ub.iuity 
J.e.nllet no, !I7, Tins should i'orm riie basis of propagaudii to be coiiduct.cd in your 
ilisuicr.. In a.ldiiion, itntaiu Ycriiacuhtr haillets liave alivii.ly bism ilisliilmte.l ami 
it is proposes! to issue otliers from time to time. It Is for you ti deei.le tlie most; 
suitable ilislributio i of tliesu icallels in aceordaiiee witli instructions given. 

‘It any olHccr .Icsiros lo obtain other particular publication or special iiifomi- 
ution on any particular ))oiut, lie stioulil aiUlress the Chief fieci'etary who will 
eudiavonr to meet the denmud. 
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Hpokcn words more powerful. 

‘ 'VVkii'ijt dif.tTiljUl:on of nieh leaflets may serve a useful purpose, Ibc local Gov- 
entmeut lelievfs tli.at tl.e spobcn word is a more poweiful iiitlutiioe tliaii the writtdi 
word. I am tliciei'ore to slate that you and your subordinates should give special 
attcjitlon 10 this matter of oral expiauatioii. It should be legarded as oue of the 
ijtost Impojfant duties to discuss the present titufdioti at evening meetings with 
villagets in camp. In nshlit'on, arriuigcmcnts should be made to hold spieial ineetutgs 
or small daibats at talisil 1 (tid-ouarteie and either suitable ctnti’fs. Such action may 
b(! b(:st. taken hy yen ami suli-i ivisional e.fliceus auel if you consider that selected 
tahsi'ilars ciin he similarly tmp.'oytel, you slieuhl take aetiem aeeordiiigiy. If you 
elesire also assistiiiicc of sideeteil ofHeers of other departments, y ou ai‘e authorised to 
make your ariaiigements elirect with them. 

liitcouiage Non-Ofllciiil Organisations. 

‘ Wliilst tufli proiagauda by Goveninuiit eflieteis may bo. expected to he'p to 
bring home to the elieaornte tlie; evil (fleets eif tl.e action erf lie hwaiaj laily, ii 
IS most desi.iable that s'milar proimgrinela si ouhl be undertakeri by nono fticia] 
oigunisaliotis or other in n-eflictal agmey willing (o uneli'ilakc such uoik by piovi- 
slon of material for \iidpagaiuia and such other assistance ris may suggest itself.” 

Here is a sample of a vdopagaiida leaflet (translated from the 
V criiaratlar) : — 

Did yon vote; last November for Mr.to represent y'Oit in the Legd-hitive 

tlouncil !it; N’agpur 7 

ilid ho oxphiiii to you the naitiie eif the weak that is done in the Ligislative (lotmeil 7 
Did he do this by speeehes or wrilings ? Or (h'd he treat you as not worthy of having 
t he trutli put befoi'e you > 

Did he trll you he was going to ustt your vote to tty and ruin you, by provouting 
the Govcrninriiti from doing ai! tho-e tilings whleh are nceesfaiy for your l.oa'll', eottil'oti 
nnil p'ooptrily and oven for your veiy life? 

Dill he not indeed try to ruin yon )iy voting against the btidget ,i 

Knr is it not the budget widcli provides the Unvt-innieut willi nioiity wlieroby 
roads, bi'idgi'S and I.tiildings mo made and irp-airot ; hospitals and schools ate built 
and maintained; medical riltel is given, iiiid plague, eholeia, snialidox, tiiaharia and 
‘ biidmaslics ’ aic ai roslcd and suit to jail after convlciion; erime is put down and 
your lives, Iiouses, eaft.e and crops arc in'otrcled ; canals and tanks ate otiiistnicted, 
and t.akavi iomis are ailvauccd to cultivators? 

Again, thd he not vole agaijcsi four Hills which the Government wauled to inf roduce 
and niiike into law'? Jttd he not also do this without, ever eoiisidciing the good or 
evil of llie (pieslions or making any remarks about them? Was there then no good 
in tltese Hills? 

One of thf'fC flills wtis designed to I'aeilitalc primary cdiieidinn. Is he thin 
tipi osod to priniaiy'edurjil loll 7 Did lie tell you he was going to vote again,st primaiy 
education, so tlull, your sons and daughters may i.e keiit ni bliiiilness and ignoianee, 
and tiien wliin lie l.as got bwitraj lie will be able to ride over you more easily ? 

What w.'is wi ong w ith I he Madak-Smoking I'll), ortho Weights and Measiiics Hill? 
Why did he vole against these Hills ' bs he tin enemy of tlie ptop'e, defcimined to reject 
any nicas.uirs propoBcd for the jteople’s good ? 

Was not the Tenancy Ameiidiiient Act. entirely good ? Did it, not provide for sjitcial 
proti eiion of the tenant in I I.e matter ot taiiuie to pay ret.t ? Why then did IMr , . . 
vote against tld.s measure? l)o(s lie indeed want to see the feniuils’ iaiid soJi! i'.|) to pay 
forariears of rent? Is he a ‘ bania ? ’ Would he wish to thrive on the misfoiluiies 
of the poor 7 

Siicli was (lie (lovoiiimciit propagai'da. It helped not only to accj'buto 
feelit gs mote deeply, hut also ntttdc the Coven nicnt the laiiehin.g-stoelc 
of the piovir.ce. (I hi.'! piopagai.da iritiy 1.:n lihened to the one staitcd in 
hjehar duiing’ the h'iiiha rc,giine when the viitiics of diink were extolled 
in a I'tihlie ptoclainatiori in a .I’oliete Gazette .sayiiig that all great men, 
from h'hahespearc and Xapolean downwards, had flavoured diinlting, ai.d 
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that far from being an evil, alchohol saved a good deal of the poor man’s 
cost of food aa it inhibited hunger! ! 

Such \)ropaganda went on for months, hlarly in May a leaflet was 
issued under tVio caption ; “Does the Swarai party deserve the country’s 
confidence’’ ? This leaflet indulged in such gross and humiliating mis¬ 
representations that oven the C. P. Moderates, who wore to benefit 
under the Government scheme, felt it revolting and protested against 
it. AVe are told that “ when the British came, they found the people 
ignorant, oppressed and frightened” and that they were hilling one 
another like ravening wolves. “Those who tell you”, says one sontenoe,' 
that men wore happy in the earlier day.s before them are liars’’. We 
(iomo across fi’Ciiuontly such choice expre.^sions as “foolish”, “lies” etc. 
If the ,Swarajists exaggerated the evils of the pi'csent system of Govorn- 
rocut, these Government propagandists with unblushing mendacity exaggerated 
the benefits of British Kaj in a language fit only for Bedlam I 

Another production of the Piihlicity department of the Government 
came to light in tlio middle of Juno. It is entitled “Strong Gommon- 
.sense” and refers to the strong commonsonso of a cultivator who is 
made, in a long imaginary interlocutory, to understand the blessings of 
the Reformed (,'ouueil Government more than the Swarajist M. L. Cs 
whom the leaflet \ras meant to discredit. As a piece of stupid per¬ 
formance, a.s laughable as it is jejune, it boats all the rest. It is too long 
and too nonsensical to be quoted here, but the curious may .search for 
it ill the C. F. pajiers (vide Hitubada, June 25th). 

Swarajist Activities in the C. P. 

On the part of the ,Swarajists, however, aotlung seems to have been done 
after the break-down of the Council, Mr. Itao of Bilaspur had for ' 
.some time been giving out that their next stop would bo disobedience 
of orders of the tiovt, in matters relating to the trainsfcrrod subjects, 
lie throateiiod t'.) start a Board as f.lio supremo authority for a parallel 
Goverumont in the TransfoiTed departments, but it remained only a 
threat, It meant in reality suspension of taxes and civil disobedience. But 
the people were not prepared for this, as the Swarajist himself knew. 
Mr. Kao argued that the British Parliament had abdicated its authority 
in favour of the electorates in respect of the tvausi'orred subjects, and 
it would be intra constitutional if they refused to obey an authority 
which might bo substituted for the Ministers. 

Put the potutioii of the Bwarajists thonisclvos were hanging in the 
lialanco, and the happenings at .Tuhu kept them on the tcntoi-liooks of 
.suspense. The iBo of Mahatma Gandhi in the political horizon was looked 
upon with great a\ipi-ehousion by the G. 1’. Swarajists, for there was 
not much love los’, between them and the politics of the Mahatma. Alter 
the decision.s of the .lului Conference between tlio Swarajist loaders 
and AT. Gaiidlii wa,s publislicd, (see p. 6 OI) a general mooting of the Nagpur 
Provincial Swaraj I'arty was bold at Nagpur on May 25tli and natuyally 
attracted much atiiontioii. The mysterious way.s in which the Central Province,s 
Govcrmiient had been carrying on propaianda for the purpc.se of 
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■aiideriniiiiiig the inflnence of the Swarajists was thoroughly discussod. The 
•meeting •was presided over by Dr. Moonjee, who had returned from 

Bombay the previous day after long deliberations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Messrs Das and Nehru also attended the meeting. 

After Dr. Moonjee had narrated his expeiioncos at Bombay and told 
them how the loaders had arrived at their impoi’tant decisions, the members 
from the moffussil explained the subtle ways in which the Govt, officials 
belonging to the various departments were trying their utmost to mobilise 
their forces for the impending second fight with the Swarajists at 
the next general election, and how pressure was being brought to 
bear upon all classes of people by officials in the district. Several 

proposals were made and steps suggested for counteracting Government pro¬ 
paganda. The meeting then unanimously resolved to create a Pub¬ 
licity Bureau of their own to take immediate steps to counteract 
official propaganda by issuing leaflets and earring on a vigorous agitation 
through the provincial press and otherwise. It was also resolved to 
organise at the earliest possible date a provincial tour to explain to 
the electorate all the methods with which the bureaucracy was strenuously 
attempting to misguide them. 

Much discussion then followed regarding the Das-Nehru statement, 
'J'he following resoliitiou was unanimously adopted ; 

“ This meeting of the Nagpur Provincial Swaraj Party heartily 
approves of the principle of Non-Co-operation based on self-reliance and 
resistance to the bureaucracy as defined in the statement issued by 

Deshbandhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nehiu in reply to Mahatmaji’s 

statement, and generally appT'ovos of the programme of work both outside 
and inside the Council as suggested therein subject to its approval by 
the All-India Swaraj Party.’’ 

This resolution was meant to counter the Government plans 
of discrediting the Swarajists by introducing into the Council certain 
beneficial measure,s and thus placing the Govt, in a dilemma. Having adopted 
the Das'Nehi ii statement the party could change their previously settled 
I'olicy of consistent and persistent destruction to all official measures, good, 
bad or indifl’orent, and could, without .stultifying themselve.s, avoid incuriing 
the displeasure of the electorate by entering into all the Select Com¬ 
mittees to 'which such beneficial measures were likely to bo referred to. 

By adopting the following resolution regarding capturing of Muni¬ 
cipalities and other local bodies, the party then .attempted to avoid any 
conflict with the other section of the Congress organisation :— 

‘All Swaraj Party organisations should try to capture Municipalities 
and other local bodies in co-operaliou with local Congress organisations.’ 
The meeting then resolved to raise large funds for carrying on an elec¬ 
tioneering campaign. 

Similarly, wiih the propaganda carried on by the Government and 
the whole administrative miichinery at their command, the Berar Swaraj 
Party decided to hold an All-Berar Elector,?’ Conference at Amraoti 
in the month of July wherein the future programme 'and policy 
of the Swarajists will be detailed. No further developments worth 
recording took place up to July last. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

Bengal Legislative Council 

J N U J B Y—M B. C 11 1 9 B i . 

Iho first session of the J^'ccord Kefornied Coundl of Bengal met at 
the Town Hall on Tuesday the 22i d Jaimaiy at 3 in the afternoon 
for the taking of oaths. The Hon. Mr. II. K. A. Cotton presided. 
The Swaiaiist members occupied the left wing of the Presidential chair 
with the Irideper.deiits sitting in a group on their left, while the Constitu¬ 
tionalists and non-ofhoial European members were seated on the right of the 
President, the officials occupying the front seats. Most of the Swarajist 
members wore clad in white Khoddar. Babu Anil Baran Boy was in loin¬ 
cloth and Babu Satkariputi Boy bare-foote<l. The Nationalists were either 
dressed in ihuH and cha) kan or dhuU ai d chodar, with the exception of their 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarty, dressed in frock coat. Mi'. C. E. Das, with 
Mr. B. Chakravarty on his left and Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose on his right, 
sat on the front keeping his party in the rear and in the flanks. Babu 
Eurendra Nath Boy, Deputy President of the last Council, preferred to 
take his seat with the Swarajists and chose an obscure corner. 

The President entered the hall puin tually at 3 and took his seat when 
all the members .stood up to greet him. After this the two Ministers, the 
Hon’blo Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huii and the Ilon’blo Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi 
were sworn in, followed by the official members. Tlie Secretaiy then 
called the other Menibeis one ly one. All proceeded to the President’s 
table aid took the oath, the ceremoiiy eliding with a shake of hands 
with the President. When Mr. C. B. Das was taking the oath, he, 

an avowed destroyer of the King’s constitution to swear allegiance to 
the King, was cheered with derisive clappings coming from the Independent 
gi'oup. Babu Satharipati with bare feet and Babu Anil Baran in his 

loin-cloth attracted much attention. 

Of the 47 elected Swarajist members, 44 attended and took the o.ath, 
of whom 24 were Hindu out of a total of 21^ Hindu Swarajists, and 20 
Mus.salmans out of a total of 22 Mussalman Swarajists. The Council was 
then adjourned till the next day. 

The Governor’s Opening Speech. 

On the 23rd -Taimary, the Governor, if. h. Lord Lyttoir, formally 
opened the Council and in doing so delivered a long speech surveying 
the political situation, specially dwelling on the political crisis which has 
iuiseii on the entry of the Swarajists in the field, and justifying the 

arbitrary action of his Govorimient in arresting yieople right and loft 

under the old hateful Kegulatiou HI of 1813. Said Hi.s Excelleney 

Hy (lowfli''0 lit'lp forwiU'd the atiainmcnt oE ivspfniM'n'c Govermneiit in t.tiis cnimfi^f 
is pvoporlioueil tu the sup)ii>rt whieli I can veceiv,- frem this Coiinei', aad the siippojt. 
vliioh gentlemen lire likely to give me will be (leteriiiined by the coaeept ion you enteitaiii 
<f tluT proper liractioiis of Ibis Coimcil. Piuler siieli a ennatitutioii as you aspire 
tf' y osscEs it is not the t’unef'on oE the l.egi>huin‘o to govern. That is the Euiietion oE 
ti l' Executive. The \uimaiy fuitction ot the I.igislaluve is to iletermine the character, 
j ot the pet oiiue but the ehaiacter, oE the exeruiivf anil li.av iig ilcteniiineil it to suplioit 
i! so long as it piesoi ves that cliaraoler. That Eorm ol constitution can only work so 
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long iis the po itjca! opinion ol r.lie country is organised into oiear.'y <letinod groups 
or parties. A genera! election then becomes a contest between the different groups 
foi' tire right to rletejinino the character of tlie executive. 

'J'he obstacle to complete responsible Government in India to-day is not so much 
tlie defective form of the existing constitution as tlie defective formation and mobi isation 
of po'itica! opinion, iso long as tire votere ami tlie candidates for election regard thcnisclve 
as individual niiits free to vote according to tlie dictates of their personal consciences 
and in the absencj of recognised leaders who can count on the support of their 
i'o.lowers, respousih e Government on the representative principle cannot be e.stablished. 
It was that condition whicli maile the s ilectiou of the lirst Ministers so difficult ami which 
rendered it equa'ly difficult for the Ministers when selected to serve the Legislature to 
which liny were responsihlc. The work of the late Ministers in partially organising 
their followers ami the arrival on the seene during the last election of a definitely org.anised 
po.itical party witli an .aoknowicilgod leader have carried us a long way forward a'ong 
the road to the desireil goal. It will be your task, gentlemen, in the Council whioli i 
am opening to-day by still furtber eonso.idaking the po'itieal grou|is to wliieli you belong 
to impi'ove the woi'king of onr representative macliineiy. 

Jilectioii of Ministers. 

Wiien till! resu ts of the recent e'cctioii in llenga! bee.ame known it w.as apparent 
that the party which liad secur.-d tlie majority of the elected seats was not a party 
which acknowledged the leadership of the existing Ministers and it was for this 
leason and this reason a’ouo i.liat I ncccpteil their resignations. As you know, 
f then invited the leader of what ap|ieared to be the largest pai'ty to accept I'esponsibi.ity 
for the transferred departments. 'I'hat invilalion was dcclinoil, because it is at present 
a principle of that party to accept no responsihilit.y and to oppose all Goveruments 
inilil the form of the coiistiiutioii has been a.tereil. 1 sluill not on this occasion say 
anything about the merits of that- policy. I am on'y now concerned with the cousoquenccB 
of it. Since I could not secure .Ministers from that party, and since Government by 
opposition is the very negation of rcsponsilile Government, I select ed my new Ministers 
from among those who believed tbat the best way of acliieving tJie end wliieit is 
desired Vy al! is not to refuse but to accept responsibility, not to destroy the foundntious 
hut 1,0 build upon t.lietii, not to olistruct but to eoiistruet. That will be tlie {loliey of 
the Ministers who iiee pfed offloe, as it was tlie po'iiy of my late Ministers, and if al! 
those who believe in th.at policy will sink their personal diflercneos and subordinate 
tlieir disagreements on minor matters to the seiyicc of this one great principle wltieli 
(licy have, in common, the present Government will liave sufficient votes in tliis (,’ouue.il 
to carry out its po iey during 1 lie next 3 years, and to advance in that time atipreoiab’y 
nearer to tlio goal wliicli we all desire to reae.li. But williont organisation, without 
pai'ty discipline, without loyalty to parly leaders, there will be no progress. 

I'liroughout, tlie sessions of tills l!oiineil tlicre will be only one main issue before 
you, naiuo.y, wjietlier you will side witli the party of obstruction or wliutlier you will 
side witli tlie party of construction. If tlie object of botii is tlie same, namely, the 
aUainment of full responsible (ioveriiineiit, their methods of obtaining it .'ire fundamentally 
different. One proposes lo show tliat within existing limits partially resiioiisihie 
(joverumrnt can be made to work so sueeessfu'ly tliat there will be no danger in 
removing the limits, tlie otticr proposes to sliow t.liat partialiy responsible (iovernment is 
unworkable but can unfortunately by ttiat means alone convince no one that full responsi¬ 
ble Ciovcrnment will work any better. It is for you lo eiioose wliieli is likciy to 
be tlie more successful, but <lo not forget tliat wbatever may bo the immediate subject 
on wliici;, you will vole, every division will in reality be taken on that issue. 

-lleviva! of Hcvolutionary^ t'onspiracy. 

Gent emeu, there is one other subject to which you will probab y expect me to 
refer because it is one on 'whicIi this Couuci] is entitled to some explanation from 
the Head of the Executive Uovernmeut. When proroguing the last Council I made 
an announcenient which probably siiritriseil the luetnbcrs as well as the genera: pub ic. I 
reminded them of the bitter experience witieh this J’rovince liad liad of political crime in the 
past ; 1 warned them that (iovernment possesseii evidenex! of tlie revival of a revo utionary 
conspiracy and that young men were again being trained to oonirait robbery and 
murder iu the belief that they were thereby serving their country. I announced that, 
the Government would take whatever steps might be necessary to suppress this dangerous 
movement, and I appealed for iiublic supppiort- in the measures we might adojit. That; 
was all I was able to say at tliat time and in the absence of ilelinite evidence many 
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[KM't'Oiiii may havu fouiirj it to bc.ieve tlmt the rocoiu daoDitioB wUicli bad been 

committed had any political tnotivc or had been inspired by any revolutionary organiBation. 
Kecent events have unhappi y proved the justitication of the warning and must have 
convinced every thinUing man and woman tliat there are stil! in ISenga! misguitled 
intlivitlua'.s wlto belivve that po itical aspirations can bi'st be realisisl by ineaiis of 
asBassinalion and wlio consider it an act of pairiotisin to murder piominent officn k. 
No sane person is lilvely to believe that the autliors of these crimes are jro ated fanatics 
who liave conceived a personal liatrcd of their intended victim atid liave ac.iuired 
their foieigu weap\ni!'‘ wilitfint the aid of associates, ICvm'yone in ilenga hnows on.y 
too well the hind of intiueuce which is brought to bear on thesis impressionsiblc young 
students, the kind of literature by which tiieir minds arc inllamed, tlie kind ol oi ganisa- 
tion which supp 'ts them with tlie weapons which they poss'ss and trains them 
in tlieir vise. 

Iteguialiou III and ArreBts. 

Now, it is the iniivei’sal experience of a'l tiovernments that are confronted witli 
organised and revo uiionnry conspiracies of this cliaracter lliat they cannot be 
fcuiniressed by means of the ordinary law. It is not iiecu tar to India. Almost every 
European country lias at one time or ano'.lier had tliis e.'tperfenc.'. Every E.vecutive 
Government so siluateil is obl’gcd to oVitain the sanction of its I.egislature to the 
use of emergfuey nieasuics. That wits the exiierirnce of the (lovenunent of Itengal 
in the jiast. When tiny liad to re y on the ordiiiaiy law tlie revolutionary move- 
ineuis llotivislied ; when liny weic armed witli the cniergeney' powei's of tlic Defence 
of India Act it was vflective'y suiipresscd. If any doubt could exist on tins iioiiit 
it bits veeeutly lieeii removed by the pubiicaljou of tlie reminiscences of the Oder 
levo'ulionarios who u|)enly boivsled of the lie'jiessiless of the (levernmeut wiieu it 
had only the ordinary Jaw to rely upon. Tiic power of internment suppres.svd tiie 
Inoveineul and tins very signif.cant fact should be remembered tliat tliougli ovei 
1,200 men to iiiteriied have been subseiiiicutiy released no allegation lias ever been 
made tliat any man liad been delained who was not in fact couiieoted with llie 
revolutionary movement. 

Thai the movLineiii has been revived within Hie liibt year no one can now 
doubt, and the only iiuestiim to lie considered is how it is to lie dealt with. Jt 
IB no party quvMion. All partioB in this I'oiinci!, 1 am convinced, are eiitially 
anxious to save llei gal from another outhreak of violent revolutionary crime. Tlie. 
suggestion tliat Government are tiyiiig to hamper the activities of the Congress 
laity or the tSwiiraiya I'any, was arresting tlieir mcnibers, is of course entirely 
without foundation and statements to that effect do not deceive any one. The 
(iovei'iinieut has no qua'tcl with tliosc parties. Violence is, I believe, cijually con¬ 
demned by botli of them anil in the BUp\>rvssion of organised violence Government, 
jB as much entitled to tlieir Bupport as to that of any other party. There arc as 
I liiivc exp'iiiniil ini'y two alteniaiivrs open to us, one is to allow the rcvolulioii- 
ary conspiracy to continue, to jierniil. robbery and iiuiviler to be planned and content 
ouvsrives witli tlie j uiiisliment of those who comniif them when they can be captured, 
to a'.ow ilie minds of iiniiiTssiouablc young men fresh fiom col,ego with cagei- 
impulsive natuics ai d hearts allame with righlious patrioUe. feivour to be poisoned 
by the vevolutionaiy virus, to risk the ivis of our scrvautti and even tliosc ol 
innocent iiicu iii the Btriet, lo send the assassins to the gallows and a low lltose 
who have perverted them, trained ilrni, armed them and sent them out upon their 
buidun’s work lo lurk in the background, unscathed, and to prepare li,sts i f fresli 
victims—that is one jiolicy, tiiat is wdiai is i-uphemistica'ly tlescribed as relying on 
judicial proc.iediiigs. It is a po icy which we liave unliesitating y rejected. Tlie othei 
polu'V is to emp'oy emcigency measures, (o strike swittly and unhesitaiiugly at the 
leaders, to stop the poison at its souiee, to use exceptional powoi'b never intended 
fin normal coiiditilms lo such men on'y as have p ac'd tlieinselves beyond tin- pa'e 
of the onliuary 'aw. t told the members of tlio last ('ouiicil tliat wn would nol, 
liesitate to employ Midi lurasures-tlie on'y oncB tliat liave proved effective in tiie 
past—if the occasion shou'il arise. The occasion has arisen and we have dea't with 
ii promptly villiout waiting for the poison to sp-ead. If any' member of this 
Gouncil can suggest a better melbod than tlie one we liave adopteil for dea'ing witli 
the situation, we slia'l be g’ad lo hear it. Looking at t.lie resolutions vvhidi have 
been tabled liowever for this wsision, the on'y contribution to our difficulties vvliioh 
I can discovei' is a pnviositl tliat we should to'caac tlie men who lialcli the plots 
and coiit.ut ouisihe- wi ll hanging the men wlio carry liieiu oui. 
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I have noj the slightest ilouht that the who'e public opinion of Bengal woukl 
support us in the action we tiave taken if only they knew alt the facts which are 
known to us. Unfortunately we cannot plact them in possession of that kno.vledgo 
but they .are ontitlcil to some guarantee that we have made no mistakes in the 
individuals whon wc have selected. Alter all it is only human to err and we do 
tint claim to be iintiume from the possibility of error. With tlia best iutctitions in 
the world and with the best informal ions, we arc not infaiiible and wlicrc our mis¬ 
take would ineau depriving an innoc'H'. man of bis liberty sonit check on oui- o.vn 
iiulgmcnt is rciiuircil. 1 do not lielieve that any member of tliis Council would 
ask for the release of flic iueii, wliom we liave arrcstcii .and interned, if ire believed 
that tliey were gnil'y of organising robbery and murricr. Remember these mm aro 
not detained foi' tlieir political opinions. Wc .are in no way concerned wdtii 
their opinions but on'y witli the tnetlnxls tliey employ to attain their object. In 
order, liicrcfore, to safcguanl ourselves against error and to provide the public wir.ii 
some giiarau1;ee lliat we liave not abused tlie po.vers wc [lossess, we have submitted 
tlie who'e of our case to tlie impaiiia! examination of two .Indges. These .ludges 
liave examined tlie material wc liave put before them and liave inform id us, (1) 
tliat tlie existenca of a revolntioiiarv conspiracy is clearly estab islu'ril, (2) that the 
■cvidenc! is sufficient to prove ac ive pai'ticipation in tliat eonspii-acy in tlie case 
of every man wliom wc liave detained liy the use of Reguiatio.i III of 1818. 

I trust tliat Uie Council will seriously consider tlie information tiiat I h.ave 
giweu tlicm and will support tlie (> iveniin'iit in tlieir effii.is to save Benga! from 
reverting to the horrible experiences of 1412-1916 and incurring the reproacii of the 
wliolc civilised world tliat tlie cause of Indian nariona’ism is stained witli blood. 

This speech only aggnavatsd the impending crises, and it showed 

how much Lord Lytton was in the hollow of the hands of his Executive 
which was fighting for dear life to strangle and stitlo the rising voice 
of nationalism in Bengal. His Excolloncy then ended with a long-wind id 
peroiation on “L.iw and Order” to which ho wanted the Council’s support. 

Election of Deputy President. 

After tlis Excellency had left the Council the election of the Deputy 
President of the Council took yla.-c. Major Hassnn Suhrawardy was declared 
elected by a majority of 51 votes against his two rivals Mr. Surendra 
Nath Koy (29) and Khan Bahadur Musharulf Ilossain (4). Major 

Suhrawardy received the congratulations of the President. The Council 
then adjourned till the next day. 

On the Council meeting on the 24th, after Mi‘. J. M. Sen Gupta 
had taken his oath of allegiance, the President announced that His 
Excellency the Governor had approved of the election of Major Hassau 
Suhrawardy as the Deputy President of the Council. The following 
Xianel was next formed to fireside at meetings of the Council in the 

absence of the President and the Deputy President: — 

Kumar Shib Shokhareswar Koy, Sir W. Carey and Messrs. S. N. 
Roy and J. N. Basu. Mr. S. N. Roy expressed his inability to serve. 

Amendment of Standing Order. 

Maulvi Emdadul Huq (Swairijist) asked for leave to mjve a reso¬ 
lution for the amendment of Standing Order 60. He said that under 
that Standing Order no member could ask more than 12 questions 
at one session of the Council. This rule did not prevail in the 

Legislative Assembly or in any other Provincial Council. The motion 
was carried with the support of .Swai’ajist members. 

Release of Regulation III. Prisoners 

Mr. .J, M. Sen Gupta (Swarajist) then moved the following resolution :— 

“ This Council recommends to the Government that all ijolitieal 
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prisoners of and belonging to Bengal, detained wider Bengal Regula¬ 
tion HI 1818 , be forthwith released.” Ho said : — 

It, dill not i-ciniirti many words Id f.e!! i)eo|di:, partieiiLai'ly the persons who 
be’oiigcd to a Irce ooniiti-y, (raferring 1.0 Iris Eiig.ish I'rieuds), tliat it was against 
all prineipics of a Iri'c and danocratic State to keep pp-rsons imprisoned withirut 
placing them befon a court of law and allowing them to cross-examine the witnessis 
who were pvoduecil against them to test whether they weic actually telling the 
trnlli or not. In Kng and during the war even Ibe (jcrinau spies had tire benctit 
of a trial even lliouglr Ircforc a e.ourt-martia', Tliey had ihe i’iglit (:o bo represented 
by eouUKf'l, the riglit 10 emss-examine the witnesses and tlrey liad even tlic right 
ill lie lie lUittfd hy tlial court if afler eross-exaiiiiiiatiou it was loimd that there 
was not .-.iiffieient eviilcnee against, them. 

What I wou'il ask tlie members of this House and partieu'avly my Knglish 
fiicuils ; wliat would they tliiiik of any Britisli Uovei'uineuf, liowevev strong it inigiit be, 
if tlii'v imiii'ison 15 o;- 17 Kng isliracn and keep tiieni in detention without trial.' IJo 
they I'liiuk that suoli a Governinent wuu’d Ire worth a inoraent's pnreha.se or would 
last, even for 21 tioui's We liave bei'ii rod repea eilly tliat. the beginnings of ii 
free and drmoei'ivic provernment liave IvjiMi uuuic in fndia, and we iiavv a taste 
Ilf it liy tlio iiiiimsiniiuenl of these 17 Bengalis witliout a trial ! There was a 
tiovernment of India resolution of tlie liilli bci louilrcr 1U21 wliieii said that Bengal 
llesolution III nil 18 18 slion'd not be app'ied fo Bengal or in any other proviuc; and 
iluU its app'icatiim shiiu'il be limited to that pariicu'ar tract of .India—the inllammablc 
.frontier. As ear.y as March 11122 aiier a resolution wliicIi tlie speaker understood was 
carried in tlie Conueil of .state mowd by tiie lligiit JImi’ble Sj'iniva,sa Sa.stri, a 
(lommitreo with Dr. Tej Bidi.adur Sajiru ns Dliairman wa.s appointed to consider 
the repressive Jaws aii.l make rceomuiendatious as to llieir repea' or innendment. 
Tiiat Committee considered tbe repressive laws and snbmittfHl its report. At the 
end of tliat repint, the L'oinmiUce ileHnite y said that the apjilieatinn of the Bengal 
Begu ation Ill of 1818 s'lonld be coniiifd on'y to the iullauunab'e part of tin; 
Kronticr of. India and tbat. it should never In; npplicd to Bengal or any oilier 
I'roviuet', Tliese reeoiinnenilatioiis were accepted by the (iovernment of India, Morue 
Deparrmetd. Thai, being so, could the {'roveniiueul, of Ueuga’ or for tin; matter of 
that the (lOvernment, of Iiulia aiip'y the provisions of tin- Bwigal lleg-u'ation ami 
detain those peisons in prison without a trial? The < nniniltee further said iu 
that report that times had eliauged, the iieginumgs oil respimsib'e (iovenuneui, iiad 
been made in this eoantry and tlieso old taws or Kegu'ations must not In; applied. 

Mr. XuiTil lluq Chowdhary (Swariyist) supporting tho resolution said 
that they wore told that tho country was living under a civilised 
Hovernmuit, and if that be so why a regulation which was more than 
a century old shotuld hang on tho people of India 1 It was most un¬ 
just and inhuman to detain those men without trial, 

Kumar Hhib Shokhareswar Ray said that in no other civilised 

country would a responsihle executive ever tliink of adopting such risky 
measures. The peopiile of Bengal had a bitter cxpoiienco of them when 
a few years liaok men in their thousands, on tho moro.st suggestions 

of contemptible spies, uoro snatched away from their homos and made 
to rot and die in unhealthy places and suako-infe.stod <(U,arteis. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhury supporting the le,solution quoted 
extracts from a publiciition by Professor Kushbrook Williams to show 
that anarchical crimes were extinct. 

Bahu Huiondra Nath Roy who also supported the resolution spoke 
from hi.s own experience to the worthlessness of uncross-examined evidence. 
They could not, said Mr. Roy, sinrit away people which was againsh 
the elements of British justice and fair-play. Some sixiecn yeais ago 

the Govermrient deported nine respectable gentlemen including Bahu 
Krishna Kumar Mitter who was now a pillar of strength to the Govt. 

Mr. Travers, an Anglo-lndi.an, said that the effect of the resolu¬ 
tion would he to let loose upon society a in.rmber of men who had 
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already committed serious crimes ! ! (Cries of Question). It would mean that 
they would be given opportunity to commit further crimes against law- 
abiding citizens. Bengal at the present moment required all the 
capital for exploitation that she could get hold of foi' the development 
of her industries, agriculture etc! He would say that during the past 
four years non-co-operation agitation in the province had seriously 
increased the poverty of the people (Crie.s of ‘no,’ ‘no’, ‘order,’ ‘order.’) 

This stupid speech was followed by another from Mr. M. E. 
Villiers, another Anglo-Indian, who had attained notoriety by calling 
Mahatma Gandhi as a homicidal maniac. In opposing the motion he said 
that he considered the arguments of the supporter.s of the motion to 
bo positively beneath contemi)t. 

(Cries of unparliamentary expression.) 

The President remarhed that those arguments were beyond Mr. Villiers’ 
oomprehonsion (laughter). Mr. Villiers then made haste to withdraw the 
expression. 

Continuing, Mr. Villiers observed that the report of the Kepressive 
Laws Committee referred to by Mr. Bon Gupta said that in cases of 
emergency emergent laws were necessary. 

Ml'. Campbell Forrester who opposed the resolution said that if 
these porsoi s were set at liberty, he vrould not be surprised -if the 
police force resigned in a body ! This remark was met by derision. 

The Hoii’blc the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan said that it was an 
inoppoitune time to bring the resolution, a day after the Governor’s 

speech and ten days after the murder of a law-abiding European 
citizen in bioad day light in Caltutte. (This referred to the Day 
Muider, Sec Yol. I, p. 8). The Govt, could not, in face of the facts 
it possessed, possibly give any cifcct to any of the recominondations 
made in those resolutions, for it would moan abdication of the Govern¬ 

ment and a negation of all guarantee of law and order. This as well 
as other remarks of the Maharaja was taken by the members as an 
.intimidation. On this point, however, he was met by Mr. C. H. Das later. 

The results of divisions on these resolutions, the Maharaja said, 

might be a foregone conclusion but that would never go to prove to bo a true 
index of the political situation (hoar, hear) and if they conveyed the true 
mentality of educated Bengal it would go to prove, without any manouvering 
*>n the pait of co-opeiating or no-co-operating agents, of men bout upon 
obstruction and do.stru('tion, that Bengal was not yet fit for self-government. 
(Cries of question, question, hoar, hear.) The Maharaia further said that 
questions might arise of stroiigthcniug the hand.s of the executive 

instead of weakening it by those methods under the Defence of India 
Act which had previously made it possible for the Government of Bengal 
to paralyse the revolutimiary movement in Bengal. 

At this stage Mr. C. E. Das moved that the debate bo contijjucd 
till 9 p.m. or such time till it was not ffiiished. 

The Prc.sidcnt .said that ho would allow the debate to continue till 
a quarter past seven a.s usual and would not prolong it. Eventually th-e 
discussion was adjourned to the next day. 

Next day, January 25th, on the resumption of the debate Mr. S. C, 
Mukherjee, the nominated member for the Indian Christians, who, it was 
alleged, had been angling fiem sometime previous for official favour, and 
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though I'epudiated by his commujiity had been posing as their representative 
III the Council, rose and spoke against the motion. Ho created a diversion 
111 the House by quoting sonic unauthorised statements from newspapers 
and was after a good deal of heckling made to sit down. 

He was followed by two Mahoiiiedan gentlemen, one of whom 
characterised Itogulation HI of 181« as a necessary evil. This gentle' 
man had apparently a dread of newspaper,s and had a cheap fling at 
Nationalist newspapers specially and remarked that “ sometimes speeches 
and writings in newspapers may do greater harm than Maxim gums.” 

Sir H. SI EPHENbON on behalf of the Govt, entered into a lengthy 
and carefully luepaicd defence of the measure. He gave a connected 
history of “ revolutionary mimes” in Bengal and made an impassioned 
apiioal to the House to throw out the rosohition. His .speech was received 
with cheers from the official and hiuropeaii bondies. I'lie Nationalists 
appeared, however, to bo ([uite iiiiconvincod by his specious reasonings. 
.Sir H. Stcphoi son displayed, liowover, great tact and moderation in hi» 
utterances and tiled his best to avoid wounding the susonptibilitioa of 
fho Na’ioiialist membors. 

After Sir II. .Stephenson had stated the Government views Mr. G. 
il. Das ro.so to suiiport the rc.solution. With great force and oloquoiicG 
Mr. DAS refuted the argument.s of the officials and other supporters 
of the obnoxious moasme. “ Wo have done it, trust us, was th9 
whole argument of the hnroaucraey in support of the deportations”, said 
■Mr. Da,s. Ho ompha.siiie-d the fact that the Indian National Congress 
was pledged to a policy of uon-violcnco for the attaiiimont of “ Swaraj.” 
it was inipo.ssiblo therefore, .said Mr. Das, tliat one belonging to the 
Congress should countenance the murders and other measuros of violence. 
But some of the depoitees, said Mr. Di,s, wore his associates and he 
could give liis word of honour that they preached uoirvioloiioe whenv 
ever they went. The Government declared “ that it would not bo 
coerced by the tactics of the S^'.-irajists.” “'If the governmoiit is not. 
to lie coerced’', declared Mr. iJas with great warmth amidst the 
applause of the Nationali.st mcmlicrs of the House, ” the people of 
this country are not also to he coerced.” Piirdiop silence prevailed 
ill the House when Mr. Das was on his legs and his remarks were 
hoaid with batcil breath by the whole Hou.se. Ho said : — 

ft it not our gi'ifv.mcc tliat ilic (iovti-jiiucnt. lias pul ilicsc men uiuler ai're.sl without 
any jut'onnation ai .a'l. But our gricvaucii is that tin's iurunuatioii is not piopurly tested. 
As regards this grjevaiice we have not heard one word in answer (hear, liear). Wd 
h.avc been to d Itia' there .are si .ateiucuts made by scver.T.1 pcrsoiui ; wc have boea 
told that reports ii.ive b.:' n made and tliat Tlwy have been considered by tlie tlov- 
erumfiit. What 1 ,vaut to .ash is how any ttoverumeut oflicia', however gifted he 
might be, is in a position (0 tm the tiuili of a statement, uiitess tlie m.an who 
makes that, stulement is brought Ijid'ore him and queslions aiv; put, to bim. 1 
Milaiiit, it is iiupossili.'e. Wliat is usually done and I take it, the reiiort is made, 
tlie is rrad, of eourse the report eimlaius ilie ird'oiiiiation which would be 

siifilciem in the opinion of tiie olficia's coiiceriied for the app icatiou of i.lic act. 
And 1 hen 1 lake it, that information is counter-signed; it is sent uj) to t.iej 
Goveriiment of India and it is telit up betoic tv\o Judges. The womler is tliat 
.hiilgi's eau be found ti. repon .as to tlie gui,t or juiiocnice of iieisoiis ujion wh.at 
we call dead rreords ; 

Die Judges make their report (hear, hear). Tlie report is eontidential. We have 
however been favoured with extraeis tiom that n port. 'To iii'uve what ! Not one 
single sentence has been p aeed ticfoie this House. Not one argument is p!.aced before 
us. Tin- on y veason have done this, wc have done that. You must tiust 
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■us.” I can aEsure the Hon’ble Member iu chaigc, the -whole country is definitely 
of opinion that these persons wlio have been arrested late’y ought not to be detained 
any longer (hear, hear), Is'that opinion ■wrong ? 1 venture to thinh, no. The 

Tlon’blc Member in charge has given you certain specific inslauces -without names 
and othe'i' description. 1 am not complaining against that, but let me- give you 
-w'Lat .has happened in my own jiei'fonal oaperience and my experience is as good as 
tliat of any body else in tins House, It has been my endeavour for the last 
few years to approacli these youngmen who for sometime or other belonged to 
revolutionary soeiciies to bring them oven to the Congress and prove to them that 
we cannot win oui' liberty by the application of violence. And I say I have succeeded 
in persuading many of them. But to my l.orjor, -what do 1 find i They were pounced 
upon by -the police -witiiin a few days and lodgeel in jail, for what ofienceWe 
could not ascertain tlial at the time. Afterwards we were to'd that (hiy were 
detained under Kegulation 111 of 1818. 

1 will g'vc you a few interesting delails. Questions were init iu tins House as 
to whether any definite clarges were made against them.—1 want to draw your 
iiiteution, Sir, and tlic attention of this House to that—to say what were the definite' 
charges brought against tlum? Wliat is the reply? Tim answer is “charges have 
lieeu ).ut to the ptiifoners.” Is it with ngard to definite offienoe-s ? The answer is 
vide the pi-e\i(,iiB answer. Sir, the previous answer is “ehaiges were put to them”, 
Leeiy body understands the clistinotion between ‘charges’ and ‘definite cliaiges’. 
Ai.d 1 deoiiue iu this House that no definite cliarges were put against any of tlie-m. 
"We investiaatod the case. U the Tlon’blc Member bas quoted an extract from 
a repoit of juilgcs, At me i)nole to blm extracts fjom my rei'ort. tVe obtained 
icjmission to visit these iin-sons. \Vc sent our friends to tliem. They were asked 
speciticaby with reguid to what had liappe-ned. And they were lold tin's. 

Tluse are the charges,- “ I'lm ate a Bolshevik agent:" That is charge No. 1, 
“Was any definite [uoor plaooil before you”? No, What ditl you say? “I said it 
■was an ahominab'u lie.” I am t|uoling from my repioit. I ask you to consitlcr supposing 
any one of you is ehargtd like iliis, how e.an you prove that you are not a Bolshevik 
agent ? Biqipose 1 am eliargtd like this, l.ow cam 1 prove that 1 am not ti Bohshevik 
agent ? Because tome one refiorted some thing—a spy somewhere has said something 
that to and so lias done such and sucli thing which is untested—am I to he 
chargcti like thtit Tin- man who has mtide the slalomeut must be brought before 
tome i-tsi-olisiljlt- ofiict t. He shouM be cross-examined to sliow flie utter hol'owncss 
• and fa'sity of his siatiinent. Wltb jcgard 10 these men 1 cannot believe for one 
single moment tlat ibi-y ait- liosbcvik agents. 

Then tlu-ici is anotlit-r cltarge—“Tou are privy to inurilcr of a police officer.” 
■Whieli police tfficeis ?—tiu-y asked. The infoimatiou was tlenicd, Wheii did the 
murtier of murders take place ?—they asked, 'i'his information, too, they were denied. 
.1 ask you, in all seriousness, how is it possible for a man to answer a charge 
like this-“You are privy to murder of a police ofiBccr.” They can only say that 
it is a lit', an abtiimuablc lie. Tbtit is what they said. 

I'lit-n the third charge is “I’ou arc an ttssociate of so anil so.” Tiicso asso¬ 

ciates are also ilctaincd per.-ons. Of course it is lossibh- to lie asiociated with 
tluse men without being guilly of murdt-r. It that charge is preferred against me, 
I am afraid, 1 have to plead guiltv- to that charge. iSome of tiiese interned wore 

nvv associates—they are men with whom f have worked. 'J'licy liave worked with 
iii’e and preached the iloetrine of non-violence, I am proud of tlieiu. 

Another question was jiut to them ;—“You were preaching sedition and publish¬ 

ing infiammatoi-y litt-riilure.'’ Of course, the inflammatory literal ure is before the 
Hovernment. It it is sei.titious according to law, then why they tiie not tint, upon 
their trial? These me the kinds of clun-ges thiit are brought against them. 

My grievance is, citlier there is evidence before the tiovernnicnt which tlie 
Government be ieves is sufticient to prove their gtii t in a court of law or, if tlie 

Government dots tint bel.eve ir, the Government has no right to detain them (hear, 

Iiear). If the Government has in its po.sse8sion evidence vvliich it believes to be 
true, let them be produced for tria'. The Government dare not produce them for 
trial. 1 say there is no evidence against' them. 

There is another side of the question, ft is wit It regard to the question of 

jiolicy. It is a question wiiiclt is mofit iinpoi-taut than the question of guilt or 
innocence of these men. And iluai, is the question to which 1 shall refer to before 1 
htivo (lone, 1 atk the Gtiveinment to seriously consider, can the application of these 
lawless laws, as I call them—these repicBsivc orders, exccuiivo decrees —can -It 
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(wjsilji'y put an iNiii to I'ovolutionary movoment ? I do not ileny that in Bengal 
tlieie was levolutionavy u ovcmcnt, and I say unfortunately for us, for tiiose who 
belong to the Indian Kational Congress, this revolutionary moveinent exists and will 
txiht as long as wisdom does not prevail in the Council Chamber of your adntmis- 
tintors. I ask this question aoleniuly in the history of the world has revo utlonary 
luoveiueut been chtckid at any time by repressive ligislation ? It has never been cheeked, 
it can never cheek ri vo.’ui iouaiy movement. It can never suppress it. I am to.d 
that when these intemmeuts took place the revolutionary movement was suppressed. 

It was not sii) pi'i ssed. It it was suppressevl why has it raised its head agaiir ? It 

was not stippiesscd. It buried its head undergromul. Kveiy time you apply these 
regulations, every time you si-nd people 10 jail without trial, it creates tlisafiee- 

I'on. I will ask you to seriously consider—cau rtvo.'utiouary crinii s cease if dis- 
afhciiim increases ' The revolutionaries may be temporarily suppressed but ou’y for 
the time, llemeinliei', ilic tuau who throws the; bemili is not the only terrorist. Hr 
is a terrorist uiuleiubledly. The man who shoots iriuoecut fellow-citizens is a 

ten ovist. He is a teiiorist no lionht. Itnt he is itot the on y terrorist. There are 
uncoincious tenor sts. These tevroi'isls are those who practise niion the fear of 

I lie people. Let me quote this fiom an extract I made from .an English newspaper 
a few years ago : — 

“ Evcjy one wlu talks of the need of law and onlei while ignoring the 

still gviider uetil lor justiee is a terrorist. The terrorist is a man in terror tiying 

It' strike ferrtii' irt some Loily else. Thus any one of us is lialtle to become a 
lei'ioiisi on occasions of panic and excitement.” 

If the Uoveiniiieut lias tiny reaeou 10 suppose that revoimitmaiy movement will 
increase in strength, then the only thing they have got to consider is how to 
saiMy the people of litis country. It is ailiuuled tlial tlusc revolutionaries are 
pan lots. It was stated hy His Excellency the other day tliai: these luvo ntlonaries 
are patriots. They are out to secure the liberty of their eouutry. 

Change, Of Heart—-the Only Solution. 

We are told that the Goveiriinent W'ill never be ooeieeil. It by coercion is 
meaiil the application of physical force, I agree. Hut if that statement means that 
tlie (lovM'timcnt is not to yield to the wishes of the people, I differ entire y (liear, 
hiar). // I't IS stilted that Government is not to be coerced, may I not make this 
declaration on behalf of the people of this country that the people of this country 
will not be coerced either. (Hear, hear). Titervf'ire wiiat is wanteil is a change 
of heart. That is the only petvcclul solution of the question. And f ask you 
sei 'ous y to consider this, I ask yon to (lass this icolutiou and I appeal to the 
llovermneui, to accept this resolution as a proof of that change of heart upon which 
mill upon wliicli ali-nc depends the peaceful Solution of this p.'ohlem. (Hear, hear). 

■lust otio word, and I have done. His Excelleuey — 1 beg j'our pardon—I mean 
I 111 - Maharajailhivaj Ihihadur of Burdwaii yesterday made use of an argument whlcli 
roiiiiils very much like intimidation. It was cerlaiii y not Ids intention, I admit. 
Init what the Hon’ble Member saiil was this that the OoveinmeiU will never accept, 
tills. He was asking you not to accept this resolution and one of the reasons upon 
VI oil'll he relieil was that the (ioverniueiit would uevei' accept our recommendation, 
recause the Governnuut woii'd not accept the resolut'mi, you wne told you shou'd 
Hot I'ass it. That sounds like imimidaliou. Let me assure the Hoidhie Member that 
this House will not be intimidated either, and that in spite of what he has said this House 
will pass the Resolution. 

After Mr. Das had sat down, a Ktiropeaa gentleman rose and made 
Hie astounding statement that none of the internees or deportees ever 
setioiisly questioned the illegality of the action of the Government against 
the in. This gratuitons observation met with a crushing retort ft om 
Ixiliu Satyendra Chai.dra Miltra who was himself interned tu der the 
Defence of India Act. Mr. Sen Gupfci was asked to reply to the 
debate but ho prefetred to waive his right and the resolution was put 
to the vote and declrred lost. 

A division was tlemanded and the result showed that 76 members 
vfited for and 46 against it and it was received with ringing applause 
I'v the Swarajists. 

49 
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The President declared the resolution carried. The resolution ran ;— 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the Govern¬ 
ment of India be approached for the immediate release of the 
persons belonging to Bengal who have been placed under personal 
restraint under Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818, and that, if neces¬ 
sary, they be tried according to law in an open court of Justice.” 

Of the three Ministers, Babu Surendra Nath Mullick was absent 
as on the two previous days. The two other Ministers, Moulvi Fazlul 
Huq and Mr. Ghuznavi were present but did not open their mouths 
but voted with the Government. The .Swarapsts, of course, voted solid 
for Mr. Sen Gupta’s resolution. The Independents also followed 
suit and all of them voted for the motion. Besides the Moslem 
.Swarajists there woio a few other Independent Mahomedan members 
who iilso went to the I’ight lobliy along with the Swarapsts and other 
Nationalists. 

The Second Rssolution on Political Prisoners. 

Another motion of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that;— 

“This Council rcccommeiids to the Government that all political 
prisoJiers of and belonging to Bengal n.amely: — 

‘ (a) tho.so convicted for offences committed with a political motive 
lieforo the Royal Amnesty granted in the Royal Proclamation issued 
hy His Gracious Majesty, the King-Kniperor, on the 2.3rd of December, 191f» ; 

‘(b) those convicted under the Criminal Raw Amendment Act (XIV 
of 1908), during 1921 and 1922; and 

(e) those convicted for sedition, .and those bouml down and im¬ 
prisoned under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code for deliver¬ 
ing seditious .speeches during 1921, 1922, and 192.3 ho forthwith 

released.” 

was carried by a tuajority of 31 votes, 41 voting against and 72 
for the resolution. 

The Third Resolution on Repressive Laws. 

Another resolution moved by Babu B. K. Bose on ropres-sivo laws 
ran thus ;— 

III. “ This Council recommends to the (Jovornment to request the 
Government of Ridia for the immediate repeal or withdiawal in regard 
to Ilengal of the following laws ; 

(1) the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 (X of 1911); 

(2) the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 (XIV of 1908); 

(3) Sections 15 and 15 A and other sections so far as they 
relate to Sections 15 and 15 A of the Police Act, 1861 (V of 1861); and 

(4) Bengal Regulation III of 1818” 

The motion was being discussed when the Council adjourned till 
the 28th January. 

Interpellation on Reg. 111. Prisoners 

At nuestion time Mf. .1. M. .SKN GUPTA hail askeil ; (a) Will tlir Htni’ble il.e Member 
in charge of the I'ohtica! Gepaitmeut be pleaseil to lay on tiro tab’it a statemein, 
giving the following information with reference to the [rasoti.? .arre.sted and detained m 
Bengal under Ilegulation 111 of 1818 ;— 

(i) the names of the persons arrested ; 
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Council Opcneil by H. K. the tiOYeinor. 

Suppleraentaiy DcmandB under Kxoisc refuBcd—Demand under i^tunips, 
Forest, Kegistration & General Administration grantcii. 

Demands under Administration of Justice and Jails and Convicts sanctioned. 

Govt, I’vcsolution to amenil the Punjab Courts Act rejected.—Cii. I.al 
Ctiand’s motion for election of members on Advisory Committee 
carried—Supplementary grants voted. 

S, Jodb Singh’s adjournment motion on tlie sbooling atfuiis at .luilo 
ruled out of order. 

DUDGKT PRESENTED. 

Mr. Mubil. Hussain’s resolution on Agricultural indebtedness passed.— 
Cli. Afzal Hull’s rcsolutioti on Arms Act moditiciition passed —Mr 
Rodbraj’s resolution on Removal of I.iiiuor Sliops lost. 

Offici.al liilla referred to Select Committee, 

Several motions for reiluction under J..'iu<l Kevemie discussed Sc pas.'^ol. 

ftemand under General Administration (Reserved) granted on Govt, aecepi- 

ing ‘25 per cent, reduction.—Mr. dodli Singh’,s motion for reduction of 
two-iiftha in tiie Staff of Commissioners passed. 

Demand under tieneral Admiuisitation (Transferred) and .lustice granted. 

liebate on Ahali I’rosecutiou—Demand under Jails granted after veduc- 
tiou—Demand under Police grantdl. 

Dem.'inds under Scientitic Departments and Educiiticn (Europfau-- 
Ileservcil) passed. 

Demand under Education (Transferred) passcil after all the motions ten 
reiluction were withdrawn or lost. 

Demands under Medictil and other Heads granted. 

Mr. Irving’s motion for a loan of Us. 50 JaUbs to t)m Halmwaliiui- 
Durbar and Sanlar Majithi.a’s motion for a grant oE Bs. .50,000 
to tbe Governor in Council passed.—COl'NCTI. PRDROGUEl.). 
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(il) the dates on which eacli of tltesc persons was arrested ; 

(iii) t)ie charges, if any, wliich were brougiit against eacli of tliesc persons Ird'ore 
ari'csr ; (iv) tlic adowaneos, if any, whicli have lioen granted to cacii of these persons ; 

(v) I he p'ace of detention of oaoli of those persons ; and 

(vi) tlie present daily or m'jnUty exjtcnditiiro on each of tfiitse per'sons for food. 

(b) Will tile Hon'ble the Memhcr lie pleased to state : — 

(i) whutli r the said p.rsons were chargeil with definite oficnces ; 

(ii) wlietHcr they were alioweil su|fioient. opportnnily to answer sucti cliargcs in 
writing; and (iiij whether those ciisea wore placcil before Judges ? 

(c) will I he Iton'ti'e llic Jlcmher he plc-as‘d to state whether the persons or any of 
theta wci'f! allied Ijy tlte police if they were members of tlie iSwaraiya I’arty befo-e 
arrest ? 

The Hou’tile Slit HL’GH STEITIKNSDN replied: — 

(а) (i) and (ii) A statement is laid on tl:e lable. 

(iii) Charges liave been put to all tlie prisoners. Iti ihe public interest, liowever, 
Government do not consider it desirable to publish tbein. 

(iv) !ind (v) (jovei'iiinent ilo not consider it desirable to publish this information. 

(vi) liupee one and annas four. 

(li) (i) Vide auswej to (a) (iii). (ii) Ves. 

(iii) V\'itli tlie exceiitiou of two of ihe iirisoners wlio were arrestoi at the instance 
of the Governmeni of India, llic eases of all were placed before ihe Judges. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

Statement reteiied to in the reply to clauaes (a) (i) and (it) of the i|uestioii 
sliowing the uamet, etc., of the State prisoners contined nndor llegulation 111 of 1818: — 

NaMI'.S 01' St .ATE I'BlSONEJt.S AMP DATUS OK .\ltltEST. 

(1) Ainrita l.a! Siivliar—2f)tb Septcrnbci’, V.)3'J. 

(2) Uabiudra Moliaii Sen (iupla-2otli September, 11123. 

(3) Satish (.Jiiiiwlra Takrashi (Sat.ish I!liatlachai'j.ya) 25lli September, 1923. 

(4) Mamnohan Bhattaoharjya - a'lth September, 1923. 

(б) Upeutlra Math i'.aiierji —25th Septetnbjr, 1923. 

(ii) Kali I’riisad Iteuerji^ 2ih!i Seiitemhcv, 1923. 

(7) Jihan tall t liattcrji —2nd October, 1923. 

(8) Bhupati M-aziimdar—2r)tli September, 1923. 

(9) Ihimesh Chnndra Hatla tTiaudhuri—25th September, 1923. 

(lO) Monoraujan Uuiua -25tb September, 1923. 

(It) Mtizaffar Alimed—I7t)i May, l923. 

(12) Jyotisli Cliaiidia Uhosh—25th Septomher, 192.3. 

(13) .Atindra Mo'ian Iloy Chaudliuri—(il h October, 1923. 

(H) Nalini Nath (inpta—30th l)i.‘C.;inber, 1923. 

(16) Bhupendra Kumar JJutta -35th Sepreiub.!r, 1923. 

(Ifi) Amareiidra Natli Chatterji —26rh Srplcmb.tr, 1923. 

(17) Jadu Oopal Miililicrj te —25th Sep'.emher, 1923. 

On the Council assctnbliiig on the 28th January the adjourned debate 
on Mr. B. K. Bose’s Resolution was taken up. Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTy, 
the leader of the Nationalist party, lirst rose in support of the 
resolution and spoke as follows:— 

1 for one concede ttiat i.he lirst duty of a civilizeil Government, is the mainte- 
iiauce of law ;ind o;der—there is no iloubt. about lliat. But at the same time 1 
cuter my cmpliatic protest a.gainst the statement tliat tlte expression ‘ law and 
order’ should incluiie repressive measures. If I may he permitted, I may I'l.'ad .i 
passage from the great Knglish Jurist, B.'.Tckstoue : “ To bereave a life by vioiemr* 
and contiscatc his states vvitlu.mt accusation atul trial would be so gross and atrocious 
tin act of despotism its must at once couve.y an alarm throughout the kiugilom. 
But confinemcitt of persoits liy secretly hurrying them to jail where tlicir sutfciiitgs 
are tinknowit is a less jtub ic, less striking thing anil tJtereJiore a more diiugerous 
engine of an avbilrtivy Govevnracni.” As I liave the honour of addrcssiitg the 
luemberB of tlie Ilouse, Kug.ish gentlemen, I hope, will bear in miiul what was said 
Ity tlieir own gretit jurist. Now [ come to more rcitent times. MemborB are aware 
that there were trontiles ,at the time when Bortl .Morlcy wa.s Secretary of State tot- 
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India and I.ord Minto was the Viceroy. Members are aware a’to tliat some dei)ort- 
ulinns took place then, I am told Ibat one of tire deportees is a pillar of strength 
to the prrsent Goverirmeiit. However that may brr in 11)09 Lord Moiiey wrote to 
l.orri Minto as fol’ows ; “I won’t follow you in deportations. Yovt state your case 
with rtmarkable force, I admit. But then I comfort myself in my disquiet of 
diiforiiig from you by the reileotiou that perhaps the Spanish Viceroy in the 
Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy in Vienna, the Bourbons in tlie Sicilies and 
Oovernora in the old American colonies used leasonings not wholly ibssimilar and 
not mueh less fcrecful.” 

Anil I venture to think, however atrocious a measure might be, however it may 
jiifiinge the liberties of the citizens, reasons have been found, and it lias been in 
the nioulli of every one from time immemorial, that for the sake of ‘law and onloi' 
it is necessary to resort to repressive measures. When the greatest of the Bourbons 
l.ouis XlV had to defend his conduct, his answer was—“ You speak of Gos'Crn- 
lui-nt, you speak of administration, it is me” and the Bourbon defend d his coudnet 
on Ihc ground ol law and order. However tliat may be, let us come to more reccnl 
limes The members of tins House have heard the name of Dr. Masaryk wiio is 
now tlie respected Bresiilent of the Uepublic of t'zeclio-Slavokia, When the Austrian 
(rovermueut was in power he was eoudemued to dcatli in the name of law' and 
order. He had to flee from his country and take shelter in England. The Siberian 
< xili'S were defended on the ground of law and order. Therefore when the expression 
‘law .anil order’ is trotted oat it. docs not in the sliglifcBt degree interfere with 
niy point that it has tioen the cry from time immemorial of every irretponsili’.e authority. 
Seieuee has si own that even mineral matter or inorganic matter is capable of respond¬ 
ing to external stimuli. But I have not yet found any irresponsib'e aittliority 

.responding to the stimulus of public opinion (Itear, hear), it seems to me that 
irre.sponslblc government is synonymous with government incapable of appreciating 
the oiiituou of the people governod by ttiem. 

“ fentury Old Uegulatiou 8011 Young ” 

The measuirs agaiii.-t. wliieli we are complaining so fiu' as my resolution is 
eouecriied iiie tlii'ue. In the tirsi place let. us take Bengal Uogulation III of 1818, It is 
more than a century ci d. The mcrnliers of this Hon.searc aware that conditions in India in 
1818 were such that it was necessary to pass that regu’ation. It was intended for the 
purpose of preventing inter.opets from foreign couiitrie.s cotning into this country to create 
difficulties, amongst others, in the Keudaiory States. This lioaiy good old friend of 
ours, although raoie than liundred years old, seems to me as young as ever. Age does 
not seem to have aliecled its vitality. There was a solemn Committee appointed for the 
pui'i'Ose of saying good-bye to this particular regulation. They saiil it was an archaic 

pii ee of Icgislat 'on and ought not U> be on the st.atutc book. They further said, that 

they wore not going to apply it except in the intiammable Frontier Provinces. That was 
the finiling of t he Committee. It was followed by a resolution of the Goveniinent of India 
uccepting the recommendation of the Committee. But can there bo any justitieation in 
the year of grace I92H, about 12 months after the puhlicatioti of thatrepoi't,forthf 
,ricourse that liad to he bad to the use of that regulation for the |iurpose of hurrj'ing 
into jail tome 17 persons of His Gracious Majesty's siihjeets? How can we, wlio have to 
deal with the people of this country, justify this action after the most solemn 
deelaratioii, nor by the I.ocal Government, hut by tlie Central Governtnent of Iiidiii. 
which has been referred to above '/ 

The Hoii’ble Sir ABUUR EAHIM stticl that these measures were 
preventive laws and necessary for the prevention of crime. The Criminal 
Procedure Code was full of measures for the ptirpose of prevention 
of Crime. These three measures were all measures of that kind. Not a 
single cogent argument had been advanced to show that they were un- 
iiessary. After referring to the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, 
Sir Abdur Rahim said that if they found the Bengal Regulation necessaiy 
here they were perfectly justified in applying it. The object of the 
Seditious Meetings Act was to prevent sedition and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act aimed at suppressing unlawful associations. A law of 
this character was liable to he misused but was that a good ground 
for repealii g such an Act? The passing of the Goonda Act showed 
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thsit the pooplts wanted a more drastic measure than these laws. The 
diiiorence between the Goonda Act and the Bengal Regulation was that 
the Goonda Act did not refer to the Bhadralog class. They could not 
say that there should be one law for the Bhadralog and another for the 
poorer classes. 

Mr. Chaliiavarty.— We are all Goondas ! (laughter). 

Mr. C. R. Das in reply to the Govt, members said ;— 

1 hare to rrply to certain observations made by Hir Abdur Kahim, otherwise 
1 would not have thought it mcisaary to get up and speak at all. Ac the very 
cutstt I wish to make one thing peificliy clear. Sir Abdur llahiiu in referring to 
some of us said that we gentlemen who want to have the statutes repealed would 
not take no the respousib lity of O.ivernment ; that statement is absolutely 
iucorreci. We are, as you are all awar, prepared to lake up the rcsponaibiltty of 
the Qoveriitn-nt (mar, hear,) of this province and our only objection is that the 
Government is not made Tesponvib'e to the people of this country (besr, hear), and 
the moment the Government is made reeponsible to the people of this country Sir 
Ab'os llahiin will find every one of us ready to take up the responsibility ef the 
Government, Put what was offered to us is not the responsibility of the entile 
Government, but only part of it, and that part cannot be disscciated from the 
whole. It IS a kind of responsibility which is not responsible to anybody. Certainly 
we refused to shoulder that kind ot responsibility. 

Necessity of Preventive Laws. 

Tj make our position clear 1 shall nroceed to deal with one or two arguments 
put forward by Sir Abdur Ltahim. Tue H m'ble Member was angry because Mr. 
Cnakraharti did n d put forward facts. Sir Abdur Kahira said that these are 
preventive laws which arc necessary for the raaiutenanoo ot Law and Order, Therefore' 
these laws must remain on the Statute Book, But the whole question is whether 
preventive laws have any safeguards. Wo are told iu season and out of season that 
every civiliisid coiiutry some time or other have reasons for emergency hgislatlon. 
But may 1 remind the House ef one fact, that is also proved by history, viz , that there 
is hardly any civipzed Goveroineut which is not reRponsible to the people ? The whole 
fliffelence is there. That is the point m a nutshell. If the Government 0 } tins couetry 
had been responsible to tht people and if it had been thought necess-ary to enact repressive 
Ifgislation fot tlie time b’ir.g, the people would have agreed to that because they knew 
tent the raomect tliesc measures were misapplied and peopi-i were misg-iverncd on aocount 
of this enactment they would have Iho right to run that Government out. India to-day 
has not got that right. Tberidore we have to bs very careful in allowing these repressive 
h-gislatiuns to be kept in the Statute. Members cl the Government are aKer all human 
beings. They cannot help taking siile on a particular question. They are human and 
theiL- is this danger of applying tlie recressive statutes in putting down political Ireedoni. 
ft is from that point of view that w« have the grealest objection to the continuance of 
ti’.ese it'prtssive laws on the Statute P.ouit, 

There ia another aignment put forward by Sir evbdur Eahira. He saya tl at there 
are sections in the (Itirainal Hrocedure Code which contain preventive laws and that 
theretore this Hi us.^ ought not to get rid i f preventive Jaws. I cannot understand that 
kirri of argument,- There are preventive laws and [ireve.iitive laws. There ale many 
piTcventivu laws in the Criminal l-’roccdmc (tmle which are c.iiisidcred neCfsEary. But 
It does not I'elhiw from that that e,vtry Icgistatinu vvhicVi la put fntwa'd as a preventive 
Itgiflation must b.i kept up, 1 cannot underataud that argument at all, 

Unpopularity Of the Kegulation. 

Then the Hoii’dlc Sir Abdur Babim went on to any with regard to Regulation Jl[ of 
1818 that there w.as the Goonda Act and the people were very an.tious for the Goonda 
Act. The Goonda .ict is aomi-thing like Regulation 111 1 f 1 818 and therefore people are 
an.tious to have the Regulation HI of 1818 retained on the Statute Bonk ! I must say 
I was struck with the peifeot syllogism put forward by Sir Abdur Rahim. I do not 
know whether the. Goonda Act is popular or not. But the kind < f Goonda Act passed 
liere last year is certatnly very objectionablo. I have not consulted the public with 
Tell ri nee to that qijesticn hut I would point out to Sir Abdur Rahioa that Bengal 
Regulation 111 ot 1818 is most unpopular. It is a fact. Ask any countryman of ours, 
ask anybody who is lespoiisibie to the people of this country, whom the people look 
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upon as ibeit leaJtr, atk acy leb (f them and you will find that Bengal Renolation 111 
of 1818 is not wanted by the people. Let me read to yon a paeeage Irom what was faid 
By tbe pcet Babindia Nath Tagore. He eai'd : “ The policy of aeci'et condemi.at’on 

and punishment hitherto poreued baa hd a very large number of my cruntrymen, 
jincluiing a great many of Lhote punished who are innocent, into imprieonmect' 
Thie savours more of vengeance than of precanlion.” That is why we ot j-ict to the 
continuance of thie regulation on the Statute Book. 

Babu BUOY KRISHNA BOSJfi in replying to the debate said that the 
Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson wanted a guarantee from Messrs. Das and 
Chakravarty that if these laws were abrogated and if the prisoners were 
released there would bo no murder and no dacoity. In reply to that 
he would ask the Ilon’ble Mr. Stephenson and the Government to give 
them a guarantie that if the continuance of these provontivd laws wore 
allowed and if they went on in the way as they were going on now, 

the Government would bo able to bring peace, law and order in the 

country (hear, hear). Change of heart was not one-sided. But would 

the Government give them the guarantee that there would be absolute 

peace by keeping these laws unrepealed and by keeping these men in .(ail 
without trial ? He thought that the strongest argument for the repeal of the 
laws had been given by the Hon'ble Member himself when he said 
that the Seditious Meeting.s Act was never extended to Bengal, that the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was a dead letter and that Section 16A 
of the Police Act was very rarely used. If so, then what was the 
harm in abrogating these laws 1 Sir Ahdur Rahim had said that the Goonda 
Act was more drastic than the Bengal Regulation , III of 1818. Then 
why did they not repeal the Regulation and apply the Goonda Act.? 

After (iuoting some extracts from the ‘.Recollections of Lord Morley’, 
the speaker said that repressive laws did not save Russia from the 
Duma. Responsible Government was sure to come and if the Govern¬ 
ment went on in that way that would not prevent another Duma in 
India. 

After the Hon'blo Sir Hugh Stephenson had made a brief reply the 
resolution was put to vote anrf tho President declared in favour of the 
‘Noes’ when a division was demanded. 

At this .stage Mr. S. Suhrawardy .said—“Mr. President, Sir, we 
understand some European members.”—President—“ Who is this ‘ wo’’ ? 

As the heckling continued Mr. Suhrawardy remarked that he was quite 
willing to obey the chair Imt ho refused to be coerced by the members in 
front of him. Mr. S. Suhrawardy said that he and some other members 
wanted ruling from the chair as to whether Ma.ior Suhraw'ardy, tho 
Deputy Chairman, could vote on tho resolution. 

The President remarked that when a controvorsial matter was being 
discussed and the Deputy Speaker had ocoui>ied the chair, he should think 
.seriously before he voted. He further said that tho Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons never dreamt of voting. 

Tho President here informed the House that he had received notices 
from several members that they had lieon inconvenienced by members 
while proceeding to tho lobbies on the 2.5th instant. It was not in order 
for a member tc canvas for votes after the division had been declared. 
The paths leading to tho lobby must therofoi'e he kept entirely clear. 

Maulvi Nurul Huq an;l the President 

When the members of the House were retiring to tho divison lobby 
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Moiilvi Nurul Huq Chowdhry drew the attention of the President to the 
fact that a member of the House (who it tr.anspired was Moulvi Rajibuddiri 
Tarafdar) was being forcibly taken to the “ No” lobby. The President 
tried to snub him whereupon Moulvi Nurul Huq ropaatod his complaint. 
The President then lost his temper and said that if Moulvi Huq did not 
obey the chair ho would have to be turned out. Nothing daunted the 
Moulvi retorted that if it was hi.s ruling that he would bo turned out, he 
was prepared to be turned out. 

The Ke.solution Carried 

Then the division was over, and the President announood the following 
I'Csiilt : 

h'or the Resolution—63. 

Against the Resolution—43. 

There were loud oheors from the opposition benchc.s and the Pre.si- 
deiit then adjimmcd the meeting. 

The following list will indicate the manner in which the members 
voted :— 

Fii tbe Motion 

Mftolvi Ajsimaddin Ahmad. ManWi Rafiuddin Ahmad, Alaulvi Zayebuddio Ahmad 
Maulvi Zanoor Ahmad, Manlvi Syed Sultan Ali, Mr. Alfat Ali, liabu Ramrsh Cb. 
I!ag«h', Dr. Ptaniathaoiith Banerpiq liaba Satyaklohore Banerj t, Babn .Jalindranarh 
Bam, liabu Saratohaadta liaeu, Baba Bejoy Krishna Bosp, Mr. B. Chakravarty, 
Habn Jogendraohandra Ohakravarty, Babu fiadarsan Ohakravarty, Baba Umesli Hh, 
(Tiatterjee, Ilai Harendra Nath Ohaadhuri, Maulvi Muhammad Nurul flaq Chamihnri 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Rauf (Ihoudhury. Mr. S. ('. Chundrr, Babu Mohinimohau Da% 
Mr, 0. R. Dae, Dr, J. M Das Gupta, Habu Baradapra»ai De, Maulvi Aldul 
Gaffur. Babu Khageiidranatb GauguP, Shah Syed Umdadul Huq Maulvi Syednl 
Huq, Maulvi Wahed Hossain, Atauivi Mahabubal Ilnq. Maulvi Altab Hofeain Jnardai, 
Maulvi Abdur Raseev Khau. Maulvi Amanat Khan, Maulvi Mahiuddiii Khan, Mfmlvi 
Barer Mahoraad, Babu Mahendranath Maiti. liabu Satyendraehandra Mitra, Babu 
Taraknath Mukhi’rjee, Babu Hemchandra Naskar, Babu Monomobaa Nengi, Maulvi 
Abdul Kader, Mr, Praeanna Dev Baikar, Babu Abiti.a^h Chandra Rai, Rabii 
Nagendrauarayan Rai, Babu Surendraoath Rai, Dr. Kumud Kankar Raq Kumar 
.Shibshekateswar liai, Babu An'lbaian Rai, Babu Manmathanaih Rai, Dr, Bidhannhandra 
Rai, Mr. D. N, liai, Ur. Kiraueankat Uai, Mr. Satcowripati Rai, Babu Sailajanath 
Rai IJhaudhuii, Rai Bahadur Satyeadraoatli Rai Chaudlmri, Baba Hemantaknmar 
Sarkar, Babu Naliniranjan Sarkar, Mi. li. N. Sastnal, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr, .1, M, 
Sen Mr. Gupta. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy and Manlvi Muham¬ 
mad Yaein. 


Against th« Motion. 

IMr. H. Barton, Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Kbati Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Chainuddiii, Mr C. G. Cooper, Mr, J. Cottle, Mr. T. Crawford, Bahu 
Charuohaudra Das, Major General B. H. Deare, Mr. G. De.v, Hon. Mr. J. Donalri, 
Mr, J, T. Donovan, Dr. T, 0, D. Dunn, Mr. O, S Dutt, Mr. T. Kmersou, Mr. ,F. 
'iampbell Forester. The Hon. Mr, A. K. flhuisaavi. Sir George Godfrey , Mr 1'. N. 
Guha, Mr. N. B. Gupta, Khan Bahadur Kazii Zabitul Huq, Horr. Mr, A. h'azlol 
Huq, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ma«arat Hoeaain, Mr. G. T. Iluntingfoid, Mau’vi 
Ekramul Huq. Mr. J. A. Jones, M'. D. H. Lree, The Hon. Mahara.ja of Burdwati, 
Mr. A. Marr, Mr, McAlnin, Mr. A. N. Moberley, Dr. H, W. B, Moreno, Khajah 
M. A, Nasiruddin, Mr. J, T. Philip, Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr, G, P. Ro»e, Maulvi 
.\Uabuksb Sitoar, Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson, Mr. S. 0. Stuart WiHiaraa, Mr. .T. A. 
L. Swan, Maulvi Rajibuddiu Tarafdar, M.r, VV. L. Travers, Mr. Villiars and M-. It. 
S, Wilson. 

The Council was then acl.iournod till the 18th P'obruary. 
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Swarajist Activities 

Following these groat victories in the Council the Swaraj jaity 
made an extensive propagar.da throughout Bengal so as to create an 
atmosphere favourable to them and antagoiiistio to Government.' 
T he following circular letter was issued to all leading public men of all 
the district and suhdivisional towins of Bengal hy Mr. J. M. Son Gupta 
aiid Hazi Abdur Raschid Khan, Sccrctaiios. Bengal Swaraj Party;— 

“ Dear Sir,—You must have read in the Press that the Swarajya 
Paity and the Nationalist Party by an overwhelming majority have cari'ied 
the following three resolutions';— 

[Htre foUowa the Text of the renoluHons as passed.] 

“ As you arc a leading public man, we have been asked by oui- 
party to hring to your notice the necessity of convening public meetings 
supporting the three re,solution,s pa.ssed by the Conncil. We would also 
ask you to pa.ss another resolution directing your representatives in the 
Council to oppose all Coven nient measures with a view to put an 
end to this system of Government which is not responsible to the 
people (if the Government do nor. accept the resolutions). 

“ If any member of your district voted against any of the resolutions 
in the Council, will you also pass another re.solution, the form of which 
is given below 1 The resolutions may take the following form ;— 

"This meeting of the people of.approves of the resolu¬ 

tions on the reloa.se of i»litieal prisoners and the repeal of repressive 
laws passed liy the Bengal l.cgislative Council and calls upon the 
Government to give elfcct to the said resolution as voicing the opinion 
of the. elector,ites of Bengal.,’ 

"This meeting of the electoiate of.di,sapprovos of the conduct 

of Mr. .. M.L.C., in voting against the resolution on the relojuso of 

political prisoners ai;d llio reiical of repressive la\v,s in the Bengal 
Council and calls upon him to I'C.sign his membership in as much as ho 
docs not enjoy the confidence of the electorate any more.’’ 

" This mooting ill)ther uige,s on the i-cprc.sontatives ofj the district in 
I’.io l.cgislative Council to opjose all (nnernnient measures with a view to 
X'lit an end to the p]'e.so)it sj.stom of Govei'nment which is not at all re.s- 
jjonsible to the people if immediate effect be tiot given to the .Ro,so]ntion.s 
passed by the people’s; j’cin-esont.'itives inside and outside the Conncir’. 
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The Budget Session—Feb.-March 1924 

The Council reassembled alter the recess on the 18th February on which 
date it sat only for an hour. The only work was the presentation of the 
Budget estimate lor 1924-25 by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald, the finance member. 
Attendance w'as thin. Proceedings opened with a few members taking their 
oath and then the Hon. the President made a long statement setting forth 
his reasons for disallowing the no-confidonce motion on the Ministers. 

The President said ;— 

“ l vcuciveil (tuving the rceesR from a memljei' of the tJouucn a notice of ttic tw^ 
following motions whioli w.as submittwl nmler tlie provisions of Staiuling Order 72 
(Sec. 102 of I’t. IV of the Bengal Ijcgisjative Council Ku es and Standing Orders). 

1. That a forma) .address be presenteil to His Kxocliency tlte Governor of Bengal 
submitting tliat His Exocllency’s present Ministers do not, citjoy the confidence of 
tlic Council. 

IT, That a mesBage be sent to His Kxeeficney the Govertior ttirough the 
flon’hle the I’lVKideut of tlic Bengal T.ogislativc Council submitting that His 
Eroclleney’s present Ministers' do not enjoy the confidence of the Counci', 

[ itiformcd tlte Hou'ble Member in reii'y that in my opinion thebe two motions 
did not fall within the scope of the Standing Order in nuestioii and I disallowed them 
accordingly. At the same lime t intimated to him that 'ii view of a contrary ruling 
li> the Hou'b'.c the I'n'shlent of the Madras Ijcgls'ative Council X woulil take the 
I'l portunity to-day of stating to the House the reasons tor my ruling, 

Tliere are only cenaiu mat ters which iimy be discussitl in tlte Council under tlte 
.\ct anil rules framed attder the Act, iiaiudy, motions in regard to Legislation and 
tl,e Budget, voting on such matters as iln: salaries of Council Secretaries and other 
matters provided in. the Act itself, and the discuBsion of subjects of general pub'ic 

inlurests and iletinite matters of urgent public importtince whicli last can be raised 

ot.ly by recommendatory reBoutions and by motions ior adjotirninent vospcctivoly. 

The section wliich is reliod upon is a Standing Order, As such it cannot run 

foutder to the rues franied under the Government of India Act. That Act (See 

721) (5) hays down that rules may he framed under this Act for the discussion of 
any subject, epecified in the rules and rules so made, cautvot be. ameiuled by thi- 
Itulian Legislature or by any Local T,egrslature (see. r2UAh Under rule 22 made 
under the Act (Sec.. 71 (I) of I’avt IV of the Bengal f,egis!at.ivo Council llulea am! 
Stamling Orders) the Governor is empowered to disallow any reso'ution or any part of 
a resolution on tlie grounds therein stated. This power of disallowance by His Kxcel- 
lency is conferred l:,y Statute and cannot tliercfore. he abrogated or avoided by any 
Standing Order, Tlie scope of Standing Order 72 cannot be extended to cover .a'u 
aildress which ilea's witn matters of a centroversia! cli.avaoter, for in that case, any 
matter of public controversy con'd be dise.usstsl by the Council under covei- of a 
foruurl address or a message through the Vresiileut without His Excellency being 
able to make use ol his constiUilioiia! power under Kule 22. 

No ijueslion is invo! veil in the present case i;f observance of or departure from 
I arliametilary traditions. Tins Couiici! dhchiirges its functions under a written con¬ 
stitution and , it. is tlie j>riraavy duty of the I’vesident to administer and interpret 
the statutoi'y rules upon which that constitution is based, and which, as I have 
ai.reatly stated, eaiuiot be altered or ameiuled by the Indian. Legislature or by any 
local Li-g.'s]ature. Subject to that primary obligation, it lias always been my endeavOuV 
and it will continue to be my endeavour, to act in accordance with Tar ii amen tary 
I laditions. 

I’lope.r and ailequatc occasions are provided by the constitution for (,he attain- 
mint of tlie object of the member. These arise in various ways. It is alwaj's open 
to tlie (.'omicil to defeat any Bill which Ministers may introduce or any proposals 
or requests for money wliich they mtty hr'iig forward. I.itewise, it is in order to 
move a reduction or rejection of the vote for their salary which will form part of 
the. demamlB for grants and will be taken up next month. 

Another form of action is provided by a motion for adjournment of the House 
tn call attention to any specific action taken by Ministers which can be held to 
constitute a definite matter of urgent public importance of recent ooourrenoe, fjastly 

50 
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when the Ministers have placcil themselves within the control of the House by their 
action a resolution may be tabled and, if admitted, will be balloted for at the 
commencement of a session in the usual way in company with other resolutions 
of which notice has been given. Sueli a rcso'ution must be in tbe form of a 
recommendation to tbe Government and not to His Excellency <lircct. 

Uouncil Debate in Hengali 

A petition has a'so been received by me signcil by 26 members of the Council 
praying that arrangements may be made for recoriling verbatim speeches delivered 
in the Council in Bengali aird stating that, as tlicy arc not ns fluent in Eng.isii as in 
their own vernacular, they prefer to speak in Benga'i in the Legislative Council. .4!I 
the signatories to the petition took the oath in English and it is, therefore, a fair assump¬ 
tion that they aie sufficiently aciiuaintcd with the English language to be able to undei stand 
the purport of that oath. I observe also among the signatories a few members who have 
de.ivered speeches ilui'ing the present session in 11m most admirable and fluent English. 
The matter, however, stands upon a statutory basis. Uule 14 of the rules made under 
the Government of India Act ami, llierefore, a statutory rule of Parliament which is 
reproduced in Act 11 of the Bengal Legislative Council Manual, runs as follows;—“The 
business of the Council shall be transacted in English, but any member who is not llneni, 
in English may address the Council in any recognised vernacular of the province, pro¬ 
vided that the I'resident may cal! on any member to spiak in any language in which 
he is known to he profleient.” 

1 shall always be willing as in the pjist. to assist any member who is really unable 
10 speak fluently in English, but, in accordance with the discretion which Parliament has 
conferred upon me I shall continue to call upon membci-s to speak in the English language 
when I know thorn to be [ivoicient m that tongue. As matters stand, in view of tlie 
e.tcollent knowlctlgc of English possessed by almost all the inembcrr, of the Council and the 
laoilitk's already alfoi:de<l to the two or tliree meml>eiK who are not able to speak so 
fluently in English, I am not satislied i.liat sufficient grmuids exist foi' the alteration of 
the e.xiBt.ing practice. 


THE BENGAL BUDGET 1924-25 


The Hon. Mr. Donald then 

proseiitod the 

Budget of which 

1 the following 

i a summary of the main items. 

,— 




Budge: Esti¬ 

Revised Esti¬ 

Budget Esti¬ 

— 

mate 

mate 

mate 


1923-24. 

1923-24 

1924-25- 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opooing balaace 

60,83,000 

90,92,000 

1,21,73,000 

Receipts 

10,20,18,000 

10,22,01,000 

10,32,28.(00 

Recoveries of Pro vine ial 



loans 

Loans from the Central 

12156,000 

11.47,000 

10 , 39.000 

Government 


1,61,000 

,. 

Famine Insurance Fund ., 

1,75,000 

1,75,000 

1,90,000 

Total .. 

10,95.32,000 

11,27,76,000 

11,66.30,000 

Expenditure from Ordinary 




revenue 

10,14.65,000 

9,86,78,000 

>0,31,79,000 

Repayment of loans taken 


from the Central 




Government 

4.35.000 

4.35.000 

4,64,000 

Foment of loans by Local 



Government 

11.84,000 

6,79,000 

9,59.000 

Expenditure out of loans 



grant 

2,50,000 

8.11,000 

2.96,000 

Total .. 

> 0 . 33 . 34.000 

10,06,03,000 

10.43.06,000 

Closing balance 

61,98,000 

1,21,73,000 

1,23,24,000 
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In presenting the Budget the Finance Member first made some 
observations on the general financial position since the reformed consti¬ 
tution came into being, and said in the course of his speech ;— 

The Year 1»21.22 

When Sir John Keir prcBenteil tire financial statement of the year 1921-22 in 
I'ouncil, he estimated an opening balance of Ks, 2,48,21,000 (after redemption of our 
provincial Joans), receipts of Its. 10,81,68,000 and an expemliturc of Ks. 12,89,62,000 ; 
in otlier words, in the ti.at year of tlie rtforms, it was estimated that a sum of 
Ks. 2,08,00,000 would liave to be drawn from the balances to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration. Tliere 'ivas, however, a very sulwtantial ilcorease in receipts due to the 
gtne’.al diillnesB of tiado and in part to a disturberl political situation, but; against 
tiii.s, substantial measures of retrciiclimem were taken and the net, result was a 
deticit of Kb. 1,70,68,000. 

The Year 1922-28 

In llie fol'owing year, we sicurcd some honctit by the agi'femeut of the Central 
C.iuciiinu'nt to waive tor a period of three years the provincial contribution of 
Ks. 63 .'aklis, but even tl;eu it was anticipated that tiie w'orking of 1922-28 would 
I'ltu’t in a deficit of Ks. 1,20,00,000. As a conserincncc Government had rtsort to 
new taxation. Three Ta.vatiou Hi Is—two of tlum amending the Stamp and the 
('ourt-*'ees Acts and a tliml imposing a tax on amusements and betting—were 
intioduccd in the Council iiml became law in 1922-23. It was anticipated that 
ties new taxatioi*. would bring in Ks. 10,o0,000, and thus wipe out the deficit of 
l!.-^. 1,20,00,000 and al’ow a surp'ns of Ks. 20,00,000. Basing out hopes on this 
iuldif'onai income, suiipJementary estimates were presented to the Council for the 
ntiJimtiou of this suiplus and a certain amount from the baianceB. But, later on 
in tile year, it bteame evident that our anticipations from the new taxation would 
not lie loaiiBed and retrcucbinenr had to be given effect to. Savings wore anticipated 
to the extent of Ks. 49,00,000 ; and when 1 prescnteii the Budget last year I 
estimaud ti ai we sbou'd e.Josc the year 1922-23 witli a deticit of Ks. lO-hall' 
lakhs, 

\Titing of OiaiUs 

Cuter on, on the Kith March 1923, Itcfore the voting of giattts, I revised 

till.' tst mate of receipts and pJaccil the figure at Ks. 10 iakhs in excess of my 

oiiginal estimate, thus reducing the deticit to Ks. 0‘09. But we were slightly out 
in otii ealeulatimiB and things turned out better in actuality. The stamp revenue 
just I'eaiised our expectations but we obtained Ks. three and one-fourth lakhs more from 
liuul revenue and a laige iiiciease in miscellaneous itceipfs, and in all, our actual 
incotnt for tlie year was nearly Ks. t'-haU laklis over the revised estimate—eo that 
even from the revenue side, tiie aulieipatcil deiieil, was wiped cut and there was a 
surplus. But this was not all. As 1 explained to the Council last year, we had 

taken ineasures to enfoice evciy possible eeotiomy in view of the anticipated fall in 

oui levenues, and we anticipated us a lesult of tins economy—all done on the 
initiative of tioveniment before the Ketreiicliment Committee was appointed—that 
our expeiidiluvo would amount to Ks. 9,82,50,000 or about 41 lakhs of rupets below 
the sanctioned estimates. I am afraid, however, we did not give our officers suffi¬ 
cient eiedit for their etfoits to meet our directions in the matter of economy, fn 
(HacMieally evrvy department, tin- expenditure fell short of our estimate and in the 
total we were out in our revised estimate of expenditure by as much as Ks. 2® 
lakhs—our expenditure was Ks. 9,69,64,000 as against an anticipated expeiiditui'e of 
Ks. 9.82,'0,000, .and an original budget estimate of Ks. 10,24,20,000. These figures 
I'eiaird foiely to the Kcveiiue Account. In place of the anticipate<l deticit of 
ti-iialf lakhs, we thus had, on the 3lbt March, 1923, a surplus on the Kevenue, 
Aecoi.ur of Ks, 26,76,000, Taking everything into account, jg., including loan 
tiperai ions, we closed the year with a surplus of Ks. 28,41,000. Our closing balance 
was Ks. 90,92,000 (,.r just about a iakli over the antlciiiations when the budget for 
1922-23 was originally jtrepajed. We bad, in other words, practically letrenclied as 
nnicli as wc had failed to realise m revenue. 

This is a brief reeutd of the lirst two years’ working under tbc Reforms. We 
bad Ks. 2,48,21 000 at our credit oti the 1st April 1921 —on the same day two 
years later we had Ks. 90,92,000, a figure which would have been much' lower but 
for t’j- remifsion of our provincial contribution in 1922-23. In 1921-22 expendi- 
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lure exceeded income by Rs. 1,70,68,000, In Ihc following years, thanks to taxation, 
retl'encliroent ami the relief from our payment to the Central Goveinment, income 
exceeded expenditure, but we sliou.il stitl have had a ileiicit, had we not secured 
this temporary relief. 

The Current Year 

The budget provided for receipts amounting to Us. 10,20,18,000, ami an expen¬ 
diture of Us. 10,14,66,000. In the supp'ementary estimates of -In y and August last, 
tliere was added a sum of Us. 10,06,000 to the expenditure total, bringing tiio total 
expenditure estimate to Us. 10,24,70,000 and the margin between income and 
expenditure to a ileiicit of about Us. 4-half lakhs, 'J'iiis represented realiy a drawal 
on our ba'anees and did not affect the position as regards recurring receipts and 
charges. 

As to Receipts they liave on tlie whole Vieeu satisfactory. The Stamp Revenue 
lias not a togct.her realised our expectations. 1 did not last year see the return to 
a norma! condition of affairs in rhe economic world but with .some indications of 
better trade and nidustiy which iiail then appeiU'od, I had lioped that some improvc- 
raent wou d result, 'I'hat improvement lias materialised but not to the extent 1 
anticipated, and instiail of the ex\iocted Us. 8,3.6,00,000 we must be content, I am 
afraid, with lbs. 8,20,00,000— a reduction of Us. 15,0u,000 in our estimate. The receipts 
from other .sources li.ave been, however, belter and on the whole we have more thau 
secured our estimate for tlic year. Excise revenue lias been coming in well with the 
improvements in administration, and fiom this source we .anticipate Hr. 2,18,00,000, 
as against tiie budget figure of Us. 2,06,00,000. The amusement tax, which now 
appears under a separate head iu the builget, " IX A.—Mclieduicd Taxes,” will give 
us a few lakhs more Ihati wc estimateil. With a few small variations under otlier 
heads and an adiiislmeut as lietween Iivig.atiou and I’ublic Health, our revenueB on 
the who.e for the year will be .about Us. 2 and ijuarter laklis above our original 
estimate, 

Uetreucliment and its ICli'ccts 

Expordilure.—The tccinomies eft'ccicd in l!i22-23 natura’Iy liad a beai'ing on 
i he disbursement of tlie current yetir; and further retrenelimcnts tluit liave been 
made in conseiiuence of tiie recummonilatioiis of the Uetreucliment (.iommittce have 
helped matei’iaoy to reduce expenditure. 1,’niter several heads, the K-xpcniliture on 
ttie pay of ofiScers is likely to fall far short of the estimate. With the new time- 
scales of pay, the adjustment of arriars and sd forth it has been a difficu t matter 
10 get down to estim.a1es witb any accuracy. It 1ms been largely a matter of 
guess-work, which we hope in future to [ nt on .a more accurate basis. There has 
also been a simi.ar difficulty in estimating the expenditure on the pay of establish- 
tiient. These facts account for the estimated drop in i-xpcndituro under ‘ Genera' 
Adniiiustration of .Justice and liducaliou’. Uetreucliment had a large say in the 
savings of about Us. 2 lakhs eacli under ‘.Agriculture and I’ub ic Ilea.lli’, but no¬ 
where has economy so manife.sted itself as under police, where expeudiiure is a.- 
much as about Us. 12 iaklis beiow tlie cslimale. Ueductious nil the force in 
aecoi'dauce with the recommendaiions of the UetreiicUmcnt t.'oinmittce, an undue 
jii'oporiion of vacancies in tin; cadie, and measures of economy in allowances and 
contingencies, economy which seems to have been iiresscd to the detriment of the 
administration-all comldned to reduce expenditure. I do not propose (o go into 
all the details—they are set out iu the exp'anat ions under the various heads —Ijut 
the net result is a diminution of expenditure by about Us. 38 lakhs as compaied 
with tlie total of the original and supplemculary estimates. Tlie total expenditure 
we now estimate at Us. 2,86,78,000 or Us. 35 lakhs less than our revenue. This 
is expenditure on the revenue account so.ely, Uringing into account loan opeiatious, 
in regard to which I may observe that with good agricu turiil conditions not more 
than Es. 6,80,000 are likely to be reiiuired in the shape of loans as against the 
estimate of Us. 11,84,000, the total working of the year as now estimateil is an 
opening balance of Us.‘JO,‘J2,000, Heccipts Us. 10,36,84,000, Expenditure Us. 10,06,03,000 
and a closing balance of Us, 1,21,72,000. 

The Next Year: A Surplus Budget 

With a considerable surplus in l'J22-23, further large anticipated surp'us in the 
c.urreut year and the measures of retrenchment that have been effected, this Council 
will perhaps conclude that the budget for 1024-25 must be a surplus one. And 
they might also be of the opinion tliat with the large amount at our credit in the 
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balanccB, there its surely a possibility of doing something in the way of develop¬ 
ment, and that Government, and particularly the Ministers, can iioiv hardly 
plead that the financial position is such as to prevent any progress. If members 

have gathered such an impression from what I have already said, let me hasten 
to tell them that thj butlgot for 1924-26 is not a deficit one and that we have 
made provision for expenilituro which will consume a large amount from our 
balances. Let me pi'oeee<l to the examination of the budget as I now present it. 

1 estimate our revenue for next year at Us. 10,32,28,000 while the provision 
for expenditure is Its, 10,31,79,000, 1. c., our expenditure falls ]ust short of our 
income. The margin is not great, but it is the result of our malclng provision 
for new scliemes to the extent of Us 36,89,000. As wc have a large sum in 
our balances, wc feid justilied in embarking on new sohemes—cliie.Hy of a non¬ 
recurring cliaracter, (the reason for tliis 1 slrad cxp.ain after) schemes which are 

ui'gent and iui))')rtaut in admiuislration and for dcveloiiment and progress. We 

liave alreatly car-marked Us. 88 lakhs of our balances for tliis i)uriiose, to b^ spent 
in the next and following years, and the Us. 36 laklis in the budget; represents riie 
lii'st instalment of this expenditure. It is t.lie juhiition of this sum to tire normal 
c.vpenditure of administration which .accounts for the fact that we are goiirg to 
•spend iJi 1924-26 praccicatly all our incoiiie. 

llcceipts. 

IJeforc iudirating l.lic (diaracter aird the schemes iir contcinp.’.ation, Jet jm; first 
refer brlclly to the estimate of receipts for the year' 1924-25, Tljcre arc even bcticr 
indications oi improved trade than 1 litre were tit this lime last year’, but it is I'vwi 
now premature to be too satrguine ami I iiesitate therefore to predict any great 
improvement irt our stamp rovenues. 1 may possibly be erring too much on tiin 

moderiite side in fixing tlie receipts from tlris source at a lower iigurc than that 

which I had budgeted for the curixait year, but, under in'cseirt conditions, I 
ibink an increaBc of Us. 10 lakhs ovt>r the revisril cstiinirte is i)orba]).s as much as 
can be iustitied, and the figure of Us, 330 lakhs lias therefore been adopted. 

I’nder Land Uevenue, in the absence of Hoods and cyc ones during the current 

year, we expect a return to more normal conditions iu the collect,ions from 
Government Kstates, and with iiicrcasoil recoveries from settlement ojierat.ions, tlic 
total Land Uevctniie recci[)l,s should mcreasc. Kxcisc shun d, under iirescnt. conditions 
.and with the i:in[)rovcd means of .administrinioii, sull furtlicr inoi'uase, jind we 
anticipate a furtluir increase of .six laklis under this hetid. The increase uude.i- 
Micsc three heads, wliich are onr main sources of income, account iirineipally for 
our anticipation ol a total increase of Us. 10 liikhs iu revenue next year over that 
Ilf the current yeui’. 

Uxj>cndilure. 

Turning to cxpcjidittire, we have budgeted for an o,stimiite of Us. 46,01,000 over 
I lie reviscil estinui.le for t he current year. This iacluiles provisions for ordiiuny 
iKiveloiimcut and for the completion of schemes already initiated, as well as for 
tile new exlicuditiu'c to tviiich 1 liavc already rofened. 'i'lie details arc set out 
in tlie explanation of the variations attached to the tinatio.ial statement, liut it will 
iiicilitate cousiiicration of the Imdget it I refer hrieliy to the various new features 
and sclioines and to the more important variations, lit the c.xp auations of the. 
iiniincial Btatcmcnt, tlicsc items are mixed uj) with minor details of deviations and 
modifications iu 1 lie existing e.xpendiftire and tliey may lie liciiter understood if 
dciacUeil from there detai s. I will take up ilie various major leads in order, liuti 
as the head ‘(,'ivil Works’ covers items tvidch an! the couceru of all departmfiuts, 

1 pi'opoBi! to nieutiou under tlie ilepartiiieiilid head that liovtion of the I'ivi! Mhnks 
I'lUilgct wliicli apiiertaiiis to the iiaiticular departmeut, e. g , I shall refer to I’oiice 
ljuildings not undei- Civil Works but under Tolice. 

Uevnuuc Uepartmcnl lvx[icnditurc, 

I’ni.ler ‘Laud Uevenue’ tliere is little variation calling lor meutinn, except under 
Survey jmd S, ttlemeiit. Here there Is a cousiderablc increase in ex))cnditurc wliiclt 
is fully explained .n the iiiiaftcial statenieut. The only item of iiuportanoe ealling 
for ment.ion is a provision of Us. 2 lakhs for settlement operations in the Ohita- 
gong district. It is imperative that this work be sf.artcd this next cold weiitiicr, 
so that a now settlement may be ready before tlie present settlement comes to an 
end. Ttio Forest Department has suffered from want of fumls in the past few 
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ypais aiu! development, wliioh is remunerative, has been greatly retarded. A few 
f-chemcs of secming'y little importance in themselves and of’no great cost, but of 
great va’ue in the return they will afford, have been provided for. They are 
measures for tlie better working of the forests and timber extraction. The increased 
expenditure in 1924-25 should prove very remunerative and pay for itself in a 
very short time. We have providwl under Registration money for record-room 
racks, etc., and under the Civil Works head for two Sub-Registrars’ offices in the 
24 I’arganas <l]8trict. The Irrigatioti charges include the clearance of the Soadighi, 
(Jauga Khali and Joygopal Khals, provision for the Dnm Dum Bridge and ttie 
Kaorapukur Khal and the Government share of the cost of tlie Bidyadhari river 
operations. The Bidyadhari is very largely a question for the Corporation of Calcutta, 
tlie drainage of which is affected by the deterioration of tlie river, but the interests 
of the neighlouriiig country and suburban municipalities are also of importance 
and for that reason Government has agreed to co-operate with tlie Corporation in 
the scheme and share in the expenditure. The ilredging of the Lower Kumar 
Hivor at the entrance of the Madaripur Bhil route has also been provided for, in 
•addition to the necessary charges for the maintenance of irrigation, navigation and 
ernhankmeut works. 

General Admiiristration. 

Coming to General Admiiristration a perusal of tire tiiiancial statement will sliow 
tliiit only a small inereafe in expenditure over the revised estimate has been allowed. 
The increase in the provision for the Administration of Justice is due merely to normal 
causes, increments of ptiy, and provision for the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which comes into force on 1 st July, 1924. The wants of the Judicial 
Department in the matter of buikliitg.s have not, however, been overlooked, and uniler 
Civil Works a provision of about Bs. 2 lakhs Iras been made for the expenditure in 
1924-26 to acquire land for new Civil Court buiklings at Serampore and to construct 
iloub’.e luunsiti at Cliikaudi arid Gopa'ganj anti a quadruple miinsiti at rirojpur, 

f’olice. 

As i have ("xp iiimil, there has been a consiilerabie rediiction in the expoiiiliturc 
on the I’olice iluring the eurrent year due to economies conseriuent on retrenchment, to 
vacancies in tire cadres left tinlilled, and (o on untlue proportion of ofticeis ami men 
being on leave. Wc have litid to provkle for lire usual increments of pay and for 
improveil recrtiitment id fill vacancies, but we cannot contemplate bo great a measure of 
economy as has been exercised in the matter of allowances and contingencies during 
the present yeai-. There has been undue curtailment in this rlirection and the efficiency 
of the foic'e has sufEeicd in the absence of tffictive suporvisiort. We have thci'efoni 
liad 10 ai’ow foi' increased supervision c.liaiges under some of these heads. We liave 
added, too, a |irovisbn of one lakli of lupers for tire supply of iron cots and mosquito nets. 
Tliese various items liavc incicaseil tire piovision under this head, but the total provision 
is less titan iliat wtiii'h tlie Coimci, passed for tlie current year. 

Tlie Civil Works liudget fttrllier provides for the tlaee now police scliemes—the 
sanitaiy improvcinenl of the police lines at Burdwan, tlie construction of a new section- 
louse at Kaiigliat, in oonncctiim witiii lie operations of the Ca.cutta Corpioration in tlie 
iieiglibourhood of tin: Kalighat temple, and a new section-house at Bhowauipur to leplaco 
the buildings taUi'n over by tlie Caicntia Impn'ovemeiit Tiint in eonneciion with their 
operations in that localiiy. 

I’ort ami I'iiolage. 

Tlie forts and I’ilotage budget sliows a large increase. Tliis lias followed on our 
acceptiiiiee of the iieonimciidation of tlie Betreiiciinient Coimnittee in favour of a 
.svsteni of pooling Governmeiii lannelies. All these lannohoH, witli the exception of 
the River lolioe and tlie Calcutta fort folice launches, have been taken under the 
adniitfsltatioii of the M.aviuc Deiiartmiirt, and the provision for ujrkeep, reiiairs, etc., 
of till so launehi s has been consolidated umlcr the main head of Ports ami I’ilctage 
ami exeluilid from the dc] artmental budget under wliicb they have hitherto 
iHqiearcd. The incretised pi'ovision under this heiwl is therefore accompanied liv 
eiirresponding deduclions under the dciiartmentai heads. This incr-ease ternls to economy 
and we hope tli.ai after a year or two this proi isbii may be even Ijss than that whicli 
ve have made for 1924—2.5. 

I'd f.av the heads with which I iiave been dealing, with the exception of Registration, 
ji; [lertalii to the Reserved side of Goveriiiivnt, 
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Transferred Department. 

1 now come to the Transferred side and I have no doubt Hon’bio Members will be 
keenly interested in knowing what provision we have made to meet tlie wants of witat 
are often called the nation-building deiartments whose activities have been so far ciroum- 
ticribod by our financial difficulties. 

Education. 

The expenditure on Education has increased steadily. From Us. 1,07,6'J OOO 
in 1920-21 it has risen to Its. 1,24,21,000 in the current year. Next year the provision 
JB its. 1,22,36,000. riiis is somewhat less than that of the current year and the decrease 
is .the result of two factors-one, the non-repetition of the grant of its. 3 lakhs to the 
Calcutta University dui-iirg the current year ; the other retrenchment cifeotcrl in 
Government secondary and pritrrary schools. With these exceptions, the provrsion for 
1924-25 rs in almost e\ery minor head in excotrs of that of the curr-ent year. From 
our surpluses we have made grants on the rescrval Bide of the budget to St. Sclro'astioa’s 
School, to the La Martinrert! School and the Dow Uill Gir-'i’s School, whi c under Civil 
Works we have provirlol for a new buildiitg for the Darjiielirrg Hrgir School, for minor 
wor'ks at tire Victori.'i Boys’ School attd Dow Hill Girlrr’ Sclioo.' rat fCur'geong, and a new 
boarding house attaolred to the sotrool at Kang.arnati in the Chittagong Hill Tractrr. 

Orr tiro Tr'anstor’rcd aide, we Itavc mailc provision for'a capital grant to tiro Diocesan 
College, for tire rluplrcatiou of classes itr tiro Asltauu'.lah Sclrool of Engimterittg arrd for 
a playrirg field tor tire same sclrool. Under the Civil Works head, money Itad been’ aliotted 
for new Guru traning schools of an improvcii type—orr tire oornpletion of which 
marry of tire existing unsatisfactory trehoois will bo abo.ralreil^atrd for additiomil 
accommoilation for the Kajhlraiti College. The sclicme tor lire estrrblishmeirt of tiro 
David Hare Traiuitrg College at Baiiygaitj will be proceciled wdtlr and the Mulram- 
madan members of ’Irc ( outicrl will doubtless ire glad to hear that in tire coming 
year the establishment of tiro Muliammrularr Art.s College will be put in hand. 

Medical shows mcreasotl expenditure. One of tlre'rtrarir items of interoBt'unrler 
tlrrs head is tire Mymensingli Medical Sciroo!, and we liave rrtade provrsioit so tliat 
tlris solrorrl may Ire opened on tire 1st duly next. l’’or the extensrorr of meilical 
relief to rural areas a sum of Hs, 1,15,000 Iras Ireetr irre rrtled. This is a laktr over 
the sum which Iras beerr tirade availab e in tire last two yntr's for this purpose. In 
the Civil Works budget provision has bectr made for irrrprovernents rn the Dacca 
Mitford Hospital and for’ lire coirstmctioir of nurses’ rjuarter's itr the I’reBirleuoy 
General H ospital. 

Tubltc Uealtlr. 

I'ubirc Health Iras a’so slrared in the distributiorr of tire available r'esourcos. 
It is itrteirdcd to make grants lo the Berbarnpore, Midnapor’C and Srrri murricipti- 
irtres to enable them to improve their water-supply, while a srtra of its. 50 000 — 
which will br recurring’:—has been allotted towarils schtirtres for improvornertt in 
rural water supplies. A further item of a recurring clraractcr is tlrat of Ks 25,000 
for matcrnily aird cirtlil-welfave work. \ special provisiort of Us. 25,000 has been 
made for vaccination work rn view of the prrssibiUty of an outbreak of small-pox 
next colli weatlrer attd Us. 33,090 has bceit budgetcil for tire sinking of tube wells. 
Half a lakh of riitpees has been ritc.uthxl for anti-maiarial m'lasures attd a similar 
sum for an antr-kala-azar carupatgti and sixUieti thousaurl rupees for .atrkt cholera 
work, wdtrle tire provisiort for iiuininrt giatrts to local bodies Iras b'len increased 
from its. 60,000 to its. 1 , 20 , 000 . 

The adoption of certain of tJrc rccommenrlations of the rctrcnclrmunt Cormnittcr; 
in regard to agriculture account for tire retluocd expenditure under tliis Itead, but 
there is proviBion under Civil Works for further rlcvelopment. Two now district 
larms, one at Mairtagurt in tire Jalpaigui’i district and one at Druaipur, and a 
veterinary hospital at Dacca, constitute tire main sclrom-’s of the jVgriculture 
Department for’ tire irext year. 

In tire Industries Department tlierc ar’e two irew sclremes: tire erectiorr of a 
small, demonstratiorr factory in tire Brei’ampur Weaving Institute, and tire construc¬ 
tion of a permanent buiidirtg for tire Sui’vcy Bchool at Mairrarnati iir tire Tippera 
drstr’ict. 

Cix'il Works. 

Under Civil Works, the only scheme itccnitar to tire Public Works Departnretrt 
is tire constj’uction of a bridge over the Balasun River on tire Matigara Naxa-bari 
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l!oa<l. Sinci; I add rested the Council last year, we have completed the removal of 
our I’leM liom WriteiB’Bvrilding to Chetla, and the Press ia now in full working order. 
If any iiiember rifsire to ste an up-to date Pre.s8 of the finest type, he will be welcome 
by the Superinteiulcnt and shown round. 

The matter which we now have under conaideratlon is the shifting of the Book Depot 
(o the Press. Mcanwhi’e the Controller of Printing aird Stationery, Government of India 
is overliauling the whole proceerlmv and system in the Stationery Office and we are 
awaiting dcve'opmrnts hefore pushing orr with our proposed echetrro of separat'on. But 
even as it is, our Stationery and Printing bvtdget shows a decrease irr 1921-25 as com- 
li.ned w rth that of the current year. 

By ( he move of oar Press to Chet'a, a lot of space Iras bcvix set irw for ouj- offices 
in Wrrtereh' Buildings arrd offices which have hitherto been occitpying rented buildings, 
are now accommodated in Writers’ Buildings. By this move we expect to save an annual 
ciiarge of abont Hs, 76,00d. 

New Scheme 

Such is a brief t utline of the proposetl rrew tolremes and of some of the rnort! notieeab.'e 
variat’ons in the budget as compared with the curciit year. This new experrditure amounts, 
as I have taid, to Bs. 3.5,89,0(0, arul wc liave managed to include this in the budget 
without the necessity of drawing on our la'attccs. By thi.s new expenditure, we are 
committed, however, to di'owing on our balances irr tire future, since many of the schemes 
will only lie begun in the cotiiing year and further expenditure will be necessary otr them 
in future years. As 1 have already meniiontd, wc have embar ked on a picigrarnmc of 
new works estimated to cost Hh. 88 lukh.s, so that about 50 lakhs or about half our 
surplus l.inlariees will be iciiuired for oxperuliturc in latei' year-. That we have been 
alrlc to iiieui’ this cxpendilure without drawing on our balance's next year is due 
to two causes ; fir'stly, the rmprovemerrt in our r-cverrues ; and, secoirdly, reduction 
in expenditure, t have already shown hrtw our revenue's are irrcrcasing. The excise 
revenue is increasing and we are stcurrng, tltouglr gradually, the benefit of our 
new taxation, t.eavlng out of account loan and capital transactions, our revenne 
wliieh was I's. 8,!N,8J,(00 in anel Bs 9,8S,.S!<,000 irr 1922-28, is estimated 

to be Bs. 10,22 ti|,< Ou in tire current year and Ks. 10,32,28,OCO in 1924-25. Of 
the diflerei ce belvvten the figures of 1921-22 arul 1924-2.5, Kw. 66 lakhs represents 
the increase in fiur stamp jevemtes and Bs. hikiis the receipts fr'om tire 

Amusements Ta.x. It is not so easy to compare the progress of expenditure as tire 
tigui'es ar-e comp rcated by adjustmcMits as between capital atid revenue. Thus there 
was a large exiicnditure in 1921-22 on ilredgcrs which was subsequf-ntly adjusted 
to capital, wlriie there -was an adjustmrrit as regards income-tax and there was of 
course the coniribiitron to Crntral Bevijriucs. In l!'22-23, the cxpcnditur’e amountdl 
to Bs. 9,at',6-1,0(0 but this again included a huge adjustment as bet'ween Capital 
arul Bevemu', by wlrlcli (he revenue expenditure received a large credit from the 
capital at count, ft will be n'lir, howt-wi, Iroiu a comparison of the revised estimate.s 
of the current year wrili Hose of 1922-23—having aside the ii'rigatitn heads in 
whlclr these ailjii.slrnerrt.s liave been made—that there lias betn during the current 
ytar a general iiiCitase in expt nililure, Kdircatioii is u noticeable exception. This 
indicates to vviiat extent retrericlimeiit lias betn matte. I do not propose to deal 
now with ll.e iteommendaiions of tire llclrenchment CommrTtce. The tleoisions ol 
Goveinnuiit in llitse recomineiulat-'oiis were p.'accil before the Council, arul I propose 
to [liace in a few liays before tire Council an up-to-date statement of these decisions. 
It, is tliffieuit, I'.owtver', to refer to any iiailicu'ar head and say how much reprfBcnts 
actual retr end.nient in the current or even in (he coining year-. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that .rctieircbmentB could not be given effect to all at once— 
in inariy cases it will take time to give full effect to tlie ret'omnreiulations, parti- 
cti'aiJy in the case of establishments. 
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On February 19tb. the Council mot to discuss non-official resolutions. 

Dr. H. W. B. MORENO moved that the Calcutta Rent Amendment Bill 
1924, to prolong the old Act, be referred to a Select Committeo. This was 
intended to perpetuate the benefit which tenants enjoyed under the 
last Rent Act passed for 3 years which was shortly to expire. He remarked 
that it affected Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. He understood 
that among his Swarajist and Nationalist friends the intention was 
that if the scope of the Bill was reduced so as to include only rents 
from Rs. 300 or Rs. 260 or 200 downwards, they would have no 
serious objection to the Bill. 

Mr. H. Burton, Mr. C. Forester and others strongly supported the motion. 

The Hon’blo Mr. FAZLUl, IIUQ sympathised with the difficulties of 
the tenants. The Government were aware that there had been suffi¬ 
cient activity cii the pait of landlords to build houses which would go 
a groat deal towaids the solution of the problem. Besides the Com¬ 
mitteo which h.ad already reported, other Cbmmitteos would bo appointed 
to deal with the pioblcm and in the end the problem would be solved. 
In the meantime the law of supply and demand should adjust itself. 
In the circumstances the Governmoiit did not think that the mere 
continuation of the existing Act on the lines suggested would very 
much serve the purpose in view. Therefore Government felt constrained 
to opipose the motmii. 

Babu Siiilrja Nath Rai Chowdhury moved as an amendment to 
add five more names moved by Di'. Moreno for the .Select Committeo. 

Dr. Moreno accepted the amendment which was carried. 

The motion was deolarod carried against the Govt. A division was 
demanded, the result showing that 90 voted for ar.d 25 against the 
motion. 

Abolition of the po!5t of D. 1’. 1. 

Babu .1. N. BASTI moved: “This Council recommends to the 
Government that the po,-.t of the Director of I’ublic Instruction, 
Bengal, bo not filleii on the post becoming vacant by reason of Mr. 
HornoH’s vetivement or departuri' on leave.” 

Mr. F;i7lui Hail, the Fdiic.ation Minister, in oppo.sing the motion said 
that the post had already been filled uj>. Mr. N. C. Chunder, Dr. B. C. Roy 
and Moul. Nurul Hui| supported the motion, while the Finropoan members 
opposed it. Till motion on a division was declared carried, 70 voting 
for and 50 a,gaiii.st. Govt. Iicing again defeated. 

The Meston Award. 

Balu S. N. BOV moved that the proper aiithoritios bo ap- 
])i(iachcil with ;i view to the readjustment of the financial relations 
betwoeii the Coiitial (loveriiment and this Government on ii projier 
a; <1 ciuitalile basis. Ho referred to the Hon. Mr. Doland’s remarks 
in this connection in intiodueing tho Budget, and said that since 1920 
they had been ilgliting agaiii.st the Mcstoii award. The attempts of the Govt, 
of Bengal to see justice done to it. had no doubt met with some consideration. 
That was. however', tcrairorary. The result of the Mo,ston award, as 
modiCied Iry tire .loiiit Patliamcirtaiy Committee, had booit that Bengal 
with an income of over SO crores had got only about 10 crores to 
itself while a minor province like Bchar bad a good surplrrs to carry on 
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improvements in the Transferred Departments. It was, therefore, neces' 
sary that they should agitato till justice was done to Bengal. 

Hon’. Mr. J. DONAIjD said that the attitude of (lovernment 
towards this question was well-known. They had been fighting the Mcston 
settlement ever since it came into being and they were going to 
fight it until justice is done to Bengal. It was only by temporary 
relief from their contribution that they had been able to keep their 

heads above water. Year after next they would have to pay their 

contribution of 63 lakhs and unless this settlement was revised they 
would not be able to progress. Even then the taxation they imposed 

three years ago would all be swallowed up in paying their contribu¬ 

tion. It was never intended that their taxation should be merely to 
make up the ditference between their revenue and expetiditure. It was 
intended and hoped that this taxation should be for development and 
progress. He had under preparation a note on the subject and as 
soon as it was printed ho would be able to put all members in 
possession of the history of this question. Ho had much pleasure in 
accepting the resolution. 

The resoKition was unanimously adopted. 

Amendment of Devolution llules 

Dr. PRAMATHA JV’ATH BANERJEE moved that “early steps be taken 
to move the proper authorities to amend Rule 6 and Schedule 11 of the 
Devolution Rules so as to include, in the list of Provincial subjects 
for Transfer in Bengal, all subjects except Land Revenue Administra¬ 
tion, European and Anglo-Indian Education and Local Fund Audit.” 

Dr. BANERJl'lE said that the essential feature of the administrative 
system which had been established by the Reforms Act was that the Gov¬ 
ernment was divided into two haivoa and these two halves were responsible to 
two diiferent sets of authorities, one half being responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council, the Secretary of State in Council, the British Parliament 
and ultimately to the British people, and the other half tniough the local 
legislature to the local electorate. It was this hybrid character of the 
constitution that was answerable for many defects and anomalies. One 
of the serious defects of diarchy was that there was no unity of pur¬ 
pose in the Executive and this defect led on to another anomaly, namely, 
want of harmony, for how could there bo harmony in a system in which 
the two halves pulled in different directions and where there was oojiflict 
of aims and ideas and violent clash of principles 1 Diarchy or dualism 
was an artificial system, a system which was not to be found anywhere 
else in the world, a system unknown to history and it was this artificial 
character of the system which created a situation that was at once 
full of complexities and difficulties. Ministers iu diarchy wore in the 
very outset of their career placed on the horns of a dilemma. Were 
they to discharge their duties according to the dictates of their conscience 
and interest of the country or follow the lines of least resistance? If 
they chose the former alternative, that would conduce to neither welfare nor 
peace. If on the other hand they preferred the other alternative, 
they would fail in their stewardship and were liable to be dismissed 
by their masters at the earliest opportunity. The plight of the late 
Ministers was an example to the point. 
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The Goverjimont of a province was one and indissoluble, the different 
parts being ch.tsely interrelated. Under the present system they had a 
division into water-tight compartments £^nd the division was so illogical that 
one failed to understand the motive of this division. Neither the 
jnembers of the Executive Council not the Ministers found themselves 
strong enough to adopt a bold line of policy. In Bengal, it was 
stated, that an attempt had been made to work diarchy as a united 
system but with what measure of success they all knew. The fault lay 
in the system and the only way to remove it was to change it. 

Another defect of the present constitution was that it hampered 
the growth of a sense of responsibility. The powers of the Legislative 
Councils had been circumscribed in various ways with the object of 
safeguarding the interest of the reserved subjects. There was oven less 
scope for a sense of responsibility being developed in the Ministers, 
ihe position oi the Ministers under the present circumstances was unonvi- 
iible. They were neither of the people nor of the Government. They 
were to lc)ok both ways and as a result they wore distrusted by the 
Goveriimont and looked upon with suspicion l»y the people. 

Diarchy—Its Demoralising Effect. 

The worst effect of the present system was that it ended to demoralise 
tlie public life of the country. It might happen that the Ministers who did 
not enjoy the confidonco of the Council might seek to maititaiii themselves in 
office by the undue oxorciso of patronage by pampering to the prejudices of 
the reactionary element of the Council. Responsible Government under 
.such circumstances became a Governmont by intrigue. In this connection 
Dr. Baiierjoe I'eierred to the experiences of Mi'. Madhusudhan Das in Bihar 
and Orissa, Mr, Chintamotii in the U. P. and Dr. Paraiijpye in Bombay. 

1 roceeding Di. Baiicijea said that when the Reforms flchemo was in 
the Legislative anvil, it was condemned by the Congre-s but Moderates 
lilodgod themselves to support it and in order to do4|Ahcy-broke 
away from the Congress. And what was the opinion of/theso gentlemen 
after three years of exporienoo ? The Right Hon’ble M^. Srinivas Sastri 
.iiid bil Tej B.ahadur bapru condemned the system of diarchy as only pro¬ 
ductive of friction. The cry that diarchy was unwoi'kablc came not only 
from a iiarticular quarter but from .all quartons. '1 ho question was what 
would be the substitute. Some suggested return to the old order of 
things, and if he wore given the choice of evils, ho would prefer honest 
autocracy and pure and unalloyed bureaucracy to the present system. 

But India had already started on the road to Swarai and it was 
not possible for the Government to stem the tide of Indian nationalism. 
Ihoy must go forward. In other words diarchy must give place to a more 
advanced system. How wa.s this to be done 1 By a revision of the Act of 
1919. It was provided in the Act that the Devolution Rules could bo 
altered by the GovornoT-General-in-Couiicil with the consent of the Sec¬ 
retary of State. \Vhat ho wanted was the amendment or amplification 
of the Schedule. Ho wanted the transference of all provincial eubieots to 
the Ministers excepting the three mentioned in the Resolution. 

Police—An Engine of Oppression 

The most important subjects being Police, Administration of Justice, 
I’rison and Prisoner, Control of Nowspaiicr, Development of Industrial 
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Ti.attcrs etc. These subjects were, intimately connected with the people. 
Ii diaii public feonerally regarded the police as an instrument in the 
hands of the Government to oppress the people. This view might be 
right or wrong, but the feeling was there. It would bo only when 
the department of police was made over to the Ministers that the distrust 
would cease and the antagonism between the police and people would disap¬ 
pear. If this resolution was accepted and given effect to, the Executive 
Council might be entirely dispensed with. The Government would no 
kniger ho divided into two halves and the Mini.sters would bo loss 
hampered in their work. They would feel the responsibility of their 
position and there would bo little scope on the pait of the Governor 
to exorcise the power of coitification. Without the Executive Councillors 
tlie Governor would become a real constitutional ruler. 

The House then adjourned till the next day. 

Next day, FEBKTJAKY llOTH, on the Council reassembling, the 

discussion on Dr. Pramathauath Binerjoo’s motion wa.s resumed. 

Babu AKHir, CIIUNDER, DUTT who wanted to move an amend¬ 
ment did not do so on second consideration. Ho said that although he 
suppoited the resolution he did not do so with much pleasure because 
it fell far shot of the demand of the nation. Only the other day 
they passed a resolution in the Legislative Assembly which showed that 
they watited b'waiaj, absohite 'uitonomy or complete responsible govorn- 
metit. That resoUition was supported by Nwarajista, Independents, Nation¬ 
alists and Morierates. This .showed that the nation wanted a change of 
the constitution. 'Ibis resolution proitosed to proceed very slowly within 
the Act. There was, said the speaker, much difference in the demand 
formulated in the Assembly iuid that made by Dr. Banerjoo. In 

the Assembly they wanted a change in the Act, but here they wanted 
a change in the Kuhn Ho wanted to move an .amendment, otherwise 
they would be misconstivied by others. He did not know why Dr. 
BaiiOijec .selected 49 subjects and not .^2. It rvas doubtful whether, 
iirdcr the. exi.siirig Act, all the subjects cou]<l bfl transforrod or not. 

As it was not free from doubt ho .supported Dr. Banerjoo’s resolution. 

Continuing Mr. Dutt said that there had been confidonco in the 
Ministers with a vongcanco. ko far a.s Govoniment was concorned the 
Ministcis had co-opciated. It w.as only proper that some more depart¬ 
ments should ho given to the Minister,s. If, on tho other liaiid, the 
Governniei.t had no confidenco in (ho Ministers, the w'liy ojicn to them 
was to suppoit the vote of no-conlidonco. It was natural for Goveiai- 
moi.t to object to paitiiig with powoi-s. It wa.s equally painful for the 
IndiaiiS to pait with their powers. 

Khan Ikdiadur M. MASirABBAE HO.SSATN, in opposi)ig the motion, 
referred to some appointmonks given to tlio Hindus by the Hon. Sir 
Ahdur Tialiim. 'The Klian Bahadur thru made some insipid remarks as 
to tlio rc.solution being inspired by pctsonal and racial fooling. 

The PBKSIDENT remarked that ke could uot help fooling that the 
hon. member wnns reading out parte of his speech intended for another 
resolution ! 

Khiin Bahadur Maulvi CHAINTJDDIN could not very well praise tho 
wisdom of Dr. Banoijee in moving the rosolution. Diarchy could 
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neither bo ended or mended without altering the Act or the rules 
made thereundei' and that could only be done by the Secretary o£ 
State and the British Parliameut. 

Mr. A. C. BANKEJEE in supporting the resolution remarked that 
it was their inalienable right to govern themselves in all departments. 

Messrs. Dobiprosad Khaitan, S. N. Roy, Nural Huq Chowdhuiy & 
liai Harendia Nath Chowdhury then further supported the motion 
after which 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON on behalf of Govt, rose to oppose it. 
He made a long tirade on rules under the Reforms Act which Gov¬ 
ernment had done their best to put into action hut the Service men 
who had done so much for them had not got that trust in that 
Council which would enable them to face the change contemplated in 
the resolution ! If given etfect to, it would moan complete dislocation 
of the Govt, and, he asked, was the country united ? Were they trained 
enough to shoulder self-government immediately 1 Would not there be 
.‘I tyrannical oligarchy or autocracy ? And so on. 

The Voting 

Eventually the motion was put to the vote and on a division 

declared carried, 71 voting for and 49 against it, 

THE NO-CONFIDENCE MOTION. 

Great interest was created in the Bengal Council on the 20th 

Fehruaiy when what was „ in effect a “ No-Confidence” motion on the 

Ministers was discussed. It should be remembered that notice wa,s 
given of such a resolution but it was ruled out of order by the 
President in his communique of the 18th (see !>. 393). But the 
opposition did not leave it- there and on the Council reassembling on 
the 20th.— 

Kumar SHIBSEKHARESWAR KOV rose and said; I move for the 
adjournmont of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussion 
lif a definite matter of public importance, namely, the recent action o£ 
the Ministeis as evinced by their disagreement with 76 members of the 
Council in the matter of the re.solutioii passed by the Council in .January 
26, 1924, regarding the release of political prisoners detained under 

Regulation HI of 1818. 

The PRESIDENT observed that be had given hi.s written consent 
to the motion for the ad.iournment of the House and His Excellency wa.s 
pleased to give hi,H consent to it. But they must have the consent of the 
House. Ihe President then asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to stand. After counting the number of those standing on one 
•side of the Plouse the President said that the requisite number of members 
having risen the motion was carried and he fixed 6 o’clock for the 
fliscu5.sion of the motion. 

The Ministerialists tried to exploit this affair by rousing Hindu- 
Muslim communal untagonism as in the Punjab. Shortly before the 
Council began its proceedings, a number of Mahomedau boys came in a 
procession at the Town Hall with jilacards containing warning to the 
Mahomedan members not to run the risk of falling iii with the endeavours 
61(a) 
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of some of the Hindu members of the Council to break the Ministry 
composed of Mahomcdan gentlemen. During the course of the proceedings 
a large number of leaflets containing a similar appeal was freely distributed 
amongst the Mahomcdan members asking them “to save the Mahoraedan 
Ministry and not to be wiled away by the camouflage and guise of their 
bitterest enemies.” At the same time there was going on a vigorous canvassing 
in the lobby in which a Mahomcdan gentleman said to be a high Govt. 
Official took a prominent part. Kumar Shibsekhareswar launched his motion 
in a more or less apparently tranquil atmosphere and a lively and intoiost' 
ing debate followed, in the House sitting on adjournnieut at 5 p.m., after 
Mr. Banei^ji’s resolution had been disposed of, in which the Oppositionists 
had the greatest part to play. The Ilon’blo Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, 
the first Minister to speak, questioned the fairness of such a resolution 
when they had not been yet given the chance of winning the confidence 
of the members but was met with a prompt retort from Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta. The Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj of Buidwan believed that underneath 
the resolution was the heginniug of a programme of obstruction of every¬ 
thing, but this too was met by cries of “no no, absolutely false, etc.’’ Then 
came the turn of the Ilon’blo Mr. Fazlul Iluq who showed a great deal 
of fight and was heckled at every sentence by Swarajists and Indepen¬ 
dents alike and had to sit before ho could finish. The Hon’ble Minister 
boasted of bis courage of conviction in oppo.sing the resolutions regarding 
the release of political prisoners and repeal of repressive laws and was 
only greeted with erics of ‘.shame, shame’ in return. Ho questioned 
the representative character of the Swarajists because ho thought the 
Congress was not at their back and because he felt that Swarajists 
had abandoned Non-co-operation. 

Kumar SHIB SHEKHARKSWAli KOY .said that it was positively pain¬ 
ful to him when he felt called upon to condemn those for whom personally 
he cherished the warmest fiietidship and from whom, in view of their 
past achievements, their countrymen were expecting so much. And it 
was still more sad that the very first public performance of the honour¬ 
able Ministers should have left them discredited before those in the 
Council whoso confidence they were enjoined to have, and the fate of 
one of them at the recent polls (referring to Mr. S. N. Malliok, Minister, 
defeated at a bye-election) sufficiently declared the feelings of their 
countrymen. He then referred to the Royal Instrument of Instructions which 
required the Governor to encourage the habit of joint deliberation so 
that the knowledge of the Ministers as to the wishes of the people 
might be at the disposal of the Executive Councillors, and which further 
required that in considering the Ministers’ advice due regard should be 
paid to their relations with the Legislative Council and to the wishes 
of the people as expressed by their representatives therein. By the 
attitude of the Government during the discussion on the release of 
Regulation III prisoners, it was clear that the Government had arrived 
at a distinct conclusion after a joint deliberation. In the circumstances 
they must either conclude that his Exeellency’s Ministers’ advice had 
not been followed or that they had agreed in toto with the reserved 
half of the Government, and, in the latter event, had either failed in 
expressing or were wrong in expressing the wishes of the people. The 
last surmise was proved correct and became a certainty in the attitude 
of the two Mini,sters present who openly walked into the “Nay” lobby 
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with only five Indian elected members to keep them company, whil®- 
the rest, namely 76 voted the other way. 

In the circumstances, how could they with any or least semblance 
of reason, aspire to do their primary duty, namely, to express tho 
wishes of tho people 1 Continuing, the mover said that just as the ordinary 
members in the Council had no right to their individual conscience, but 
must enthrone the wishes of their electors in its stead, so the Ministers 
could not have any individual will but must bow down to the wishes of the 
majority of the members, and if they did not, the members could no 
longer have any confidence in them. To them the Ministers stood dis¬ 
missed and discredited, stick though they might during his Excellency’s 
pleasure, if to his Excellency it did not appear as a negation of all 
I'esponsible Government. 

The lion. Mr. GIIUZNAVl in tho course of a lengthy speech said : — 
Wo have been entrusted with the administration of certiiii Transferred 
Subjects. We have scarcely have time to unfold our policy, much less 
to show l.iy working out that policy whether we ai'O able to disoharge 
our duties to the satisfaction of the House w'hon without a hearing, 
without a trial, it is iiroposod that a vote of censure should be pusod 
on us. Or is it because suspicion lurks in the minds of my friend 
opposite that wo do not share their views as regards the attainment 

of ‘ Swaraj ’ 1 S\)eaking tor myself I can s-iy that I yield to none in 

my desire to see my country occupy her rightful place in the Valhalla 
of Nations. I'he only ditlarenco is the methods wc are pursuing to 

achieve that end. It seems to mo at present that throe methods are 

lecing employed to gain that object. There is evidently a section 

whose methods tend rather to wanks the disturbaiico of this country’s 
tranquility than tho restoration of this country’s liberty. They arc so 
microscopically small that wo can leave them out of consideration. 

’I'hen there ia a section who are so impatient that they wish to reach 
the top of tho roof by one long jump without caring to pause whether 
in that process they would run tho risk of coming to grief. Lastly, 
thoi'e is a third section who are equally desirous of reaching the roof 
as fast as they can but are conviticed that it can only be clone safely 

and surely by going up the steps. Tho Hon. speaker war of the last 

.section, and evidently he wanted to go slowly up tho steps ! 

Tho Hon bio Mr. FAZLUL HUQ, then rose amidst the applause 
of the House and from tho very boginning made a fighting speech denouti-- 
cing his opponents at every turn. He ootigratiilated the mover of the resolution 
for the notoriety that he had attained by the launching of such a 
resolution. He offered the mover his further congratulation because ha 
found that in this case the promptings of patriotism had miraculously 
coincided with intense selfish interest (cries of ordoi-, order). Ho agreed 
with the mover that they should pau.se and consider the grave situa¬ 
tion not because some Ministers or members bad voted in ,a particular 
way but because there wore indications on all sides of a huge conspiracy to 
stifle liberty of every kind (question, question). It was neither the 
time nor the occasion to dilate on that but God willing, although ho 
might not remain a Minister, he would remain a member of tho House 
and so long as he was there he wovrld challenge any one of the other side 
to say to the contrary when ho said—and he would prove it to the 
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hilt—that terrorism o£ the worst typo was rampant. They vaunted of 
majority votes. But they all Iciiew how that majority was obtained. 
IjOt there bo a vote by ballot and he would resign the very moment 
if by vote by ballots it coincided with what had happened. 

Mr. Das—AVe accept it. We accept the challenge. 

Proceeding, the Hon’ble Minister said in all seriousness that if such a 
state of things wore fo continue in place of a white bureaucracy which 
they were out to turn out they would have an autocracy which would stifle 
away their liberty. Referring then to the position the Ministers took in 
connection with the resolutions regarding the repeal of the repressive laws 
and the release of political ]n-isoners, the speaker said that after all that 
was a matter of expression of opanion. It was an expression of opinion 
that they held. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose—Since when 1 

To which there was i:o reply. Contiimiiig, the Hon’ble Minister said 
that they voted with the Government because they thought that the course 
they adopted was right (crus of hear, hear). They voted in that particular 
way because they had the boldness and the courage of their conviction tcrhs 
cf hear, hear). Ihey knew what it would cost them. (A voice—Rs. 64,000) ! 

They knew, continued Mr. Hmi, that such a ressolutiou was coming. 
They know that their position would be threatened. He said he was 
exhibiting his candour all the time of which he need not be ashamed of. 
(cries of ihame, shame.) They voted because they considered the case 
proved. According to the Evideitco Act a thing is said to be proved 
when a man considered a thing to have existed—he would act in the 
supposition that it existed. 

Mr. Das—May I point out that it is not a correct quotation. Has 
the Hon’ble Minister the right to quote a section of the Evidence Act 
incorrectly 1 Ho has left out the word “ prudent.” 

Mr, Huq—It is 25 years that I have handled that Section. 

Mr, A. 0. Banerji—Ho is citing a section of the Evidence Act and 
giving illustration from his own opinion. 

How often had not they heard, went on Mr. Huq, that unless a 
verdict was given in a particular w'ay, that was characterized as a sham—■ 
that the judgment should be flouted, uule.ss the decision was in a particular 
way. (Mr. Das—Beautiful) ! 

Another reason, continuod the Hon’blc speaker, why he voted against 
those resolutions was that they wore a part of an elaborate programme 
with which he did not agree. That was meant to bo a signal for direct 
action. Since he did not agree with that programme he thought justified 
in withholding his assent and approval to it in the initial stage. Ho 
realised that there was a sinister background looming large behind. 

Mr, Das—Is the Hon’blo Mini.ster entitled to use that expression ‘sinister’ 1 

The I’re.sident—The word “sinister background” is particularly a 
parliamentary expression. 

Continuing, the speaker said the Swarajists said that they were in 
the right. The speaker would say that they the majority were in the 
right. The Swarajists were actually in a minority in entering the Council. 

Mr. Das—AVho says that ? I rise to a point of order. Has the Hon’blo 
Minister the right to misquote facts? 

The President—AVhat aio rhe facts? 
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Mr. Das—The fact is that we are in a majority. 

The President—You must not expect mo to discuss matters about 
election. I know nothing about it. 

The Hoii’ble Mr. Huq then continued. He was glad that the great 
‘leader of the Swaraj movement’ had pointed out to him the question of 
votes and on that the speaker was willing to meet him. There were on the 
electoral rolls, said he, 1,44,764 vote.s, out of which the total number of 
votes polled was .35,754 which was only a fraction of the whole electorate. 

Mr. Palwan —How much you scored ? 

The President Order, order, the Minister must get a hearing. 
Kosuming, Mr. Huq said, surely even in a law court a prisoner is heard, 

A voice—Is the Minister a prisoner 1 

The Horible Mini.ster eontinned that oven in the “ kSatanic ” Court 
of the “ Satanic ” (Toveriinicnt, Gopinath Saha was given the liberty to 
be hoard ar.d to enter into his defence in a regular trial ! He said that 

the Swarajists did not represent the views of the Congress. 

A S\varaji.st metnlier—1 have got newspapers to contradict him. 

Mr. Huq said that they had at least ceased to become Non-co-operators. 
Kabu Ai.il Baran Roy admitted the other day, he said, that they had 

susvicnded noii-co oi>eratioii and therefore they had ceased to represent 

the people of this country, (derisive cries of hear, hiar.) 

The Voting 

Tbohecklingnowbeoaraointeii.se. At 7-17 p.m. it was moved that 
the question be now put. The President declared the motion lost but 
a division was demanded and taken with the result that 63 voted for and 
64 against the motion. 

The President ; The motion is therefore lost. 'The period of two 

hours having lapsed the deb.ite automatically closes. 

The result wns that by a .stray majority of I vote the original motion, 
w hieh was virtually one of “No-eonlidenco” on the Ministers, was defeated. 
On an examination of the nieniber.s who voted for and against the closure 
motion some interesting facts come out. Out of the 64 members who voted 
against the motion all the nominated officials and non-officials together 

with 4 members of the 1‘ixeeiitivc Council making the full total of 27 

were present and voted agaiirst rhe motion. Only 38 elected members 

voted against the motion ; of the.se 15 were Kuropoiins, 17 w'ero Mahomedans 
and 4 were Hindus. One elor4ed European member was absent. So that 
a mnjority of the Indian elected merahers voted for the motion, the Swaraij- 
ist.s and Independents voting solid for it. 
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Bengal Budget_General Discussion. 

Oi) Februaiy 26th the Council mot for ii general distiutfsioii on 
the Budget for the year 1924-25. The proceedings began in a very 
thin House which became thinner till after about two hours' discussion. 
Babu Hemaiita Kumar Sarkar pointed out to the President that 
the proceedings could not go on any further as the members present 
hardly formed a quorum. The president counted the number and the 
members present were fo\md to barely fonn the (juoium and the 
discussion continued for a few minutes. But again when the members had 
re-assembled after the fifteen minutes’ adjournment for A'amnj, Babu Bejoy- 
krishna Bose drew the President’s attention to the e-rtremely thin attendance 
and the Piesidcnt adjourned the Council for want of a quorum till 
3 p.M. the next day. Most of the iion-official Europeans, a few of 
the oflicial.s and some of the Nationalists were abmnt, and even of the 
members present very few took part in the discussion. In all about 
fourteen non-official members participated in the discussion, the officials 
remaining silent or inditferent all the while. All the speakers condemned 
the budget as defective and the Swarajists condemned it wholesale. 
Babu Sudarsan Chackerverty was the first to speak. Next rose Kai 
Bahadur S. N. Boy, followed by Mr. W. L. Tiavers who speaking on 
the Police grant deplored that the travelling allowances of officers had 
been out down to such an extent that it interfered with the prevention 
of crimes! Despite the Firiarrco Members ingenuity, observed Babu 
Barada Prasad Dey, in showing a surplus budget, closer scrutiny 
showed it to be a deficit one. .Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhury charaotoriaod 
the revenue acoruing fi'om i,seise as “blood money”; yet another 
condemned the expected increase in the revenue from Atarnp and /•seise 
as leading to the denmralization and decay of the people. But the chorus 
of complaint was that the Government did not find sufficient money for 
midibil (‘id, drinking waUr and primary and sicondny lancttion. Mr. 
(now Sir) P. C. Mittor made a frank confession of how he was foiled 
ill hi.s attempt to impr.,vo matters educational while he was in office as 
the Education Minister. But what could the ‘poor Minister’ do, wailed 
he, without money 1 Mdthout divulging official secrets ho gave out that 
he tried his level best Imt the irresponsible .Secretary of State and his 
local agent, the Finance Member, “ stood in his way.” Ho found not 
a rupee to spend on any urgent necessities of the Province. And if 
this state of things were to continue, the threat he held out was that 
ther e would “ hardly be any co-operators* left which could but lead to 
one i-esult—obstruction, obstruction, obstruction.’’ And if there be 
obstruction followed by revolution, who would be I’esponsible, asked he. 
Certainly the responsibility would be of the .Secretary of State. Bur 
amid peals of laughter in which the whole House joined, the ex-Minister 
refused with an emphatic ‘No’ the irivitation of an audacious 
Swarajist to come over to their side. Mr. Nurul Huq Chorvdhury 
following him wanted to know what the ex-Minister had done in 
regard to the r-ecommendations of the Retrenchment Committee which 
bad provided for more cuts in the Education Department than in 
any other’. This apparently non plussed the ex-Minister. Babu Urnesh 
Chandra Chatterjee, the gi-and old member from Brshnupur (Baiikura), 
i-equested the members to refuse the budget wholesale as he was 
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opposed to any grant for the police or the army bectiuse they 
were not meant for the protection of the people but for their ex¬ 
ploitation and for the protection of British trade and commerce. Con¬ 
tinuing, Mr. I’. C. Mitter said that finance was a reserved subject and he was 
afraid he could not congratulate the Hon. the Finance Member, more so 
to whom he was re.sponsiblo, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. He proposed to prove the irresponsibility of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India and their local agent, the Finance 
Member. It seemed to him that this irresponsibility ran not merely iii 
this budget liut in the budget of the last two years and it was time that 
this irresponsibility should cease now. The F'inanco Member and the 
Government of India should take a wider view of things than that of 
merely Ks. As. 1’. There must be .statesmanship and if that failed there 
was no doubt that the Finance Member could not but expect exasperation 
from all sections of people .of the province, seeing that according to his own 
figures during the last throe years this province had increased its resources 
by orores of rupees, and yet, what was the position? Not a rupee to spend 
on the necessity of the province. To his own mind there was not real 
diiferenoe between the Transferred Department and the Reserved Depart¬ 
ment. Ho laid down one rule for expenditure, namely, public good. 

Mr. Mitter then went on to quote figure.s to show the increase in 
revenue from the last three new taxations and other resources and said that 
yet they wore threatened with an imposition of sixty-three lakhs. If that 
was so, the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India and their local agent were the Finance 
Member. If they wanted to run the province smoothly, then the Finance 
Member should protest against it. He might have protested from inside 
the Government, but that would not do. The Finance Member should 
take the Council into his confidence in this matter. The Finance Member 
was no doubt responsible to the Secretary of State, but as a member of the 
Executive Government of Bengal he had a duty to the House and to the 
people of Bengal, if he did not pay more attention to the real needs of the 
people. Education wa.s one of the mo.st vita! subjects of the country and 
whatever the politics of the different people might bo, all .sections of the 
community, co-operator or non-oooperator, demanded more money tor 
education {hear, hear). There might bo dilference in the method also how 
the money would be utilised, but there was no diiferenoe in the object. 
Referring to the question of primary eduo.ition, Mr. Mitter said that the 
present expenditure of the Govt, for primary education was a crying shame 
(hear, hear). When he was a member of the Govt, he protested against it but 
his voice was a cry in the wilderness (crt«i of h*ar, and laughter from 
riwarajist benchef). On the question of secondary education and bettor pay of 
the poor teachers he tried his level best to improve the existing conditions, but, 
the irresponsibility of the Secretary of State stood in the way and he could 
not succeed in doing much in this direction. There was no province in 
India, ho might say, there was no country in the world, v\hoie in the 
question of secondary education people had shown more self-help thin 
Bengal. In this direction the contribution of the Government per head 
was Rs. 4-12 whereas the contribution from priv.ite sources was Rs. 

In this connection Mr. Mitter quoted figures to show that in other provinces 
the contribution of the j'ospeotivo Governments was higher than that of 
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Bengal. The bulk of the teachers in the schools of Bengal received salaries 
which varied between Es. 22 and 24. One could not keep a decent 
chaKwan on that salary. How could they solve the problem of secondary 
education of a province if they paid graduate teachers at the rate of Es. 24 a 
monthl So long as the Finance Member was to look to Parliament for guidance, 
it was his duty to convey to Parliament that this kind of things would nob 
do. If they (Government) wont on in this way, hardly any co-operator 
would be left. Speaking for himself he would go on co-operating because 
he considered from the point of view of the interest of the country that 
it was more important to be on good terms with Groat Britain, because 
he believed in Dominion form of Self-Government, and Dominion 
Self-Government required good will between Great Britain and India. 
But at the same time he would never spare criticising those who would 
act in an irresponsible manner, however high their position might be. 
If this state of things continued, it would lead to only one result, namely, 
obsiruction {henr, hear). If there be obstruction followed by revolution 
the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

Next day, February 27th., the adjourned discussion on the Bengal 
Budget was resumed. The attendanoe was again thin. But the Nationalists 
presented themselves in numbers larger than on the previous day, the . non¬ 
official European block remaining almost empty. The House again had to 
adjourn for waiit of a (pioium half an hour before the usual time. Of the 
fouiteen speakers that took part in the day’s discussion, more than a dozen 
represented the Swaiajists and the Independents. The officials looked a 
little bit alert and even the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan who 
felt sleepy in the early part of the proceedings' tried to shake it off 
and look awake. 

The proceedings had a dull beginning but i.o sooner had the first speaker 
h'yed Sultan Ali, who was in possession of the House when the Council 
adjourned the last day, had finished his say the!interest of the House, 
e.speciaily of the Swarajya members rose to the highest pitch when Professor 
(l ow simple Mr.) S. C. Mukeiji, the Govt.-made representative of the Indian 
Christian community w'ent out of his way and made some uncalled for 
remarks against the Nationalists, h'ome of his stupid remarks denouncing 
his countrymen gave occasion to ronsidorable heckling and amusement, and 
amidst the derisive laughter of the House, he had to sit down. Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Bose following close congratulated himself on the advantage he had 
over Mr. Mukorii because (Mr. Bose) would not have to speak on the Budget 
with an expiession of “ continued fidelity ” to the Government. “Not until 
the Budget was made the people’s Budget,’’ said Mr, Bose, “ it was their 
clear duty to throw out the whole of it,” and not even the “ covert threats 
of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan or the wild and passionate 
outbursts of the Ministers” swerve them a hair’s breadth from obeying the 
mandate of the country, .Joining in chorus, Eai Harendra Nath Chowdhury 
observed that no “ hackneyed plea of maintaining law and order, no jejune 
arguments of efficiency ’’ could absolve the Government from their supreme 
duty of making the nation live and thrive first. Perhaps the most powerful 
spec ch of the day wifs that of Babu Akhil Chandra DuP, It seemed to 
him that probably the principle underlying the Budget was the maximum 
of grod to the minimum of people. That was, he said, the story told by the 
Budget. But, ho maintained, that was inevitable “ whenever a stranger 
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plays ill the rcU of a guardian But tho great panacea of all these evils, 
he said with great emphasis, was Swaraj. Bahu Satkaripati Roy however 
stiuck a difforeiit note to tho many and various criticisms advanced against 
the Budget. He went straight into the root of tho source of revenue 
ard pointed out that about half tho estimated total income came from 
sources the existence of which depended on the vice of the country, 
vi?,., ftanip duty and ixcue, in other words, Uiiijation and wine. And he asked 
in all seriousness ; would they like to educate their children by intoxicating 
thrii' fathers ar.d by introducing quarrels among their fellow-countrymen 1 
He cculd rot but ask bis ccuiitrymen to throw out the Budget altogether. 

After a few more aimless speeches the Council adjourned half an hour 
before time for want of a quorum as before. 

Next day, February 28th, the discussion was continued. The most 
effective speeches of (he day were those of Babus Hemanta K. Sarkar, 
Niimal Ch. Chur dei- ar.d blalini R. Faikai', who denounced the foreign 
chill alter- of the administration in unmeasured terms amidst the applause 
of the House. Most of (ho piomiiiciit natioj.alist members. Dr. P. N. 
Par eijte, Kumar Shib Sekhaieswara, Major Suhrawaidy, Maharajkumar 
Nai.dy, Baku B. N. Roy, ar.d the ex-Ministor Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhuiy spoke. Ihe latter, in a weighty pronouncement, said that 
when he compared the amounts granted for some of the items of the Police 
I'epaitn ci.t with thc,se of the Tiansfencd Departments, he could not but 
feel a sort of astoi isbmci.t as to how the Nation-lruilding departments on 
which tho welfare of the people mainly depended could be shown so much 
it.diffeiet.ce. If this sort of thing continued, he said, it would only make it a 
point of paramount necessity of having a joint Financial Secretary 
to lock after the iiitcrest of the Transferred Departments. There could 
be 10 surer way of making tho Ministers unpopular than by limiting 
the scope of their usefulness by witJrhoiding money for schemes likely 
to bouefit tho masses. The whole of tho agriculture development pro¬ 
gramme had been hold up for want of fuiuls and he must say that 
their work of years would go for notbiirg if fur.ds wore not found to 
proceed with the projects of tho development programme. 

On February 29th, tho general discussion on the Budget came 
to a close. The most important speech on this day was of Mr. C. R. 
Das, the leader of the Opposition, who laid down a definite construc¬ 
tive programme itt reply to a challenge of tho Govei-nment that the 
Swarajists and Jndepeiidetits had no pr-ograrnme of their own. 

Mr. C. R. DAS said in the course of his speech ;— 

Sir, It hail been fe-.iiil that I am tlie bigli priest of destiuction in Indian politics. 

I asle my critics to poinl out one siirglc instance where there has been a real 
cousti UC 1 ive woi'li witluiur some destruction soraewliei'c. If I am destructive, it is 
tu'cause I. want to coiifii ruet. If I am a iion-co-opcrator, I can nssure my friends, 
It is Ix'ciutse I believe in co-ojieratiou and I ItcUeve that no co operation is possib'e in 
tills counlry unless you sta-'t with non-co-operation [hear, hear). What Itind of co-optiation 
do yon expect between masters and slaves? Is such a co-operation potsibie ? My friend, 
Mr, I’. C. Milter has aiways been a stout champion of co-operation, but what did 
wc Inav from him the other day? lie said that at the t;imo when he was seeking 
co-operation Ids voice was not hctird, lie was ‘crying in the wilderness’. Well, 

I do not know wliether he realised this fact then or lie has re.alised it now'. 

It is abundantly clear that if the tlovernraent ready desires for the co-opera¬ 
tion of the people they muBt respond to tho demands of the people {hear, hear, 
and applause). We are not prepared to co-operate where our rights are disregardfii 
and our tiiiances are played with in the manner In whieli it has been done 

52(a) 
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for the last one huinlred and sixty years. We are charged with mistrust in 
the Government. But my answer is, it is because the Government has always 
mistrusted the peop.e. Was it not pointed out by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjj, 
as he then was, that the ‘ history of Anglo-Indian administration is strewn 
broadcast with fragments of broken plialges’? Since the Ifeo.aration of 1857—1 

refer to the Queen’s I’rociaraation —ilowri to the Keforms Act, for our part the 

history of Ang'o-Indian administmtion has been the history of dead hopes and crushed 
aspirations. And yet wc are asked to co-operal.e with the Government. 

What about the Budget speech to wdiich we listened the other day ? We are 
tO-d that there was a surplus—1 am spjaking from memory—of about one crore 
twenty-four or twenty-live laklis from the new taxes. Dr. Uoy pointed out that the 

Government is premise-bound to show that for the Transferred Department. He has 

pointed out promise after promise, promises of eveu His Excellency the Governor 
and of those who come uiuler him. But those promises have been wlio.ly dis- 
regarrled. Atul the other day we were told that this money is not for the Traus- 
ferreil Depai'tment—it is reserved for something else. 

A Constructive Suggestion 

Sir, 1 will put a eonstruetive suggestion before the Government for the last 
time. Now, out of this 1 crore 24 thousands—1 cannot think of crores and lakhs 
(laughter)-out of this if yeu want t<i waste, waste two thirds of it and leave 
one third for the Transferred Department. Bureiy, this is a modest request. Do 
have it in this way. Borrow live crores at six per cent interest and arrange 

for a sinking fund with two and lia.f per cent, I think I worked it out in this 

way. If you spend tldrteen and ha.f lakhs tor a sinking fund and 13 iakhs to 
pay the iutcresl, you \vi:l oleiir the who.c debt in twenty years ; and with the live 
crores what is there tliav you cannot do ? Sjiend one crore for technical education 
in Bengal, spend one crore for primary education, spend thirty lakhs for special 
Mahomedan institutions {hea>', hear). Mjieml thirty lakhs for those who are called 
the deprcssL'il c.asses-l do not believe that they arc depressed classes—they arc op¬ 
pressed classes—oppressed by the Goverrirnenl and the higher c asses a.ike (cries oj 
hear, hear and applause), ripend one crore for the development of cottage industry. 
Spend one crore t'oi’ weeiUug out Malaria aiul Kala-asiar, spend forty lakhs for the 
development of agriculture. You can do tliis with live crores without any special 

efforts. You have to borrow this money at 0 (ler cent and spend one-third—a 

sum of money the whole of whicii you are promise-bound to pay tosvards the 
Transferred Department-and one-third to pay the interest and one third towards 
the sinking fuml. And I am sure you can better the condition of the people of 
this Biovince, But will this be done ? I for one hardly hope it wih be done. I 
speak bitterly becacse we in Bengal feel that our case is a case of lost opportunity 
and broken promises and disregarded interests. 

I make this constructive suggestion for the last time and 1 want to see how 
the Government dea's with it. You arc always referring to the Nation-buililiug 
departments. I have often been told—“why, you have got Uesponsible Government, 
the Natioii-bui.ding departments,’’ But these so called Nation-building ilcpartmeuts 
were instituted to be starved,—the Nation-building departments which are put forward 
as a pretence of Belf-Governmeiit, the Nation-building departments which never at 
any time intended to be worked in the spirit of the Reforms Act. If you are 
siuoere—are you sincere ?—1 make this constructive suggestion. Bet us see how you 
deal with it. 

The Government members then rose to reply. Messrs Ghuznavi and 
Fazl-ulHuq made lengthy speeches in support of their departments. Sir 
Hugh Stephenson spoke in great length supporting the Police budget and 
extolling the services of the Police and how beautifully they maintain ‘law 
and order!’ 

The Hoii’ble Sir ABDUR RAHIM criticised in strong terms 
the action of Mr, Das and the Swaraiists. It had been said by Mr. 
C. R. Das, he complained, that it was not possible to place faith on Govern¬ 
ment promises and thus justified himself in rejecting the whole budget. 
Inspite of Mr. Das’s sweeping denunciation of the Government, could he 
frankly say, whatever be the demerits of the administration, that India did not 
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owe a great debt to the British Administration 1 But for the British, 
there would have been no peace in India. The British had protected 
India from internal aggression and external invasion which was an inesti¬ 
mable blessing and so on and so forth ! 

(At this stage Sir Abdur Rahim was considerably heckled by the 
Swarajists because of some unparliamentary expressions of his which were 
highly resented. The Swarajists in protest then withdrew from the Council, 
leaving a few Go^'t. members and their supporters to continue.) 

The Ilon’ble the MAHARA.TADHIRAJ OP BURDWAN said that his 
seven years’ experience in the Bengal Council had taught him this lesson that 
the academic discussion of the budget was getting more and more dreary 
in view of the fact that the same things were repeated every year. 
The Maharaja then explained certain items of expenditure in the 

<lepartment in his charge. It had been said that they were spending 
largo sums of money for European education though the proportion of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians was very small compared to the popula¬ 
tion of the Province. It was fallacious and unjust, said the Maharaja, 
to put the population tost in this matter. Their case was special. The 
majority of these institutions which would be benefitted by the grant 
wore founded and maintained by_ non-official Europeans and Govern¬ 

ment was supporting them because it thought it fair and just to do so. 
Continuing the Maharaja said that certain members had expressed 
a desire to throw out the budget as a whole. He hoped that in view 
of what Mr. Das called a constructive scheme they would reconsider 
it. But Messrs. C. R. D.iss and Bejoy Krishna Bose thought that 
he (the Maharaja) had a natural tendency for intimidation (referring to 
his threatening speech on the 20 January—see page 400). He pointed 
out that if any body hated intimidation it was himself. Ha cherished 
no idea of intimidation or of assuming the role oi a superior person. 
He had a right as a patriotic Indian to claim for India emancipation 

step by stop and ho had no doubt that every Indian and every honest 

and right-minded European would be willing to help them in it. 

After Mr. Donald, the Finance Member, had replied the Council 
adjourned till the ) 2th March. 

On March 12th the Council met for non-official resolutions. 

The attendance was full, especially because of a very peculiar and amusing 
resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Musharaff Hossain proposing 80% 
of Govt, posts to be reserved for Mahomedatis. The resolution was believed 
to be inspired by the Ministerialists-cum-European clique who wanted to 
baffle the Swarajists and discredit them in the eyes of Moslems in general 
and to fan the flame of Hindu-Moslom dissensions. After question time,— 

Khan Bahadur MUSHARAFF HOSSAIN moved that out of the total 
number of appointments referred to in the undermentioned table and to ho 
made hereafter by the Government of Bengal, 80 jwr cent, be given to the 
Mahomedans of Bengal till the number of Mahomedan officials in each 
class in the employ of the Government of Bengal becomes 55 per cent of 
the whole ;—(l) appointments carrying a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and over, 

( 2 ) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000, 

(3) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 40 and Rs. 100 and (5> 
appointments carrying a pay of less than Rs. 40. 

A very heated and interesting debate followed in which the Minis- 
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terialists had ample opportunity of throwing mud at the Swarajist Hindu- 
Mosleni Pact. Some of the Independents too gave vent to their opposition 
to the pact. For instanee.— 

Mr. DEVIPEASAD KHAITAN failed to appreciate what really im¬ 
pelled Khan Bahadur Musharaff Hossaiii to bring forward this matter for the 
decision by the Council at that stage. So far as the speaker had been 
able to understand, the Pact was made in order to keep the Swaraj 
paity in a compact form to induce the Mahomedan members of that 
piaiiy not to go out of it (cries of “ Question, question ”). It might be 
liuestioncd but that was the speaker’s firm conviction. That was the basis, he 
thought, on which the Pact was made. His objection to that Pact was that 
such a Pact did no good to any party. It was not honest to make a bait 
like that. It would simply mean that if the Mahomedans were offered better 
bait by Government they would go over to their side. In that view of the 
matter he had always thought that such Pacts, whether they be formed inside 
a Party or inside the Council Chamber, would do no good to any person 
whomsoever. But so far as the appointment of Mahomedans to Government 
posts was concerned, they had his fullest sympathy (Hear, hear). He him¬ 
self belonged to a minority party—a community which he considered to bo 
an oppressed community. 

The speaker was interrupted several times by the Swarajists who 
resented deprecation of the Hindu-Moslom Pact. 

Next day, the 13th March, the discussion was resumed. Mr. 
Nurul Huq Chowdhury, Swarajist, made a humourous speech exposing 
the hidden hand that was behind the motion. Mr. Jones, the Editor of 
'Jke i'tatesman, shed a lot of ‘crocodile tears’, as the Swarajists said, and 
showed gre.at concern for the Moslems and his special pleading for 
them evoked the heartiest contempt from the Nationalists. After a few 
more speeches Mr. C. R. Das moved an amendment. 

Mr. DAS in moving his amendment that the motion be adjourned 
sine die, said ;— 

It; seems to me tliai tlierc is some misappretiension Bomewhere, On the last 
occasion when tlie s-ame. resolution w.ts about, to be taken up, Khan Bahadur 
Musharafl Hnssaiii spoliie to me and asked me whctiicr I would liave any objection 
to take to any of tlic geneia! words. I said certainly not. And an amendment 
was written out then anil there .and I was told by Babu Jatindra Nath Basu that he had 
taken it to tlie I'rcsidout and the President olijectcd to it because a definite percentage 
was not meiiTioued. 

For those wtio are ignomnl of the Fact, m.ay I read the fundamental proposition 
and preamble to it It is re,o'.ved that in order to establiBli a real foundation of self- 
government in this Province it is necessary to bring about a Pact between the Hindus 
and IVlohamedans of Bengal dealing wdth the rights of each community when the founda¬ 
tion of self-government is secured,” The fundamental idea is to secure the foundation 
and in order that no misapprehension—no doubts-may arise as to whether it is going to 
be a Hindu f’aj or a Moslem Baj, we lay down in this Pact the share of each community 
in the self-government which is to come. I tliink the idea is perfectly clear. As iSwaraj- 
ists we have always been opposeil to the way in which tlie Government deals witli our 
rights, 1 never for a moment say that the Gov^ernmeut is pro-Moliamedan nor are they 
puo-Hindu. Neither arc they aiiti-Mohamedan nor ami-Hindu. But they are either 
pro-Mohamedan or pro-Hindu whenever occasion requires it. (Hear, hear) and they <lo 
that pari of tiie work with exquisite impartiality (continued cries of Hear, hear). And 
this IS what lias been souglit to be done. 1 object to anything to lie taken from the Govern¬ 
ment now either by the Hindus or by the Mohamedans, If we have any sclt-rcspeet 
in ii; I wi.l say this—we will-sacrifice evoiything—we shall stand still until our rights arc 
I'tcogn /.wl. One Mohamedan friend of mine observed just a few minutes ago that the 
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riglits of the Moliametlans are 10 Iw i'(cognized by the Hiiiilus. May I point out to him — 
neitlier tlic Himius nor the Mohamedans enjoy aiiytliing vvliioh may be called a right in 
this country (Hear, hear). We have no rigiiis. We want to secure our rights. 

The Bait 

Then, Sir, it hue been said that I offcreii this bait to lure some people. May I point 
out 10 those who might liave by chance folioweil my speeolieis in the newspapers that for 
tlie last five yeais I tiave been tliinking of this great idea and have expressed it and have 
pointed it out to the country-almost in every province —that the only foundation for 
self-government is tlie fedeiatinn of Hindus ami Moliamedaria (Hear, hear). Ami on this 
occasion tlie S\\ aiaj members wein eieeted before one word was said about ttiis Pact (Hear, 
hear}. They were a t e icted as Swaraj members. 

1 will just rcaii to you what Mr. AIhIuI Karim wrote. I thinlt tlie Hon. Members 
know this gentlemen. He said ; “It will be further seen that it was not Mr. C. B. Das 
who first moved in the matter with a view, as supposed, to court the support of the 
Mussalman members ot tiie licngal Legislative Council. t)n the contrary, the proposal 
in its inception came fiom tlie other party concerned and was developed into its final form 
after cartful deliberations on both sides." T,atcr on ; “On my retuni to Calcutta I had 
an interview with Mr. (’. It, Das at which Mr. Kasim AH and Hrijnt Bijoy Krishan Bose 
were presint. I was glad to Hud that Mr. Das inclined, unlike many of his short-sighted 
co-icligioniats, to take a long view of the situation. I called at Mr. Das’s house with a 
draft of the proposed pact, drawn up in consultation witti some of tlic leading Mussahnans. 
Mau'ana Abul Kalarii Azad, Moulvls Kasim Ali, M'ahed Hossain and others took part 
in the ilifcnssion which ensued and lasted for over two hours. As a result certain definite 
tf'ims were agreed uion," Theicfore I think this answers the fomewhat foul charge 
brought against me, that I have had lecounsc to a pretence in order to get the Mohamedan 
members of tin's Council to my side. In iho whole history of my political life I have 
never resorted to any pretence whatsoever. I believed in it and I liclieve in it a* firmly 
as I believed in any article of my faith. I linow that when you come to the arena of 
practical politics you are likely to be branded in that fashion. But I hope that in the 
fulness of time I sliall stand vindicated before the country and I believe that my country¬ 
men will tlien see that I have liecti striving for a great idea—tlic real federation between 
the communities wliicb alone can be the Iiasis of oiir greatness. 

The Hoii. Mr, FAZL-TJ]., HIJQ then spoke against the Bengal Pact and 
narrated what a 'inoniber from Jessoro’ had told him, which evoked much 
sarcastic merriniont. After members on behalf of Govt, had spoken 
opposing the amendment, it was put to vote and declared carried by 66 
votes to 48, the Swarajists being in the overwhelming mi^jority. 

The ciiginal motion was thus p^^stponed sine die. 

On March 14th the Council met for non-official resolutions :— 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL FORRESTER moved that action be taken 
under nib-section (2) of section 8 of the Bengal Amusements Tax Act 
of 1922 to exempt theatres, oinemas and other forms of entertainment, 
such as dances, exhibitions, etc., from the liability of the Entertainment 
Tax, restricting the operation of that tax to race-courses and betting 
transactions on race-courses. The resolution was negatived, 13 voting 
for and 43 against it. The Swarajists did not vote. 

Major H. SUHRAWARDY moved that the proper authorities be 
approached to take the necessary steps to re-open the Port of Calcutta 
for Muslim pilgrims to Mecca and other holy places in the Hedjaz as 
soon as practicable. Govt, accepting fhe resolution, it was carried. 

Mr. D. P. KHAITAN moved :—“This Council recommends to the 
Government that early steps be taken to give effect to a complete 
separation of judicial and executive functions in Bengal.” 

The resolution was in the end withdrawn by the mover on Govt, 
assuring the House that the matter was under consideration. 

53 
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Mr. B. N. SASMAIj moved that the proper authorities be moved for 
a change of Rule 5, Sub-rule 2 of the Bengal Electoral Rules so as 
to qualify for election to the Bengal Legislative Council persons against 
whom a conviction by a Criminal Court involving a sentence of trans¬ 
portation or imprisonment for more than six months was subsisting 

unless such conviction involved moral turpitude. Govt, did not oppose. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried without any “ Noes.” 

Mr. J. N. BOSE moved that the post of the Principal of the 
Bethune College, Calcutta, be filled by an Indian lady. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZL-UL HUQ assured Mr. Bose that on the retire¬ 
ment of the present incumbent, an European lady, the post would be 
given to an Indian lady. In view of this assurance Mr. Bose asked 
the leave of the House to withdraw his resolution. A Swarajist 

member having objected to it, the resolution was put to vote and declared 

carried, 66 voting for and 20 against it. 

The Kent Act 

The Rent Act Amendment Bill was next taken up. Mr. G. S. Dutt 
presented the report of the Select Committee. Dr. Moreno moved for its 
consideration and then followed an animated debate after which the Bill was 
passed. It extended the life of the old Act for 3 years more, from April 1, 
1924 to March 31, 1927. 

Voting on the Budget 

On the 18th March, the Council re-assembling, the Budget for the 
year 1924-26 came up for discussion. Government members made demands 
for various grants. In all 20 such motions stood in their names. Notices of 
motions refusing each demand for grant were overwhelming and the Swarajists 
and Independents were resxionsible for no less than 1069. Keenness for 
reducing grants seemed to bo the feature of the notices of motions sent in by 
the Nationalists and other Independent members. The Police Budget 
figured most prominently in this respect and no less than 14 5 motions for 
reduction of grants had been tabled. Grants for general administration came 
as a good .second and as many as 180 motions for reduction in this branch of 
the demands had been detailed. T as*^ came Land Revenue which had 
been honoured with 11 motions for ifductihui. 

The Nationalist Party had held a meeting the night before and resolved 
that the members of their Party, who were members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, were authorised by the Party in view of the situation 
created by the Government to throw out the Budget in its entirety. 

The Governor’s Sudden Appearance. 

As on every demand there was a motion for the refusal of the 
grant by the Swarajists and Nationalists, apprehension was felt at the fate 
of these motions and His Excellency THE GOVERNOR being informed of 
the situation suddenly came to the Council without notice and lectured 
to the House on the pos.sible effects of refusal of demands, and the 
constitutional issues involved therein. 

HIS EXCELLENCY sai<l in the course of his speech There is a section of 
this Council ■which for re.isons of policy desires to reject “ in toto" the budget. I 
am anxious that when you vote you should be in no uncertainty as to what 
the consequence of your vole will be, I liave come to state what will or what 
can happen if the Budget is rejected. 
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The first Hung tliat ivoa!<l happen is that not only would the pres?r.t 
Ministers l.'ave to lesigri, but no other Ministers could bi appointed m their place 
because there would be no funds fiom which to pay their salaries. 

I shouhl then have to declare an emergency to have arisen in which it was 
not possible for me to appoint any Ministers, and by virtue of the Transferred 
tiubjeets Buies take charge myself of tlm Transferred Departments. 

No ixpenditure can be incnrreil except on my authority. I have not come to 
tell you what I am going to tlo, but wbat I can do. 

First, tlien, in regard to Besevveil Subjects I have power to restore every single 
grant in the Budget which has been rejected. No interest therefore on the reserved siiie 
of Government need suitor by the rejection ot the Budget. 

With regard to tlie Transferrtai Subjects however I have no power to restoic 
a single grant. E ven though 1 may be temporarily in charge of the Transferred Depart¬ 
ments, they do not tliereby become lleserved Departments and my power of certifying 
does not apply to tiiein. Whireas in toe case of Itoseiveii Subjects I have power to restore 
everything, in the case of Transferred Subjects I can “restore” nothing though I can 
“authorise” expenditure within very strict limits. 

No loans, no grants-in-iiid could be “autboriseil by me.” Both the Universities at 
t'aloutta and Dacca won d be ileprived ot all Government assistance, and the Dacca 
Ihiiversity, being without an.y other source of revenue, would have to c'ose down at 
once. Government aid to a'l local institutions would cease, 18 lakhs to local boilios 
for primary education would be withdrawn ; 5 lakhs of loans to Municipalities and 
District Boards wou'd cease; 19 lakhs to Municipalities .and District Boards for Public 
Hea'th and water-supp'y, and H lakhs of giants to hospitals and dispensaries would also 
be lost. Generally speaking, the nation-building ilepartments would bo completely starved 
and no Government assistance of any kind could be given in mofussil districts. 

Education, Public Health, Medioa', Agriculture and Industries would be deprived 
of all assistance from Government. They would be stavveil and ciippled, and a serious 
injury would b' intlioted not outlie Government, which would remain unaffected, but 
upon the people whose interest you are here to represent. 

It may be thought perhaps that Government would not dare to face such a situation. 
Bet there be no illasioiis on this point— my Gavernmant would not be embaraiied by 
such a •ituation which was not o( our creation, and from which we would in no way 
suffer while it lasted. 

After His Excellency had left the Council after creating the scene, 
the discussion of the demands for gnints commenced. There was 
it lengthy and lively debate but none of the .speakers referred to the 
merits of the demand made hut considered the proa and cmis of the 
situation that rvould be created in case the demand was refused. 
The Swarajists an<J Nationalists referred to the situation created by the 
Governor and explained their action in taking this drastic step as that was 
the only means left to them. Tho.so who were opposed to creating a 
dead-lock thought this procedure to ho dangerous and risky while some 
went even further an<l denounced the obstructionist policy of the Swarajists. 

Land Kevenue 

The first demand made was by the Hoii. the MAHARAJA BAHADUR 
of BURDWAN asking for a grant of Rs. 33,66,000 for expenditure 

under Land Revenue. There were 112 motions for the reduction of this 

grant which were all withdrawn in favour of the motion for the total 
refusal of the grant moved by— 

Mr, J. M. SEN GUPTA who said in the course of his speech :— 

T oppose this demand because I say that the Government have 
refused the demand in the Assembly. I ask this House to throw out 
this demand, because I say the Government have refused to listen to 
the public opinion of Bengal. I ask thi.s Elouse to throw out this 
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demand because I say that the Government have refused to release 
the political prisoners whom the House wanted to release. I ask this 
House to throw out this demand because I say the Legislature—this 
Council, has no control over the expenditure, nor has it any control 
over the Hon’ble Member who is asking for the dsmand. These 
are the grounds on which I ask this House to reject this demand. 

‘Before I sit down, may I appeal to the House in the langurgo 
of our great leader Deshbandhu C. R. Dass: — 

“ Delhi has rallied. C. P. has done its duty. Will Bengal fail ? 
The Councillors are to reply by their votes on the budget. How can 
the Nation’s condemnation of the present system of government be 
clearly, emphatically and effectively expressed 1 It is by rejecting the 
demands for grants in their entirety. Here there is no question of the 
merits of this or that item. But the supreme question, the only 
question, the question of questions is—should Diarchy live a moment 
longer? Should the people’s wi.shos be flouted as they are being flouted? 
Let Bengal’s representatives in the Council reply.” 

Swarajists Walk Out. 

And ‘Bengal’s representatives’ replied. The debate dragged on till a 
great commotion arose at the fag end when the Swarajists and the 
Independents in a body walked cut of the hall as a protest against 
what they called objectionable remarks made by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Fazbul Huq. In vain did the Pi-esident try to restore order 
and all h's cries of ‘ order, order’ were drowned by the cries of 
* shame, shame’ in return by the retiring members of the Nationalist 
Party. This seemed to be the signal and the whole of the Western block 
occupied by the Nationalists and the major portion of the Eastern block 
and the over-crowded galleries wore emptied in no time leaving the 
President and the rest of the membovs, the few supporters and nomi¬ 
nees of the Government, in a huff. The President asked the Hon’ble 
Minister to resume his speech which he did and finished in a single 
sentence. In the lobby, till sometiine after the meeting was adjourned, 
the members indulged in indignant and angry protests. Some of the 
Government members wore soon to approach the leaders of the Nationa¬ 
lists and tried to pacify thorn by apologies and excuses. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Huq himself approached Mr. Das a..d sought to bo excused. 

The trouble arose in this way. When at the very commencement of his 
Speech Mr. Huq remarked that they should discuss the motion in an ‘ atmos¬ 
phere free from passion and with calmness and sobriety’, little did he think 
it was an atmosphere just the opposite that his remarks would create. And 
inspite of his ‘ best to restrain himself’ the constant side-remarks and question¬ 
ings of some of his oppositionists unnerved him. He was drawing a picture 
from imagination as to how, if a dead-lock was created, the Deputy and 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, the School masters and the peons would be 
without their salary and how that particular portion of the administra¬ 
tion would be brought to a stand-still, when a member cried out ‘ what 
a pity!’ This added fuel to the smouldering fire. But still Mr. Huq 
pleaded patience to which a still more audacious member retorted 
‘ wo have had enough of it’. Mr. Huq could hold himself no longer. 
“ Is it good breeding to be laughing at me!” (derisive laughter and 
cries of no, no)—thundered Mr. Huq. “Is it good sense?” (cries of 
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no, no). “ Is it good manners” (cries of no, no). This set the ball rolling 
and several members objected to the Minister’s remarks and Mr. C, R. 
Das asked for the President’s ruling and the ruling that he gave resulted 
in the withdrawal of the members—Swarajists and Independents together. 

On March 19th, on the Council re-.vssembling Mr, Huq ofered apology 
for his offensive remirks of the previous day, and he was followed by 
the President who then made up for previous lapses. 

When the discussion on the demand for grant for expenditure under 
Land Revenue wa.s resumed, the members spoke on the motion moved by 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that the whole demand bo refused. After a full dress 
debate lasting ovtsr six hours, the President put the motion to vote, and 
after keeping the Hou.se in anxious suspense for over i5 minutes, announced 
the result of the division amidst boisterous cheering of the Natibnalists. 

The motion for refusal wis cirrUd by 65 votes to 63. 

Though it was a narrow majority of two votes, the Swarajists 
considered it to be their greatest victory. The House was almost full 
with only five absentees and all the three gallei'ios wore overcrowded. 
The announcement of the result created much excitement in the House, 
the Swarajists and the Nationalists cheered and clapped, while cries of 
“Bando Mataram" wore hoard from the public gallery. 

Excise Grant Passed—^Stamps Rejected 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. GHZNAVI moved that a sum of Rs. 11,97,000 
be granted for expenditure under head “ Excise.” 

There were about 23 resolutions for the reduction or the refusal of the 
different items of the demand which were withdrawn in favour of the reso¬ 
lution of Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy asking for the refusal of the whole demand. 
The motion was put to the vote and lost, 61 voting for and 65 against it. 

The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Rs. 9,6'2,000 be 
granted for expenditure under head ” Stamps.” Maulvi Abdul Zabbar 
Pahlwan moved that the demand be refused. 

The motion was carried by 6 f to 63 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

On March 20th, the Council rc-assombling, no fewer than six demands 
for grants were considered. Five were disposed of while the last one was 
under discussion w hen the Council adjourned. 

The five demands dealt with were in respect of (1) Forests, (2) 
Registration, (3) .Scheduled Taxes, (4) Irrigation, Navigation, Embank¬ 
ments and other ilrainage works and (5) Gojioral Administration. 

Of these the demands in connection with Forests, Scheduled Taxes, 
Irrigation, etc., and General Administration were refused, the voting 
being as follows ;—Forests, 63 for and 66 against ; Scheduled Taxes, 62 
for and 66 against ; Irrigation, etc., 64 for and 68 against ; General 
Administration, 63 for and 65 against. The only demand carried was 
that for Registration, 66 voting for and 62 against. 

During the last two days no other motion' excepting the total I’ofusal of 
the demand was idiscussed, but when Sir HUGH STEPHENSON moved 
for a sum of Rs. 96,23,000 for expenditure under General Administra¬ 
tion the .Swarajists and Nationalists began to press for all the amendments 
that were on the agenda. On this demand there were 179 motions for 
reduction or refusal of which only seven were discussed. 
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While the motion for refusal of the whole grant under head ‘ Irrigation’ 
■w as voted upon, it was found lost, 66 voting for and 67 voting against. But 
to the amusement of all and to the surprise of the Government members 
■when the original motion was put to vote it was declared lost, 64 voting for 
and 66 against, resulting in the end in the defeat of the Government and in 
the refusal of the whole grant. The next motion for refusal of the whole 
demand under head “ Construction of Irrigation” etc. was lost by the casting 
vote of the President, votes being 64 against 64. An amendment moved by 
Bai Harondra Nath Choudhuri for reducing the demand under this head by 
Es. ] ,36,000 was carried by 67 to 59 votes. But the original motion as 
amended was lost by 64 to 66 votes. Under head ‘‘General Administration”, 
of the three amendments for reduction of demands for Hill and Dacca 
allowances, one was lost by 63 to 65 votes, another by the casting vote 
of the President and the last was carried, 67 voting for and 63 against. 

Monday, Match 24th, is a red-letter day in the annals of the reformed 
Bengal Council. On this day, the whole force of the Nationalist parties were 
directed against the Ministers, to break down, as they said, the sham of a Diarchy. 

Ministers’ Salary—Motion for Eefusal. 

On the re-assembling of the Council, after the interpellations, Maulvi 
SAYEDUL HUQ moved that the demand of Es. 1,92,000 under ‘General 
Administration, Ministers’ pay,’ be refused. A number of other cuts were 
moved on the same head by some of the Swarajists. Mr. Eomes Bagchi 
moved for reduction of Es. 1,91,997, Mr. Akhil Dutt for Es. 1,66,000, and Mr. 
Nurul Huq for the whole salary. After a long debate the motion was put. 
It was carried by 63 votes to 62. The result was hailed with deafening 
applause by the Swarajist Party and cries of ‘‘ Eesign,” “Eesign". 

Babu Eomosh Chandra Bagohi next moved that the demand of Es. 
9,683,000 under the head " General Administration” as amended in Council be 
refused. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh iStepheiison had nothing to say to this further move 
in the path of obstruction. The resolution was carried by 65 votes to 64 votes. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Hon. Sir ABDUE EAHIM moved that a sura of Es. 94,73,000 be 
granted under the head “ Administration of Justice”. 

Maulvi Wahed Hossain moved that the demand for Es. 36,940 for the 
preparation of paper books in the Appellate Side of the Hight Court bo refused. 

The motion was carried by 67 to 66 votes. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Eoy moved that the whole demand of Es. 94,73,000 
under the head “ Administration of Justice” as amended in Council be totally 
refused. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 66. 

On March 26th. an unfortunate incident somewhat marred the 
dignity of the proceedings of the Council in connection with some 
Mahomedan members saying their ^zan prayers when the bell rang for 
division, with the result that three votes could not be recorded. The 
Swarajists asked the President to adjourn the division for a few minutes to 
enable the Mahomedan members in question to finish their prayers and 
take part in the voting. The President, however, declined to do so on 
the ground that when the division was called there could be no adjournment 
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of the House. To this ruling strong objection was taken by Mahomedans and 
Hindu Swarajists. Even the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul Huq, Minister, thought that 
it was rather hard on members of the House who were already saying 
their prayers to be shut out from the privilege of voting. Subsequently the 
President, on a division being called for, requested the Swarajists to 
ascertain whether any member was in the prayer room before he proceeded 
to have the division taken. 

•Tails and Police Demands 

Following the procedure adojited the previous day, the Swarajists by 
.’52 votes against 47 refused the entire demand of Rs- 35,8.9,000 under the 
head “.Jails and Convict Settlements”. 

The next demand dealt with Police expenditure for which 
Ks. 1,70.47,000 was asked for. .Sir Hugh Stephenson in moving for it 
gave vent to his spleen in comparing the action of the Swara;jista 

to the Berlin Nihilists and drew in the name of Mr. M. N. Roy, the 
Moscow Communist, with the sly hint that the Congress party was 
acting under his inspiration. There wore, no fewer than 145 motions 

for reduction or refusal in connection with this grant. Of these 52 were 
disposed of, the majority being withdrawn. Only 10 motions wore 

moved, in two of which the Swarajists cook no part in the voting and these 
two were lost, while another was negatived by the casting vote of the 
President and the other seven were cairied. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy moved that the demand for 

Ks. 1,65.300 under the heal ‘Presidency Police—Calcutta Police—Pay of 
Inspectors’ be reduced by Rs. 41,326. This was carried. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri moved that the demand of Rs. 2,62,320 
for the pay of Sergeants under the head Presidency Police bo reduced 
by Rs. 1,31,160. Sixty-one voted for while an c<iual number voted against. 
It was however negatived by the casting vote of the President. 

Kumar Shib Sokhareswar Roy moved that the demand for Rs. 46,000 
under the head of ‘Presidency Police—Calcutta Police—for the purchase 
and maiiitenaiicn of horses and their equipment’ bo refused. 

.Shah Syod Emdadul Huq moved that the demand of Rs. 1,09,000 
vuider the head—‘Presidency Police contract contigcncies’—be reduced by 
Rs. 1,00,000. Both these motions were lost. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee moved that the demand of Hs. 1,97,500 
under ‘Detailed account—Suporiutoiidonco’ bo reduced by R.s. 1,00,000. 
.Sir Hugh Stephenson opposed the motion which was carried, 61 
voting for and 59 against it. 

Shah fSyod Emdadul next moved that the demand of Rs. 1.65,200 
under the same head be refused. The motion was carried by 61 to 58. 

Shah .Syod I’imdadul Iluq moved: That the demand of Rs. 10.800 
under the head ‘District Executive Force—District Police—Assistant Super¬ 
intendents’ be refused. The motion was carried by 61 to 58 votes. 

A similar motion for the reduction of the pay of Deputy Super¬ 
intendents was carried by 60 to 60 votes. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta moved that the demand for Rs. 63,,'^80 
for pay of European constables be reduced by Rs. 26,940. 

The motion was carried by 61 to 54 votes. 
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On March 26th, after two day’s debate on the demand of 

Es. 1,70,47,CC0 for expendituic ui der the head “ Police,” the discussion on 
n otions for reductions and refusal came to a close. On this debate the 
Swaraiists were rot as successful as they expected and had more defeat 
than \ictoiies, ard the last attempt to throw out the entire demand 
proved abortive. 

Ihe Council began by resuming the adjourned discussion on the 
jolice dftraid. Ihere were 8h motions for reduction or refusal of 

which only ten wore moved aid the others were withdrawn. On the 
hist three motions for reduction the Swarajists wore successful after 
which the scales were turned and the Government became successful 

in almost all the remaining motions except one. This motion referred 

to the refusal ot a grant of Es. 1,00,COO for iron cots and mosquito 

curtains for policemen. This motion was carried by 68 to 39 Votes. 
As a result of the cuts made by the Swarajists the whole demand of 
Es. 1,70,47,000 was reduced by Es. 8,56,145. 

Shortly before the Council adjourned the motion for the refusal 
of the entire demand came up for consideration. There was no 

discussion and no speeches were made. Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarkar 
simply moved the resolution and Sir Hugh Stephenton merely said he 
opposed the motion, which was put to the vote and declared to be lost. 

On a division being taken it was found that 60 voted for and 63 

against it. Thirteen members were either absent or abstained from 
voting. The announcement of the result was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers from the Government benches. Later on some younger 
Swarajists joined in the demonstration saying ; ‘‘ Let us make fun out 
of it.” Sir Hugh Stephenson next moved that the original motion as 
amended by the Council be granted and it was carried. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On March 27th. the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council were 
ccmparatively dull. There was no demonstration, no passage-at-arms, 
no lively speeches. 

Ports and Pilotage 

In the first item the Swarajists were successful when they moved 
a resolution refusing the entire demand of Es. 6,54,000 made by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald for expenditure under the head Ports and Pilotage. 

A division was taken and the Government lost by one vote, 56 
voting for the refusal of the demand and 66 for the demand. 

Ministers’ Position 

Before the proceedings commenced, Maulvi Mahomed h'urul Huq 
Chaudhuri raised a constitutional point in the shape of a question 
enquiring into the present position of the Ministers created by the refusal 
of their pay. He also wanted to know whether the Ministers had 
resigned their posts. The President said it was not a matter for the 
Council but entirely a matter for his Excellency the Governor and he 
had no information to give. 

Demands under Education 

The Swarajists did not oppose the next demand of Es. 21,000 
made by the Hon. Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul Huq for expenditure under 
the head Scientific Depaitmei.ts. 
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The Hon. Maiilvi A. K. Fazl-ul Hiiq next moved that Es. 1,16,96,000 
he granted for expenditure under the.herd‘Edueation’. On this demand 
there were eighty-four resolutions for reduction or refusal. The first 
few resolutions in reference to the grant for European education were 
moved and sv)eechos were made in an almost empty House but ap¬ 
parently no serious attempt was made to have those resolutions carried. 
On the first motion a division was called for with the . result that it 
was defeated by 12 votes, and no division was demanded as regards 
the other resolutions. In all ten resolutions 011 the Education demand 
wore moved and in one only the .Swarajists succeeded in refusing a 
demand for Es. 99,000 for “other grants” to non-Government primary schools 
for EvU'opeans and Anglo-Indians. Govt, could not explain what these 
“other grants” were, and there was much merriment in the House at their 
discomfiture. 

On Marcli 28th. the Budget discussion was resumed. There was 
practically no obstruction and three demands made by the Ministers 
were granted without a division. 

The proceedings began with the discussion of the remaining 24 rosolu- 
tion.s on the Education grant of which only one was moved and the 
others were withdrawn. The Bwarajists succeeded in making a cut of 
Es. 6,35,400 in tlnj original demand of Es. 1,15,96,000 and the demand 
.•IS amended was carried without opposition, the motion for refusal of the 
whole grant being withdrawn. The reduction of Es. 6,35,100 was moved by 
Mr, Manmohon Neogy under the head ‘Inspection of Schools’ for which 
Es. 7,46,900 was demand. Mr. Htiq .admitted that the inspection work 
eonld be done at a considerable le.ss cost. Mr. Noogy’s motion was carried 
by 57 to 61 votes. 

The Council next discussed the demand made by the Hon. Mr. Fazl-ul 
Hmj of Es. 47,16,000 for expenditure vindei- the bead " Medical.” 
There were 67 resolutions on this demand of which only two 
were moved. In the first motion the (Swarajists succeeded in making 
a reduction of Es. 6,68,000 in the entire demand by a majority of 1 vote. 
In the second motion in which they asked for a reduction of one rupee, 
the policy of Government was criticised Irut in tlie end nobody voted for it. 

The next demand made by the Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi was in 
respect of Public Health and a sum of Es. 27,61,000 was granted 
without opposition, Swaraiists taking no part. 

The Agricultuvsil grant for Es. 17,10,000 was made by the Hon. 
Minister in charge of that department and the discussion on this demand 
was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On March 29th. there was not much discussion when supplementary 
e.stimato.s of the Govt, of Bengal came up for the approval of the Council. 
The estimate,s were placed before the Council in the form of demands for 
grant. In all ton demands for grant were made, five of which amounting 
to Es. 3,07,000 were refused by the Nationalists inflicting defeats on the 
Govt, and the remaining five amounting to Es. 1,11,35,000 wore 
granted without opposition. 

The demands refused were in respect of the following heads: — 
E.S. 32,000 for stamps, Es. 10,000 for the Governor’s saloon, Es. 30,000 
for the Ballyguiige police station, Es. 73,000 for the British Empire Exhibi¬ 
tion and Es. 1,62,000 for excess expenditure in England. 

6 1 
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The demands granted consisted of Rs. 60,000 for excess expendi¬ 
ture over the major head, Rs. 8,39,000 for Revenue expenditure, 
Rs. 29,000 for Irrigation, Embankment and Drainage works, Rs. 2,26,000 
for the eradication of the Water Hyacinth and Rs. 1,65,000 for expendi¬ 
ture in connection with the Mymensingh partition works. 

The only item on which there was some discussion was in respect 
uf a demand for Rs. 10,000 for the construction of two broad-gauge 
saloons for His Excellency the Governor. Sir Hugh Stephenson pointed 
out that this sum was required for necessary alterations in the old 
saloons which were very uncomfortable. In opposing the demands Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Dutt said he was surprised how His Excellency would 
accept this money from the unwilling people. Ho failed to understand 
why a saloon was necessary for the Governor of a province while the 
Prime Minister and Mr, Ga/fdhi could travel third class. Babu Hemanta 
Kumar Sarkar observed that this demand showed the criminal disregard 
for properly utilising the public money and asked : could anybody blame 
those who liked to call this Government Satanic ? This demand was 
refused by a majority of four votes, namely by 68 to 64. 

Governor’s Unconstitutional Action 

On MARCH 31st a singular thing happened. The Governor invited 
all Government members and their supporters, some 60 in all, mainly 
to rally the Moslem members, at a conference in Government House 
where a closed-door consultation was hold. What transpired in that 
conference is not known. M^hether the Governor held forth promising 
rewards or threats, or whether plans were concocted to break \ip the 
Swarajist party by winning over its Moslem adherents, subseciuent events 
dearly proved that the personal iniiuenoe of the Governor was exerted 
to its full extent to .save the Council from the Swarajist onslaught. 
The effect of this unconventional action of Lord Lytton was quickly seen. 

Next day, APRIL 1st, amidst boisterous shouting from the opposite 
benches, the Swarajists and Nationalists left the House in the midst of 
a heated debate while the demand for a grant for expenditure under 
the head “Industries” was being discussed. After they had left, the 
rest of the demands for grants, ten in number, with 214 motions for 
reduction or refusal, wore (luickly passed, unopposed and without speeches, 
in about a quarter of an hour. 

From the beginning of the discussion on this day the Swarajists 
and the Nationalists questic ned the unconstitutional character of the 
procedure adopted by His Excellency the Governor in holding a con¬ 
ference to which only a certain section of the members of the Council 
were invited to discuss certain matters arising out of the refusal of 
some of the demands. This question was again and again raised 
in the course of the proceedings, and culminated in the refusal of the 
Swaiajists and the Nationalists to take part in the discussion, the 
European and pro-Government Moslem members shouting at the top of 
their voice. 

On the resumption of the debate on Agricultural grant, Mr. S. C. 
Mitter moved that a demand of 9 lakhs under that head be refused. 
Mr. (now Sir) P. C. Mitter, referred to an announcement made in the 
papers as regards the proposed dismissal of a large number of Govern- 
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nient servants in consequence of the refusal of some demands, and 
questioned the constitutional character of the proposal. In his opinion 
the constitution made ample safeguards against a contingency like that, 
and he said that His Excellency had power to take over those departments 
and bring in a supplementary budget. Here the President interrupted 

Trim but Mr. Mitter continued and said that if the Govt, dismissed men 

like that, he would vote against them. Mr. Fazl-ul Huq pointed out 

that it was an unauthorised statement iJi the newspapers and not 

a Government cominunique, and ho said that the whole question was 
being considered by His Excellency, but ho could not disclose what course 
of action the Governor would take. When the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mitter and Mr. Khaitan who had all along been voting on the^ 
side of the Government voted with the Swarajists. 

Swarajist Protest 

The division on this motion resulted in a Government victory by 
three votes. Mr. Das examined the voting list and found some members 
of his party had voted with the Government and in the subsequent 
dol)ate he announced in the House that the voting had been influenced 
by the previous night’s conference at Government House. 

Industries Grant. 

The Hon. Mr. Gujnavi then moved for the Industries grant. Mr. 
Nurul Huq moved for a refusal, and then followed a long passage at 
arms with the President and the Swarajists as given below. Mr. Suhrawardy, 
Dr. Promotho Banneiji, Mr. A. C. Bannorii, and a number of 
other Swarajists and Nationalist members, on a point of order, interpel¬ 
lated the President as to whether they could refer to the action 
taken by his Excellency while “the spirit of constitutionalism was 
under discussion,’’ Interraapting Mr. Nurul Huq the President said_ 

Vou are now rtllecting on the conduct ot His Excellency, You are not entitled 
to do that. 

M. Huii ;—If His Excellency did not t.ako part in party politics, I do not under¬ 
stand \vl)y Hi, Excellency sliou.’d ask a certaiu section of the House and discuss 
with tlieiu about the constitutional practice. I coutd have understood if instead of 
asking certain meiuhers—if the 'cader of my party was asked to go and have 
•liscussiou vvitli him anil, on tlie otlier side, the leader or leaders of the other party 
were asked to go and have discussion witii His Excellency—I could then have 
tiiidcrstood that Ilis Excellency acteil most (siutitutionally. 

'J'he President ;—That is leftection, you must withdraw. We must treat His 
Excellency with resyiect in the Council. 

llai H. N. Choudliury Arc we precluded from making such remark that such 
and such actions of His Excelieucy are unconstitutional 1 

TIic [’resident The rule is dciiiiite. Members while speaking must not rellcct 
upon tlie conduct of His Excollenoy the Governor-General and Governors or a Court 
of .lustice. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta :—Even if His Excellency ants against the constitution ? 

Tlie I resident Tliaf is not a matter for the Council. 

Jlr. C. 1!. Das;—Is there no distinction between the personal conduct and the 
constitutional conduct of the Governor?—Is this House precluded from discussing 
questions as to wdieiher certain steps taken by His Excellency are or arc not within 
the limit of constitution? 

The president :—This is a point of very great difficulty indeed. But I find 
nothing in the luies which limits the question of conduct and I am afraid the rule 
is so general in its terms that it excludes any conduct of His Excellency, 
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BoisteroQB SboutR. 

Mr. 0. K. IJas : —We must obey your ruling but, it. s?em5, under these uireuiu. 
stances, it is useless going on because the whole point ot view that wc desire to present 
is that the voting of to-day has bjen lnauenoe<l by last evening's oonferencr. 

(Loud and insistent cries of “ .No” from tlie European and Indian supporters of 
iiovernment). 

Mr. C, R. Das : —A tiionsand times Yes. 

There was again prolonged cries ot “ No No” and shouting from the other side 
anil thei'e was much commotion in the House. At this stage Mr. Sen (Jupta pro- 
■ciaimetl : “ We can shout the loudest of all" and the shouting continued, 

Babu Akhi! Cliunder Dutt;—What is the meaning of this shouting. Mr, Das is 
in possession of the House. (Ian tliey shoot 1 

A Swarajist membei- ;—Are they Jackals ? 

Mr. C. E, Das ;—This shouting indicates to my mind most clearly that the voi iug 
of to-day lias been influenced by last night's conference. 

Again tnere was confusing shouts of “ no, no” from the opposite benches. 

With Mr. C. R Das all the members of the Nationalist party then left 
the Chamber in a body while the European members kept on shouting 
at their loudest, the President unable to control them. 

When order was restored the President put the resolution refusing 
the demand to vote and it was negatived by the combined strength of the 
Government officials, Europeans and a few elected and nominated mem¬ 
bers. The solitary voice of Mr, S, C. Bose (Burdwan), the only 
Nationalist member present, cried out “Aye”. 

Tiie Rescued Demands. 

The following demands for grant were then put without any speech 
and were hurriedly carried unopposed. 

A demand of Ks. -IjOBjOOO under the head “Miscellaneous Department” moved 
by the Hon. Mr. J. Donahl. 

A demand of lls. 83,31,000 under the hcail “f’ivil Works” moved by the Hon. 
Mr. Ghuztiavi. 

A demand of Ks. 50,000 umler the head “Famine Relief and luBurance” moved 
by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Bs, 43,03,000 under the head “Superannuation Allowance and 
J'ensions,” moved by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Its. 20,93,000 under tlic head “.Stationary and I’rinting” moved by the 
Hon, Mr. J, Donald. 

A demand of Rs. .3,.52,000 under the liead ‘‘Miscellaneous,” moved by the Hon, Mr. 
J. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 12,000 under the head “Mis<;e.'laue<.'us Adjustments” move,! by Hon. 
Mr. J, Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 20,000 under the head “Construction of Irrigation, Navigation and 
Drainage Works,” moved by the Hon. Maharaja of Burdwan. 

A demaml of Bs. 8,73,000 under the head “Expenditure in England” moved by the. 
Hon. Mr. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 9,69,000 under the head “Loans and Advances” moved by tlie 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald, 

After all the demands had been granted, the President said :— 

“ The House stands prorogued until such date as will be notified 
hereafter.” 

The Council stood then prorogued. 
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Governor’s Certification. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal finally certified the rejected budget 
grania by a communique iiaued on April 14 th. It aaya: — 

In the Bess on whioli has just, closeil the JiOgis!ativc Counoil I'ojcotcd all Ihe 
budget demands for “ Itoeerved ” subjecte, with the exception of the demand for the 
Police Depaitmmt and some miscellautous items on the last day of the session. The 
rejected items fa.i into three categories: — 

The first category includes the cases where a demand was rejected w/oto not on its 
merits or out of any regard for economy or for th • policy of the Department concerned, 
but in pursuit o: a general po.icy of rejecting as much of the Budget as liossible as 
a protest against the present form of constitution ami ilie refusal of tlie Secretary of 
State to promise an cai'iy amendment of it. lit this category must be p'aoed the 
icjected demands for Band lievenue, Stiimps, Forests, Soheilu.eti Taxes, irrigation. Ad¬ 
ministration of Justice, Jails, and Ports and J’i'otage. 

No one who voted for tlie rejection of tliese items can liave contemplated dis- 
jiensing witli tlie departments involved and, as tlie merits of particular items in the 
grants were not discussed, His Fxcelleiicy the Governor lias no alternative but to lestoro 
the full amounts in each case. One exception only has been made to the certification 
Ilf the amounts included in this category. Under the heading of “Navigation Embank¬ 
ment anti Drainage Works ’’ tinancjd from ordinary levcnueH, was an item of Bs, 5,00,000 
wliioli vepresenteti tlie contribution tliat tlie Government had agreed to make to tlie 
t'orporation of ''alouUa towards tl'e cost of the Bidyadliari spill reservoir. This 
contribution was promised on condition tliat tlie amount wtis voted by tlio Legislative 
Council. The condition not liaving been fulfilled the Govenimerit is unable to make this 
contribution. 

Police Items Restored. 

'I'ite second category contains partieu'ar items of a dcjiaii mental demand which were 
also rejected as pait of a general policy of obstruction. Di tliis category must be placed 
three items in the police budget. Two of these were I'ofused aitd the third cut down by 
more than a half in accordanoe with tire gcrreral policy of o))posing tlie wliole budget or 
in the alternative of crippling tlie department liy the tei'usa! of essential supplies, 'J'hey 
were;—(1) A sum of Us. 1 lakh out of a total of l!s l,i)7,.500 lor Superiirtendents, 
(2) a sum of Rs. 1,66,200 lor tlie pay of Buiierinteridcrtts; (6) a sum of Its. 10,800 for 
the pay of Assistant Suiieriutendents. 

These three items liave been restorcil as, in tlie opinion of His Exoelleiroy, they 
are a'l rrecessary to tnaintain tlie strength and efficiency of tire police fore.e at tlr* 
minimum standard necessary for the safety of the province. 

Tliird Category. 

The third eati'gory contains a tew items w'bich were rejected on grounds cither of 
economy, retrenchment or policy. Tltey were;—(I) A sum of Its. 90,000 in the Depait- 
rrient of Education {reserved) for certain European primary schools. Tlie position created 
liy this cut is being ixainined by the Director of I'ub'ic InBtructiun and, pending the 
receipt of this report. His Excellency cannot say whether or not it will be necessary for 
him to restore this sura. Tlie matter is complicated and involves some correspondence 
with the Accountant-General. 

Government House. 

(2) A sum of Bs, .80,000 under the liead of “General Administration” in respret 
of the renewal of fui’iiiture and carpets in Government House. This item in tlie budget 
appears to liave been misunderstood by the Legislative Council. A fixed percentage of 
■siven half on tiie block value of furniture in Government liouse is allotted annual.y 

under order’s of tlie Secretary of State for the upkeep of tire furniture. f)uc of this 

seven lialf per cent,, two lialf per cent, is spent annually on repairs and renewals. 

Tile I'emaining 6 per cent, is accumulated during the term of office of a Govemoi- 
and is placed at the ilisposa! of ids successor in the form of a lump grant to be 
spent by iiim on renewals at any time during his term of office. This item of 
Its. 30,000 represents the portion of this grant which it is pioposed to spend this 
year. .4s ttiere is no advantage but considerable inconvenience in postponing iliis 

expenditure to next year the amount iias been restored. 

Mosquito Nets 

(.3) A sum of Rs. 1,00,000 for the provision of cots and mosquito-nets for tlur 
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Bengal police. This item was inserted in the fauiiget as a further instalment of a 
policy inaugurated in 1914 which was interrupted by the war, but reaffirmed last 
■ytiir, of gradually providing healthy sleeping accommodation for constables in mofussil 
thaiias and protection against malaria epidemics. Iron cots are in the long run 
clicaper and far more sanitary than wooden bunks or bamboo cots. These improvements 
are required for the health and not, as was assei-ted in the debate, for the comfort 
of the police force. Nevertheless in view of the strong prejudice which this demand 
has created His Excellency does not intend to certify the amount. 

(4) A sum of its, 94,000 for Deputy Superintendents in the Bengal Police. This 
item will not be restored. 

(6) A sum of Rf. 41,326 out of a total of Ks. 1,66,300 for the pay of Inspectors 
in the Calcutta Police. The resluction was based on certain recommendations of the 
llctrencliment Committee which bad bci-n fully examined by Government and found 
to have arisen out of a misunderstanding of the facts. This sum has been restored. 

European Constables 

(6) A sum of Re. 26,940 being lialf the provision of Ks. 63,880 for the pay of 
European constables in the District Executive Force ; a sum of Ks. 2,37,000 out of 
the piovision of Rs. 69,84,618 under the head District Executive Force; a sum of 
11s. 67,000 out of a total provision of Rs. 1,37,000 for the District Intelligence Staff. 
These reductions would seriously impair the efficiency of the police force and the 
amounts have therefore been restored. 

(7) A sum of Bs. 60,000 out of the provision of Ks. 1,46,000 for the Police 
Training School. The rciluction here was based on the Rstrenchment Committee’s report. 
A sum of over Rs. 1,60,000 has already been l■ett•encl^ed from the expenses of police 
training in the province and this furtlier reduction proposed was based largely bn a 
luiscalculation on the piart of the Retrenchment Committee and cannot be given effect 
to without seriously affecting the usefulness of the Sardah Training School. The 
amount has thcrefoi'c been restored. 

Soh(x>l Inspectors 

In the Budgets of the “Transferred,” Departmenis all the tlemands were voteil 
with the exception of two items in the E<lucation and Medical Budgets, In the tir.st 
case the demand of Rs. 7,46,900 under the head ’31K —Education—General, Inspectors’ 
salaries, was retluced by Bs. 6,36,400, This demand comprised the pay of the following 
officers: —11 inspectors and inspectresses, 17 assistant inspectors and inspectresses, 360 
district and sub-inspcctors and 27 other inspecting officeis, and only Rs, 1,11,600 has now 
been provided by the Council for the payment of officers of the Inspection Department, 

In the second case the whole of the tleinaud of K.s. 6,88,000 under the head 32A 
Medical Esrablishuient was reduced by a majority of one. 

The effect of tliis vote was to refuse payment of all the members of the Govern¬ 
ment Medical Establishment whose salaries are votablo, namely 13 civil surgeons, 6 civil 
assistant surgeons stationed in District Heariquarters, 2 sub-assistant surgeons stationed 
at district lieadquarters, 24 civil assistant surgeons stationed at sub-divisional head- 
ijuarters, 30 sub-assistant surgeons stationed at sub-divisional headquarters, 26 civil 
assistant surgeons forming leave reserve, 68 sub-assistant surgeons forming leave reserve, 
one compounder and one dresser, ministerial and menial staff, one personal assistant 
to the Surgeon-General, 23 clerks in the Surgeon-General’s office, 16 menials attachcfl 
to the Surgeon-General and his office, 69 clerks in civil surgeon’s offices ami 32 menials 
attached to civil surgeons ami their office. 

The first of these two reductions was probably dictated by a desire ter economy 
and was no doubt based on a recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. It 
may therefore be placed in the third category mentioned in connection with the 
rejection of demands for reserved subjects. The second reduction however appears to 
have been dictated rather by a general policy of rejecting ‘the Budget and belongs 
tlierefore to the second of the categories above mentioned. 

D. P. I. to Report 

In dealing with the rejection of ilcmands for transferred subjects, the Governor, 
as he e.xplained to the Council of March 18, has no power to restore items that have been 
rejected even though he may disapprove of the action of the Council in rejecting them. 
In connection with transferred subjects the only power the Governor has to authorise 
e.xpenditure is the general one conferreil by proviso (B) of Section 72D (2) of the 
<!ovornment of India Act, and this power can only be exercised in cases of emer- 
gi'Ucy. The rejection of the total demand for a Transferrctl Department would 
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create au emoi'geuoy in which gome expenditure wouM have to bi auttiorised loj: 
e.iu'iying on the depariment, but the refusal of the IjCgis ative Council to vote tlie 
salaries of certain ofiiears whom they regardeii as re<luiiilarit and whose services th;y 
desire to dispense with does not create an emergency and His KxoeUoncy has no 
power to deprive the Council of responsibidty piaoal upon it by I’arliainent. 

Action is therefore being taken to cirry out the decision o:' the C'ouncii. 'i'ae 
Uireotor of I’nbiir Instruction haa been ilirected to re-examine tlie reooniinendatious 
of the Retrenchment Committee regarding the Inspectorate and to effect such reduc¬ 
tions as will bring the total cost of this department within the limit imposed by the 
Legislative Council. In the meantime notices of discharge expiring on July 3l, 
1924, vviU bo issued b'fore the end of the current month to a!) the ofliceia concerue.l 
in accordance with the usual practice in the case of retluctiou of cstabli-hraenr. 
When on receipt of the report of the llirector, I'ublio Instruction, the reeonatitntion of 
the Inspectorate has b *11 determined, tbe. notices given to the ofHoers wliom it is 
<l-.cid-d to retain ‘vill be cancelled. 

As no provision was made by the Legis'ative Council for giving tlio notice to 
which olHoers are entitled under artie'es 436 and 352 (R) of the Civil Service 

llegnlationB, a mppiementavy demand will b; submitted to the liegiBlative Council at. 
its next session tor tin; payment of salaries to thcsi officers up to the expiry of 
the period of notice. 

Medical Cadre. 

With regard to the reduction m the Medical Budget, action is being taken on 
similar liuea but tin; position is more corii|ilicatcd as in onler to give effect to tlii.s 
vote it will be necessary to reduce the total cadre of civil surgeons, assistant- 
surgeons and sub-assistant surgeons by the number for wliich provision was made 
in the rejected ileuiand, and it is impossible at once to say which individuals should 
be selected in malt ng such a reduction. 'J'he mcmiieis of this cadre are employcil 
in connexion with reserved subjects such as Jails, Administration of Justice and 
I’olice. The work of the Inilian Medical Mervioo olfioerB whoso saiaries aro non- 
votablc wou d also be affectol. In. some respects tbevefon; this vote of the Council 
may be found to have created an emergency in which Mis lixcellency may b; 
obliged to exercise the power conferred by proviso (H) of section 72 D (2) in respect 
of the salaries of certain officers. 

The whole position is being careful y examinnl in consuuat.ion with the Sui’geon- 
Oeneral and, in ordtr to give effect as far as may prove to bo necessary to tii.- 
decision of tlm Council, notice of discharge will be given as in tho case of tlie 
Kducation liispcolornte to the officers whose salaries arc covered by tiie vote. 

Gcueral Administration. 

Tlie rcjcotioti by tbe Couuoil of the demand under llic head of “ (xeneral 
.Vdininistration" lias to be dealt with separate./, because though tho demand was 
made by the Hon, Mi-inbor in Charge of a Reserved deiiart.msnt, it also inc'udod 
the cost of the secrvtai'iat of the Transferred department. In so far as the vote of 
the Council affected the Reserved subjects, it belongs to tbe lirst category above 
nientioneil and the amount wit! be restored by His Excellency. 

In the case of the secretariat of transferred departments an emergency hag been 
created necessitating '■ecourse to the power conferred by proviso (15) Section 72 ]> ( 21 . 

Section 45 A ( 1 ) (H) of the Government of India Act and the Rules made there¬ 
under provide for the transfer of certain subjects t.o the administration of the Gover¬ 
nor acting with Ministers. The Adniinisti-ai.ion of such transferred subjects neces¬ 
sitates tlie appointment and payment of a civil sccretarinle. I5y tlio votes of tlie 
J.egislative Council on March 24, 1924, the provision for the payment of this Mccre- 
tariat whs rejected, aU.Uongli by other votes provision was made for tite contiunancv; 
of the departments wincli it administers, Ciilcss funds are provided for the conti¬ 
nuance of this secretariat it woulil he impossibie in any way to carry on tlie adminis¬ 
tration of the transferred subjects. 

His E.xcellency lias therefore autliorised as a case of cmergonoy the expenditure of 
Us. 2,70,000 which is in his opinion necessary for the carrying on of the civil secretariat 
in those ilepartments wtich adninister transfcrrctl subjects. 

Ministers’ Salaries. 

On March 24 tlie l.egislative Coinicil also rejected by one vote tlie demand 
fov the payment of salaries to Ministers and the situation thus created remains to bo 
jjealt with. The Hon. Ministers do not regard this vote as cijuivalent to a vote of 
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on tUtinfe’ves necessitating their resignation, and His Excellency the Governor 
IS of opinion ll.at tliey arc justilied in not to regarding the matter seeing that the 
('einand was foi- the" pay of three Ministers, and, though only two Ministers weie 
in office at llir time, the icjiction of the whole demaiul leaves no provision in the 
Vui'get for the pajineirt of any Ministers, and, if it were to be; regarded as a vote 
of censirrc on particular itrdivirluals, the censure would equally apply to a third 
Minister wlio had not yet been appointitl, aird further that on Febr uary 20 a iirotiorr 
w hich was equivalent to a vote of censure oir the exlstiirg Ministers was moved in tlio 
same t'ounoil and lost. 

His Excellency has accepted the view of the Ministers that the ilccision of the 
t'ouncil on March 24 diil not necossarby represent the corrsidered opinion of tin- 
Council cither' as regards the existing M inisters or as regard the appoiirtmcnt of 
luinisteis irr general. His Excellency has given the most careful attention to tin- 
l•oIlStifutionir) position created by Ibis vote of tbe I.rgis ative Council and has taken 
legal advice as to his iiower of dea.ing with it. He has been advisetl that, in ,as 
nrnclr as the Governrrierrt of India Act iceiuii'cs the Transferi'ed Hubiocts to be ailministered 
by Ministers and proviihs that Mirristevs may be paid a salary, be w'ou.d bo justrlied 
ill retaining the services of his existing Ministers or appointing otliers to adniinistci 
till? Tiansferred Subjects and in aotliorising the payment to them of any salary up 
to the statutory limit since, in the words of the Act, a smaller salary has not Ireeti 
provided by the vote of the Legislative Council of tire Frovirree. 

At the same time the Mmist.ers expressed their willingness it rrecessary to serro 
in an honorary capacity. 

His Excenotrey is of opinion tliat, whether legal or not, it wouhl be aga'nsi 
the spirit of the eoirslitution except as a purely tertrporary expedient, either for 
Miirisrei'S to serve in an honorary capacity, or for him to authorise tire payment, to 
tiieni of talaiits whicii have heen ioluse<r by the vote of the Legislative tlourroil. It 
i.s equally corrbary to the spirit of the coristitutiou for the bcgislative Courreil to r'cfuse the 
■whole oil tire salaries with the object, of preventing i he appointirrent of Ministers wUieli 
IS clearly coirtmiplated by the ctuistiiutiorr. 

His Excellency lias tiicrcfore dechicd that the proper constitutional course wouhl 
be to resubmit tlie rniitter tor tlie consideration of the J.egis,ative Oouircil at its 
ne.vt session iiiul this course was I'ecomnteudrd by the Hon. Ministers themselves. 
His Excellency has discussed the matter fully with his Ministers in the light of 
legal opinions lie has received and has pressed them to vemailt in office for the 
presenf, in order to maintain tlie eonstitulion tiny have censrtiled to continue in 
riie tiischarge of their duties until at its irexl session the Lrgis’ativc Council shall 
have bad a i'uvtlier opportunity of voting their salaries. His Exceileney will aecordingiy 
tniarige that a supplemeTuary demarrd for the payrnerrt of the salaries of Ministers 
tor the eiiri'eirl j'lar slia'l lie placed before tbe lyegislative Council at its next 
1 ession. 

i'. i)'.— Jt icniaiiiS to be noted in this connection that'tho ‘ Ministers ’ 
talaiies’ wtns sought to be denial.ded in the July session of the Council. 
How that t'l dtd in a tiasro lesulting in ini.ovtitions in the constitution, 
and how the Goiennient was baulketl by the Calcutta, High Coutt, 
aie matters which are reserved for the next irsue of thi.s (ftiartoi'ly. 



Punjab Legislative Council. 

JANUARY SESSION 1924 

The first meotiiiK of the Puniab Legislative Council this year was held 
on Wednesday, the 3nd January at 11 a. m., the Hon. Mr. H. A. 
CASSON presiding. A large number of members attended, and the visi¬ 
tors’ gallery was full. The Swarafist members were seated together and 
had a block to themselves. Their Gandhi caps and white khadder dress 
attracted a good deal of attention. The elected members were divided 


into the following groups ;— 

Swarajists ••• ••• ••• 9 

Hindu Swarakshfi Sabha ••• ••• 5 

,, Agriculturists — ... .•■ 6 

Muslim ,, ... ... ... 24 

Khilafatists ... ... •.• .'1 

Muslim Leaguers .- ..• ... 7 

Independents ••• ••• ... 6 

>S. G. P. C. men ... ... ... 11 

Total ... 71 


The proceedings began with the taking of the oath of allegiance 
liy the members, after which His Excellency the Governor addressed 
the Council. Some 25 Hindu and Sikh elected members at once walked 
cut of the Council Chamber and remained outside so long as the 

Governor was there. This was done as a protest against the constitution 
of the Ministry. 

Supplementary Grants. 

After the Governor’s address the Coiincil mot at 2 p. m. to discuss 
the supplementary demands for grants. 

The Hon. CHAUDHRI LAI. CHANI), Minister for Agriculture, 

moved for a supplementary grant in respect of Excise. The demand 
elicited a good deal of discu.s.sion. Prof. BUCHI EAM SAHNI 

ohjooted that the members had not been given sufficient time to 

consider the demands. He also referred to the deficit of 4 crores that 
had accrued during recent years, and deprecated the grant of more 
money to excise officials by way of travelling allowance. He further 
urged that a compromise had been arrived at between the Government 
and the Counrul at the time of the last budget debate but the Gov- 
ernnient wanted to disregard that promise and now proposed to restore 
the sum that it had consented to forego. Itaja Narindra Nath and 
l.)r. Gokal Chand Narang and others spoke in the .same strain. 
When the demand was put to vote after a long discussion, it was 
defeated by 38 votes to .34. The demand was thus refused in toto. 

Four other demands for supplementary grants in respect of stamps, 
forest, registration and general administration were voted by the Council 
while another demand by the Finance Member in respect of adminis¬ 
tration of justice regarding fee for the special law officer for the 
prosecution of the case instituted against the Shiromaih Gurudwara 
Prahhandak CJommittee was strongly opposed by the Sikh and some 
65 
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Hindu ineniboi's, and iiEtor a lengthy debate an amciidriieut moved by 
Sardar Jodh Singh to reject the domand of Rs. 50,000 required for the 
fees of Mr. Potn\aii, vSpocial Inw Officer appointed by the Govarniriont 
to prosecute the Akali Loaders’ Case, was rejected by the Council by 
41 to 34 votes. 

On the 5TH JANUARY Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Kadir (ex-,Judge 
of the High Court, azid recently Counsel for Sir Miohaol O’Dvvyer in the 
famous O’Dwyer—Nair case) vras elected Deputy Pro,sidoDt of the Couoeil, 
and then supplementary grant for Administration of Justice, which was 
under discussion when the Council rose on the 2nd Jan. was sanctioned 
after a division, 45 members voting for the motion and 33 against. All tlic 
official and Muslim members voted together. 

Sir John MAYNARD next moved a suplomeiitary grant under ‘Jails 
and convicts’ and delivered a lecture to the members on the .subject of 
grants, warning the Council not to put the Governor in an awk'ward po,siti()n 
in respect of ro.sorvcd doizartznonts of having to use his powers of 
certification. This speech was much resented. 

Dr. C. C. NAUKANG (Swarajist) in reply took the Finanoo Momhor 
severely to task. He pointed out that the rojn,ark,s wore uncalled for and 
the arguments lacking in force. P,conomy in one department .should 
not mean oxtravagauco in anotlicr. Roforring to the throat that the Govt, 
would be compelled to use the powers of eortifioation. Dr. Ncurang 
declared if the domand.s were not wanted by the country, let the Gov'erii- 
moiit certify them. It is the people’s voice that should bo supreme and 
not the voice of the oxocutivo. After further discussion and the 
rejection of an amendment of Sardar Tara Singh in respect of E,s. 
4,000 expenditure on under-trial priaoiiers in the Babbar Akali case, the 
original motion was put and carried. The Council .after passing some 
further grants then adjourned till the Budget session in February. 

THE BUDGET SESSION 

On FEB. 25tli the Council i-easscmbled to discuss Oovt. business. Sir 
John Maynard’s motion for .supplementary sum of Rs. 24,000 for fees foi- 
special fbiblic Prosecutor.^ evolved keen discussion, and the delrate on the 
motion was ultimately adjourned. Another Oovt. resolution to amend the 
Punjab Courts Act 1918, so as to tr;uisfer from the High Court to 
the Court of District Judge Jurisdiction in .ippoals from decrees or 
orders of a Siihordiiiatc Judge wliero the value of a suit I'anges fiom 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 7,500, raised a .storm of protest and the resolution 

being pat to vote was rejected- 

R. E. Ohaudhri Lai Chand next moved for the olootion of members 
on the various Advisory Coinmittec.s which was carried. 

The blouse next proceeded to the consideration of Supplomontary 

Grants all of which wore voted without any reduction. 

The iirst demand th.at olic.ited some discu.ssion i'clatod to the item 

of Rs. 14,000 for travelling allowance (.if excise officers. The Council 

had rejected a similar domand for Rs. 16,000 in .lanuary and the 
present was another attempt of the Hon. Minister for Agi'iculturo to 
get the money sanctioned. It was carried by 45 votes to IG. 

Next came a demand of Rs. 24,000 for public prosecutor,s which 
had been reduced in January last by Rs. 50,000. The item relating 
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lo punitive police was objected to by Prof. Kuchi Ram Sahiii in a 
speech which was several times iiitorrupted by the President and the 
Fiiiaroo Menrhcr. Mr. Sahni said ho had personally held enquiries and: 
foui.d that (In' exces.ses of the punitive police were partly responsible 
for the Pabbar Altali movement. The tax was levied on members of 
the Congress, the Akalis, and in some eases even on minors. The motion 
however wa.s carried by .39 votes to 29. 

On FPBId 'ARY 26th Sardar .ledh Singh madcr his adjoin'iiment motion 
regarding tho aifaii's at .laito resulting in the shooting of the Akalia on 
the 21st Pebmary, but the President rulcrl it out of order and made a 
long statomoii': in support of bis ruling. Tho main plea was 
the same ns that taken np by tho Home Member in tho Assembly 
(see 41 . 151', namely, that the di.scussion would lead members to 

casting rctlectiors on tlie ailministr.ation of a Native State which no 
Irxlian Icgislataro could do. Some 30 memhers, Swarajists, S. G. P. C. 
nu'iiibois and Khilafatists, rose in a body to protest. But the subject 
had to lo dropped thei-o. Ft. Nanak Chainl’s I'esolution to withdraw 
an F.ducational ('irculav was lost by 29 to 36 votes. 

On rhlTiUARY 2fth hh. Faiz Muhammad moved that tho new 
Fnivcisity rogulyiiori inliodneing Fdueution as a pi'ofessional and theo¬ 
retical Biibjccf in B.A. course be rot approved. It was carried. 

The Council then I'C'jected a resolution of Lala Mohan Lai which 
recomnici.dcd tho Govt, of Ii.dia not to allot any further Indian Forest 
Bei'vico officers to tho Funjab for a period of at ]oa,st 10 years. 

On I'FBllGAEY 2 Stli Dr. Gokul Chand Naurang moved that no 
money sanctioned by the Council bo sireiit on any article not irroduced or 
manufactured irt India. A lively debated followed, Government was 

■H illing tc iicrept it subject to tho i)rovi,so that the “ (luality was good 

ai d tl'.c prill' rinsonable a <iUalification meanti merely to circumvent 
tho rcsolutic!i which was consciiuontly withdrawn by the mover 

in disgu.sl. 

On MAI:CH 1st Bir ilohn Maynard, tho l^inai.co Member, presented 
tho LUl (il'.T for 1924 25 ai d a.«ked Iho House to take note that the 
tignres were based upon tho ainsinniitioii that it would not reject three 
tajstion bills, wliiclt be bad to a.sk it to I'cfor to a select committee next 
week. Hie Ivdget showed a t<j(al revenno receipts of Rs, 1,031 lakhs 
aid F.'?. 1,07!) lakhs of levnue f.Npci diluie. Thcic was a deficit of 
Ps. 44 lakilr C'f whiih ,1n“. 25 lakhs was acieutilfil for by a sinking 

fr’i d. Ike iiiaifc Mi 11 1 cr pointed < ut that the Goveuiniei.t of ii dia, 
tlrii bailcT, kril cx]i!esfced willii gi ess to fii ai re the voiy mcdcrato 
(bfn't dm ii a 1 ‘ 24-2f. In the jear riuietding their equilibi ivni nunst be 
attiiicd, ji lot by iio n.iihid ihen 1y anorher, for tic y.uoviice will 
le hit 9) lied its I’aliliCes without the help of the (.'ovei 1 n cit of 
lidia. ((mn.iutl with the. Iritget of I'.-rif-fM the pi esei t 1 r.di et hower or 
w;.f, flistii.iily a, noio favoniablc stalenient of the tiianiial position of 
tlic piovini c. A\J;eiias last yrai thei e w as a deficit of icvfT.ue arcciiiT of 
I'f. 62,9 ,((( till) difi. it wins 1 ow ifdiie'cd to Ri-, 44 lakhs, which was 
the icsuli iJ Ike iicieafc of R,--. 27,66,(TO in levcnue aid of only 
Rs. 8,49,((f.i ill CXI el diitiire. 1 be new taxation bills wcio tho .same as 
those rejected ky the Council in the previous year. 
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0)1 3RD MARCH the Council met to consider the Money Bills. 
The first of these proposed change in the Court Pees Act so that 
for purposes of Court fees land in dispute in civil cases will be valued at 
twenty times the land revenue payable thereon instead of ten times as 
was the practice heretofore. This was referred to a Select Committee. 

On 6TH MARCH the Council took up non-official business. After 
interpellations, which mostly related to communal matters, discussion on 
S. Mohammad Hussain’s resolution regarding Agricultural indebtedness was 
continued. The resolution was moved on 29th Feb. and ran as follows :— 

This Council recommends to the Government that a committee o£ three he 
appointed to tour the villages in the South-Western Punjab to examine the claims 
i)£ money-lenders against cultivatoi-s when the parties agree to this course and lo 
arrive at sums which they are actually able to pay within a reasonable time, sucli 
committee to consist of (a) a Judge with insolvency powers, (b) a representative of 
cultivators, and (c) a representative of bankers. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 36 votes to 22. 

Chaudhri AFZAL HUQ next moved the following resolution : 

This Council recommends to the (loverumont to recommend to the Government 
of India that they may take early steps to exempt the SWORD from the operatjon 
in the Punjab of the ARMS ACT witli regard to all the restrictions contained therein. 

The resolution was after discussion put to the blouse and declared carried. 
Government members remaining nourtal. 

Mir MAQBUL MAHMUD moved the following resolution :— 

This ('ouncil recommends to the Government the appointment of a committee 
with non-official majority to advise what steps the Government may reasonably take 
to improve the present economic and social conditions of the agriculturists of this province. 

The resolution was, however, by leave of the Council withdrawn, 

Chaudhuri DULI CHAND next moved the following resolution:— 

This Council recommends to the Government that the rate of GRANT TO AIDED 
SCHOOLS per pupil reckotied on tlie average attendance be as follows 



Aiig!o-V ernacular. 

Vernacular. 

• In the l.owcr Primavy Department ... 

Agicul, 

tuial 

4 

Non-Agi'i- 

cultural 

2 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

4 

Non-Agn- 
cu it Ural 

2 

-In the Upper Primary Department ... 

8 

4 

8 

4 

■ In the Middle Department 

20 

10 

12 

6 

-In the Higher Department 

82 

16 




The present rules, he said, made no distinction between Agreuliturists 
and non-Agriculturists. The speaker wanted to provide an incentive for 
iuoreasing the number of pupils from agricultural classes. The resolution 
was, however, by leave withdrawn, after Sir George Anderson, the 
Director of Public Instruction, had pointed out that the figures relating 
to the number of agriculturist and non-agriculturist students wore not 
available, and that in the absence of those figures he could not say exactly 
how much additional expenditure the proposal would entail. 

Lala BODH RAJ then moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Government to eliminate sources of danger to 
the moral tone of society by (a) removing beyond tlio Municipal boundaries all 
LIQUCB SHOPS already located in the various towns ; (b) removing to the head¬ 
quarters of the Talisil and to locate in or near the tahsil compound all liquor shops 
already located in the various villages. 

The resolution was lost by 36 votes to 16. 
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On 6TH MAKCH a special meeting was held to dispose of 
(government business. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard ititroduoed the Punjab Stamp 
( Amendment) Bill. The operative clause of the Bill runs as follows; — 
“ lu Schedule l A to the Indian .Stamp (I’unjab Amendment) Act, 1922, in artic'e 
23, before the word ‘Exemptions’ the following proviso shall he inserted, namely ; — 

Pi'ovided tliat a conveyance of immovable property situated within a Municipality 
or Cantonment shall be chargeable with a snimp duty at double the rate hereiiiboforc 
provided.” 

Ho also moved to refer the bill to a Select Committee. He 
observed that Govt, expected an increase of 5 lakhs in the re\renuo 
by the proposed bill without any extra expenditure whatever. The 
motion was put to the House and carried. 

The Hon’blo Sir John Maynard next introduced the Punjab Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Bill, and that it be referred to a Select Committea 
which was done. 

Mr. MILKS next moved the following resolution which was carried ; — 
“ That tliia Council recommends to Government to raise iluring the year 1924-26 a 
loan of lls. 1 , 60 , 00,(100 for the, purpose of pi'oviding funds for the construction of Irri- 
g.ation Works—Capital Expenditure—and other prorluctive projects approved by the 
Council.” 

The Council then resumed discussion of the motion moved on 
Monday, 26th February, 1924 :— 

Tliat a Bupplcmentiay sum be grantc.i to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the Slst of May 
1924 in respect of .vlministration of .lustice. 

Sardar Jodh Singh referred to the Alcali Leaders’ case, and said 
that large sums of money were boins watsted on it. After Sir John 
Maynard, Sayid Mohd. Hussain and Sii- Gopal Das had spoken, the 
motion was put to the House and carried liy 29 votes to 15. The 
Council then adjourned until 2 p. m., for the ordinary meeting. 

Budget Discussion. 

The Council reassembled at 2 p. m. for the general discussion of the 
Budget for 1924-26. 

S. Mohd. Hussain opposed the levy of additional taxes. All the 
new taxes jiroposed were opposed to all the canons of civilised taxation. 
He urged for retrenchment. Mr. Magbul Mahmud also urged retrench¬ 
ment and suggested various means to improve the finance of the 
province. Mr. Shah Newaz complained of various beneficent schemes, 
such as education, being neglected and starved, and wanted a more 
thoroughgoing retrenchment. Sirdar Jodh Singh along with the previous 
speakers critici.s 0 d the Government for not having taken a .strong 
attitude in the mafter of the Provincial contribution. He next attiicked 
the repressive policy of the Government on the Sikhs which was 
costing a lot. A further strong criticism of Government was delivereil 
by Prof. Euchiiam. The Government members then replied. 

On 7TH MAECH the Council met to consider the Government’s 
demands for grants. 

The Hon’lile Mr. MAJITHIA moved that a sum not exceeding 
Es. 44,07,000 be granted under head; Land Revenue. There were more 
than 90 motions for reduction of this demand of which about a third 
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were disposed o{ on this day, and the rest oanio up for consider- 
aiioi! on the lOtli when the Council re-assembled. As a result of the 
day’s discuss!(H\ c\its to the extent of more than 2 lakhs were made, 
the largest item being Ks. 1,70,240 which related to the settlements of 
8 distiiets. The balance was mostly made of reductions in travelling 
allowances. 

Kardar .TODH SINGH moved that the grant bo reducctl by Es. 13,000 
with respect to the item of Es. 32,030—Temporary KstabUshment. 
After some di.scr!.ssion the motion was carried by 34 votes to 29, 

Sardar .lODIl SINGH Ihon moved that the grant be reduced by 
Es. 2,159 with rc'sj>cfit to iho items of Es. 8,036—Travelling Allowsuice 
(5 A.—T-aiid Ecvouuc.) Ho said that the proposal was to make a cvit 
of 25 °/= in all items of travelling, and sugge.stcd that the whole (|uc,stion 
bo discussed and decided oiico for all. Gn Saidar iStiudor 8. Majitliia 
agreotug to it, discussion then proceeded on the iiue.stion of travelling 
allowaneo as u whole, which amouiitcd under all heads together to about 
44 lakbs. Ch. Habuluddin said that his experience was that T. A. 
in the 1 'unjab was much higher than in the case of officials of the 
Govt, of India, sometimes double the latter. After a long debate the 
motion was curried without a division. 

Several other minor motions for roeluction were then carried. 

T.and Settlements 

Ghaudhri AFIllAL IIHQ moved that the grant be I'ctluccd by Hs. 
1,70,240 with respect to tho item of E®. 1,78,100—Survey and Sottlo- 
menf;--Other Head-quaitoi-s bstablishineiit. Ho .said that Zamnidars were 
all oppo.sed to fre,«li sitikmeiiis and they wanted land to be poiiianontly 
settled as in Ecngal. Alter a long discussion Iho motion for reduction 
was carried by 41 votes to 22. 

On MAEOTt lOT'H the disenssion, on Eudget grants was continued. The 
motions for reduction of the Land Eevcime grant, which had been loft over 
from the previous day, occupied a good deal of time. After that the 
graiit.s under the heads Excise, Stamjis, E’ovests, Eegistratiou, Irrigation and 
h.toiests on OubT.aiy Debt wore voted. Barring a few exceiitioiia, tho 
cut.s made in Iho drimn d.s were again in I'O.speet of travelling allowances ; 
and the del ale cenli cd loui d Iho question of the reduction of enormous travell¬ 
ing al owaiaos giv^ u fieeiy to various oflieials. Biactically throughout the whole 
day motion.s for reduction of other itenns in iho grants wore in most 
cases eifiier i.ot moved at all or withdiavvn after a desultory discinssion. 

Settlomonts Again 

S. iMohd HUSAIN' moved that the giant bo reduced by Es. 4,52,900 
with rcs))cot to the item of Es. 4,52,900—Sur\oy and Settlomoht Eaities. 
After the Eiiiaiioial (‘onrinissioner had made a lon,gthy speech oiqiosing 
this aid otlui motior,.s ior reduction, some of which were uovor moved, 
the motiwi was cariied by 39 to i'4 vote.s. 

01 oricra 1 A dministratioi i 

On MAECH nth. the O’ouucil next procoodod to dismiss tho domai'd 
f r b’S. 84,110,00 ill I'cnspeet of General Administration (Reserved). 

'ihine wore as iiiirny as 16(1 motions for lodaotion of this grant 
oil the ;igeu(l:i paper, of which 112 only could bo disposed of lieforo 
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the Council udjouriwd. Most of theso domandod a roductiou of 25 per 
oent in tho items relating to travelling allowaneos. But after some 
motions of this nature Irad been dealt with, Prof. Kuelii Bara Sahni 
again suggested th'at a good deal of the time of the Council would be 
saved if Govonunent accepted an all-round out of 25 per cent in the 
items relating to tuivelling allowance, contingoneios, etc. 

Government after some discu.ssion agreed a tentative reduction 
of 25 per cult in all items relating to travelling rillow.-iiiecs, re.soi \ iiig to 
itself the right of asking for .suppleinontary grants in tho (umiit of tho 
reduced grants not Vicing siitlieient when the new uito.s, whicli would 
be fixed Viy a (’oniniitteo to be .specially appointed foi' the pii'iioso and 
then placed bofoi'e (lio .standing Comiuittoo of the Council, wi. uld come 
into foi'ce. Gortaiii Mussalnian rural raeinber.s hoadoil by K, B. Chandhri 
iSaliabudin and .f.lr. Mir Maqbool Maliraud promised to sup^iort Goiern- 
meut in that contingeury, while Dr. Gokiil Chaud Nauraiig and Sardar 
Jodi) t'ingli poinlod out that they could hold out no such promiiso but 
would consider the protio.sals of tho l'’iuarioo Committee 011 their merits. 
After this there was no di.s(;us.sion on llio motions relating to reih! ;tiou 
in travelling allowances, and they were simply juU to t'.e CouiKiil and 
carried. 

'!’ho other eoiitostod motions for I'eduotion wore, with one solitary 
exception, oithei' not moved at all or withdrawn after a porfanctory 
discus,sioii or rejected by the Coinicii. These incliidod the motions for 
reduction iii hill journey and hill allowances, l■.)nti^gcucios, temporary 
ostabliislmioiiis, the .stiff of the Socrotariat, and so foitli. 

Couiuiissiouers 

T'he one contested motion which wa.s cinnoJ in.spito of (■lovci'nmont 
opposition related to tho staff of Coniniissiouois. 

.‘^ardar JCDH SlN'Gll inoved that the grant lie reduced by I\*s. 56,l!E> 
with respect to tlie icom of I’.s.'V ,33,'fOO ■■Total Commissioners. Ho said 
the liotrencbmcnt Committee liad recommended that tho mimfier of posts of 
Corninissioiiovs be ieduced from 5 to k but that reform had not yet boon 
carried out. Hi had therefore moved for roduetion of twirlifths in tho staff 
of Coinmissioiici's. The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 
40 votes to 22. 


Becict I’rcss I’roiiagauda 

Of tho motions that wero rejected by tho Council, tho following 
amendment of .Sardar Jodh Singh elicited a lively debate ;— 

‘That tho graiit b'.i I'odnccd by Bs. 2,500 with respect to IV 10 Ham 
of Bs. 2,600—Ooniposition of Articles for Prc.ss.' 

Sardar Jodh Singh .strongly evitioisoj tho secret prop.iganda carried 
on by (Vovornmont tluovigb articles wbieb wore written at the instance 
of Govonunent on payment, fmt wove published an.iuymoiisly ur as 
repre.scntiiig the views of iudepoudent men. Tho Ohijf ^'I’crc'-ary .said 
that twine or thririo tho amount Vmdg.itod was lequli" d for .seri.T picsss 
propaganda by the Government and ho wa,s not ash rmed to .rdmir pjiat 
that was an incidence of administration. Malik Firoii Kh.in ■, ,d Mr. .Vi.iqhool 
Ahmed supported him. a,s al-so a largo uumbor of other Moslem momViers. 
Tho motion of Sardar Jodh Singh wa.s rinally dofoatad by 24 votes to 41. 
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On 13TH. MARCH there was a lively discussion on the budget grants, 
especially with regard to the item ; special Public Prosecutors for conduct¬ 
ing the Akali prosecutions. A large number of questions were asked on 
the subject to which Govt, gave cryptic replies. Discussion on the 
grant for general administration was then continued. After a few 
more cuts were rejected, the demand as already reduced was passed. 

Mian Fazl-i-Hussain next moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 
1,33,000 be granted in respect of General Administration—Transferred. 

There were four motions for reduction of this demand on the 

agenda one of which stood in the name of R. B. Lala Sewak Ram 
and demanded that the total pay of Ministers be reduced from Rs. 
1,20,000 to Rs. 96,000. None of the motions was, however, moved ; 
and the demand was carried without any discussion or i-eduction. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 41,71,000 be granted in respect of Administration of Justice. 

The motions for reduction in the items relating to travelling 

allowance aggregating to Rs. 7,876 were put from the chair and carried. 

iSardar Gurbakhsh Singh moved that the grant be reduced by 
Rs. 9,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 9,000—Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer—English Law officers. 

After the T.ogal Remombiancer had referred to the recent increase 
ill the work of the Legal Remembrancer’s office, the motion was withdrawn. 

Special Public Prosecutors. 

Lala Bodh Raj next moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 

1,00,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,5,*5,000 for special public 
prosecutors. He said he was opposed to the appointment of special 
public prosecutors for special cases oti principle. Instead of engaging 

ten special public prosecutors ou heavy salaries the Government could 

have got the work done through the senior public prosecutors already 

in service and employed officiating public prosecutors at Rs. 600 a 
month in their place. There was a heated debate on this head. 

Chaudhty Ali Akbar, oppoBine the motion, sairt dacoire Bpfiit large snniF ot 
money to eecure the eervioea of able lawyers and there was no nason why objection 
should be taken to Government doing the same I Sardar Ta'a .Singh said the Finance 
Hembei had admiltt-d in his budget speech that there was a marked decrease in crime in the 
province. There was, therefore, no jnstifleatinn for employing fuch a costly special 
pToaecnting agency in criminal trials. The fees paid to special public prosecutors 
were too large and unnecessary. He also complained of the (avouritism in the 
choice of special prosecutors and said local lawyers should be engaged as lar as possible. 

The Hon’ole Sir John Maynard admitted that crimo was less last year than itj, 
the preceding one, but it was all the same heavy and a largo number of special 
cases had arisen, in which there was an enormous number of w tnesses, and in 
eome cases an enormous number ot accused persons, and the hearings which were 
likely to go on for a long period from day to day. The speaker illustrated his 
point by referring to the forged notes cases, and said that judging from the large 
rtumbet of false notes circulated, hundreds ot thousands of persons must have bten 
tilnndeted. Home money must be spent to bring the guilt home to the accused. 
He denied that the Special Public X’roteontora were being unneoessarily paid large 
sums by way ot salaries ; and said that one of them got only Rs 600 a month, 
whih' several got Bs. 1,000 or less. The Government was doing alt it could to 
economise. 

Wian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, supporting the motion, referred to the Akali 
case. He urged that the gene al imprission among the public was that the Goiernment 
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vrag best on eroehing tbe 8. O. P. C. oTganigation. The enm that was being spent 
on the ptorecntlm of tbe Akali leaders was exorbitant. 

Saidar Bakhtawar 8ingh complained that while in tbe Babar .^kaii case, where tbe 
accused were gn’Uy of mnider, arson and other brutal acta if terroriso', only 

Be. 2,100 a month was being spent on tbe prosecuting Counsel, in the Akali Lcadeta* 

case, where the accnsed persons had always been preaching non-violence, several 
times that amount was being spent on tbe prosecution. 

fatdar Jodh Singh further supporting the motion said that tbe matter bad 

come up before the House several times, and on every occasion the mention of 
dacoities and murders was made to mislead the members. The fact, however, 
remained that tbe lion’s share of the grant would be swallowed np by the akali cases, and 
only much smaller sums were to be spent on the prosecution of dacuits. Tbe Ooveroment 
ODght not to create the impression that it was more anxious to get tbe ^kali Leaders 
convicted than even tbe most dangerous (iaeoits and murderers. The Akali rase began on 
the I3tb October, and tbe investigation in it was still going on, so that it was not possible 
to say when tbe proceedings would be brought to a close. It a prosecntiou witness broke 
down in cross-examination there was further investigation and two more witnesses were 
forthcoming to take his place. The case eould, thereiore, be indefinitely lengthened out. 
This was by no means in the interest of the accnsed, who bad said in the open court 
that they were prepared to remain in jaii until the investigation was completed. 
The Government could appease the Sikhs only by passing satisfactory legislation. 
It was idle to say that the Sikh members should suggest what amendments they 

wanted in the existing Act. How could they do so, when the S. G. P. 0. had 

been declared to be an unlawful association. Concluding, he observed; " ]£ 

tbe Government insist on imprisoning us, why should it also place a heavy 

economic burden on us and increase taxation?” 

The motion was then put to the House and lost by 2! votes to 41. 

The Akali Leadei-’s Case 

Savdar Tara Singh moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 65,00 
with respect to the item of Rs. 66,000—Special Public Prosecutors’ Pees. 

The motion was put to the House and lost by 19 to 39 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sewak Ram next moved that the grant be 
reduced by Re. 1. Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh said the conduct of the Akali 
leaders’ case was not only condemiiable from the point of view of economy 
but also to be condemned on principle. The Government had several 
times measured its strength against the Sikhs, but it had always 
failed. 

At this stage, the President intervened and asked the speaker to 
stick to the motion under discussion. 

Continuing, the Hon’ble Member observed that the Government had 
not properly tackled the Sikh situation. The Sikhs wanted control 
over their Gurdwaras and shrines. 

The President again asked the member to stick to the motion. 

Continuing, the speaker said the Punjab had now before it the 
statement of Lord Olivier. 

The President, at this stage, ordered the member to discontinue 
his speech. 

Dr. Gokal Chand Narang supporting the motion said that the only 
question with which they were concerned was whether it was wise or 
unwise to grant the amount demanded for the year 1923-24. The case 
had been going on for about 5 months or so, and had been costing 
about Rs. 20,000 a month. One of the counsel for the prosecution was 
being paid Rs. 600 per day. Another coufisel, said the speaker, was being 
paid Rs. 2000 a month. It needed no explanation on the part of the 
speaker to show that the gentlemen who were being tried in the Akali 
66 
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leaders’ case were the cream of the Sikh community. Not one of the 
accused persons was suspected of being guilty of violence. The only 
charge on which they had been prosecuted was that they had done 
certain things which led to breaches of the peace here and there. 
The speaker was not concerned with the merits of any individual 
case, the accused might be guilty or innocent, but their trial had 
created a feeling, not only among the Sikhs but also amongst others, 
that Government was not acting wisely, and was not making the 

proper use of public money in prosecuting the accused, all of whom 
were held in the highest esteem by the Sikhs. The possible gain 
that the Government could derive from securing the conviction of the 
accused would not bo commensurate with the injury that it would 
do to itself by persisting with the case. There should be mutual 
trust and good-will between the people and the Government. The 

Government should not by its conduct give rise to the suspicion that 

it was vindictive, or that it did not want to allow religious freedom. 
No useful object would be gained by proceeding with the case. If 
one set of members of the S. G. P. 0. was arrested, another took 
its place; and as a humble student of Sikh history, the speaker 
could say that the Sikhs could not be repressed by such prosecutions 
or persecutions. And then, said the speaker, had the Government 

taken only an ordinaiy interest in the case there would perhaps not 
have been the same feeling of bitterness as actually prevailed. The 
Government had thought it necossai’y to engage the best or the 
costliest counsel for the prosecution. Concluding, the speaker advised 
the Government to drop the case. 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, opposing the motion, observed that had 
the movement of Sikhs been of a purely religious character, nobody 
would have supported the policy of Government to suppress it; 
but if there was a reasonable suspicion that the real motive of the 
Sikh movement was political which was detrimental to the interests 
of their sister communities, the policy of Government could not be 
held to be wrong. If the Sikh community or Sikh members of the 
House could offer a solution to case the situation and make the 
continuance of the prosecutions which were most unwelcome to 
Government unnecessaiy, the countiy and the Government would be 
much beholden to thorn. The Sikhs could not expect the sympathy 
of the House if under the cloak of religious reform they transgressed 
the political rights of their sister communities. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

On 16th MARCH, the Council mot and continued the last debate, 

SARDlB JODH SINUH said that the S. O. P. U. was tha repreBentative b.idy of tlio 
Sikbsinthi? matter of Guidwara reform acd its members had been elected by their free 
vote. Tbe hold that it had ou the Sikhs was amply proved by the recent Connoil elections, 
inasmuch as from 80 to 90 p: r cent,, of the Sikb votes bad been cast for the noninees of the 
S G. P. O. In prosecuting the nffioe-holders of that Committee, therefore, the Govetn- 
ment was seeking to repress (he desire for Ourdwara rsiurm in the minds u£ tbe a hole 
community, The maintenance of law and order was meant for promoting peace and 
contentment. Was that object achieved by the Akali trial, asked the speaker 7 Keter- 
ting to the remarks of Mr. B’ltoz Rbau the speaker assured the House that 
tbe S. G. P. 0. was nothing but a religions body, a fact which had been admiti.d 
by the Education Minister when he introdnoid his Ordinance in tbe Council in 1921. 
Tbe speaket was prepared to put a ■ clause in the Pill that not a pie of the Gurdwara 
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mon«; nouM be t-p.Dt on political propagaocia, Aa to their bringing forward a 
non-i fficiai Bill, there were two ubataclea in their way, la the first place, no Bill, 
wonhl be acceptable to the Sikhs whica did not transfer the control ot the Uuidwaia 
to the S. O. B. I'., and so long au it was an unlawful association the; could nut 
bring it in. The second difficulty was that they did not want merely to | ass a 
Bill, but also to remove the prevailing autagoniam between the Sikhs and the 
Oovernment. Ihousauds of Sikhs were in jails on account of the mpveinent, and 
unless they were rthased another agitation would arise to secure their lelease. Toe 
Oovernment took pride in styling itself as the people's Government, Let It prove 
that claim by bowing to the wishes of the Sikhs in the matter oi telieious retorn'. 
The Sikhs were not at'mr taking other people's lights. 

Prof. KUC HI BaM SaHNI, supporting the motion, said a gieat mistake had been 
made in instituting those cases, espeoially the cases against Akali liaiers. It was 
not merely that so rnnch public money was being wasted, it was much worse The 
nagnilude ot the lieiing of snspicion and distrust was nut lully realised. Day after 
day evidence was being led by the prosecution and later on similar evidence would 
be produced by the defence, which raked np old memories. Some of those incidents, 
said the spiaker, might well have remained bnried in the lumber, a heap of forgotten 
memotiep. The ami not of onrest and discontent which the rase bad ersattd was 
increasing. When that very morning the Government was uegutialiug over the present 
affair with the same body which the Government bad declared to be uulawlul, iLu 
peo( le laughid in llieir lUeves and sa'd the real object ot instituting those cats 
was simply to (ut down the Akali movement. The Akali movement bad tak n its 
rise from certain serious defects in the law of the land in regard to rescuing places 
of worship firm the hands of conupt and debauched Mahanis aid priests. B'ur seven 
jsais after being awakened to the need o! purifying tbeir Ourdwaias, the Akalis bad 
reccurse to ccuite of law; but they found that the relict was too slow in coming. It 
was under those eiicumstanccs that they resorted to passive resistance. What Govern¬ 
ment should have done and what it did not do was that they should have removed 
those defects of the law. It would not do to say that at the back of the minda of 
the Akali leaders was some political object. If a movement becemes political by 
resorting to ' Satyagraha,' then in that sense the Akali movement was political but in 
no other, Concludiog, he observed that the money which was being spent on 
the case was being spent to the disadvantage of the Government as well as 
of the people. The interests of both were identical, and the sooner the cases were 
withdrawn the better would it be. The only remedy of the present situation lay in 
reconciliation. 

After a few nuire speeches the Homo Member rose to reply. 

Sir JOHN MAYNABDsaid the question had narrowed itself down to this—whether 
it was right or politic to continue ttie prosecution or not ; and he wouM, therefore, 
limit himself to that question. The uaiuial and normal cenrse was to finish what hart 
been begun, unlesB theie were very good reasons for aliering the crurse and a good and 
tangible a’lternative was put forward. It was for those who suggested the dropping 
of the prosecution to suggest the alternative. Many members who had supported the 
motion simply wanted that the prosecutions should be dropped and the Government 
should accept a policy of general releans. When such a course was urged, it wag 
natuiul to see to what results such a policy bad led in the past. 

The Ccunoil had received the announcement of the Birdwood Committee 
with satisfaction ami welcomed the prospect of a termination of the trouble 
with the Sikh ciimmiitity. But experience did not justify that hope. Bands of 
aimed Akalis began to traverse the Central Punjab and 10 indulge in lawless ex¬ 
travagance. Thty entertd railway carriages and travelled without tickets. Their 
behaviour showed that they had coraplelily lost their heads, and because they had 
been treated with leniency they believed they had completely triumphed and could 
do what they pleated. So much about the actual experience as to results ot a 
policy of rfUastP. There was anolhei course which had been suggitted by some 
hon’ble members, a course which the Govt, had favoured for long time past 
and which it still favoured, viz,, suitable amendment of the taws. It was wrong to 
to say that Govornmei t had made no attempt in that direction. Thu speaker’s own 
record of dralt Bills sl owed that eight such attempts had been made. But more 
then once the Sikh members, to meet whose wishes tbi' drafts had been made, altered 
their minds after the whole thing was complete. Finally, it was thought that it was 
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better to pass eometbing which might appeal to reaeouable Sikhs outside the Cooncil ; 
and for that reason a Bill was ultimately passed b; the Uonncil. Bat almost immediate¬ 
ly afterwards, discasaion was re-opened with the leaders and Qavernment asked them to 
give an outline of the Bill which they themselves would like to be put be'ore the 
Council. The leaders, however, declined to put forward any soggcstione except on 
oonditions which seemed to be altogether aureasonabie. 

S. Curbaksh Smgh ;—Because the Government went on arresting people in breach 
tf farmer agreements. 

Continuing, the Hin’ble Mcmbsr observed that if any amending legislation was 
to be undertaken because the Sikhs bad not accepttd the proposals hitherto put 
before them, it was evident that they must come forward and say what they 

precisely wanted, The Government had not ceased to persuade the Sikhs to act 

in that manner. It had b^eu said that unless Government promised beforehand to 

release oertaiu persons or to do certain other things, which were the conditions 

to be dictated to Government for the occasion, no Sikh wonld be prepared to bring 
forward a Bdl. Was it not obvious, asked the speaker, that if the sole object was 
to achieve certain religious liberty, and if a Gurdwara Bill was the means of doing 
so, then those Sikhs whose sole desire was the attainment cf religions liberty 
should without any regard to other considerations be prepared to produce a Bill 
so that it might be known preciiety what was required. Concluding, the speaker 
observed that the Government had made many efioits, which had been infructnous ; 
but it bad not lost its patience or hope, 

Sardar TciUA SINGH supporting the motion said, under the constitutions of the 
S G, F, C. its foods could not bo spent on any but religious purposes. Nor 
had the Committee bad anything that could be described as political. It was 
simply a case of giving the dog a bad name in order to hang it that the Com¬ 
mittee was described as political. It was not snffioient, said the speaker, to do 
justice; but it was also necessary to satisfy the parlies that justice was being 
done. Was that the case in regard to the Akali trial 1 Obstructions were placed 
in the way of counsel for the defence seeing their clients or taking instructions 
from them. On the one hand, large sums were being spent on the proseentiou; 
and on the other, obsttuctions were put in the way of the defence. That did not 
show the bona /ides of Government. 

The motion for reduction was then put to the House and declared 
lost by 24 votes to 31, those voting agaiihst being mostly official and 
nominated members. 

After a few motions for reducing the items relating to Travelling 
Allowance by 25 per cent, had been put from the Chair, the demand 
as reduced was put to the Council and carried. 

Jails. 

The Honble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding 
Es. 30.44,000 be granted in respect of Jails and Convict Settlement 

Vote of Censure. 

After the motions for reduction of travelling allowances had been 
put from the chair and carried, Maulvi Masihar Ali Azhar moved that 
the total grant be further reduced by Ke. 1. 

In a lengthy speech he refetred feelingly to the hardships and indignities to 
which prisoners were subjected in Indian jails and to the corruptions that pre¬ 
vailed in the department. The ftteliog of self-respect among ihe prifoners was 
not only not awakened or developed but absolutely deadened by the treatment that 
they got in goal. The dress which they had to wear was degrading, and no shoes 
were provided even in summer and the rainy weather. They had to slejp through¬ 
out the year inside their cells. As to food it wa? badly cooked and composed of 
bad stuffs. Sometimes the same vegetable was given for the whole season, and th« 
same dal for weeks and months together. Gram and other inferior grain vvern 
mixed with the wheat used for bread. Even the diet that was allowed by the rubs 
did not reach the prisoners in fact, and there was speculatioa at every stag". 
After giving a vivid description of prison life, the Hon’ble SIemb 3 r piinteJ out that 
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the recommendatioDB ot tbe Jails Committee had not been cattied out in the matter 
of providing lights, books and faoilitles for religioui observances to tbe prisoners. 
Nor were there any arraagemeuts tor educating tbe prisoners, inspire ot the fact 
that the Indian Jails Committee bad recommended that education should be made 
compulsory for all prisoners up to the age ot 25. As to the tasks to which the 
prisoners were pnt, they were most degrading and dehumanising. 

Cbandbri DULI UHaND opposed the motion, and said it the views al the previous 
speaker were to be accepted he would advise the agricuHnrists to go and live in 
tbe jails as life there would became much pleasanter than in the villages. Did tfie 
mover, be asked, want to turn jails into gnest bouses ? The speaker deeply deplored 
the tendency to make jail life more easy and comfortable, as that led to increase 
in crime, 

Chaudhri AFU iL H.AQ, supporting the motion, related what ha bad himself seen 
of life in jail during his stay there, and said if they wanted to see hell upon eariti 
they should go to an Indian ja'l. He also referred’to tho distinction between European 
and Indian prisoners, and said the European badmashes were given comforts in jail 
which were denied even to Uahatma Oandhi. He also complained against not allowing 
the political prisoners access to newspapers and periodicals. 

Othkk Spbakebs, 

Sardar Qurbaksh Singh and B. B. Laia Sewak Bam further supported tbe motion. 
The latter pointed to the corruptian that was rampant in tbe jails aud complaiard 
that such persons were appointed unofficial visitors aa vvere either illiterate or were 
honorary magistrates seeking higher powers, or ziildats aud others who had not the 
independence and courage to say tbe right thing. 

Uaizada BHaQ AT BAM denied that suitable persons had not been appointed unoffibal 
visitors. There was no doubt a great need for improvement in the rules; but as 
far aa he knew there was not so much complaint about food and clothing aa about 
the lowering ol sell-respect. He could not say from his eipeiijnoo of 4 years aa an 
unofficial visitors of the Jullaudar Jail that any attempt had been made to improve 
tbe self-respect of the prisoners or to make them better men than when they 

entered tbe prison. The corruption of the jail etsif w.is also an open secret. Ic 
cuight be urged that it was so in tbe other departments as well j but the jails 
stood on a different tooting. The prisoners were in tbe bands of tue jailor for al< 
24 hours, and he could abuse his powers to extort bribes, Ooacludiug, the membit 
suggested that the powers of the jailor should bi curtailed, so that in the matter 
of taking disciplinary action, he should act with tbe unofficial visitors. 

The motioti was tlien put to the vote and carried by 26 votes to 23. 

The grant as reduced was then voted. 

Police. 

Sit John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Es. 1,04,000 

bo granted in respect oi Police. 

Chaiidhuri Af.nal Haq moved that the grant bo reduced by Ee. 1. Ho 
said there was no one in the House who could bo sati.sfied with the working 
of the police department; the corruption and oppression oi' the police 

was a matter of universal complaint. Ninety five per cent, of the police 

olficials took bribes in cash and the remaining S per cent, took it in 
the shajie of grass, fodder etc. The police officers who went 
to make investigation into a ca.so committed 2 or 3 more olTenco.s 
like bribery, assauli:, etc. About IDS inen of the police wore punished 
aud di.scharged every year for serious oifences. The corruption was 
so high that the income of sub-inspcctor was not less than that 
of the Miui.ster. Ho very feelingly described the toi'turc and oppression 
to which police officials resorted during investigation of oases. The 
motion was then put to the House aud carried. 

The demand was then put to the Hou.so, and on being pressed to a 
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division there was a tie, 26 voting for and 26 against the motion. It was 
then carried hy the casting vote of the President. 

On 17th MARCH discussion on budget grants was continued. 

Chaudhry Lai Chand moved that a sum not exceeding Es. 30,800 
be granted in respect of Scientific Departments. The motion was carried. 

Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Es. 6,77,000 
be granted in respect of Education (European—Reserved). The motion 
was carried after a reduction of Es. 325 in respect of Travelling Allowance. 

Education (Transferred). 

Mian FazH Hussain moved that a sum not exceeding Es. 1,00,16,000 
I)e granted in respect of Education (Transferred). 

Travelling Allowance. 

One peculiar feature of the discussion on this demand was that 
the motions for the reduction of the item.s of travelling allowance 
comprised in this demand were defeated, the Hon’ble Minister pointing 
out that the railway allowance had already been reduced by 20 per 
cent, and that he would cany out any reductions carried out in other 
departments. While Hindu and Silch members wore not for treating 
this department differentially, the Muslim members generally supported 
the Minister. The Council divided on a motion of this kind, and it 
was found that 23 members voted for the reduction and 41 against, 
Maulvi Mazhar Ali and Cbaudhri Afzal Huq being the only two 
Mussalmuiis who voted for the reduction. 

Intermediate Colleges. 

Prof. Euchi Earn Fahni moved that the gi’ant be reduced by Es. 
62,320 with respect to the item of Es. 62,320— Opening of Intermediate 
Colleges at Lyallpur, Cambellpur and Guzrat—Government Arts Colleges. 
He wanted the money to he spent in free primary -education. But 
if new colleges are to be opened, they should not be of the old type 
but of the new practical typo which be pnoposed, teaching Agriculture, 
Commerce, Applied Chemistry, and so on. 

The question soon became a matter of communal wrangle, Mahomedau 
members saying that the motion wa.s intended to check the spread of 
education amongst Mo.sloms, while Hindu members opposing the educational 
policy of the Minister. In the ond Pr-of. Sahani withdrew h,is motion; it 
parried him very much, ho said, to hear of all those commuiutl jealousie.s 
which the debate bad bi’ought forth. 

Next clay, the 18th MARCH, the Education demaud was further- 
discussed. Dewan Naiiniair Das moved that the grant be reduced by Re. 1 
with respect to Es. 39,100—Queen Mai-y’s College. The motion was lost. 

Prof. Euebi Earn Sahni next moved th-at the grant bo reduced by 
Es. 1,23,000 with respect to the item of Es. 1,23,000—Provincialisa- 
tion (jf Board High Schools—Governmont Sccoiidai-y ►Schools. In doing 
so the speaker .said that lie did not like the policy of the Education 
Minister in the matter of Ijocal Bodies, arid ho wanted to give more 
power to Municipalities and Dirtiict Boards, even if their constitution 
was defective, rather than lake away whatever rrowor they already 
possc.'isod. Help the schools, be said, to grow in their own environment, 
and under- the fcstoriirg care of local men who luiow their needs. Help 
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Chief Events 

Council opened by H. HI. the Coveinor. 

Non-Offlcial KoBolotioiis. Kiaol. to publiab Council l’i‘ocecilinf.;a in 
vernacular pasaeil. 

Kcsolution on separation of Judicial & Executive Kunctioiis passpjl. 

Supplementary Demands presented. 

BUDGET PRESENTED. 

Kumar Sinlia’s Resolution to devisr; measures for the prcvoiiljiiii of 
floo.ls passed. 

Jir. dial ter jea’s Itesolution for the iiitvoiluctiuii of Ciiarka m Schools 
pasBcd. 

Budget disenssiou—Mr. M, S. l)as very strongly criticised the position 
of Ministers. 

Mr. Chatlcrjea's mot.ioii for tlie release of till political prlBoners passi d— 
—Mr. Maiidal’s motioti to amend tlm Court Eoes Act Vlt of 1S70 
tlefcated. 

Voting on Iludyrt gruius—Dciuanil auder Lautl Revenue giiiiited after 
reduction. 

Demand under E.'icisi*granted in face of slrong non-oHicial cpposilion. 

Demaiuls under Stamp, Korest ainl RogistraCon giantcd. 

Demand under Irrigation graiite'd. 

Demand uiulei' tionei'al Adminislratiou granted after icduction —D'.ijnands 
under Justice and Jails ts. Convicts' Settlemenls granted. 

Demands under Police and Several Minor heads griiuted 

Oovt, Statement regarding its Exim'hc J’olicy—Budget demrrndK ei'aii(.nl—. 
COCNGlE PROROGI'ED 
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them with money i£ need be, but leave the control in the hands of local 
bodies. The motion was in the end defeated. 


Keligious Instruction. 

Sardar Gurbatah Singh moved that the grant bo reduced by Ee. 1 
with respect to the item of Es 14,78,1000—Total Government 

.Secondary Schools—Voted. He pointed out that his motion was not a vote of 
censure, but ho wanted to draw attention to two grievances. The first was that 
sufficient care was not exercised in the selection of staflf of Govern¬ 
ment schools ; and the second was lack of provision for religious 

education in such schools. The Hon’ble Minister a.greod with the views of the 
mover as far as the question of principles was concerned, but said that 
the practical difficulties could not be ignored. 

The motion was by leave withdi’awn. 

Grant-in-Aid. 

Sardar Gurbaksh Singh next moved that tlie grant be reduced by 
lie. 1 with respect to the item of Rs. 11,85,700—Total Direct Grants 
to Non-Government Secondary schools. Ho made a lengthy speech in support 
of his motion, and pointed out that it was not his intention to bring forward 
a vote of censure against the dop.u'tmont. Ho simply wanted to point 
out that the policy which was going to be inaugurated in connection 
with the giving of grants-in-aid to private .schools would be most 
pre.iudicial to the educational interest.s of the province. It was the 
recognised principle of education in all civilised countries that as 
far as possible education should bo in the hands of non-official agencies. 
He drew thei)' attention to the Circular of Nov. 6th, 1923, and 

about it ho did not say that it had a hidden sinister object, but he 
strongly regretted the educational policy of the Minister who was sure 
.some day to realise the impropriety of his actions. The Minister should 

not concern himself vvith communal ediic.ition but the education of the 
whole province. 

The motion cm being put to vote was lost. 

Prof. Enchi Ram .Sahni moved that the grant bo reduced by 

Es. 1,300 with respect to the item of E,s. 1,300 —Travelli/ig Allowani:a 
of non-official members of Educational Conference. 

Ho said lie did not wish to press his motion, because the House 

was charged with coramuiial electricity and it was not his desire to 
promote communal considerations. He begged foi- leave of the house 
to withdraw the motion which was done. 

The total demand for Es. 1,06,305 was then put to the House 

and carried. 

Medical 1 )epartmoiit. 

Tlie same Minister next moved for the .Medical grant of Es. 35,55,000. 

Captain I'haii Eaj Bbasin moved that the grant bo reduced liy 

Es. 950 with I'ospect to the item Travelling AJlowajice. The motion was 
pressed to a division and lost by 22 votes to 36. 

After some further discussion on Travelling .allowance which was 

not reduced by 25% uniformly, as in other budget heads, the Council 
adjourned till the 20th. 
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On 2Cth MARCH the discussion on the budget grants was concluded. 
The Minister for Education agreeing to fall into line with the other 
devaitments, the items of tiavelling allowances in the demand relating 
to the Medical and Public Health dcyiaitments w-ere reduced by 25 
per cent. All other motions for reduction were either not moved or 
withdrawn or rejected. 

The demands under the Heads, Agriculture, Industries, Miscellaneous 
departments. Civil Works (reserved) and Civil Works (transferred) were 
carried in toto. The guillotine was then applied and the remaining ten 
demands were put from the Chair and carried without discussion. The 
Council then adjourned to Monday the 24th. 

On 24th MARCH the Council met for the last day of the session. 
Mr. Miles IRVING moved the following resolution ;— 

This Council recommends to the Government that a loan not ex¬ 
ceeding Es. BO lakhs at a rate of interest not less than that paid by 
the Punjab Government on its borrowings be made to the Bahawalpur 
Durbar for construction of the Durbar’s portion of the Sutlej Valley 
Project, and that the Punjab Government should, if necessary, raise the 
sum required by moans of iticreasing the Punjab Loan for 1924 from 
crores to 2 crores. 

After a short debate the motion was put to the vote and carried. 

Saidar MAJITHIA next moved that a supplementary sum not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 50,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment of the Commission appointed 
to dispose of election petitions. 

The motion was carried after a slight discussion. 

The President then read out the order of H. E. the Governor 
proroguing the Council. 

The Council was accordingly prorogued to a date to be announced later. 



Bombay Legislative Council 

BUDGET SESSION 19 2*4 

His ExcelloiKiy the Governor opened the Council on February l8th at 5 
l>.m. The Council met for the first time at 2 p.m. Above hundred members were 
present and were sworn in. The interval of time when member after member 
was being called to take oath, to shake hands with the President, theji to sign 
the roll, saw members talking to each other, making .acquaintances with 
unfamiliar ones and the Government members wore tryiiig to know what 
the Swarajyists proposed to do. The Hon. Mr. Hayward seated himself for 
a few minutes close to Mr, Jaykar, the Swarajist leader. Mr. Chatfiehr 
held a consultation with a Swarajyist member from Ahmedabad to know 
whether they would give up their obstruction if Government met them 
half-way. Every member wore the dress peculiar to his - community and 
the head-gear varied with every head; the Swarajyists were clad in 
Khaddar in the simplest manner. Exactly at 5 i>. m. entered in full state 
His Excellency the Governor and inaugurated the Council with a short speech. 
M'ithin fifteen minutes the function w.as over and the Governor departed as 
suddenly and dramatically as ho entered the Hall. All members expected 
that some reference would be made to Mahatma Gandhi's release and that 
some bold policy would be outlined. The last portion of the speech in which 
the Governor promised to give sympathy and consideiation for every proposal 
made by a majority witli the full support of the electorate was appre¬ 
ciated by all. 

The House then proceeded to the day’s business. Mr. Pahaljani was 
elected DeiJUty-President and the President nominated the panel of 
Chairmen ; Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, ftadachanji, Rafiuddin Ahmed and 
Clayton. With the consent of the honourabie members the appointment 
of the Finance Committee was postponed in accordance with Mr. J. K. 
Mehta’s suggestion to do so, in view of the settlement of Swarajyists’ policy 
towards the budget. For the Deputy-Presidentship, there were at first four 
candidates ; Messis. Pahaljani, Dadachanji, Patlian and Surve of Bombay. 
On the first ballot, Mr. Survo got one vote and the name was dropped. 
Mr. Patban too withdrew. x\nd the contest remained between Messrs. 
Palialjnni and Dadachanji. Tenso c.\citomont was created by the keen 
competition. The Swarajyists and Indepcndonts supported the former 
and Government and even some non-Biahmins backed the latter. Yet 
Mr, Pabaljani was elected with fifty-nine votes and the pro-Government 
candidate was thiown over. Had the Swai'ajyi,sts nominated their candidate 
tlicy could have got him elected. But they decided not to put up 
.;i candidate and henco they supported Mr. Palialjaiii. 

On FEBRUARY 19th the Council met to hoar the Financial Statemeiit and 
the Budget was presented. Fxactly at 1 I'.m. the Council bog.an and 
the fu st hour was taken up by cprostioiis and answers. Mr. J., B. Bhopatkar, 
Mr. R. G. SoniaU; Mr. P. G. Joshi, Mr. S. S. Deo, Mr. Dadubhai Desai, 
Mr. G. Pradhaii took proininont part. 

The Budget was then presented Its main charactoi’istic was.— 

ViL'seiae ba'ai co ;u. tlic c'o.so of 1ii22-23, 1 !b. 402 ; anticipated biiiiiuce for 

1023-24, 1!». 2.5 lakhs: iiiid a closing balance of Its. 427 lakhs ; and the Itudget for 
lS'24-2r) sliowing a cios ng balance of lis. 438 lakhs. Of this snm 1,23 hakhs represental 

67 
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Famine Insnrance Funds ; 79 lakhs for payment of Provincial loan to Govt, of India, 
and the balance 236 iakhs wag the working balance of the Presitlency. 

In giving a brief survey of the llevefini; and Expenditure of the current year, the 
Finance member said : — 

We bad budgetted for the high figure of 576 lakhs EANO HEVENUE, in addition to 
47 lakhs under irrigation, a total of 622 lakhs. Wc now anticipate that we shall 
receive 199 lakhs plus 62 lakhs for irrigation or a total decrease of 61 lakhs. In 
our budgetted receipts of 676 lakhs, wc made provision for colleotioii of arrears of 
76 lakhs out of total outstanding arrear of IU2 lakhs. In the revised estimated 
receipts of 499 lakhs, wc anticipate collection of arrears of 61 lakhs out of a total 
of 120 lakb.'. We shall unfortunately remit 23-half lakhs out of arrears and 11-lia f 
lakhs out of the current demand of 4,64 lakhs for 1923-24, suspend 46-half lakhs 
out of arrears and 29 lakhs out of the current demand, and carry over to next 
year’s account arears of 92 lakhs consisting of 7.6 lakhs suspensions and 17 lakJis 
■other arrears. 

Our STAMP KEVENUE has again failed to come up to our e.xpectations. Wc 
liopeil to have 1,19 lakhs, and we now anticipate 1,30 lakhs. Of this revenue, 
approximately one-third is due to the increase in ratc.s which was sanctional by this 
House two years ago. Those increase<l rales have been levied and have aroused no protest 
or agitation in any quarter. The question of the renewal of the period of validity of 
the increased rates in regard to court fees will be placed before this House in this session. 

EXCISE.—Since 1920-21 the consumption of country spirit has fallen by over .32 per 
eentf torn 28 lakhs of gallons in that year to 19 lakhs in 1922-23. In 1913-14 wc levieit a 
revenue on country spirit of Us. 1,60 lakhs from 27 lakhs of proof gallon, an average of 
,Kb. 6 per proof gallon. In 1922-23 we levied its, 2,92 lakhs from 19 lakhs of proof gallons, 
an average of Rs. 18 per gallon. 

While these tlirec heads represent some 12 croi'cs, the balance of our revenue of 3 
crotes is obtained from minoi' resources. 

Forests give us a gross revenue of 80 lakhs and a net surplus of some 30 lakhs. 

Irrigation gives us a not piwlact of some 39 lakhs. 

Administration of .Justice gives us 14 lakhs. 

Rents of buildings and tolls on road.s 15 laklis. 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 13 lakhs. 

Kegistratioii 13 lakhs. 

These amount to nearly 2 erores ; and one erore is scattered about in small items. 

The Hon. Mr. Cadell began reading the budget',speech of the Hon. 
Mr. Lawrence. It took full one hour and the general impression was 
that it was more a platform oration than an analysis of the budget. 
Mr. Hayward then moved the first bill of 1924 regarding greater protection 
and custody of children. Mr. Nur Muhamad opposing the consideration it 
was adjourned to the next official busincs.s day after the budget. The Council 
then rose at 4 P.M. for the Garden Party hold by the Governoi' for 
the new members. The Swarajyists in a body boycotted the function 
and so did even some Independents like Messrs. Pahaljani, Deo, Kirkee, 
and G. B. Pradhan. 

On« notable resolution, however, was passed on the day with 
regaid to congiatulatioiis to the Labour Government moved by Mi‘. 
R. G. Pradhan which I’an as follows :— 

“That the Heiiouvable the I’rcsiilont of this Couiicil be leiiuf.srcd to commujii- 
eate, on behalf of the Council, to tlie Right Honourable Mr, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister, and Leader of the Rritisii Labour Party, a messagit of congratulations 
upon bis own appointment to the highest office under the Crown and upoir the 
accession for the first time of Labour P.arty to office.” 

Two amendments were proposed but ultimately withdrawn. Messrs. 
Jaykar, Hayward, Bole, Kambli, Dongarsing, and other members associated 
theiriselves on behalf of the groups they represented with the con¬ 
gratulatory resolution. It was passed unanimously. 
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On FEBRUARY 20th. the general discussion of the budget was under¬ 
taken, Nationalist memViers dissected th j budget, the Divelopment Dapirt- 
inent and the Sukkar Barrage, to tatters in the cruelest manner. 
Mr. Lalji Narayanji of the Morchmts’ Chamber went on for 'he 
first fifty minutes and criticised the budget in his pleasant way. The 
President had to cut his speech short owing to time and hence his criticism 
was mutilated. Mr. Da<lubhai Desai used a butcher’s kmfe on th ) budget 
and when he remarked that ‘ our Finance Member was too, too competent’ 
he hold the House sf)ell bound. Then rose Mr. J. K. Mehta, Deputy leader 
of the Swaraiya Party, and with him mounted the temper of the 
House. Ha told the House that the Vmdgot boro upon it the stamp of 
having come out of a machine, that it was anything but a commercial 
balance-sheet, that the Swaraiyists were there to mend or end the 
Reforms, and that they were going to throw the responsibility of non- 
co-operation on the (ioveriiment by first extending the hand of co¬ 
operation. He quoted figures from Prof. Shah’s book to prove that 
India was the poorest country in the world and that its administration was the 
costliest of all. As to Excise, he warned the Government that the 
Party to which he belonged were a party pledged to civil disobedience. He 
condemned the Development department and the Sukkar barrage as 
frandulent speculative enterprises. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan of Nasik, too, cut the budget to pieces in his 
placid, ringing manner. How far does it promote die moral and material 
progress of the people ! From that view point, he said that the budget was 
unsatisfactory, was not a people’s budget, was at best a rich man’s budget) 
or a bureaucratic budget. Mr. Surve (Bombay) looked at the budget 
from the workman’s eyes and had some strong wonls to say about the excise 
policy and the labourer’s housing policy. Mr. (4. B. Pradhan maintain¬ 
ed that the budget was based on prodigality, while Mr. Govardhandas 
Patel held that the budget speech was so extravagantly hopeful that 
for him it read like the poetry of Shelley or Jiyron. “ The cheapest 
and the most efficient government,” this was the text of Mr. Nariman’s 
speech and in his inimitably humorous and forceful manner he held 
up the ‘gambling scheme<’of the Government, as ho ciilled them, to 
.severe ridicule. Mr. V. R. Kothari, always yearning for nation-building 
departments, said that they wore witnessing the ‘ progressive realization’ 
of the starvation of these departments. Ho o''scrvod that Govern¬ 
ment had ‘cheated those sweet co-operators’ of the last three years. 
When the education department was in the hands of the Hon. the 
President of the Council, he said, .at least 1000 now school were 
opened and in the regime of the last Education Minister nothing 
had been accomplished. What was done in the so-called new era? 
Where is the repoit of the Technical Education Committee? 

Prof. Swami Narayaii made ap angry speech and exclaimed that the 
tinanciiil situation of the presidency was exactly similar to that of France 
before the French Revolution. Mr. S. .S. Deo had a strain of piety and 
extraordinary .sincerity to his short speech. Ho laid stress 011 tochnicul 
education and held that financial stringonoy was always reserved for the 
odneatiou departmeiit alone. He exposed how the Dirnctdr of Information 
was ooncealod in the ‘miscellaneous expondituro’ of the Governor’s household 
and .showed how the officer was spreading mischiovous information about. 
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Ii'.dia among the Indian people. Mr. Bhopatkar said that the budget took 
1:0 care of the villages which supplied the largest share of revenue. He 
instanced cases of Mulshi Beta and Bhatgar schemes to prove how the 
agriculturists were sacrificed to the luxury of the wealthy. An experiment 
should be made in a district for prohibition. The Council then adjourned. 

On FEBEUAEY 21 the fierce cut and thrust against Govt, was renewed 
Viy Mr. A. M. Mansuri of Ahmedabad. Ho looked at the budget from the 
point of view of spread of Mahomedau education and of Government’s Excise 
policy. Mr. Durgadas Adwani, Swarajyist from Karachi City, succeeded 
him. In a masterly speech he said that the ‘greatest good to the greatest 
number’ should bo the end of every budget and that was exactly where it 
failed. Sir Lawless Hepper then rose to defend the schemes of the Develop¬ 
ment Department. 

Then some four or five non-Brahmin members took part. Mr. Dongarsing 
Patil, Mr. Kambli of Dharwar, Mr. Navale of Ahmednagar, Mr. Dalvi of 
Belgaum, Mr. Shinde of Nasik had had their say against the budget. They 
criticised the budget as disappointing, they pleaded for permanent land 
revenue settlement, they demanded prohibition, they fervently appealed 
for the progress of the masses. But when they came to touch education, 
they quieted down their high tone and .spoke falteringly, fearing to offend 
their Minister. 

Mr. C. M. Saptarshi of Ahmednagar with his smashing sledge-hammer 
cratoiy pointed out that the separation of the Executive and the Judicial 
functions was not carried out although two years have passed since the 
resolution of Mr. Chitalo was accepted by the House. He maintained that 
the Government as a whole must first ho nationalised. He suggested that 
in the Sukkar barrage some imperial hidden motive was working. Mr. 
P. G. Joshi oxpo.sed the bluff and bluster of the Finance member 
and Mr. Shivadasaiii made a strong case for cutting down the recurring 
expenditure of Government. The Hoii. M. Dehlavi, Minister of Excise 
and forest, spoke last. 

Oil FEBllUARY 22iid Dr. AVelkar took up the threads of the 
budget discussion. The Hon. Mr. llidayatullah, Mini.ster for local Self- 
Government. ill vain tried to prove that the nation-building departments 
were not starved. Mr. Kirkee of Kaiiar.a district, angry with the 
Government for the notorious forest grievances of his district, fired off 
against the Ministers for Excise and Forest, quoting GovcrnTiient them¬ 
selves to explode the theory of the Forest department being a commercial 
department. He detailed all the grievances of agriculturists against the 
rigidity of the Forest department and closed lus spscch amidst the applause 
of all nationali.st members. The Hon. Mr. .Tadhav, the Minister for Fducation, 
uttered some platitudes about the present state of affair.? in education ; he 
exhibited Governniont’s concern to place education on a democratic basis 
and also maintained that the greatest need of the labourers and agricul¬ 
turists -was education. 

Mr. Mukadam demolished the Government’s ‘ tall talk of peace, 
.iiistice and protection of the poor.’ The Hon. Mr. Cawasji Jehangir 
-..ttempod to justH'y tlie Development scheme. When the Hon. the President 
e.iUcd upon the leader of the Swaraij'a Party, Mr, .Tay'l;ar, to .speak 
ihe House at once became quiet. He said ; 
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The time aVowul to study the budget which was supplieii to members on y 
H welkin advance was insuffleient, and so too the time allowed I'oi' discussing it. Ke- 
I'eirmg to the builget proper, he expressed his despair that out of Iti crores of total 
expenditure, the people through their representatives haii a voice only in four crores. While 
it*wa8 possible for Government to dispose of in what way they liked 75 per cent, of the 
I'residency’s money, the people’s representatives should make constructive suggestions 
only as regards 'ift per cent. That, was a state of affairs to which nobody wi o 
valued his time and work would reconcile himself, even though it were a transitional 
period. He was aware that permanent Services should be rendered secure, no respoiw 
sible member of the body to which he belonged wou.d object to it. Hut the system under 
which 75 per cent, cou.d be disposed of without being coiitrolieil by the iieuple requiicd 
overhauling. He illustrated the position with an analogy from domestic life where 
out of lls. 500 income the wife was asked to sjiend lls. 100 pn household expenses, 
including the eilucation of a dozen children etc., etc., and the husband was to retain 
.for himself Its. 400 for his hair oil and boot polish and similar necessities of life ! He 
next referred to the development sclicmes and questioning the optimism of the ff inanoc 
Member ns to tlieir cost and j el urn, opined that such expensive schemes as the 
Hack Bay I'ec amution bad better be dropped. As for tlie money already spent he 
suggested that tlie land eno'.osi-d within the sea wall may be used for building 
houses not above the sea-level. He agreeil witli the theory of British Trusteeship but 
uigod that their commitments shou.il not go beyond a deOnite period, and as Sir 
M. Hayward, who was an ex-,ludge would tell them, a trustee could not make 
commitments on behalf of the minor beyond 21 years. 

And so on. Mr. Eafiuddin Ahmed preached a homily to the 
Swara,iyiats to take up responsibility themselves! The Hon. Mr. Cadell, 
Finance Member, then replied to the criticisms, and the general discussion 
of the budget was over after three long days. 

On FfiBHUARif 23 the Finance Comtnittce was proposed to be elected. The Swaraj- 
yists and some of the Indcpendcids, including Messrs. Bhopatkar, ICothari, Uadubhai Uesai, 
Deo and Laiji Navayanji, held tiial the powers of the Committee were nil and that, if 
it were made useful, it would serve its purpose. But when ultimately it came to actual 
elections the Swarajyists themselves did not stand but supported twelve Independent 
candidates on behalf of the Party, 

The adjournment of the Hon, Mr, Hayward’s bill to make further provision foi 
the custody and protection of cldlilren had already been moved by Mr. Nur 

Mahomed on the.Feb. and now tlie House took up that motion. Either 

on religious grounds or on the ground of the arbitrary powers sought to be vested in 
the Police, the bill was opposed by Messrs. Deo, Aihvani, Nariman and the adjournment 
supported, but there was an equal optosition, 47 on cacli side, so that at last with 
the casting vote of the Hon. President the motion for postponement was carried. Tlie 
Hill to amend the Couit Fees moved by Iloii. Mr. Cadell suffeied the same fate. Member 
after member rose and protested on behalf of tlie ryots against the increase of the 
t.'ourt Fees .and the Wtarap duties. Tlie division showed 35 votes for the bill and 67 
against it. 

On FEBRUARY 26 the Hon. Mr. Melita brought forward his bill further 
to amend the Bombay Land Revenue Ciwle, 1879. Messrs. Dadubhai Desai, 0. 11. 
Pradhan, Adw.aiii, C. M. Haptarshi, Kirkce, Deo, Ouiijal, Burve (Ratnagiri), 
Pahaljani and Sivadasani led the opposition to the billon the ground that it enunciated 
new fundamental principles which must be b.-fore the public for tbeir opinion and 
criticism. Non-Brahmins headed by the Hoii. Mr. Jadav supported the Covernment. 
Bo also some of the Maboraedan members. Thus, the lirst reading was passed and the 
bill referred to a Select Committee. The Swarajyists abstained from voting on this 
bill and also on the two bills which were proposed afterwards, vis., tlie bill further 
to amend the Karachi Port Trust .\e.t, 1886 and the bill further to amend the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. 

The Hon, Mr. C. Jehangir moved the Hist which was iiiteiidod to secure 
adequate representation of Indian commercial interests on the Board of Trustees tor 
the I’ort of Karachi ; four seats were thus proposed for Indians. The motion was put 
and carried and the Bill referred to a select committee. 

The second bill sought first to remove sex-disqualification in Municipil francise, 
and secondly to provide for the election of a president. The motion was carried 
and the bill referred to a select committee. 

67(a) 
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Budget Demands, 

On FKHlUjARY 26th discussiou of the budget demands for grants was boguu. The 
head land revenue was tirst taken up. The Hon, Mr. Melita moved for tlie grant of 
the combind demand of Kb. 6,38,600 under Laml Kevenue, Stamp, Bcheduleil Taxes, etc. 
In all there were 37 motions to jwluce or omit budget grants for tlie department, but 
most of tliem being repeated cancelleil one another. Most of the remaining were 
either witiuirawn or I'l'jeoted. Borne life was pot into the discussion when motions 
for reductions of tlic total demand was moveil by Mr. Bivadasani. The lirst day of 
the dtraand for grants ended without the reiluctiou of a single pie, excepting ofeourse the 
eighteen lakhs of the inonased Court Fees. On tlie Court Fees Amendment bill tlie 
non-Brahmins voted with the Swaraiyists against Government, But when (jovernment 
marked the fact, tlie Hon, Mr, .ladhav held a meeting of his party and brought the 
members round. Govt, oiganiscd a aepaiate party of their own, of the oiBcials, the 
non-Brahmans and other elected or noininatal Kuropean and Indian members, 

FEBllUAUy 27th. opened more auspicions'y for ih« people’s representatives. 
On this day the Nationalists made a cut of above Ks. 60,000/- in the Excise depart¬ 
ment in the pay of Supei visors. Inspectors ami Deputy Commissioners. The Govoinment 
ilid its best to avert the catastrophe. Much interest was created in the debate when 
the item for t.he oniissiou of the steamer ‘ .Ihiiinm ’ and the fl.at Multan was taken up. The 
Government benches moved heaven and earth to prove that it was a necessity in the intei’rsts 
of efficient ailministration, and the Nationalists exposed it as a luxury of tlic Bind 
Commissioner, as a jol y huat for joy-riding. Much laughter was created when in 
the course of the discussion, the ready-witted Mr. Narim-an condemned the ‘Jheliim’ 
as an antiquated thing and i-ccommendeil an aeroplane for the Commissioner I The 
motion was, however, in the end thrown out. 

The Hon. Mr, Dehlavi t.hen moveil that the eombiiieil demand of lls. I0,318,0o0 
under heads Excise, Forests, Kegistratiou .and Agrieuituro be granted. After several 
minor cuts Mr, F, G. Joslii proliosed bis cat of .a lakh of rupees from the provision for 1 H 
chief inspectors. In the course of the discussiou the Hon. Member for Excise 
pleaiU'd for contidence being placed in, him. 'JTie motion, however, was rejected. 
Mr. Bliopatkar brought forward his motion of cfiecting a cut of foui'teen lakhs in the 
total demand for Excise. The mover pointedly i-eiilied to the debate and laid stress 
on the * dehumanir.iiig ’ policy of the Government in E.xeise affairs. Next day, wlieii 
discussion was at this stage, a point of order was raised ami the debate got immovably 
stuck, BO that the I’residont luwl to luijourn tlie House full one liour. 

On FEBEUARY 29th. the house mot in a very expectant mood to 
hear the decision of the previous day's question. The difficulty was got over 
by allowing the Hon. Metnber for Excise to amend his demand from 
Rs. 10,318,000 lakhs to Rs. 10,466,000. He agreed to make a cut of 
three lakhs in his four departments, if )io further cuts wore effected 
by the Council. The House agreed to withdraw all rnotioijs, but there 

were 160 motions and all of them could not Ire allowed to bo 
withdrawn all at onco. The President had to ask permission of the 
House for the mover to withdraw. The sing-song of ‘ No, Sir ' ai d 

Yos, (Sir ’ went on for sometinie like a roll call in a class-room. 

Adjournment for I.ord 01iviei'’s Statement 

After question time Mr. J,alji Narayanji drew the attention of the House 
to some statements made by Lord Olivier in his speech on the 26th Feb. m the 
I.ords which were deliberately insulting to the House, People suspected some 
wrong information to have been given by the Government to the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Hayward made it clear that no telegram of the sort was 
sent by the Government of Bombay. The Pro,sid 0 nt said that he would 

allow a motion for adjourument, if due norioo were given. 

After this Mr. P. G. .Toshi moV'd bis motion for the loduction 
of nine lakhs of rupees from the total demand for forests which stood 
at the figure of Rs. 44,61,000. Mr, Dadubhai Hesai .supported and 
Mr. Monntford oiideavourcd to explain Government’s case. The Hon. 
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Ml-. Jadhav, Trof. .Swami Narayan, Mr, Gunjal and othera also spoke on 
the motion. Mr. Kothari proved with faets and figures that to spend 
above . 30 lakhs on F'orests did not bring proportionate return and fully 
justified the big cut of 9 lakhs. Messrs. Movlankar and Survo of 
Ratnagivi made short pointed speeches. The motion was in the end 
rejected. 

On Saturday the 1st MAJiCH the motion of adjournment notice 
of which was given on h'riday came up for discussion. The Press and the 
visitors’ gallery was full. No more reductions wore propo.sed in the depart¬ 
ments of the Hon. Mr. Dehalavi and the House then took up the department 
of Education. The Education Minister at once consented to outs being- 
made: one Rs. 3,000/ in connection with the Assistant Professorship 
of the Gujorath college and the other of Rs. 10,000/ in connootio i 
with the examination fee.s to be given to examiners in the V'ernacular 
Final Examination. The third motion for rorluction created some warmth 
in the debate as the item referred to Europeans and was in charge 
of the Homo Member. Rs. 33,000/ were jnit in as a recurring expenditure 
for Provident iund for European teachei-s in aided European schools. Th's 
was an issue on which oven a few non-Brahmins and .Mahomedans joined. 
.Mes.srs. A. Patel, G. B. Pradhuri, Shivadasani, Dahd, Pahaljani, Nariman 
participated in the debate. The motion for reduction w,is carried to a 
division and it was pas.sod with 48 .-tgaiii-st 3.fi votes. The Hon. Mi-. Hayward 
was ill a rage aiil said that it wa.s after all a reserved subject and 
the House had no rights there. 

After the recess, the motion of adjournment was brought forward by 
-Mr. Lalji Narayanji. He said that the i-etic ;tioiis made by Lord Olivier 
in his speech in the House of (.oixls on the ciuestion of India about the 
obstructive tactics in the Bombay Council were utterly wrong and mis¬ 
chievous. Messrs. R. G. I'radhau, G. I. Patel, Shivadasani, Nur Mahomed, 
Pahaljaiii, Maiisuri and many others condemned Lord Olivier’s speech. 
Mr. .jaykar explained the policy of his Party in clear and emph.atia 
words and raaiiitaiiied that it was as framed at Gocoiiiida and ' Isowliere and 
that, if it was now moderated a little, it was i-lue to the iiiinority in which 
the Swarajists wore in the Bombay Council. The speech produced a 
marvellous elfcet on the House. The Hon. Mo.ssrs. Hayward, and Cowasji 
■lehaiigir attempted to explain a-.vay the sei.toncos of Lord Olivier, bu-r; 
their commentary was useless and ultim:i,tcly the adjournment was passed. 
The motion had a stunning elfect on the Council, as the Bombay Council 
was the first to have accepted the motion which amounted to all intents 
and purposes to a vote of ceusiiro on the .Secret u-y of State for 
India. The Gove r inn cut remained iiidiirereiit in voting perhaps boc.uise 
the Labour Secretary of .State was condemned and not the Bombay 
Government! Mr. Hayward protested that the cablegram was not sent 
iiy the Bombay Government but [leoplo believed that a ro.spon.sible otiioor 
like Lord Olivier could not have based his allegations on information 
.'Ujiplied by incs))Oii.siblc, iinautboritative persons. 

On MARCH ‘Uli the combined demand on Education, Scientific, 
Medical, Public Health and liidu.stiios, for Rs. 2,46,3 1 ,000 was moved 
liy the TIoii. Mr. .ladliav. Mr. Kothari’s motion for the reduction of 
one rupee in tlie educational budget w.-^s meant as a vote of censure 
on the eductioiial policy of the Govorniiioiit. He said if sufficient and 
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satisfying assurances were coming from the Minister, he was prepared 
to withdraw it. To tichle the noirBrahmins all Government members 
insisted that the motion was nothing if not a condemnation of the 
Minister of Education because he was a non-brahmin. The Mahomedan 
.ioiiied the Nationalists and even Messrs. Eafiuddin Ahmed, Nur Mahomed 
had hard words to say against the educational policy, especially with 
respect to Mahomedan education. Mr. E. G. Pradhan, Mr. Bhopatkar, 
Mr. Shivadasani, Mr. Pahaljani, Mr. Dadubhai Desai rose to criticise 
the policy of the Government. Mr. Jaykar exposed Government’s policy 
in connection with the appointment of an Australian to the principalship 
of the Elphinstone High School, the reform of the University Senate, text¬ 
books in primary schools and so on. In the end however the motion 
was rejected by 39 against 44 votes. 

On MAECH Bth no substantial cut was made in the budget- 
demands for education and public health and medical departments except 
that of about Es. 17,000 which the Minister readily accepted. But the 
discussion was more interesting than the decisions in the House. On all 
items which went up to division, the Non-Brahmins and the Mahomedans 
voted consistently in favour of Government, whether it be an additional grant 
to a European Hospital at Aden or what not. Divisions were taken twice 
ai d the strength of both the parties was unch.anged. In the first the 
result was SB and 46, and in the .second 34 and 49. Govt, found that the 
thirty-five votes of the Nationalists could never be divided. Passagos-at-arms 
between Govt, benches and the opposition began even from the beginning 
when questions were answ'ered. The Government members were heckled 
about the Bhatghar dam, the European Head-Master of Jllphinstone High 
Echool and other points. Messrs Deo, Swami Narayan, ,Josbi, Jaykar, 
Nariman all took part in the questions and supplementary questions. 

Towards the close of the day the grant for Empire Exhibition of 
JUs. 43,000 was opposed by Mr. J. K Mehta in a forcible speech. The 
question of Indians in Kenya and the exploitation of India by the 
Empire were the two grounds on which ho requested the House to 
c\eithrow the demand. Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, Dadubhai Desai strongly 
supported the motion, saying that even a Moderate like Sir Chimanlal 
Setalwad had condemned the Konya decision and India’s participation 
in the Exhibition. 

On MAECH 6th the Empire Exhibition was again brought into discussion 
and the Nationalist had had a great triumph when they succeeded in over¬ 
throwing it. Prof. Swami Narayan, Messrs. Saptarshi, Sivadasani and others 
expressed the people’s view on the Exhibition. Mr. Grantham spoke about the 
commercial advantages of the Exhibition but Mr. Jaykar completely 
exploded the plea and maintained in a forcible speech that the whole 
Empire was based on sham sentiment. The Hon. Mr. Hayward thought that 
the Council should not strike at the paltry sum, but Mr, Eafiuddin 
Ahmed promptly retorted: “ why should Government then press for the 
paltry sum ? ' The mover Mr. J. K. Mehta suitably replied and the 
motion was passed with 46 against 42 votes. 

Next the motion to omit the total demand for the Industries department 
A lls moved by Mr. Lalji Narayanji, Mr. Hayward rose to a point 
cf order and said that if a certain item was non-voted, others connected 
vith it and subsidiary to it must also bo so. The President set aside 
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a similar ruling of the late Sir Narayan Chaiidavarkar and boldly and 
clearly explained that that would have been right in a constitution in 

which full responsible g-ovornment was working ; but he opined that 
India was passing through a transitional stage in which the responsibility 
of the Government on the one hand, and that of the Council on the 

other, must flow in a conioint manner ; it was for the Government to 

justify any non-votod post they had created before the Council by 

coming to the House for all the establishment charges related to the 

non-voted post. After the ruling the omission was discussed and Messrs. 

Deo, Kothari and others spoke, quoting the opinions of Mr. Jadhav and 
Dr. Parau.ipye in connection with the abolition of the Department 
of Industries. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav promised to abolish the post 
of the Director of Industries and also to make a cut of Rs. 23,000/ 
in the department. The total demand for the five Departmetits in Hon. 
Mr, Jadhav’s charge of Rs. 2,42,01 thousand, after the total reduction 
of Rs. 3,40 thousand made both by the Council and by Government 

of their own accord, was again proposed for the vote of the Council. 

Messrs. Pahal.iani, .faykar and even some non-Brahmins insisted that i:ot 
a pie should be cut in the Education department- However, the dera/uid 
« 7 i ike was granted with 61 against 23 votes. The departments in charge 
ot the Hon. Mr. Hayward were then taken up by the Council. The 
total demand was for Rs. 2,66,63,000, “ Justice—.fails and Police.” The 
Hon. Mr. Hayward demanded a grant for the establishment of an 
additional High Court .Judge. Mr. IL G. Pradhan opposed the demand, 
but the non-Brahmiii vote turned the balance in Government’s favour 

and the motion to omit the item was lost. 

MARCH 7th was distinguished by a large number of cuts in the 
demands for the administration of Justice. Four District Courts were 
sought to be established in the districts of Kaira, Nababshah, Kolaba and 
Past Khandesh. The first was strongly opposed l)y Prof. Swami Narayan, 
Messrs, Mukadam, Naiial and others and despite strong Govt pressure, 
the motion of Prof, iswami Narayan to drop the court was carried by 44 
to 34 votes. This signal and unexpected defeat put up the back of 
the Home Member and he forthwith withdrew the other three proposals 
also. More than one lakh and twenty-Bvo thousand rupees were thus 
saved. A few motions for reduction or omission amounting to about 
Rs. 10 , 000 / were accepted by Govornmout in connection with Registrars' 
to Idstrict coui'ts and appointment of a Resident Magistrate in ,Sind. 
The Nationalist Party had proposed many more cuts and had they been 
carried an eiioruiou.s reduction would have been made by the Council, 
but after the first division resulting in Government’s defeat, the Hon. 
Mr. Jadhav used his infiueuce to bring back the nou-Brahmin votes 
to the side of Govt. 

Two more incidents reijuire notice. Mr. Nariman asked for leave to 
introduce a motion of adjournment to consider a matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., the conduct of certain officials in canvassing votes. 
Mr. Hayward took objection to leave being granted and thirty members 
not being prepared to do so, leave was declared not granted. Non- 
Brahmins sided with the Govt, and opposed the Nationalists. The second 
was the firing on the mill-strikers of Bombay on that day. 

Op MARCH 8th Mr. G. B. Pradhan proposed his motion to reduce 
6S 
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by three lakhs the total demaiid for Jails and Convict Settlements. 
Interesting speeches were delivered by Messrs. Shivadasani, M^vlankar, 
Gurijal, Swami Narayaii and the treatment of political prisoners was 
severely criticised. In the division it was lost by 29 against 45 votes. 
Three big cuts amounting to more than one lakh concerning demands 
for conveyance allowance to Deputy Superintendents of Police and for 
special Mounted Police were successfully effected by the Nationalist 
Party, twice by clear majoi'ity and once by the casting vote of 
the President. One more cut of Es. 11,000/ in connection with 
the provision of special Primary Schools for the children of Police was 
accepted by Govt. Still another cvit of half a lakh from the lakh of rupees 
provided for additional police in Borsad Taluka was accepted by the 
Government. Mr. Shivada.qani proposed that the whole item of detective 
police on railways should be omitted and an excellent case was made 
out by the mover, Messrs .laykar, Pahaljani, Soman and others, but 
the non-Prahrains voted with Government and turned the scale against 
the nationalists. 

On Monday the 10th MARCIT Mr. Nariman’s motion for reduction of 
the demand for 44 European Sergeants was first taken up. Ho comjfiained 
that whereas educated and graduate Indian SnbTnspectors started on 
Rs. 125/-, the European Sergeants who are uneducated and recruited 
from discharged army-men started on Rs. 200/- and quickly rose to 
Inspectors and higher posts. Mr. Kothari then put forth his proposal 
to reduce by thirty lakhs the total demand of the Police Department. 
Messrs. Kothari, Nariman, Dadubhai Dosai, G. I. Patel strongly con¬ 
demned the policy of Government. Bat in the end the proposal was lost. 

The total demand under the heads Administration of Justice, Jails and 
Police minus the cuts, was then put and carried by a majority. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Jehaugir then presented the demand for Bombay 
Development ,Sohemes for Rs. 2,54,6.^,000. Mr. Lalji Narayanji moved 
for a reduction of the whole demand by 2 crores. 

. For two hours the deV)ate went on. Mr. Lalji tore the mask over the 
schemes of reclamation, housing etc. and criticised in a masterful manner 
the policy of Governmeut. Prof. Swami Narayan, in his forceful way, 
condemned the Development policy; Mi-. .Taykar suggested practical ways 
to stop this huge but usoles.s expenditure; Mo3.srs. Dadubhai Desai and 
G. I. Patel too added their voices to the chorus of condemnation and 
Mr. Nariman in his wonted humorous and pointed speech ridiculed the 
policy of the Government. Mr. Pahaljani was sedately harsh on the Deve¬ 
lopment schemes. Sir I^awless Hopper, the Director of Development, took 
the Council through a volume of figures of expenditure which few could 
understand. He then imputed motives of ‘ vested interest ’ to the 
opposers which were highly resented, Mr. Nariman throwing back the retort 
that it was the " vested interest of fat salary that prompted Sir Lawless 
to support the scheme. Mr Lalji Narayanji— 

hi rep'y to the rri'encil to the jcmarks of tlio Dii-(ji;l.oi' of Devolopnicni. 

and said ins (tbc lattei’s) attack was that, of a man who liad a weak ca.se. l!ut; the 
niemhei- for Indian Men'h.anl.H’ (’liamher did not want to sljivk the responsibility. 
It was not a ebarge agaiusi loin aioio', but a so against the coustitucuey iliat, l,c: 
repivsentr'd, the Jiidiau Merclianls’ i'liamber. That Cjiatiiber hail done a pvdtlie duty 
in opposing the sclieine when the idea of It. was couoeived. Thi iar.e (lovernor tad 
made .a public speech in whicli lie said be woti'd constilnte an Advi oi'y ( 'ommil.teii 
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to assist the Deve'opincut Depavliumt, but the Advisory (Jommittee aitendcil Jidd bur. 
a few or no meetings. It was not fair to say that tin’, tihaniber’s opposition was 
beiated. He repudiateii the cliarge tbat there were any vesterl interests behind his 
opposition. ■ The IJireetor of DevcOpmeut had not ac<iuainted himself with the whoie 
bisrojy of tlie oomp.any lie liad alluded to. The speaker had no interest whatever 
in it. The who e money was froii Eiig.and, the conception of it was in Kng'and. 
It had been concijived by an ex-raembev of the t'ioverninent of liomliay, and now 
that a direct anack was made upon (.he speaker, he might as well give his name 
Sir Claude Hil'. Tnat ex-member liad sent a recommendatoiy letter to him, but If 
had noi, put a singie larthing in that concern. It was a serious matter as an 

officer of the (lover imenn hail com- iorward and attacked a m tnher of the Hous' 

■without aduijuat.e information. lie was prepared to stand before the House if th t 

House woo'd try h ni. it was only btcanse he happened to he a friend of Sir 

Clauile Hill that ar Ids request he (the sp'aker> itoiuii.ted to join tiie Hoard withoic 
any (inancial irUei'eKt. He referred to the suhurliau sc'ieme and strong y depreciated 
tile (.iovernmeut’s aequisitiori of laiul in competition with (trivate agency. (Toveiuiueut. 
was no connuorcial liodj', and they were nor, justilicd in undertaking a .y couimerciai 
entci prisit 

it was asked teat if a private agency con'd suce.eed, why not tlie (lOvernmcnt .! 
liCt t)ie new Governor make an enquiry into tlie whole subject and llnd out whether 
with the sa’ai'ies now (laid to ofliceis and with tfie present level of es'qiblislmieut 
charges they coidd e-specl lo make pro'ii. bet the Kircc or or any Officer of Die 
dep.u'tment (irove wliedier toe icheiue was now a commercial (iropositioii, Kven the 
.Associated Chamber of Cornmerce said (hat the Government shouM not compete with 
jirivate agency. Was it fair for Government to lake chanee and risk tlie resource 
of lli(* presidency '/ 

Pinally Mr, i,. Narainji coiitondcd that when there was tlie Public Works 
Oepartraent, (here m'igbt not to be a separate eht.tib'ishment for development works. 
He put in a s'.roiig plea for linking over (h' D.ivclopinrtil. llcipartmcnt to the 
Trausl'erred half of the (■iOvernm''nt, 

After the Devclfipmont mernbor haij replied and offered a cut of 

Es. 30 lakh.s the aincndmoiit was put and defeated by 5'i 

agai)i.st 31. 

Tuesday the 1 1th MARC Li was the last diy allotod to the discassioii of 
the budget. After tlu’-Development demand was carried by a ma.iQi'ityi the 
Jlon. Mr. •lehaiigir.presented the demand under Irrigation for Ra. .3,b7,000 
whioli was voted. The lu.QSt remarkable achiovomont of the day was the 
omission of the provision of Rs. 10,000/ under the Director of Informa¬ 
tion. Like the .Empire Exhibition this too was .a point of honour with 
the Govornmeiit as the Department was mischievous from the view¬ 
point of the people. Messrs. Deo, Kothari, Joshi and others proved 
the futility of the office ; while the Govt, side attempted to dofopd the 

Dircotor. But in the division the motion was carried by 41 to 42 votes. 

Mr. HaywarcL tried to have a second division, but the President ruled 
him out of order and the result was received with cheers on the popular 
side. It being past five in the evening. General Adniinistratiori and 
other important departments went undiscussod and the total demands 
■were granted simiily with ‘Ayes’ or ‘Noes’ without any discussion. As 
a matter of tact Grciicral Administration is one of the departments 
vhcro the pnuiin.g knife should have boon apiiliod. But .as a policy 
it was kept the last in discussion. 

Gii MAIiCll 12th the Council met lo coii.sider tlie suiqilcmcntary 
(‘'Diii.ato.s, At. qiii stioirlimc the Hon. Mr. .ladliav was .severely liock-led 
on tlie .Satlio-rar.'i.ii, (lye scheme of p.iy to I’rimaiy icachcr.s by Me.s.sis. Patel, 
.taykar, .Joshi, Naiiinan, Mehta ;’j;d others. 'Ihoii leave was .granted 
by I he Ilou.se lo Ml. Addymaii to move his motion of udjouimcnt to 
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t'otisider the situation arising out of the Mill-strike. A few iion-contvo- 
\ersial supplementary grants were made without discussion or division 
ai;d at 4 the House proceeded to take up the adiournnient motion. 
Mr. K. F. Nariman had also asked for leave to discuss the firing 
bj' the police upon the crowd and the situation created out of it and 
Mr. S. K. Bole (nominated) to discuss the serious strike situation. The 
application of Mr, Addyman being the first was put to the House. The 
Home Member formally objected suggesting that the leave and discussion 
be postponed pending the consideration of the report of the Enquiry 
Committee which had just been pvtblished. The House however gave 
peimission. Mr. Wadia of the Bombay Mill-owners Association perhaps for 
the first time put in his appearance ard explained the Mill-owners’ position. 
Mr. Jaykar criticised the report of the Bonus Enquiry Committee and also 
proved how firing was uncalled for. Mr. Baptista opened his lips to 
make out a strong case for the labourers. Mr. Govaidhandas Patel 
1 anated his experience of the Ahmedabad strike. Mr. Bole who ought to 
have been the first in the field to move the motion stammered for a few 
minutes and started off with profuse thanks to H. E. the Governor for 
taking steps to end the strike without mentioning of course what definite 
steps he had taken. Two hours allowed by law for motion of adjournment 
were almost over; closure was deir.arided but not accepted by the President 
and finally the motion was talked out. The only effect was that the policy 
of the Govt, tow'ards the strike, the firing on the previous Friday, were 
reviewed aid the intention of the speakers was to a certain extent 

fulfilled. 

MARCH 13th vas a diy ai.d dull day for the Council. Most 

of the supi Icn.entary grants were easily and without much discussion 
granted by the Council. Only the provision for part payment of a 
building grant to the Bishop’s High School, Poona, of Rs, 50,030/- wa.s 
successfully reduced to Rs. 25,000/-. Prof. Swami Narayan, Rafiuddin 
Ahmed, Narinaii, Jaykar spoke against the grant. The Hon’ble 

Mr. Jadhav m.oved for Rs. 2'8 lakhs for the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute which was voted after Mr. Pahaljani’s motion for 
a cut of 80,000 had been defeated. Then the Appropriation Report 
with the proceedings of the Public Accounts Committee for 1921-22 
was laid befoie the Coui;cil. The occasion was well utilised by the 
Council, especially by Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, PahaJjani, Dadvibhai 

iJesai, Swami Narayan, Saptarshi to criticisa the loan and the 
appropriation policy of the Council. Ultimately the report was adopted. 
The Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah then moved the first reading of the Bill to 
amend further the Bombay Town Planning Act 1915. Messrs. Deo, 
Choudharj, Jaykar opposed the first reading on the ground that the 

bill was altogether uncalled for. Thus, the first reading was rejected. 

On MARCH 14th. the President read a message of thanks to 
the Council fiom the Secretary of the Prime Minister. 

The Hon. Sir M. Haywaid then moved the first reading of the 

Bill to amend the Bombay Public Conveyance Act giving greater powers 

of control to the police. The Bill was read a second and a third time 
aid was passed. 

'Ihe Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah moved the first reading of the bill to 
aineid the Bombay Village Panchayat Act 1920, which was intended to 
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provide for the working of a paiicJiayat during any vacanoy therein. 
The bill was read a second and a third time and was passed. 

This was a day of iion-official resolutions and the Mouse manifested' 
an uncommon animation. Mr. Pahaljani then proposed his resolution about 
rescinding the orders passed by Government in oonnootion with the fees and 
charges levied from indoor and out-door patients at dispensaries and hospitals, 
in a well-reasoned and convincing speech. Mr. Thomas, Secretary to Gov¬ 
ernment, remarked tihat. the fees were levied from an insignificant percentage 
of people, that no complaints against them were received from people, and that 
at any rate the medical depai-tment must be self-supporting. Mr Govardhan- 
das Patel of Ahmedabiid, however, replied effectively citing from personal 
experience the harshness and the indifference of the medical authorities. 
Dr. Mehta of Surat narrated his experience; Mr. 'Rafiuddin Ahmed 
and Khan Saheb Mansuri opposed Government in the matter. After 
division the resolution was declared carried with 47 against 3.^ votes ; all 
the non-Brahmans voting with the Nationalists. 

The second resolution was almnt cancelling the three protected cotton 
divisions of Surat district and make it into one whole and was moved by 
Mr. Shivadasani. Ho pointed out that the division was unnatural, that 
it operated harshly on cultivators, the Cotton Committee had not recommended 
such a division, and that the vivisection conduced to the benefits of the 
mill-owners and Lancashire merchants. Mr. Dadubhai Desai supported 
him. In this too, the non-Bi-ahmins co-operated with the Nationalists 
and a second time Government was defeated with 41 again,st 37 votes. 

On MARCH 16th Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved:— 

“ This Council reconimeruis to the (.iovcriiov-in-C'ouncil that a mixed committee of 
officials and non-officials with a non-official majority be appointed to eotisider [Ithe 
question of bringing the process of revising tlic land revenue assessments under closure, 
regulation by statute, as recommended by tbe Joint Committee appointed to consider 
the Government of Iinlia Bill, 191!t, and to leporl. on tlic nature and form of the legislation 
that should be undertalten towards that end." 

To this Mr. Dadubhai Desai proposed ameudmeiits, one to have an 
elected committee with non-official majority and the other to suspend land 
assessments. Mr. P. G. Joshi moved his rider to suspend new increased 
rates also. Mr. Saptarshi further suggested a time-limit of full one year 
for the Committee and Mr. Pahaljani combined all these scattered amend¬ 
ments into one big amendment. Almost the whole day was taken up by 
the discussion, Mr. R. G. Pradhan narrated the history of the land 
assessment, Hon. Mr. Mehta accepted the principle of Committee but 
pleaded not to force the other amendments. Ultimately Mr. Pahaljani’a 
amendment was adopted by the House by 46 to 36 votes and it also was 
passed as the substantive proposition. 

Mr. G. B. Pradhan then moved :— 

“ That this Council recommends to the Government that the scale of pay sug- 
gestcil by the Hoii'ble Messrs. Sathe and f’aranjpye for teachers in the primary 
schools in the report of the Committee appointed to advise Government in the 
matter of revision of their salaries, be brought into force immediateiy and that the 
teacheiB serving in the Island of Halset'e, Knlyan and Bassein towns should get an 
allowance of 20 per cent, of their salaries owing to the dearness of living in those 
places. 

At this stage the Council ad.iourned. 

On MARCH I7th discussion was resumed on Mr. G. B. Pradhan’s 
resolution moved on the IDth. about immediately bringing into 

68(a) 
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Operation the Sathe-Parapiype soheme for Primary teachers and also about 
giving 20°/<, local allowance to teachers in the island of Salsette and Kilayan 
and Bassein towns. Mr, Shivdaaani pi-oposed an amendment to omit the 
local allowance clause which Mr. G. B. Pradhan readily accepted, with 
the object of simplifying the issue to one clear'cut, definite point. 
Mr. Thomas made a bitter speech and paraded with effect long rows of 
figures and also brought forth the argument of supply and demand of 
teachers. Mr. Deo became angry with Mr. Thomas and challenged him 
to say whether he was prepared to apply the same principle to all othei- 
big officers of the Government. On behalf of the Nationalists Messrs Jaykar, 
Bhopatkar, Mavlankar, Swami Narayan and others made feeling appeals 
for the improvement of the lot of teachers. An amendment was proposed 
by Mr. A. N Surve with the object of shelving the question. It proposed 
to adjourn the consideration of the ipiestion and in the meantime to 
appoint a committee to consider the pi-acticability etc. of the soheme. After 
the Hon. Mr. Jadhav had spoken again.st the motion, the amendment was 
passed by 42 to 40 votes and it was also accepted as the substantive 
proposition. 

Mr. G. I. Patel then moved :— 

“ This Council recommends tiiat adequalB compensation be given to those persons 
or their relatives wtio have suffei-ed injuries to life and property at the hands of 
dacoits within I’coent times in Borsad aiul Anand taluhas.” 

Mr. H. D. Bahiba moved an amemlment for the substitution of 
the words “ the families of those informants" for “ those persons (or 
their relatives).” The mover accepted the amendment. 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

Mr. V. E. Kothari next moved : — 

This Council recommemis to the tiovernor-in-Counoil that the revision survey 
settlement recently introduced in Bangola taluha be withdrawn. 

On MAECH 18th Mr. Kothari’s resolution about withdrawing Kevisioii 
Survey Settlement iu Sangola Talulca was taken up and it was further 
supported by Messrs. Dadubhai Desai, P, G. Joshi, Swami Narayan, 
Govaidhan Das Patel. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, Eeveime Member, endeavoured 
to defend Government’s case, but Mr. Kothari suddenly silenced him 
by telling to his face that he knew nothing of the Taluka. The 
resolution was carried with 37 to 29 votes. 

Mr. W. S. Mukdum did not move the resolution of which he had 
given notice recommending the withdrawal of the Government of Bombay 
from all participation in the Empire Exhibition, nor did Mr. Lalji Naranji 
who had also a similar motion, and both gave the i-eason that their 
purpose was served as the grant of the demand in that connection 
had already been thrown out by the Council. 

Mr. y. A. Dabholkar moved :— 

That tins Council recomim-uds to the Governor-in-Council tiiat, the salaries of 
the Presidency Magistrates, other than the tMiief Presidency Magistrate, be lixctl ;n, 
lls. 1,000-60-1,600. 

He reminded the Council that they had recently voted for the increase 
of the salaries of the judges of the Small Causes Court, afid said that 
the conditions of selection and the responsibilities of the duties of both 
the , Small Cause Court Judges and Presidency Magistrates were the 
same. After some discussion the resolution was carried by 33 votes to 12 ; 
the Swarajyists taking no part in the voting. 
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Mr. A. M. Maiisuri moved:— 

This Coucril iecojinraenik to the (ieverftO--ii\-(.:ouixcil Uiat l.lii; Act, No. XLII of 
1923 (an Act to make |>roviBioii for tlie beUer inauAgeineiit of Wakf proiJerty ami 
lor ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such pvo- 
lierties) be made aitplicablc to the I’j'cfiidency of Bombay. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kafiuddin Ahmed moved ; — 

Tin's Council recomnunds to the trovcrmnciit that all bb's, press notes, edc., 
whieii at picsoit ai'-:i translated ami published in (,hc Bombay tiovei'ninunt Ga-/.eue 
in Maliiathi, Cniiaiaii, Kanarese and fsindhi should a'so be tr:uislate<l and piib.'isheil 
in til! liombay CmvernniEnt Uar.ette in \'rilu for the benefit of tin; \ivdii speaking 
popu'atiou of tlie I’residency. 

Several Mahomedaii members supported the motion which was carried* 

The Thakor of Kerwada moved: 

This Council recommends to His Kscelleucy the (lovetnor-in-Coiiueil to appoint 
a committee of official and non-official members of this Council U) enquire into the 
question whether the cuhancemeut of the jama payable by the i.alukdarg of 
Ahmedabad efflectcil oy the l.ast reviHion which amounts to xnoiv than 100 per cent, 
lias been just and equitable and if neisssaiy to suggest ways ami means for a 
more equitable seitleiuent thereof. 

On MARCH 19th the Council met in great animation over the 
anticipated debate on M. Haarat Mohaui and .Mr. Hornimin which was 
tabled for the day. The galleries were packed up. 

The Thakor of Kerwada’s resolution wa.s supported by the Thakor of 
Amod, Messrs. Mavlankar, Swami Narayan, Saheba, .Taykar, and the Hon. 
Mr. Mehta promised the Committee if the Talukdars svere also prepared 
to include in the toniis of reference the relations between the Talukdars 
and the tenants. The resolution, however, was lost Ixy one vote only. 

Release of Hasrat Mohani 

Mr. Poonjahhai Thakorsey then moved his rciolution about the 
immediate and nnoonditional release of Moulana Hasrat Mohani -. — 
This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that Hasrat 
Mohani be released immediately and unconditionally. This Ixoing a 
communal ciuestion all the Mahomedans were uncommonly keen. But the 
Nationalists did not limit their view'point thus but looked upon the 
Moulaua’s release as a national question. Most of the Mahomedans 
entreated Government and hogged of them to release him, and Messrs, 
.laykar, Wolkar, Baptista, Bhopatkar demanded his release as a matter of 
right and not as a favour. The Hoii. Mr. Hayward’s tone was surprisingly 
conciliatory and mild and in the end Government accepted the recom¬ 
mendation. An important point of order was ratsod by Mr. Hayward 
interrupting Mr. Baptista who was pronouncing on the judgment of the 
lower court of 2 years’ imprisonment awarded to Mr. Mohani which 
the High Court reduced to 6 months only. Mr. Hayward wanted to 
shield the magi.strato who, Mr. Baptistii said, had awarded the heavier 
puni.shmont on political .grounds. The President ovor-ruled Mr. Hayward 
and upheld the right of the House for the fair oommente of Mr. Baptista. 

Ban on Horniman 

Mr. Nariman then piroposod his rosolutioii for Mr. Horniman's return 
as follows ;—This Council recommends to the Goveriior-iii-Couiicil to remove 
the hail against the entry of Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman into India. 
Messrs. Govardharidas Patel, Mavlankar, Gunjal, Dongarsing Patil, 
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,7aykar spoke in support of it. The Hon. Mr. Hayward was wild with 
rage at the resolution and spoke for half an hour condemning 
Mr. Horniman, raking up his past and covering him with all abuse behind his 
back. The matter, he maintained, rested entirely with the Passport officers 
ard that there was nothing political in Mr, Horniman’s detention in 
England. Mr. Addymau on behalf of the European Community disowned 
him and said that there was not one member of his community who desired 
Mr. Horniman’s return. Mr. Jayakar objected to the Home Member’s vile 
attacks when Mr. Horniman was not there to reply. Other members took 
strong objection to such cowardly .attacks. The debate continued till the next 
day, March 20th. The Government had by this time won over 
Mahomedan members, and especially the Home Member’s conciliatory tone 
on the previous day’s debate on Hasrat Mohani had done the trick. In 
vain did the Nationalists try to influence the Mahomedan and non- 
Brahmin section to vote with them. In the end the resolution was 
defeated by 37 against 43 votes. The thirty-seven votes contained all 
the Swarajists and all the Indeirendents, 

After recess the Council proceeded, at the reque.st of Hon’ble 
Mr. Mehta, to the election of three representativas of the Council on 
the Advisory Committee for the B. B. and C. I Ky., the G. I. P. Ey. 
and the M. S. M. Ey. Two rosolutioi).s were then hurriedly passed and 
accepted by the Government. 

Mr. M. K. Dixit moved “ that this Council reconunends to the 
Government that the remaining period of supersession of the Surat 
Municipality bo remitted and that the Municipality be re,stored to the 
peojile of Surat forthwith.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. N. E. Navle, moved that ‘'this Council recommends to the 
Governoi-iii'Council that a mixed committee of official and non-official 
members of this Council, with a non-official majority, be appointed to 
consider the most suitable method or methods of fixing the anna- 
valuation of crops.’’ 

The Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta (EeAeriue Member) on behalf of the 
Government, accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The President then read the order of H. E. the Governor proro¬ 
guing the Council. 
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U. P. Legislative Council 

The first session of the new U. P. Council commenced on January 
hth in the Council Hall at Lucknosv when members took the oath of 
allcfeiance and occupied their seats. Next day, JANUARY 9th, the 
Council was formally opened by His Excellency the Governor, Sir 
William Marris, who made a short speech welcoming the members to 
the 2nd Reformed Council He protested that the Reforms were no 
sham, that ho realised its reality and held forth the hope that if the 
new membei's would carry along in a reasonable and constitutional 
mariner there was nothing to prevent further progress. The path to aelf- 
Government, he said, lay along the constitutional track, and he claimed 
for the Services, to which he him.self lielonged, an honest attempt to be 
faithful to the Reforms and to the now order that it had brought forth ! 

The address being over His Excellency loft the Chamber and the 
bnsiness of the Council then began. The first item on the agenda w'as 
the election of the deputy-President of the Council. I,ala Sita Ram 
proposed Rai Bahadur Kharagjit Misra who was then unanimously elected. 
A panel of Chairman was then nominated by the President and members 
were then proposed and elected to the various committees of the House. 
The Finance Member theti moved a resolution recording their deep 
sense of regret at the untimely death of the late Raja Permanand, an 
ox-Minister, which was passed by the House, all standing. The Council 
then adjourned till tlie 26th. 

On JANUARY 28th the Council met with a fairly large attendance of 
members which was due to a “No Coiifidence" motion being on the 
agenda. At question time Mr. Mukundilal, Swarajist, asked a question 
enquiring if Pt. Jagadamba Prosad Misra, a N'C-O prisoner in the 
Benares Jail, was made to drive an oilmill being yoked to it like a 
bullock to which the Home Member, the Hon. Raja of Mahmudabad, 
replied in the affirmative. Asked if the Govt approved of this form 
of jail labour, the reply wa.s in the aflirrnativo. (This matter was raised 
ill the House of Commons on 6th May but with no remedy). 

The resolutions placed on the agenda wore considered next and 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Easihuddin of Badaun then moved the following 
resolution: 

‘That this Couiniil i-ecoiniiucnils to His K.xcclloucy tin- (luveruoi'-iu-tlounoil to 
r» iircBciit to the Govcrnnu.nt of India tliat the twin of Hie. laud revenue heUlement 
Hiclu.liiig the e.\if>tiiij,' teim of the disti’iets of tile United rrovinceB bliould Lie ex- 
leudpil at least to 5(' yeiirs instead of SO years as at prosent.’ 

In view of an assurance given by the Finance Member that the 
matter will be enquired into by a committee, the Khan Bahadur with¬ 
drew his motion with the leave of the Council. 

The No-Confidonce Motion 

T'he next resolution on the agenda was that of Thaknr Manjit 
tSingh Rathov recommending to His Excellency the Governor that the 
present Ministers in cliarge of the Transferred Departments should vacate 
their office on the ground that they did not possess the confidence of the 
Council, When Thaknr Manjit Singh was called upon to move his resolution 
59 
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he said that since a similar resolution was placed for discussion at the 
next day’s meeting he did not propose to move it that day. 

The President thereupon declared that the resolution was withdrawn 
and as five succeeding resolutions were to the same effect, the business 
of the Council was much shortened. 

Principles of I^and Revenue Assessments 
Kai Bahadur Thakur Mashal Singh then moved the following resolution: 

‘That this Council recommends to the Government to take immediate steps to put 
on toe Statute Book the Bill laying down the principles of land revenue assessments 
and governing settlement procedure whicli has already been before the Settlement 
Committee appointed by the Government.’ 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

The last item on the agenda was Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin’s 
resolution pointing certain recommendations contained in the report of 
the Settlement Committee and recommending that they should be dis¬ 
regarded at the final decision of the settlement rules. On the Finance 
Member promising the fullest considemtion the resolution was withdrawn 
by leave of the Council. The Council theii adjourned. 

On JANUARY 29th the No-confidence resolution was again on the 
the agenda. Of the questions asked one referred to the ill-treatment 
in jail of Srimati Parbati Devi which Govt, replied was under considera¬ 
tion. Interpellations being over the resolutions were considered next. 
The first resolution on the agenda was the one of Babu Ram Chandra 
Sinha embodying the vote of No-confidenoe in the present Ministers. 
The member in whoso name the resolution stood was absent and 
it not being taken up by any other member, the President declared 
that the motion should bo considered as withdrawn. The announcement 
was received with a sort of triumph by the Ministerialist benches dis¬ 
played by thumping the tables. The immediate result of it was that 
the disappointed visitors began to move out in large numbers so much 
so that the speech which followed on the succeeding resolution was 
inaudible for some minutes on account of the noise caused by the visitors. 

The next resolution on the agenda was of Thakur Jagannath Baksh 
Singh recommending the consideration of the reporc of the .Settlement 
Committee, but the President said that the resolution was taken in its 
main part yesterday and so it could not bo taken again. 

University at Agra. 

Next followed the discussion on the resolution of J.>r. Zia-uddin 
Ahmed recommending to the Governor to take early steps to establish 
a University at Agra. The resolution involved a lengthy debate and 
there was hardly any speech against the i-esolution except that Mr. 
David moved an amendment to the effect that about 36 lakhs should 
be collected before undertaking the matter in hand : but Mr. David’s 
amendment was disallowed by the President on an objection by Pandit 
Nanak Chand for want of timely notice. The resolution was put to the 
vote and declared carried amidst applause. 

District Advisory Councils. 

The resolution which involved some contest was that of Mr. Nanak 
Chand urging the establishment of district advisory councils whom the 
district officer should ordinarily be bound to consult in all important 
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ijiatters with a view to bringing the district administration in closer 
touch with the jieople and to introduce better understanding between 
them. After an amendment by Moul. Fasih-ud-din, the resolution was 

carried. 

The resolution of Kai Hahulur Sitarain that only experienced or 
trained I. C. S. joint magistrates should ordinarily be placed in the 

position of hearing civil appeals wjus al-so carried. The Horn the Finance 
Member declared that he was prep.ared to accept it. 

Mu.sic Schools. 

The last resolution on the agenda was that of Pandit Rriinandaii 
Prasad Misra of Pilibit recommending the establishment of a training 

school of music in some important towns. The mover said thit if Govern¬ 

ment were willing to grant scholarships to pei'sons who were eiger to 
obtiin training in music ho would withdraw his motion and on the Hon 
Minister of Kducation’s assurance that he would allow all facilities if 
funds permitted the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council thei. adjourned at about 3-30 p. m. till the next day. The 
Swarajist members did not take part in the deliberations on any of 
the re.solutions and one of them (pioationod during lunch time as to 
what was the use of their coming to the Council when they sat silent 
.said, with referoiKJe to the attitude of the Government on the district 
advisory council resolution, that they would join in voting for the 
resolution and defeat the Government. 

On JANUARY 30th after interpellations Rai Bahadur Sitaram intended 
to move an adjournment of the House in ordoi’ to draw attention to the 
serious situation created by the demolition of some temples and Samadhis 
at the Alambagh railway station at Lucknow, Imt, he said, he was 
thankful to the Hon. the Finance Member for having accepted a private 
<luestion from him and he put the following question with the permission 
of the President: — 

‘lias tlie aueniioii of the Goveniiacnt lieeu drawn to flic pub'.ir. indignation 
caused by the demolition of temples and 8am.idlii» by the Oudb and UobUkhaml 
llailwiiy authorities near the .alambagh railway station, Lucknow? If so, what, action 
has Government taken to allay this feeling arnl to stop the desccratio:i of sacred places 
Is Government aware tliat Hindu s^mtiment in the maitiT wi.l not he satisfied nnless, 
among otlier tilings, i.he places demolislied are tu'ly restored at the cost of the 
railway autliorities and a rigiitof way granted to the worshippers ?' 

The Hon. Mr. O’Donnell replied that the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment h.'id been drawn to the matter. The demolition had been stopped 
and would not proceed further. Moreover, he further said, the whole 
mattei' had bodn discussed with the railway authorities whoso attitude had 
been very reasonable. Ho was glad to say that there was every prospect 
of their arriving at a settlement satisfactory to all. 

Election of Committees. 

The business of the Council was then resumed. The items on the 
agenda that followed included the election of members to the various com¬ 
mittees. Thakur Manjeet Singh and Pt. Nanak Chand, Swarajists, at this time 
wanted the House to postpone these elections in order that the Swarajists 
may have time to consider whether they would stand for the elections dr 
not. Their attitude would li»e decided on the reply that they got from tho 
Govt, of India in the Assembly to the National Demand that they had 
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put forth. But the niotious were defeated and the House proceeded with 
the elections. 

The resolutions were considered next. After a lengthy debate the 
following resolution of Pandit Briinandan Prasad Misra was declared 
carried : — 

‘Tliat thiB Council vecomtneinls to the Government to remit tlie remaining term of 
imprisonment o£ such of tlie prieoners as are still in jail in connection with the forest 
firts fine to incendiarism in Kumaun in 1921-22,’ 

fiai Bahadur Sitaram’s resolution asking the Government to dis¬ 
continue the practice of previously ascertaining the opinion of the trying 
magistrates when proceedings under section 110. Cr.j P. C. were taken 
was ^Iso carried. The Council then adjourned. 

JANUARY 31st was the official day and the agenda included motions 
to introduce Bills to amend the Agra Estates Act and the U. P. Board 
<5f Revenue Act and the consideration of demands for supplementary 
grants in the budget for the financial year 192.3-24. 

The President intimated to the House that the following notice had 
just been banded in by Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra :—‘I desire to move 
the adjournment of the House for debating the urgent question of the 
application of section 144 Cr. P. C., to Bageswar fair in Almora on the 
3id January.’ On enquiry from the President Mr. Misra said that the 
fair had already ended but the order still existed. The President thereupon 
ruled that the question certainly did not come under the head ‘ urgency ’ 
or ‘ importance ’ as the fair had already ended. The motion was not in 
order. It could, ho remarked, be brought up for discussion by an ordinary 
resolution. 

Supplementary 

The supplementary demands for grants in the financial year 1923-24 
were then considered. The first such demaiid considered was under the 
bead ‘ Excise.’ 

Pandit Nanak Chand who moved for a I Re reduction withdrew hi.s 
motion in view of the Minister’s assurance and the demand was voted. 

The next demand considered was for Rs. 10 under the head ‘ Irrigation 
Works’in connection with the turbine pumping scheme at Cawnpur which 
supplied water for the irrigation of the Memorial Gardens, Queen's Park. 
Circuit House and other Government buildings. 

Pandit Nanak Chand moved for the omission of the demand to 
record his protest against the restriction of admission to the Memorial 
Garden, Cawnporc, on racial grounds. He would request the Hon. the 
Finance Member to request the authorites in charge of the Memorial Well 
Garden to remove these restrictions which were based on racial grounds 
and which reminded them very often of the past. 

In view of the ohsorvatious and the assurance of the Finance Member 
to reconsider the scheme, Pandit Nanak Chand withdrew his motion 
and the demand was voted. 

There was also an amendment of Mr. Ashiq Hussain Mirza to reduce 
that demand by Rs. 6 but it was also withdrawn. The discussion resulted 
ill some lively scenes and there was a debate on a demand under the 
head ‘ Public Health ’ retiuired in connection with the water supply scheme 
ior the Aidh Kumbh Mela at Allahabad. 
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Ardh KAind)h Affair. 

Eui Bahadur Vikramaiit Singh in moving that the demand in 
liuostioii be ori'ittcd reforrcd to certain matters that took place on the 
occasion of the Kum})h Mela (see Yoi. 1 jt. lO) at Allahabad. On acoouut 
of certain orroneous oidors issued by the district officer, Allahabad, on the 
occasion of bathing there was groat dissatisfaction and the order had 
created such a difficulty that unless wiser counsels had prevailed later on 
thei'o might have been a disaster. The District officer did not take the 
leading inoii of the place into his eonfldcnee who had sufficient know¬ 
ledge and hiforination on the snliject on occasions like that. ‘When a 

man of the tonqjOiaTrient and (iualilicatioti.s of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mala\iya could take exception, 1 think .something must have been 
I'ndically wrong, 'i'liero were dilfienltics in the beginning for which the 
Ibstrict officer would be held rosponsihlo and theroforo an explauMion 
was duo to the Cotiiioil.’ 

Bai Bahadur Lda. Sitaram said : —'riui (piostion is, as is always the 

case generally in tlieso ni.attcrs, whether the ircople thonnselvos do not 

understand their interests much hotter than the Govoiaimcnt which some¬ 
times is apt to play the grandmother to them. I'h.it is the only ques¬ 
tion before us. The district Magistrate of Allahabad, it appears, did 

ronvet.o a I'ublic meeting, lie took .several loadijig gontlomon into his 

coiilidenco. They ai iived at a eortain understanding amongst themselves, 
hitill, if what 1 gather fi-om iho papers is correct, that understanding 

was i.ot given effect to because the district Magi.strato thought that 

he ur.deistood tie intercst.s of the people better than perhap.^ Par.dit 

Madan Mohan Malaviya and his friends. The ipiestion, Sir, that ai'ise.s 
ovej- aid over again, and the only (piestion is, how long will the 

Government e.onkinue to play the grandmother with us? tf we arc an 
obstinate people and if wo think that we arc going to lo.se our lives 
and our iiiterc.sts. why should the Government forcibly come in our 

way and play with our religious soiitimonts in that manner? 

Dr. Oaiiesh Trasad, of all the non offiicials, strongly opposed the motion 
and rediculed ti e idea of a Hindu hath in face of extreme danger, 

lie justified the conduct of the District oliicor and dein-ecatcd the re- 
o^iening of the matter which )i;id fortunotoly come to a close chiefly 
owing to the tact of the otiicer in question. 

Thakin- .tagamiath Baskh .Singh also supported the motion. Rai 
Bahadur VSkramiijit Singh replying said. ‘ I do not intend to cal! for 
a division on a motion of tbi.s naluro and 1 am very .sorry for the 

remarks made by niy old fiiend Dr. Gaiiesh T’ras.ad. ITo deiirecafcd the 

biinging in of a motion of this nature. As he is quite now to thi.s 
Council, he peihap,s does not know that all these motions have to bo 
brought before the Council in order that the opinion of the Government 
might be olkained upon all matters of this nature, and 1 submit, iSir, 
that 1 did nothing wrong in bringing a motion of this nature before 
the Hou.se. 

‘ My lion, friend Jlr. Ganc.sh I’rasad says that ho is as good a 

Hindu as myself. ' )f course we all know that he is a good mathomatieian 

and has got a reputation for that, but it is news to one that ho is as 
good a Hindu as myself from the Sanatan Dhaimist point of view. Of 
iouise 1 may be excused for saying so. I know that the feelings r{ 
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the Hindus are very much agitated, and it is fi-ora that point of view 
that I brought this motion before this House.’ He, how6\'or, withdrew 
the motioii, and the whole demand was then voted. 

There was also a demand under the head Agriculture relating to 
the Government factory at Chaubattia for manufaeturing .lain, and 
Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved that the demand be omitted. He 
had brought that motion in order to suggest that factories of that 
jiature be discontinued and that no money be spent in future on such 
undertaking. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn and the demand voted. 

Financial Help to Industries. 

In considering a demand under the head ‘ Industries Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad moved for the reduction of the demand by one rupee. His obiect 
was to raise a discussion as he wanted to know whether the practice that 
was introduced by the Hon. Mr. Chintamani, the ox-Ministor, of helping 
industrial concerns either hy grants or by loans, found favour with the 
Government even now. It seemed to him that it was a very undesirable 
liractioe to help monetarily the industrial concerns. His motion was based 
•on certain affiiirs connected with the Lucknow Sugar Works to which, 
be was informed, a loan of 6 lakhs was given by the late Minister. 

The President informed the House that it was not the practice 
that during the discus.sion of .supplementary estimates the whole policy 
dealing with every department should be raised. The motion was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

Legislative Measures. 

After the voting on some other supplementary demands, the Hon. the 
Finance Member introduced the Bill to amend the Agr.a J'lstates Act 
1920. In explaining the object of the Bill, he said that at present 
the landholders in the province wore entitled to settle their estates under 
the Agra Estates Act 1920 and the taluqader.s in Oadh enjoyed similar 
lights under the Estates Act 1869 and the Oudh Settled Estate,s Act 
1917. The landholders in Oudh to whc.m 'ho provisions of those twe 
latter Acte did not apply enjoyed no such rights and the object ot 
the me, 1 ,sure was to confer on them the righte enjoyed by landholders 
in the Agra yn-ovinco undoc the Agra F.st:i.te.s Act 1920. 

On the motion of Pandit Baiinath Misra the Bill was referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Bill to amend the Board of Kevcmio Act 1922 wa.s then 
passed a.s amended. The Bill was intended to confer cortniu powoi'.s on 
the Board of Revenue. 

The business of the Council having concluded, the Hon. the Finance 
member intimated to the Hou.se an outline of the programme of work 
of the nc.vt se.s.sion in February. 
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The U. P. Buaget. 

On FKPRUARY 26fih the Cowncil met again for the Budget session. 
The Finance Member presented the budget for 1924-25, The main 
features of the Budget are given below :— 

The revised flstimabo of revenue receipts amounting to Rs. 12,97,00,000 
falls short of the revised estimate of exv) 0 iKlituro, namely Rs. 13,05,00,000, 
by nearly Rs. 8,00,000. 

The budget of 1923-24 as presented to the Council showed a 
surplus of nearly Rs. 14,00,000 and a closing lulaneo of nearly 
Rs. 1,22,00,000. As actually passed liy the (hnuicil, however, it showed 
a deficit of nearly Rs. 3,00,000. Reductions of demands mady by the 
Council reduced the total on the expenilitnre side from Rs. 13,29,00,000 
to Rs. 1.3,15,00,000, but rs a result of ameudments made to taxation 
measures the (istiniated revenue fell from Rs. 13,43,00,000 to Rs. 13,12,00,000. 
The clo.sing Iralaiicc was accordingly reduced to Rs. 1,05,00,000. When 
the actual receipt and expenditnro for the year 1922-23 wei'c hnally 
ascertained, it was found that the receipts in 1922-23 were Rs. 8,00,000 
higher and dislmrsemcuts Rs. 39,00,000 lower than bad been established 
in the budget, ;ind in conseijuence the opening Imlaiico of 1923-24 
proved to be Rs. 1,41,00,000- 'I’here have been, however, variatiojis 
betsvocn the budget and the revised estimate of 1923-24. Revenue has 
declined by Rs. 15.00,000 rnamly under the heads of Stamps, Excise 
and Forests, and disbursements are le.ss by Rs. 8,00,000. The result 
of those variatioiiH is that the c!o.jiiig balance is now estimated at 
Rs. 1,46,00,000 ii.stoad of Rs. 1,52,00,000. 

The estimates foi the budget foi' the year 1924-25 show that the 

revoiiuo is cxiioeted to bo R,s. 12,‘sl ,00,000 find the expenditure 

Rs. 12,69,00,000. In the event of the Bndgu't e.^llmates of revomu and 

expenditure for the year 1924-25 being fullilled, Covt hoped to have a 
surplus of Rs. 12,0(1,000 iu the Revenue end Receipts account at the 
close of the tinaiicial year 1924-25. 

Sep.'iritioii of .ludicial and Executive Functions. 

AfttU' the prese?itation of the Imdget non-onicial business was taken 
up. A rc.sobUi()ii la commeiiding the immodiato application of the Mussalman 
Wa<|l Act to the province \v;is adopted by 4 5 votes against 8. 

Another I’e.sohition roeommending to Government t'.i take immodiata 
stops for the evrry iig out of the scp.iratiou of -ludicial ,ind I'kxocutiva 

functions, a re.snlution which was ;r,lroady pissed by the Council, 
wa.s accepted by Government and adopted without a division. ' The 
govoi’iimoiit member .said that the govenimoiit liad always !ipi)roved 
of the prii)ni|ile, but the dilliculty was about liiianco and saucliou of 
higher authorities, and as soon as these are av,iilablo, the scheme long 
accepted in principle will bo carried out in pi-actice. 

Retiromonts on Proportionate J’on.siojis. 

Ill reiily to an interpcllatiou, an important statement wuis laid on the lable 
showing the number oi Imperial Service ollicoivs who had applied for and 
actually did rotiro jii proportionate \)eiisiou from the province in tha 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923. The statomoiit showed that in the enursa 
of these three year, :ikogothnr 1.3 membens of the I. 0. S. had applietl 
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for retirement. Nino of them actually retired and one officer having 
.‘lignified his willingness to return to duty had been permitted to do so. 
Nineteen ■oflicor.s of the Indian Police Service had similarly applied for 
retirement, 7 had actually ictiicd, 9 had signified their willingness to 
return to duty iU d of them 5 hatl Iteeii permitted to do so. Altogether 
61 officers of the, various Imperial Services applied for retirement on 
propoitionate pension after the inauguration of the reforms, 30 of them 
actally retired, 1 I had since then .signified their willingness to return 
to duty and 7 had been permitted to do so. 

On FKIIEUAEY 28tb the Council discussed a resolution to the elfoct 
that the (prcstioii of increase or deoroaao of canal rates .should not be loft 
with tile Executive but must be lirought under the purview of the 
Council, so that the nun-official members might settle the matter by 
discussion, it was adopted without a division. 

A Nationalist Party 

Aliont this time a Nationalist Parly was formed in the Council 
made up of the Swarajists and Iralcviondonts on the linos of the Nation- 
.•di,st Party in the Assembly. This was done with a view to face 
the budget which wa.s coming up for discussion and voting within the 

nc.Nt few days. liosides 3) .Swarfiji.sts it was understood that several 

lI.dc^ci.dcnt nicmbcis had already joined it. It appeared that this 
liarty would supiioit the demands and recommer.dations of the 
Nationalist Piiity in fho A.sscmbly lor ve.consideration and amendment 

of Iho Government; of India Act and would, in pursuance of their decision, 
refuse budget demands in such departments and under such heads a,s 
tho party decided by Ihrco-fourtlis majority and made it a party 

(lucstion. The cciiuliinatioii, liowovcr, did not prove to be oflfcctivo, for it 
lached the solidity of similar iiaities as foimed in Bengal and in the 

A.ssomb]y. After a few tiials during the voting on the Budget, it 

bloke down, and the Budget had an altogether smooth-sailing progros.s 
in the Couneii. 

tSivarajisl Threat of Indiscriminate Attack. 

On MABCM 5th the Budget was discus.scd in the meeting of the United 
Provinces Council. It was apparent from the attitude of many non-oflioial 
spcakeis that Government would have to face some difficulty in stooriug 
the Taxation Bills Ihrough tlie Council. 

Three Swarajist members spoke giving an inkling of their plan char 

they would attack the Inidgct indiscriminately and refuse domandR whonovei 

possible. 

At the meeting of the United Provinces Legislative Council on March 8th 
the business on the agenda was tho introduction and consideration of throe 
Taxation Bills, extending the operation of tho taxation measures passed 
last year. The T'inance Member, however, postponed the introduction 
of the Bills in view of the conditional promise by Sir Basil Blackotl 
of remitting tho ]U'oviucial contribution to tho extent of Ks. 30 lakhs. 
In the event of thi.s rcmi.ssioii being granted, tho taxation Bills, ho said, 
would rot be put before the Council at all. 

1’ho (youncil then adjourned till the lOtb Mavrb for voting of grants. 
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On MARCH- 16th demands for grants were considered under heads 
Administration of Justice, Excise, Miscellaneous and Education. There was a 
very large number of amendments for reduction of demands under these heads 
and merely one head, Administration of Justice, occupied practically the whole 
of the day. The Finance Member put forward a demand for Rs. B4,24,66(> 
under that head. There were 34 amendments on paper, the majority 
requiring substantial reductions, and some only nominal with a view to 
elicit informations from t he Govt. 

Pt. Nanah Chiind moved his amendments which stood first on the 
notice paper to the effect that the demand under the sub-head Allowances 
be reduced from Ks. 6,000 to 4.000. Mr. Blunt, Financial Secretary, 
however moved an amendment to the amendment that the demand be 
reduced by only Es. 1,000 and not 2,000, which w'as carried. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram then moved an amendment that demand 
uitder Adminisbi ation of Justice in High Court be reduced by Rs. 6,000. 
This cut was in respect of the post of the Registrar of the High Court 
which though not an I. C. S. post had all along been given to the 
I. C. S. men inspite of Indian protest. The present incumbent was going 
on leave and another junior I. C. S. man had been appointed. Inspite of 
the clear wishes expressed in the Council the post had not been 
given to an Indian. The motion was carried by a great majority, 62 voting 
for and 27 against it. A motion that the demand under Law Officers 
be reduced by Rs. 3,000 under salary of personal assistant to the Legal 
Rcmembravicer—the original annual estimate being Es. 13,200—was accepted 
by Govt. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved that the item of Rs. 283,660 
for fees to Government pleaders and occasional counsels in criminal oases 
be reduced l>y Ks. 15.000. His oiiginal motion as it stood on the notice 
paper claimed reduction of Es. 83,650. It appeared to him that Rs. 36,000 
was the amount for special counsels. His object was to ask the Government 
not to engage except in very e.vceptioiial cases special counsels on behalf 
of the prosecution. Referring to the Imperial Bank Fraud Case ho protested 
against the Government p.aying for prosecution of that case when the 
prosecuting party, namely the Bank, could easily afford to pay. The Home 
Member said that he bad kept that grant apart ii.\ view of possible 
political trials during the year. 

The motion when put to vote was declared carried. 

Thakui' Jagannatb Box Singh then moved that the demand under 
Administration of Justice, Judicial Commissioner, be reduced by Rs. 10. 
His object was .siiuplj to lodge protest against the Economy Committee’s 
verdict against the e.stablishment of the Chief Court for Oudh. After 
discussion the nnrtion was withdrawn. There also stood his another 
amendment under the same head for reduction by Re. 1, and it was a protest 
against the meagre rei resontation of Rajputs in the judicial service. The 
motion was negatived. 

Thakur Hamunan 8itigh moved an amendment for reduction of demand 
under sulrbead Sessions and Subordinate Judges by Rs. 13,000. That 
demand related to increase of cadre of judicial officers and the amendment 
was strongly opposed liy other members and was ultimately withdrawn. 
There were also amwidments embodying nominal reductions to lodge 
protests against nor appointment of Christians as jiidicial officers in Oudh 
60 
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and of Muslim judicial officers in the selection grade but they were also 
ultimately withdrawn. At the end there was a total reduction of Its. 
71,000 and the demand for Rs. 5,S53,6.50 under Administration of Justice 
was then put to vote and declared carried, G3 voting for and 22 against 
it. The demand under head Excise was then considered and the Council 
had not finished its consideration when it rose for the day. 

On MARCH 11th the demand under EXCISE was resumed. 

In presenting the demand on the previous day the N3w.al) of 
Chattari, Minister of Agriculture and Industries, put forward a domaiid 
for Rs. 6,13,900 under Excise. He showed how they were proceeding to reduce 
the consumption of liquor and other drugs. The number of shops 
was gradually going down. From 10,610 in 1921-22 it came down 
to 7,352 in 1923-24, There was also an appreciable reduction in 

consumption. The figures cited showed that the fall in consumption 
was 62'8 per cent in the case of liquor, 26T per cent iti opium, 14'8. 
per cent in Charas, 39’6 in Ganja and 39'6 in the case of Bhang. 

The number of amendments for reduction under this head was only 
23. There were several amendments for reduction in the posts of 
Assistant Excise Commissioners. Mr. Mohamod Aslam Saifi moved that 
the demand be reinoed hy Rs. 4,000 under Assistant Commissioners’ 
salaries. Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved an araendtnsnt to 

Mr. Saifi’s amendment for the substitution of Rs. 15,000 in place of 
Rs. 4,000. The Minister accepted the amendment of Mr. Saifi but opposed Rai 
Bahadur Vikramajit Singh’s amendment. Reduction of Rs. 4,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved a reduction of Rs. 2,000 
under Travelling Allowances. The reduction was accepted by the .Minister. 
There were several amendments for the reduction of die amount of 
7'ewards. Rai Bahadur Vikramaiit Singh moved that the item of Rs. 

43,600 for rewards bo reduced by Rs. 20,000. Thakur Hanumaii Singh 
moved an amendment for the substitution of Rs. 10,000 for Rs. 20,000 
which was carried and accordingly Rs. 10,000 wore reduced under that head. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim moved a reduction of Rs. 18,000 under the liOiad 
Salaries of Excise Inspectors. Ho desired a reduction of 15 Excise Inspectors, 
Ultimately a reduction of Rs. 14,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Eala Sitaram then moved a reduction of Rs. 100 under 
the general head Excise. Ills ohjoot was to invite the attention of the 
Minister to some points connected with the Excise policy. In the general 
discussion that followed the Swarajist moinbors spoko violently against the 
Excise policy of Government and urged the House to throw out 
the whole demand. After a heated debate the motion was negatived. 

There was thus a total reduction under this head of Rs. 30,000. 
The demand as reduced, namely, for Rs. 6,83,900, was then granted. 

The next demand which the Council proceeded to consider w.as 
under the head ‘ Miscellaneous ’ and the Finance Member moved for a 
grant of Rs. 3,96,200. There were only )6 amendments for reduction. 
Two of them proceeded from the Finance Member himself. Several of 
them were either withdrawn or not moved. There was ultimately a 
reduction of Rs. 20,608 in all and the demand was voted. 

The demand of Ks. 1,67,88,500 under the head Education was then 
considered. There were 44 amendraonts, some proposing substantial reduc- 
tiorrs of the dema)id. 
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Dr. Ganesh Prasad proposed a reduction of Rs. 2,26,000 from the 
grants to the Lucknow and Allahabad Universities. He proposed the 
reduction of the grant to the Allahabad University by Rs. 60,000, and 
to the Lucknow University by Rs. 1,66,000. His original motion as it 
stood on the notice paper was for a reduction of Rs. 32,600. His 

object in moving the amendment was to make both the Universities 
more popular than they are at present. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram moved a reduction of Rs. 1,00,000 of 
which Rs. 76,000 was to be reduced from Lucknow and Rs. 

26,000 from the Allahabad University grants. Dr. Ziauddin thought 
that the Lucknow University had done great harm to other universities 
ill the province. It had set up such a high standard of salaries that 
other universities could not follow. Ultimately all the amendments were 
negatived. Dr. Ganesh Prasad pressed for a division on hi.s motion 
which resulted In 25 voting for and 57 against. 

Regarding a motion of Mr. Nanak Chand for a reduction of 

Rs. 50,000, Mr. Blunt moved a reduction of Rs. 16,000 which was accepted 
under the net demand for the Roorkee College. 

The President then put the demand for 1,67,72,600, after reducing 
R.s. 16,000, from the original demand, to the vote. It was voted. 

On MARCH 12th demand under the head "General Administration’ 
wa,s considered. There wore 26 amendments for reduction and the 
entire reduction ultimately accepted was for Rs. 41,322. The 
amendment which involved some lengthy discussion was one which 
pioposed reduction of the demantl under the Commissioners’ Staff by 
Bs, 3,42,662. There was for some time past the question of abolition 
or reduction of Commissionerships before the Govermnont. It was still 
unsettled, although a Committee appointed had recommended some 
reduction. It was as a mark of protest against the delay of the Govern¬ 
ment in coming to a decision on the subject that the amendment was 
moved. The Commissioners were considered as useless objects of ad¬ 
ministration and wore charactorizod as mere post offices. Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sitaram however moved that a reduction of Rs. 10,000 only be made. 
He said that they could not touch the Commissioners’ salary item, this 
being uoirvotablc. The motion was strongly supported by several other 
non-oflicial members. A member’s amendment for reduction of Re. I only to 
mark protest w'as acceptable to the Finance Member, but it was rejected. 
The reduction of Rs. 10,000 in spite of strong Government opposition 
was carried. After discussing some general questions the demand for 
Bs. 1,05,38,378 was voted. 

Oil MARCH 13th rednetion of Rs. 226,274 was secured under the 
heail Public Works and the net demand of Rs. 6,693,826 was voted. There 
were no amendments for reduction of the demand under Civil Works (grant- 
iiraid) and demand for Rs. 4,65,600 was voted under head “ Public Works ’’ 
and other outlay not met from the revenue. A reduction of Rs. 261,454 
was effected and damaml for Rs. 1,486,120 was voted. 

There w-ere piactically no contested discussions except that the 
amendment to reduce the grant of four lakhs to the Improvement Trusts 
ill yirovince by three lakhs aroused some lengthy debate. The Improve¬ 
ment Trusts wore regarded as very extravagant institutions and it 
was pointed out that they were doing no work. The Minister of Local 
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Self'Governineiitj howovor, accepted another amendment to reduce the 
grant by two lakhs and assured to give every considerations to economy 
and appoint a committee to enquire into the Trust affairs. 

On MAECH 14th discussion on grants for the demand under Police 
■was taken up and . that too remained unfinished. There were no less 
than 60 motions for reduction or alterations standing against the demand 
but many oE them were withdrawn. The total amount of reduction was 
Ks. 83,600. 

The Home Member asked for the grant under Police for Rs. 1,53,06,161 
and urged the House to 1)6 reasonable in considering the items of 
expenditure and not to bo merely obstructionists. 

Lala Mathura Prasad’s motion for reducing the demand under 
Police Superintendence by Ra. 100 was put before the House and accepted. 
Thakoor Mashal Singh’s motion for i-eduction of Rs. 2,900 from C. I. D. 
Travelling Allowances was also carried. 

Lala Mathura Prasad moved that the demand under C. I. D. be 
reduced by Rs. 67,000. Pundit Brijnandan prasad moved an amendment 
substituting Rs. 57,000 by Rs 1,50,000. Dr. S. Ahmad Khan moved an 
amendment substituting the amount in the original motion by Rs. 20,000. 

The amendment reducing the demand by Rs. 20,000 was then put 
to the House and declared carried. The following motions besides the 
above were also carried.— 

Reduction by Rs. 20,000 of the demand of Rs. 10,28,200 regard¬ 
ing Salaries, Deputy Suporiiitendonts—District Executive Force (Mr. 
Hanumaii Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 17,000 of the demand provided for house-rent and 
other allowances—District Executive Force (Thakur Mashal Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 15,000 of the demand for providing midei- 
clerks and teachers of district police. (Thakur Mashal Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 6,000 of demand under District Executive Force 
Establishments. U’undit Nanak Chand). 

Reduction by Rs. 3,000 of demand under Supplies and Services 
regarding the purchase of remounts (Lieut. Raja Durga Nar.ain Singh). 

On MARCH 15th. demands for Rs. 16,218,361 under Police, Rs. 
19,00,999 under Medical, Rs. 1,119,610 under Public Health and for 
Rs. 937,600 under Lidustries were voted. 

On MARCH 17th the first demand considered was under head T.and 
Revenue and the r’inance Member moved for a grant of Rs. 86,01,200. 
There were in all 37 motions for reduction several of which covered 
the same points. Most of thorn wore either not moved or withdrawn. 

The discussion op'ened with a motion of Thakur Ilaiiumaii Singh 
touching the menial staff and proposing rediiciion under head Salaries 
of Ma/.ul Servant, but on the Goverumont member explaining, the mover 
•withdrew his motion. The motion of Thakur .lagannath Box Singh 
pioposing a reduction of Rs. 100 under demand for cost of bouiidaty 
pillars siigge.sted that Government should also coi.ti'ibntc towards the 
maintenance of boundary pillars. The iwhion was ultimately withdrawn. 

A motion of Raja Durganarain .Singh proposing reduction by Rs. 100 
under Court of AVai'ds Establishment .aroused a pretty long debate with 
reg.ard to the administration of Court of Ward.s Estatc.s. A gre.it stress 
was also laid on the necessity of the Court of ^Vavd.s looking to the 
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Education of Wards with a view to tiualify thorn so to mle that the 
tenants should be contented. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

A motion of Thakur Hanuman Singh proposing a reduction of 
demand for Govornment estates by Rs. 26,000 also aroused some criticisms 
of management of (Jovernment estates The Finance Member appreciated 
the suggestion of the Economy Committee to make an examination of 
the expenditure of the estates in question, but pending that examination 
it was not possible for him to say which items of expenditure could be 
curtailed. Ho, however, admitted that there seemed to be room for 
economy and himself moved an amendment for reduction by Rs. 30,00(» 
which was accordingly declared carried. 

Survey and Settlements 

A motion of Lt. Shaikh Shahid Husain broke up the nionotony of 
the debate and created some flutter and vigorous opposition on Govern¬ 
ment benches. It was for omission of the entire demand of Rs. 6,(12,860 
under Survey and Settlemejits. There were several motions relating to 
the same matter and strong protests were made against the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of the long-felt need for poi-manont, or in the alternative long-term, 
settlements in the province. The Raja of .1 ehangirabad, Nawab 
Janished AH Khan and other Talukdars supported the motion. 

Rat Bahadur Vihramajit Singh moved an amendment for reduction 
of the demand in (luestion by Rs. 6,28,000 only. 

The motion of Lt. Shaikh Shahid Husain for omission of the item 
was put to vote and the President declared the “ noes ” carried. A 
division was called and the result was that 60 voted for and only IN 
against, the motion was accordingly declared carried and the demand 
for Rs. 6,62,850 under Survey and Settlements was omitted. 

There was a total reduction of Rs. 7,02,960 and the not demand for 
Rs. 78,98,250 was voted under head Land Revenue. 

On MARCH 19th the Finance Member moved for a grant of Rs. 61,36,468 
under head Irrigation Works. There were 12 motions for reduction, 
several of which wore either not moved or withdrawn. There was 
practically no hard conte.st and after a total reduction of Rs. 1,01,226 
the net demand for R.^. 60,35,239 was voted. 

The next demand of Rs 33,07,045 wms under head ‘charges against 
Insurance FTind.’ There were only three motions proposing nominal 
lediiotion and one of them raised the question of principle. Thakur 
.Jagannath Bux Singh in proposing a reduction of lis. 10 said that about three 
years back in his report it was clearly stated by the Financial Secretary 
that it was not proposed to finance loans to Agriculturists out of the 
Famine Insurance l‘'uii<l o.xcept on the occasions of scarcity and famine. 
But in the present Budget ho found that there is a .sum of Rs 20,40,000 
to bo given to agihulturists. Ho did not know if there was any 
<Ieclaration of scaicity this year for which reason that amount was shown, 
nor did ho know if ■'boro was any change in the former polic.y. 

‘I'ho next domand was under head irrigation outlay and the Financ.; 
Mombor moved for i grant of Rs. 1,27,38,-175. There wor,3 only 
4 motions for redaction, 2 of which related to the ,Saida canal 
and those aroused some heated discussion. I’t- Nanak Uhaiid’s 
main olijeotion, in proposing ; 1 0 reduction of Rs. 10,000 was to 
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fidoisa the protest against the fact that the claims of a senior 
lidiaii officer ■were overlooked and a junior European engineer was 
put in chaige of the Saida Works. Tbakur Mashal Singh thought that 
theie were lumerous complaints against the Saida Canal affairs. He 
protested agaii;8t appointing a gate keeper on Es. 260 p. m. and other 
extiavagar.ces in connection with the Bareilly Workshop. When once he 
poii ted out such instances of extravagance he was threatened by some 
Euioi)ean Engineers for being lun down for defamation. Lala Mathura 
Pi'osad Mehiotra, in whose name also stood a similar motion proposing 
a reduction of Es. 100 only, thought that there was no other department 
which spent so lavishly as the Irrigation Department. After a long 
debate the motion was negatived. 

The entire demand was then voted and the Council adjourned 
on account of Holi till Monday, the 24th. 

On MAECH 24th on the Council re-assembling after the Eoli festival 
the Presideiit announced that the United Provinces Board of Eevenue 
Amendment Act had received the Viceroy’s assent. 

Various motions for grants in the budget wore then taken up for 
consideration under heads ; Stamps, Eegistration, Subsidized Companies, 
Scientific Departments, Jails and Convict Settlements and Super-annuatiou 
Allowances and Pensions. 

There wore very few motions for reduction, most of which were 
Tiot moved, as the members in whose names they stood were absenti 
and several of which were moved only to bo withdrawn. Except the 
reduction of Es. 3,481 from demand for charges for reformation of 
Criminal tribes under head “Jails and Convict Settlements” on the Home 
Member’s own motion, no cuts were effected from any of the demands 
presented and they were voted in their entirety. Es. 4,05,900 were 
voted under Stamp, Ss. 4,64,000 under Eegistration, Es. 5000 under 
Subsidized Companies, Bs. 20,100 under Scientific Departments, Bs 
51,31,800 ru der Superannuation Allowances and Pension and Es. 32,03,019 
alter deduction of Bs. 3,481 under the head Jails and Convict Settlements. 

The motion of Eai Bahadur Lala Sitaram relating to general 
discussion on Jail Administration roused a pretty long debate and gave 
opportunity to the Swarajist members who had had also personal 
experience inside the jails to severely take the department to task. 
The mover’s obicct was to ei.dorso a protest. On several points 
there was, as it had been lepeatcdly pointed out, great discontent 
with regaid to clothing and diet supplied to the prisoners. He strongly 
pressed the necessity of adding a little turmeric or haldi to pulse given 
to prisoners to give colour and to make it eatable. It would not cost 
much. It was also pointed out by a member the other day that a 
prisoner was forced to draw mill like cattle blind-folded ! In his opinion 
existence of such affairs was not honourable to the Government. Another thing 
pointed out by him was that in the interest of economy simple term 
prii oners should also be given some remissions of sentences as those 
undergoing rigorous imprisonment. He suggested formation of a small 
Committee to revise jail regulations. 

It w as strongly urged by several Swarajist members, that under the 
present system of jail administration the effect of imprisonment was neither 
j eformatory nor deterrent. On the other hand imprisonment created those 
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undesirable habits whieh otherwise would not be found in prisoners. Jail 

administration was carried out to the utter humiliation of the people 
of this country. The Homo Member, whose speech was subjactod to 

constant intenaptions by the Swarajist membei", said ho realized that 

the department needed reform according to change of times but it wiis 
not a day’s work He realized the importance of all the demands for 
reform and addressing the Swara,jist members said that he felt in 
the same .spirit as they did but there were various difficulties, the chief 
of which was of finance. The question of reform in the .Tail Depart¬ 

ment was only treated as a secondary ((uostion. Departments like those 
of Education and Administration deserved the first consideration. 

The demand was then put to vote and on being pressed to a 
division it was found that 40 voted for and only 14 against. The 
<lcmaiid was accordingly voted. 

On MARCH 26tb the liudget discus-sion closed. After election of 
members of the Council to servo on various Committees tin remainder 
of demands lor giants were considered. There were not many motions 
for reduction nor any controversial discussions and tin entire biisimss of tho 
day was disposed of in about two hours’ time. Reductions made from various 
demands amounted to Ru 20,475 and the Lucknow University siif ored as 
a reduction of R.s'. 1,50,000 on account of loan to that University was accepted 
by the Education Minister on a member’s motion. There was also 
a motion of redudion by Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram to protest 
that olTorts were not made to manufacture Turkish red dye for 
police pugTOOs in India. The 1 nspector General of Rolico, however, assured 
that ho would give trial to Indian dye.s and the motion was withdrawn. 
A motion also urged that it v/.is a sacred duty of Government to 
preserve the ancient manuscripts. The iCducation Secretary assured tint 
Govcnirrient fully milizod the importance of preserving valuable m mtn n'i|.it,s. 

A motion of Raja Suryapal Singh for omission of demand niidei' Hriri-sh 
Empire Exhibition could not bo moved as the Raja was not 
present. Wlien the net demand under that head was put to vote, .Pt. 
Govind Ballabh I’ant expressed pity (hat the matter underlying Riji 
,Snryapiirs motion could not be discussed. Of late, he said, events like t'le 
Konya Immigration Ordinances, Class Areas Bill and other humiliating 
iiiciiionts have iiaiifiened. The .story was full of pain which caused 
anguish to Indians when they thought of them. All those iiicide its 
had pas.sed since the Council recorded its votes last Oitobir. Hi. 
therefore, asked if it was in any way proper for them to vote any furdiir sum 
for the exhibition which was not profitable to them but on the other liuid 
cari'iod with it associations of ideas humiliating to Indian sense of iia'^.iaiiality. 

Total Reductions 

After the reductions referred to above the budget diseus.sion co : 
eluded with the voting of the demands under the following heads ;— 

Rs. 147,450 under the miscollaiioous department, Rs. 9,19,900 under 
stationery and priiitiiifr, Rs. 10,85,000 under loans and advances by 

Goverimiont, Rs. 10,00,000, under civil oontiiigencie.s fund, Rs. 10,:T9,92.5 
under expeiiditure in Ihigland under the control of the High (^onimis' 

sioiicr for India. 

The total reduction made in the budget as presented came to 

roughly over IG lalrhs, but there appeared no question of dropping ai y 
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of the taxation iTicasiiies proposed. The taxation measures which ■ were 
placed on the agenda of the 7th and 8 th March but were postponed 
cair.e up for consideration on the next day. 

On MAECH 27th the Finance Member moved for the introduction, 
one aifer another, of three Taxation Bills, namely a Bill to extend the 
duiatirn of the Court Fees Amendment Act of 1923, a Bill to extend 
the duration of the Stamp Amendment Act of 1923 and the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act of 1923. All these Taxation Bills were pa.ssed 
by the Council last year and were given a year’s lease of life. The 
Govoriment intended to re-introduce them this year as well to provide 
for an additional revenue of about Es. 27 lakhs. 

Fy 19 votes against 26 the Council negatived the motion for the 
intrcduction of the Court Fee.s Amendment Bill. The Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Bill was similarly negatived by 40 votes against 31. The only 
Bill that the Government succeeded in steering through was the Stamp 
Act Amendment Bill, which was passed by 46 votes against 31. This 
tax is expected to yield only about Es. 6 lakhs. 

The Government did not move for the introduction of the Bill to 
impose a tax on entertainments and betting, though it was originally 
intended to levy that tax this year*. 

A Political Fugitive’s Estate Confiscated 

Eeplying to a (luostion from a Swarafist member, the Hon’ble 
Mr. O’Donnell stated that under Act 24 of 1923 the estates of Raja 
Malioi dra Pratap Sirigh of Muisan (a political fugitive) had been vested 
ill His Majesty the King-Kmperor. The Government, however, intended 
to hand over the estate to his minor sou under a certain Sanad, the 
teims of which were being considered by Iho Governmont of India. 
When the estate would come back to tho minor, it would be placed 
under tho control of the Court of Wards. Mahendra Pratap was a 
fugitive fiom justice and would return to India at his own risk. 

On APRIL 1st various demands for .supplementary grants in the 
budget for 1924-26 were disposed of. There w'as no interesting debate 
or hard contest in connecticn with the motions for reduction wKich 
were not many. Supplementary estimates were divided in two instal¬ 
ments and when demands under tho second .sot were moved a motion for 
postponement of their consideration was brought forward by Mr. Brijiiandan 
Prosad Misra. The main ground for postponement was that the demands 
involved questions of groat importance and so the Council should be 
given more time to think. 

The President said that they wore not dealing with motions for resolu¬ 
tions. They were dealing with the budget whioh were somotbing in 
the nature of reductions. It was the case of a budget estimate which 
Government placed before tho House. It was not in his opinion in the 
power of tho House to postpone their consideration. Ho was therefore 
unable to postpone unless Govt, proposed to withdraw them on that day 
and place them on some other date. Tho arrangement of Govt, business 
w.i.s not in his hand. The arrangement of noirofficial business was only 
in his hand. 

The Finance Member however withdrew those demands and said 
that they would bo considered of the afternoon of the 4 th, if non-official 
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work was finished by that time or on the 5th April. The next three 
days were allotted for nomoffioial business. The Bill to amend the Agra Estate 
Act 1920 was then passed. 

On APRIL 2nd. after election of non-official members to serve on 
several bodies, resolutions were considered. The following resolution of 
Ml’. Masudduzmman after a pretty long debate was passed as amended; 
“That this Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor acting 
with his Ministers to reserve two posts of civil surgeons for private 
medical practitioners holding registrable rpialifications in the United Provinces." 

Pandit Briinaiidan Prasad Misra’s resolution which involved a pretty 
long doliato on principle and which met serious opposition from Govt, 
through the Finance Member was as follows:—“ That this Council recom¬ 
mends to the Govt, to arrange to lay before the Council on the first 
day of the October and March meeting of the Council a statement (for 
the information of the members) in tabular form, showing the resolutions 
moved and not negatived by the Council in the Reserved and the 
Transferred De])artments during the intervening periods respectively and 
the extent of their acceptance or rejection by the Govt, together with 
the actual steps, if any, taken by the Govt, thereon, the lists to include 
also such resolutions as were shown in previous lists as not finally 
disposed of." 

Mr. Misiii thought that the necessity for information of that kind 
had bfcn increasing more and more every day in view of the fact 
that as far as he could gather the Govt, did not give effect to resolu¬ 
tions of the Council. Govt- wanted to pick up the easiest and simplest 
resolutions to which it could give effect without in any way substantially 
spending anythiiig, without in any way sacrificing the interest of the 
Imperial Services, or those resolutions which did not in any vay affect 
the view-point of Govt, itself. Iho rca.soii why he brought the matter 
i!i the foim of ,a resolution wa.s that it wa.s after the sad experietice of 

3 years and mme that he found that no iiumbcr of questions would 

elicit truth from Govt. Pie also cited rarioins (juestions on the subject 
to show that Govt’s, reply was vague. He advised the Council to 

seriously cm sidor the question as if involved the question of its dignity. 

The subject, Dr. Ganeslr Prasad said, had been before the house 
ill some foim or other for a i.umVier of years. Ho referred to 

the reply of the Finance Member given in Jannary, 1923, on a 
similar motion of Mr. bhaliir Ali. The reply referred to was to 
the effect that a resolution of the Council was a vocominendation 
to the Government just as a resolution of the House of Commons 

was a rocommem'ation to His Ma.jcsty’.s Government. The Irinanco 

member then also had said that fhoir whole I’ecord was witness 
(in the point. He therefore had not thought that it was consonant with 
the constitutional relations between the Govermnont and the Legislature 
that the Government should bo asked to undoitako to furnish the report 
regarding the action they had taken on a resolution. 

The major part of I)i’. Ganesh Prasad’s speech was devoted to the 
criticism of the constitution. He thought that the pronouncements of 
the Finance memy>cr referred to .above presupposed certain state of 
affairs in this country which did not exist. It was, he said, all right 

61 
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to speak o£ this legislatvire and in tlje same bvoath of aiioihor legisla¬ 
ture, the Mother of Parliaments, namely the House of Commons, but 
in this country there were certain powers which wore hold in 
reserve )L>y the Governor and which did not exist in any consti¬ 

tutional monarchy, or if they existed there at all, they did so only 
in name. It is just possible that in the constitutional history of England 
there might have been periods similar to those through which they 

were passing. It was just possible, he submitted, that the period through 
which they wore passing to-day in India might correspond to the period 
in the history of England in the days of the early Stuarts but he 
asserted that any power that the constitutional King of Great Britain 
posse,ssed had never been exercised during the la.st 150 years. 

The Finance Member in reply said that if he had to oppose the resolu¬ 
tion it Was not because of rehiotance to supply information or of disregard 
of the resolution but because, as they held last year, to furnish a statement 
and information of that nature was constitutionally unsound. A resolution of 
the Council was a recommendation to the executive. Ho was not going to 
discuss the (luestion whether the constitution was or was not what it ought to 
bo. It was not the occasion for that. They had to take the constitution 

<i. e. status of a resolution) as it stood. It was binding upon them. 

A resolution was not iiistriiction nor order to the executive Government. 
It was a I'cconimendation and they felt that to furnish a statement 
unasked for, not in answer to a iiuestion, would tend to suggest that 
the resolution was not a recommendation but instruction. It would 
therefore, tend to attach to the resolution a constitutional charactoj' 
which did not attach to it. Inform,ition as to the attitude with regard 
to any partioular re,solution could, however, be supplied if asked in 
the form of a tpie.stion. 

Finally however the resolution was put to the vote and declared 
carried, the President being of opinion that the “ ayes ” carried. 

Fire Ann Licenses 

The last resolution on the agenda was of Pt. Nanak Chand 
urging ’ preparation and maintenance by the district officers of pensoii.s 
possessing viualifications to eiititi) them to get fire arm licenses. He 
thought that there had been so far no settled policy, principle, oi' 
practice in the issue of licen.sos. The whole system in question had been 
more or loss guided by the arbitrary discretion of the district officers. 

Govt, opposed the resolution which was pressed to a divi.sion but negatived. 

On thi.s day the Finance Member announced that the Governor had 
directed to .place olficial hu,siness, which otherwise would have followed 
the non-official bu.siness on the 4th. to have precedence over the latter. 
This evoked a strong criticism from members who complained that non¬ 
official resolutions were being strangled in that way, and Kai Bahadur 
I.ala Sitaram entered his emphatic protest. 

On APRIL 3rd. after disposal of a few Bills, the Coutioil passed on 
to the main busines.s, namely resolutions. There were six resolutions on 
the agenda, but none of them involved any interesting or controversial 
discussions. The following resolution of Dr. S. Ahmad Khau after pretty 
long debate was pa.s.sed as amended : “ This Council recommends to the 
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Government to take elTeotive miasuros so far as funds permit for the 
organisation of compulsory primary education in those provinces.” 

Mr. Ashiq Jliissain Mirza then moved the following resolution ;— 

That this Couiici! reoommenils to His Kxccllciioy llic (tovernor acting witli Iiis 
Ministers tlie appointment of a committee to enquire into the activities of tiie 
Iiiilustries ilepartraont in regal'd to ( 1 ) the development of industries; (2) technical 
education; (3) & (1) nurcliase of stores and to milte veenmmandations for impi'ovomeat 
in the matter. 

The motion was however withdrawn after an assurance given by the Minister. 

A resolution which mot with great sympathy from the tdindn 
members was moved by Dr. Garie.3h Prasad; “ Thi.s Council, recommends 
that the Government ba pleasad to ro|U3st Mi.s K.n;;,'.H oney the G.tvernor 
10 release Musaramat Parbati Debi, .at prosont a .special division prisoner 
in Patohgarh Central Jail.” Dr. Gauash Praud, without meaning any 
I'oHcctions on nouits of justice, djseribed briejy the inethel liy which 
the prisoner’s sp loches which brought her conviction wore rap triad. 
He said that Musimmat Parbati Debits talk was always in snoli diificuH, 
high class Hindi that to say the least of constiibles who wore stited to 
have reported her spi’ioohos, it would be difficult oven for a Hindu like 
him to follow them. Ilor speacho-s were not carefully t.ikon down when 
delivered. Her speech at Meerut was t.vken down not by a Sub-Inspector 
lint by a Hoad Constable. Duly short notes wore taken, then they wore 
e.'cpanded, and then translated. Dr. G..iuash Prasad then referred to the 
speech of the Homia Member in connection with the C. I. D. budget when' 
ho had stated that when he (Homo Member) a.ssumed charge the method 
of reporting vernacular speeches was so unsatisfactory and reports so 

mutilated that it was impossible to take action on them. The Home 

Member distinctly stated that for reasons which in public interest ho was 
forbidden to disclose. Government could not reloaso tlio prisoner in 

question. Ho realized the feeling-s of the majority of noiroHicial members 

in the niattor, but under the ciroiimstarioes he had no control and so 

could not accede to that demand. The re.sointion was thori put to the 
vote and as there wore few voices of “Noes” tho Frosident declared 

that “ ayes ’ carried. It was accordingly :idoptcd. 

Cm APRIL 4tli., tho last day of tho Council, there was a very large 
uumVier of questions' only a few of which were answered. In reply to 
questions by Mr. Mukmidilal, the Homo Member stated that persons 
convicted in U. F. for political otfcncc.s either under tho Criminil 

flaw Amendment Act or the Penal Code wore 2 in 1P20, in 

1921, 18;18 in 19i!2 and 12 in 1923. Gf them 269 were released 
Dll having asked pardwi, 21 as a matter of grace or the free will 

of Govt., and 2117 after serving full term. 35 were still in jail. Only 
DUO woman was convicted of political otfanco between 1920 and 1923. 

In reply to a question of Pt. Sri Ki.shan Datt I’alliwal, the Homo 
Member stated that Indian prisoners wore a K'lra and a IJfimnli 
for purposes of identiticatioii and this necessity did not ari.se in case 

of Luropoan prisoners whoso number was very siii ill ' It had been tho 

custom for many years to exact a minimum of 7i seers grain grinding 
from European pri.soners in Naini Central Jail but orders had been 
issued now to exact in future the full task of 15 seers from able- 
bodied Europeans fit for hard labour. 
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In leyly to a question of Chaudhri Badan Singh if it was a fact 
that Pt. Jawahirlal Nehru and B. • Purshottamdas, Chairman and Ex- 
chairman respectively of Allahabad Municipal Board, were unusually 
detained by a Ticket Collector and a C- 1. I), employee at Benares Canton¬ 
ment to give information of the place where they intended to put up at 
Benares, the Finai.ce Member stated that it had been ascertained by enquiry 
that those gentlemen were not detained by any member of the C. I. D. 
As the Ticket Collector on duty at the time had left Benares it was 
impossible to ascertain whether the complaint had any justification so 
far as he was concerned. 

After interpellations the Finance Member announced that they bad 
decided to effect reduction in canal Irrigation rates by 5 lakhs, a 
reduction which was strongly urged by members during Budget discussion, 
The announoemerit was received with acclamation. 

The Finance Member then presented that instalment of supple¬ 
mentary demands which was withdrawn on the Ist April at the suggestion 
of a member. 

Precedence was given to the Supplementary demand under orders 
of the Governor. This seemed to have been felt by the non-ofticials 
as there was little time left to consider the resolutions, and so 
before the supplementary estimates could be presented, Pt. Briinandan- 
Prasad Misra gave notice of a motion for adjournment to discuss an 
urgent and impoitaiit public matter, namely, the action of the Governor 
in encroaching unconstitutionally on the course of non-official business by 
allowing it to be superseded by supplcmontaiy estimate when non-official 
l.usiness got proportionately very small allotment of days. 

The President hold that the motion in question was not in order. There 
■was nothing emergent. Discretion vested in the Governor in alloting 
business to have precedence and that discretion was exorcised. The 
motion was accordingly disallowed. 

Supplemeritary estimates wore considered next. One of the new demands 
presented related to settlement ai.d it was only of a ron-contenliou.s 
l atnre. During the Budget discussion the demand about settlement wa.s 
rejected by the council and so presentation of demand as supplementary 
relating to the same subicot-niatter was objected to by some members, 
Plowever after' icdutioit by more than three lakhs the sirpplementaiy demands 
were voted. There w ere 6 tioirofficial resolutions ai d as the major part of 
the time was taken up by riucstions and official business, only one 
3'e.<.o]utioij could be considered. The following resolution wa.s passed: 
“ That this Council vccommei.ds to the Government that an Ayurvedic 
iii.d Unaiii College be established iu these provinces at an early date.” 

The Council -was then declared prortsgued and adjourned 
sine die. 
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Chief Events—Mad. 


5 tVt. 24 

7 Fell) 24 
9 Feb 24 

4 Mai 24 

J7 Mai 24 

22 Mar 24 
24 Mai 24 

29 Mar 24 

1 Apr. 14 

2 Apr ’24 

S Ap, ’24 


First sitting ot tiie Couiici!—Adjotiiiimeat motion ou the Fhiet Ministei’' 
whip carrieil. 

Mailras Iii'igation Hill iliscuBsed. 

Mr. .Ktsava I'illai’B motion 1o Btopi regrouping of village.^ passed iigaiust 
Government after heated debate. 

Adjouniment inotiou on the control of iippointinent by Goveniiiu-ut 
tallied out after a hot debate. 

I'reBiilent announced receipt of a message from H. F. the Governor 
recommending his own amendments to the Hindu Heiigious Fndow- 
nients Bill passed in April 1923. 

<Tianl for Ministers’ salaries etc., passed by amendments being guillotined 
by lapse of time. 

rmeresting inroimation was elicited as to tbe work done by an 1. K. ."s, 
man wiio delivered IS hotirB lecture in a year—Motion for Sipaiaiion 
of .ludicial and Executive functions cari icd against Government. 

Adjittinmeut motion for gagging the Mirasdars’conference at Mayavaiani 
liy tiie Hist. Magistrate discussed and then withdrawn—Madras 
I.and Itevenue Bill thrown out. 

Motion condimning the Swaraya paper of Madias in impugning tin- 
impartiality of the 1‘resident riiscussed—Official bills passed. 

Hindu Religious Endownient Bill as amended by Govcrnoi evokei! 
strong eriticism by non-officials but was eventually passed by the 
House next day, 

Non offieia! Heiolut ious passed—t'onneii piorogutd by Governoi. 




Madras Legislative Council 

After its December session the 2nd Reformed Madras Legislative 
(ionnci! resumed its sitt ngs on FEBRUARY 5th. The Hon. Dewan 
Bahadur L D, Swamikannu Pillai took the Chair as the ne^v President. 

The House was about; to proceed with the business of the day 
when Mr. S. Slatyamurti rising to a point of order observed that this 
nreeting wa.s not properly convened, his reason was that the meeting 
was first announced to be held on 28th January. Three days before 
that date the original intimation was cancelled and a fresh announcement 
was made to the efiect that the House would meet on that day (5th). 

The President ruled that it was properly held. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan then rose with another point of order. 
He stated that the non-official members had not been given the number 
cf days they were entitled to for transacting their business. 

At question lime an inifortuiiale turn Ciuia last in the matter of the 
Reddy-Pangal controversy which was a blot on the public life of the pro¬ 
vince. Mr. Swumi Venkatachalam Chetty moved an adjournment of the 
House to consider an urgent matter of public importance, viz , the 
issue of a whip by' the Hon. the Chief Minister in connection with the 
" No-Confidence ’ motion of Mr. C. K. Reddy made in November last. 
The President then asked the opinion of the House whether it gave 
leave to the motion bring made. The President allowed the motion and 
announced that it would be taken up at 4 p. M. A question of taking dis¬ 
ciplinary action on the SWARAJYA paper for attacking the President was 
next raised but the matter was postponed. 

Supplementary Grants were then taken up. 

A grant of an additional sum of Rs. 31,000 under Irrigation for 
repairs to minor irrigation works was made as also an additional sum 
of Rs. 1,260 for the additional Sessions Court, Coimbatore. 

An additional sum of Rs. 72,000 as grants in aid to local bodies 
for the maintenance of trunk roads was then granted. 

The TUTICORIN PORT TRUST BILL as amended by the Select 
Committee was nt.xt considered and several clauses were agreed to till the 
8th. clause on disfiualification of persons to bo appointed to the Board was 
reached. The discussion that fol'owed on the sections of the bill evoked a 
good deal of racial bias as the Hon. Sir Charles Todhunter opposed and 
the con-official members urged election of Indians on the board. An 
amendment that either the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman should be an 
Indian was ptassed by defeating Governmen*- by 42 to 30 voles. Another 
amendment to exclude Colonial Briti^her.s from the board was made as 
retaliation upon the South Africans and tlie Kenya Whites. 

At this stage Mr. Chetty’s adjournment motion to consider the 
Chief Minister’s whip issued in connection with the no-confidence motion 
of Mr. C, R. Reddy in November last was taken up and a long and 
animated debate followed. The matter arose in this way ; in November 
last Mr. C. U, Reddy had tabled a resolution of “ no-confidence ” on 
the Ministers, On this the Chief-Minister, the Raja of Panagnl. issued 
a Government whip to all nominated and other members that they 
sliould vote for the Ministers. Subsequently when questioned about it 
the Hon. Sir Chailes Todhunter denied any knowledge and opined that 
nominated members were not bound to vote one way or the other, 
certainly not for Government. Thus the Chief Minister was guil.y of 

Cl (a) 
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violating confidence and his conduct was inconsistent with the dignity of 
the Ho ise. The debate that followed showed the bitterness of communal 
and party feeling in the Council. Mr. Thanikachalam Chetty made 
strong personal reflections on several members who opposed the Ministers. 
Messis. Satyamurti, C. R. Reddy, Sir A. P. Patro, and the Raja of 
Panagal were the chief speakers. The motion was eventually talked out. 

On FEBRUARY Oth the “dirty linen” of the Reddy—Panagal 
correspondence again came up in question time and the supplementary 
questions revealed that Mr. C. R. Reddy had asked the Raja to have 

the Presidentship of the Council and the Vice-Chaocellorsbip of the 

University. Discussion on the previous day’s amendment on the PORT 
TRUST BILL WiS then taken up and again adjourned to the next day. 
The Hon. Mr. C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar then moved the Madras IRRIGA- 
ITON BILL. Several amendments were moved to have the bill postponed 
for six months to one month but were negatived. 

On FEBRUARY 7TH the Port 1 rust Bill was taken up and the 
amendment for the exclusion of Colonial Britishers from the board was 
carried against Govt. The Irrigation Bill was next taken up. The 
strongest opponent of the measure proved to be Sir K. V. Reddi who 

pointed out some of the glaring defects in the project, such as the 

forcing of labour, taking possession of land which did not belong to 
Govt. etc. The bill was eventually referred to a select committee. 

On FEBRUARY 8th there was an unprecedented number of que.s- 
tions and answers which occupied mote than hours. A supplementary 
grant was then taken up and voted. This was a non-official day and 
Mr. Satyaraurti objected to official business being taken up. The 
President promised to give ample time for non-official business. Tlu; 
supplementary demand was one which had been rejected by the House 
in March last, viz. Rs. 17,200 for the special pay to Deputy Collectcis 
employed in settlement work. Govt, slated 'b it a sort of lialf-promi'e 
had been made to these officers and so ihe giant was pa.ssed 

Non-official business was then taken up ar*d Mr. P. Paddiraju’s 
motion recommending cance'lation of the Government notification for 
levying a fee on certain lands in the Kistna District to bo included in 
the ayacut registers sliould be cancelled, was proposed and carried. 

Uewan Bahadur P. Resava Pillai moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government that further grouping of vil!age.s m’ght be lorthwith 
stopped. After discussion the Law Memoer suggested an amendment ; 

“That this Comicd lecoinmeud t to the Governmeat that the policy 
of regrouping of villages be discontinue 1 both in the raijatwari and 
Zamitidari villages and that the villages amalgamated during the last 
two years be divided into their origina units, and that ihe village 
officers who were removed consequent r.n such amalgamation be restored 
to their offices." ihe complaint was that Govt, was saving money by 
reducing the chowkidars and subordinate village officers and for this 
was breaking up village unity. After a long debate in which Govern¬ 
ment strongly opposed the measure, the resolution was carried. 

Mr. Abbas Aii moved a resolution that ui future persons aged 60 
years or above be not appointed to or continued in the office ol Public 
Prosecutor. It was finally withdrawn on the Law Member giving an 
assurance that he would consider the matter. 

Mr. B, Mababale Hegde moved a resolution for the remission of 
assessment to the ex'ent of two-thirds on all wet lands yielding second 
crop whereon the first crop was destroyed by floods It was, htwever, 
withdrawn on Govt, assuring to look into ihe matter. 

The Council then adjourned till the 4th MARCH. 

On MARCH 4th Sir Charles Todhunter presented the Budget. 
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The following is a summary of the Ji’inauce Meinbev’s statemeut : — 

The Huiieet I'o; lii2t-25 sliows a total revenue of Us. 1,075 lakhs and provides 

for a total e.tpen liture oE Hs. 1,000 lakhs, leaving a surplus of fi , 1,5 lakhs wliicli 

will bi utilised to,yards ptymtat of the Oovera-nint of India’s short, term lorns. 
Tliere is neither i tcrease nor deereasr of ta^atiou. The closing b.alan 30 is a small 
sum of Us. 14 lakhs, representiriif the amount at credit of the famine insuranc! fund. 

The Budget contains a lump provision of Rs. 7 lakhs tor grants to University 

and tor famine and Hood c'largjs which have not yet been cBtiinatei, though it is 

likely that the piavision will l>e far c.Kcoeded. Tlie Budget provides for "various 
minor new schemas represL-nling o.’dinary expansion of the working - of several 
departments. 

The only imiiortant seheme is tlie long postponed bifiii-catiou of the Kdstna 
District. Provieion has been made tor various buildings conrijoled with the ordinary 
ailmiiiLstratioii by I nanrung from loan money works c,).stiug halt ,a lakh and more, 
I’rovision made for thh purpose in 1924-25 is about lls. S l.akhs. 

There lias been a steady, tliough smaU, increase in expmditure in Transferred 
Deiiaitmeuls, the p.irceutago having risni from 112 in 1911-22 to 93 in 1921-25. 

Heavy eontribiitions to the Central (lovermnent to the' tune of Rs. 348 lakhs 
representing more t ban one iiftli of the total revenuo of Madras, has retarded the 
progre.ss of adminifct ralion in various ilireotions such as mass education. 

The I'ciui^siou ttf contributions l>y Rs, 80 laklis now under discussion in tlie 
Legislative A^scmldy will go soinewliat lowiirds accelci'ating the progress of the 
Presidency. ICvcii then Madr.as witli a population of 42 millions will be bar 
behind her sister presidency of Rombay with a population of 19 millionB. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishna Uao moved an adjournment to dis¬ 
cuss the question of distribution of patronage and the control of 
the Services. Ttie point stressed by the mover was that recently 
it had come out that the Ministers had no free hand at all 
in the matter of patronage and appointments, that they had 
become assirnilaied into the reserved half of tlie Government. The Govt, 
brought in a very old despatch of the Court of Directors ol the days of the 
Company relying upon some saving clauses in the Government of India 
Act. The question of divisions of functions, the devolution rules, 
the control of the services etc. were brought in and instances were 
cited during the long debate of cases where the Ministers had been 
reduced to a nonentity and appointment in their tlepartments had 
been made by supersession. The motion however was talked out. 

On MARCH 6th the general discussion of the budget which 
lasted for 3 days was opened. The voting of grants was taken up 
on the i/tli March and continued till the 2gth. Altogether 45 non- 
officia’s spoke on the general discussion and the general grounds Of 
complaint were about education and irrigation. The provincial contribution 
and the Salt Tax also had the'r usual share. 

On M.ARCH 17th the Hon the President announced receipt of a 
message from H. E. the Governor in respect of the Madras Hindu 
Religious Endowments Bill which was passed at the meeting of the 
last Council in April 1923. 

Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar rose to a point of order and en- 
<]uired wliether the remitting ot the Bill back to the Council was 
in order Mr. C. R, Reddy also raised a point of order as to whe'.her it was 
in order to remit: the Bill to a new Council. These points were postponed. 

Motions on the Budget for 1924-23 were then taken up. The first 
demand was for Land Revenue. A number of motions for reduction 
or omisiion of allotments for executive subordinates, fixed travelling 
allowance, establishment for prepa iiig statistics etc,, were moved and 
explanations having bein fu:nisticd b Government, they were withdrawn. 

Rao Bahadi r A. S. Krishna Rao moved the omission of the allot¬ 
ment of Rs. 97,6.11 to the B ard of Revenue - Fi. ancial Cemmi sioncr and 
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estabUsliments. The object of the motion was to recommend the abolition 
of the Board of Revenue. This was carried against Govt, by 49 to 33. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti at this stage moved an adjournment of the 

House to consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, viz., 
the sending of a te'egram by some members of the Council to the 

Government of India supporting the maintenance of the Salt Duty at 
Rs. 2 per maund if the Provincial contribution from Madras was to 
be reduced. After some discussion the President ruled it out of order. 

The time limit for the Land Revenue demand having been reached 
by the long discussion Some So motions for reduction lapsed and the 
House then voted tile whole of Rs. 220,94 lakhs minus Rs. 97,661 
disallowed on the ryth. 

The Excise grant of Rs. 24‘i3 lakhs was then taken up. Mr. C. 

V. Iyengar moved a cut of Rs. 15 ooo to abolish Assistant Commis- 

sionersbip. In the discussion that followed the excise policy was strongly 
attacked whereupon tlie Govt, member proposed to have the matter 
put to vote on a nominal cut of Rs, lOO. Mr. Iyengar consequently 
amended his motion, but after discussion the President asked him to 
withdraw the motion as the object, namely, of raising a discussion 
had been achieved. The whole excise demand was then granted by 63 to 2S. 

On MARCH 19th a long string of very important questions on the 
work of the cabinet, the .secret of appointments, and Rules etc. for 
these, made the proceedings very lively, as Government did not disclose 
cabinet secrets and gave only evasive answers. On the resumption of 
voting on grants the demand under Stamps was cut down by Rs. 1,000 
cn the motion of Mr. C. V. lyenear. There was a long debate on 
which the members attacked Government for having commercialised 
litigation an 1 finally Government was defeated by 63 to 23 votes in 
this cut. The Stamp demand le.ss Rs. 1,000 was then passed. The 
forest demand was then granted. 

On MARCH 20th c|u.stions elicited the information that Ministers 
were in the habit of roving about in their electoral tours at public 
expense. The demand under Registration was next taken up. Rai Bahadur 
Raras.imhachari moved for a cut of Re. 1 to raise a general discussion. 
The action of the Inspector General of Registration in dismissing 
people right and left and going over the country to canvass openly 
tor the Hon. Sir A. P. Patro was strongly condemned, but Sir A. P. 
Patro said that the statement was a lie. Eventually the motion as well 
as a few others were withdrawn and the total demand was passed. 
Similarly the demands under Irrigation were carried. 

On MARCH 22nd the Ministers’ salary grant came under the 
guillotine rule ami was jrassed without discussion owing to lapse of 
time. Mr. C. R. Reddy wanted to have this matter taken up but tbe 
House did not allow him and so he, followed by many members of 
the opposition, left the House, 

On MARCH 24 a large number of questions enlivened the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House. The power of Ministers to give efiect to reso¬ 
lutions, the indecent haste in convicting the Editor of the '“Congress" 
paper of sedition in one day’s trial, the scandalous way in which Prof. 
Smith of the Presidency College did his work, and various other matters 
Were discussed in interpellations. On the resumption of the budget the 
Lriw Mtmber made an announcement in respect of separation of 
ti) E.xccutivc and Judicial functions that the Govt, of India would 
c( rsider the question on an all-India basis, so the matter was further 
postponed. Several other grants were then passed. 



25 mar. '24I VOTING ON BUDGET GRANTS 48,4 

Od march 25 TH, on resumption of the budget grants, the ‘Gaols’ 
demand for Rs. 31-65 was moved by Sir Arthur Knapp. Mr. K. Uppi 
Sahab moved a cut ot 2 lakhs from the allotment of 13 lakhs for 
dietary charges, on the ground that the police quite unnecessarily and 
harassingly put a very large number of innocent people into prison. 
The reputation of the Indian Police on this matter is world-wide. 
The main objection was to the great number ot Moplah prisoners kept 
in jail. Mr. C. V. Iyengar proposed a cut of t lakh instead of 2. This 
was put and carried. Tue demand under Gaols was then agreed to. 

Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyac then presented the Police Budget— 
a demand of Rs. 158-1)2 lakhs. He made a long preparatory speech 
outlining his policy and promising various measures of public utility 
with a view to meet popular demands against police expenditure. Only 
a few minor cuts were proposed and withdrawn. 

On MARCH 26th Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar moved a 
reduction of 5 lakhs from tue Police budget. He said that Madras was 
spending more on Police than other provinces and less on Education. The 
motion was not accepted and the whole Police demand was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Satyaiaurti moved a nominal reduction ol Rs. loo from the 
provision ot Rs. 801 lakhs for “ Education Reserved” and in the course 
01 a long speech attacked the policy of the Gjvt. in maintaining 
separate European and Anglo-Indian Schools Alter discussion the motion 
was negatived by a huge majority. The demand under " Education 
Reserved" was then passed. 

Hon Sit A. P. Patro then moved the demand of Rs. 120*48 lakhs 
under ” Education Transferred.” A cut 01 Rs. 10,000 proposed by 
Mr. fharapau irom the grant to Acts College was withdrawn, as also 
a few minor cuts. The moit interesting part of the debate was where 
Mr. Satyamucti exposed the work or no-woik of an European Professor, 
one Mr. E. Smith, who drew his princely salary for lecturing about a 
dozed hours in the who'e year Th.s worthy Imperial Service-man had 
his whole time given to the European Govt, servants’ Association ! 
On the Minister promising to make enquiries the matter was dropped. 
Mr. A. R. Mulaliar then raised the question of the undesirability of 
miintainmg separate colleges for separate communities. Mr. C. R. Reddy 
strongly spoke in support of such institutions, and Dr. Natesa Mudaliar urged 
the starting of a Mahomedau College. The motion was in the end withdrawn. 

On MARCH 27TH at question time some diversion was created by the 
e.x Minister, Sir K. V Reddy, answering certain questions directed to the 
Education Minister, Some members questioned this procedure whereupon 
Sir Venkata sa d that since the present Minister was only 6 months in 
office. It was not fair to ask him as to what was doie before that. 
The President intervened and said that the ex-Mmister could reply to 
questions only when requested to do so by the incumbent in office. Mr. 
Venkataramana Iyengar asked questions regarding the Mirasdars' Conference 
which was to be held at Mayavaram on the 30th but was interfered with 
by the district authorities. The Law Member took all responsibility upon 
him elf but said that he mmt depend upon the "men on the spot.” 

Voting of grants was then resumed. Rao Bahadur A. K. Krishna 
Rao raised the question of the creation of an Andhra University which 
had long been hanging in the balance without Govt, doing anything 
in the matter. Sir A. P. Patro in reply assured the House that the 
Govt, was moving in the matter though slowly. He had asked the 
P. W. D. to make plans. The F nance Committee had resolved that as soon 
as relief came on the score of the Provincial Contribution, a sum would 
bi> kept apart for this new university. But at present there was no 
hope of any financial relief, but he promised to press the Finance Com- 
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mittce for funds. As a Government they were committed to the scheme 
On his own responsibility Sir Patio was getting a bill drafted 

The demand under “ Education ’’was thm passed without any reduction 

After lunch the Medical grant of Ks 53'15 lakhs was taken up. 
Mr. A. Rauganatha Mudaliar in moving for a cut of Ks 100 raised 
the question of indigenous systems of menicine which were being gro.ssly 
neglected by the Govt. The Hon'blc the Minister promised to bring 
in a supplementary bill lor this purpose aiter the cabinet had met 
and given its sanction. The mover, wished to ptess his motion 

for the purpose Ot strengthening the hands of the Slinister by giving 
him the backing of the House. The Minister, however, said that such 

backing would rather do harm to the project than strengthen his 

hands and consequently he was going to vote against the rnotion. 
Thereupon the mover withdrew his motion. Several minor cuts weie 
proposed which were not pres'-ed and finally the remaining items 
of the Medical demand were put to the House and passed. 

On MARCH ^sftli the Mirasdars' question was raised in the House. 
Mr, C. R. Reddy, the Raja of Ramnad and Mr. Satyamurti taking the 
lead. The latter moved an adjournment of the House to consider the, 
gagging order of the Distric Magistrate. Tanjore, which had (he effect 
of stopping the Mirasdais' conference by force, but he withdrew it on 
an a siirance given by the Law Member that he would see that right 
and justice was done. Sir Arthur Knapp then iniroriucsd the Madras 
Land Revenue Bill which proposed to ro*assess land at almost double 
the prevailing rates. Mr. T, V. Seshagin Ayer was heading an agitation 
outside the Council to throw out the bill. The Raja ot Kollengode 
supported the bill, but the majority of the leading Councillors opposed ir, 
including such men as Uewan Bahadur M. Krishnan .Nair, Sir K V. Kcddy 
and Me. Ramaswaniy Mudalier. Alter the whole day’s debate the bill was 
thrown out by a large majority, id votmg for and 68 against the bill. 

On MARCH 31st an excess grant of Rs 3,09,7)8 was demanded to 
regularise the expenditure chargeable to revenue incurred in 192.2-23 in 
excess of the grant voted in that year. This was agreed to, Rs. 30,000 for 
tour expenses in connection with file Govt, exodus to the hills was then de¬ 
manded and agreed to. Several small sums were then demanded as supplemen¬ 
tary grants which were Carried. The Raja of Panagal moved for a grant 
of Rs. 1,86,326 under the head Medical. I'his was carried, as also amotion 
for Rs, 20,000 to provide for expenditure on indigenous systems of medicine. 

This closed the Budget cliicussioii. Sir Charles Todhunter then read 
a communication from th.i Governor certifying the demand of Rs. 97,661 
under ‘‘General Administration—Secretariat Establishment,—Board ot 
Revenue” which had previously ’ocen rejected by the House. 

On APRIL ist, on the Council ic-assembling, the Hon. Sir M. 
Habibullah, who had so long been under deputation on the Lee Coni- 
missiou, resumed office as Revenue Member of the Govr. and look his 
seal as such in the Council. He was greeted with cheers from tlie 
whole House, a-, he was the most popular figure amongst the front- 
rank members. There were a large number of questions and some of 
them quite enlivened the oTiorwise dull proceedings. Large sums of 
money speiit by the Governor for his furniture and odds and ends 
formed the Subject matter of a long passage-at-anns between the Home 
3 Iember and Mr, Sat3'amiirti. 

Rao Bahadur Etliitajuia Naidu next moved his resolution that the House 
strongly disapproved of the action of the s\var,ijya paper ia impugning ti e 
impartiality ol the Presideut of the Council. 1 hern was a heated debate on 
this UKuioa wiiicfi ivas finally withdrawn at the request of Mie Law Member. 
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Dewan Baliadur M. Krishnau Nair then brought in hia Malabar 
Tenancy Bill which was put to tue House and carried. Sir Arthur 
Knapp then introduced a bill to amend the Madias Children Act 1920 
and at the eame sitting the bill was passed into law. Mr. C. P. 
Uamaswaini Aiyar then moved the Madras Pilferage Prevention Bill, 
which, after a little opposit on, w.is carried by a itiajoiily. 'the Bill 
was ihen referred to a select comrnitteo. 

On Ai’RiL 2nd the President took up tuc Madras Hindu Religious 
Itndowinent Bill ior cousideratioo according to the message ol the Goven or 
received on the previous day. This was a Ihll passes by the last 
Council and al er having passed through various stages wai now with 
the Governor waiting 1 is assent to become law ; the Governor iiad 
however suggested ccruiin amecdinents as a condiiiou precedent to li s 
assent being given, Now these ameudaients were b.fore the House. Several 
points of order were raised questioning the legality oi the Gov.rnor’s action 
but the President said that it was hir. duty to execute the message. 
He moved the hist amcndmcvit as ii.oposeJ by the ciDveriior, wlien the 
Raja of iTamn.id moved that the Consideration ol the bill be adjourne.l 
ior a year. He was supported by the Raja of Chadapalli an i Messt Krishn.* 
Kao, C. R. Reddy, and others. The strongest coustitulioual objection was 
taken ol the raethoil pursued by ihe GoVi iiior remitting a Bil: from one 
Council which was dissolved to anoiiie. which then cams into existence. 

On the s de ol Gover. merit, the amendment was strongly opposed 
by the Law Member and the Advocate General, and finally was defeated 
by 1(0 to do. Discussion then turned on what should be done with 
the new amendments proposed by the members. The Advocate General 
wanted the presid nt to vote tuein all out of order save and except 
the Governor's amendments. On this point there was much discussioti 
which were not concluded when the House rose. 

On APRIL 3r<l the Pre ideiit gave hi. luhu.' on the several points 
of order raised on the last day's debate 011 the Governor's amendments 
to the Religious Kndowments ihlL Ho said that ou the day when the 
House passed the bill (m the last Council it exhausted its right to 
move amendments and the Governor’s am. iidnients were in the nauiro 
of alterations pioposed by him could not bo conutet-amended. He 
therefore ruled all the other amendments as out of order whereupon a 
number of opposition members loft the House in protect. The Governor's 
amendments were then placed before the House one by one and passed. 
At one stage Si: K, V. KeJdy and Mr. Kcislinan Nan again raised their 
voice of protest and several more members left the House, but finaby 
all the amendments were carried through, the remaining opposition 
members taking no part iu the proceedings. 

On the House re-assembling after luucU non-official resolutions were 
taken up. Mr, K. V. Reddy moved that the Ghat Thalayaris who had 
been removed in pursuance of the retreuchnient scheme be re-instated. 
'This was agreed to. Mr. Abbas Ali moved that all the Moplah 
prisoners, otlier than actual murderers etc., of the last reb.Tlion ba 
released. He compared the Moplahs to a belligerent force and ho said 
that the only decent thing after peace had been established was to 
set th.in free. 'The motion was earned. Government, opposing. iVlr, K. l\ 
riiampan then moved that the assessment ou second crops in places 
iiLctcd by the recent drought in .Malabar be remitted. On .Sir M. 
Ilabibrillah oppc.siag it ou behalf of Govomment ou the ground that 
.ill po-sibhi ccncession had alrcarly been given, the mover witliilrew the 
motion. This closed ilio business of the Couiieil for the Maicli .Session. 

H. E. the Go'.'ernoi tueii came and de.;laiei the Council prorogued in 
si cat sptecii in .vhicli he took leave ol the C.'ouucil b.dor i i-eiirement. 



B. & O. Legislative Council 

Tbe first meeting of the second B. & O. Legislative Council took 
place on Tuesday the f^th January, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Khwaia Mphairad Nur presiding. There was a full attendance of members, 
H. E. the Governor inaugurated the new Council in a short speech. 

The Council met next on Wednesday, the i6th January to elect a 
Deputy President tor the Council and non-official members on the Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts. On votes being taken Chowdbury Bhagwat 
Prasad Samant Rai Mahapatra was elected as the Deputy-President. 

On FEBRUARY 12th, the first business day, the Council met for 
non-official resolutions. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Md. 
Yunus recommending tbe publication of the Council proceedings in the 
vernaculars. The mover urged that such a step would serve to educate 
the electors and keep them in touch with what their representatives, 
were doing in the Council. The motion was carried. Govt, opposing. 
Mr. Yunus moved another resolution suggesting the creation of a 
department for the management of endowed estates. He said that it was in 
the intere-ts of the public at large that such a department should be created. 
Mr. Mubarak AH moved an amendment to the resolution that early effect 
be given to the Mussulman Wakf Act 1923 which was accepted by the 
House and carried. 

After lunch Mr. Mubarak All’s resolution regarding the re-opening 
of the Saran canal was discu.ssed. The mover said that the extension of 
the canal would offer facilities to the agriculturists for irrigation purposes. 
The motion was finally carried by 33 against 12 votes, Govt, opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 13th Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinba moved the 
following resolution :— 

This Council recommends to the Government—(a) that the report ot 
the committee on the separation of executive and judicial functions be 
forthwith published for eliciting public opinion and criticism ; (b) ihat the 

Government do publish their final conclusions after considering those 
opinions aud criticisms within a period of three months from the date ol 
the said report ; and (c) that the Govt, do make provision in their budget 
for 1924-25 lor a sum approximately sufficient to enable them to carry 
.Mit during the course of tbe next financial year the recommendations made 
in tbe said report. 

After a long debate the resolution was split up into three parts and put 
to vote separately. The first clause was carried. The second clause was 
pressed to a division and carried by 46 to 19. The third part was then 
put and lost by 28 against 34. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath moved that an Ayurvedic College be 
established in the province. In proposing the resolution, he said, people- 
all over India were insi ting on the establishment of an Ayurvedic College. 
Allopathic Colleges were many but no Ayuivedic College organised on 
scientific basis existed, Moulvi Mobarak All suggested ao amendment for 
teaching Tibbi along with Ayurveda. After a long debate and on the 
assurance of the Ministers that the matter will be enquired into by them, 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

On FEBRUARY 14th Supplementary Demands were taken up. 
I'lr. W. S. Bremner moved that the Council do assent to the sup- 
pementary grant of Rs. 57,400 under head Irrigation, Navigation 
etc. He said that the Dehri weir was severely damaged duimg the 
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high floods in August last. After having explained the nature of the damage, 
he said that it was necessary to repair these damages to bring the bone 
Canal into eflicient state of worlriiig. The total amount would be 2 lacs 
25 thousand rupees, of which i lac would be spent this year. It had been 
managed to secure Rs. 42,600 by re-appropriation by strict economy. 
For the balance of Rs. 57,400 a supplementary demand had been put 
forward. Put to the vote the motion was carried, 

A grant of Rs. 26,000 under head 'other than revenue expenditure 
financed from ordinary revenue.’ was also carried. 

The Hon’b'e Sir Muhammad Fakhruddin moved that tho Council do 
assent to a supplementary grant ol Rs. 2,100 for the "Purchase of Moghul 
Coins for the Patna Museum.” The motion was put to the vote and carried. 
Also a supplementary grant of Rs 44,523 for " Grants to local bodies 
for primary education—-Recurring" was agreed to. He also moved for a 
supplementary grant of Rs. 3.00,000 under head "Loans under the 
Co-operative Societ'es Act.' This was agreed to. 

The B. & O. Budget. 

On FEBRUARA' 15th the Budget was presented by the Finance 
Member, the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha. When the budget for the current 
financial year was passed last March, be expected an opening balance 
of one ctore twenty-two lakhs and thirty-nine thousand, a revenue 
of five croies thirteen lakhs and thirty-three thousand, an expendi¬ 
ture (dcbiiable lo revenue) of five trores nine lakhs and eighty- 
eight thoufaiid, and a closing balance of one croie twinty-six lakhs- 
and ninety-six thousand. The actual results showed an alteration cn the right 
side in all these items. The opening balance was one crore fcrty-lhree lakhs- 
and twenty eight thousand (namely an excess of twenty-lakhs eighty-nine 
thousand), the revenue was estimated at five crores twenty-seven lakhs 
and fifty-one thousand (namely an excess of fourteen lakhs eighteen 
thousand) and tho expenditure (debitable to revenue) was estimated at four 
crores ninety-two lakhs and ibirty-nine thousand (namely seventeen lakhs 
foity-nine thousand less than estimated), with the residt that he expected 
to cios. the year w'Uli a balance ol one crore sixty-five lakhs and five thousand. 

l or the nc.ot financial year he anticipated a lurther increase of revenue 
to five cri res thiriy-lour lakhs and forty-two Ihoiisand—that is, an excess of 
six lakhs ninetj-ono thousand over that of the current year. This estimate 
might have, however, to be modified, if the results of the excise settlements 
cliw not come up to expectations, and possibly that for stamps also may have 
to be reduced, as since the last few months there had been a falling off 
ueder this head . 

Tuiiiiiig to expenditure, hesricl; 'the estimated amount required for next 
3’e;n (exclusive oi new scbimi .'-) was tour crores ninety-enr lakhs and thirty 
ihiee thousand, almost cxactlv coo lakh Ict.s than our estimated r-xjiendituie 
thi- tea!. Ihe total ultimate cost of the ni'W srI eines piit forward was 
tw’eOi C lakhs yn.t thu ly thousand recuning and thinv -five lakhs fortv-two 
tjiuutand- non-itcuriiiig, 'J'hc closing balance at tin- end ot tc)2,)-23 was 
{)i;l at one crore seventy-nine lakhs and filty-eight thousand, 

iiie main outiru.s cd the budget are ctiaracteiised liy the fimiliar 
Itatiiie'S of diiqjropoitioiiately more exp.nditiiie over the I’olice, llie 
Jaii:-. Justice etc and. ever so much less, c.impataievely speakmg, on 
liducation, Pul lie Hialtli, Mcd'cal and Industiics, The-re was provision 
foi Rs. 17,8;, 000 lor Jails, 82,81 oro for I'olice and 36,05,000 tor 
Jei-iice, an c.xpeiulitnrc ol ti8,2eC(io for I'idiicalion, 20,89,000 for 
R'e'dical, 9,00,000 for Public Health and but 7,55 ooo for Industries, 
4>75, 00 for I rimary education, 3 lakhs for capital expenditure on 
medical buildings in rural areas and 2 lakhs for recurring grant to 
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District Boards for medical relief. The industries Budget showed an 
increase of 1,35,000 over the revised amount and this comprised 74,000 for 
converting the Behar School of Engineering into a College and 30,000 
for Orissa Engineering school, thus making up a total of 2,04,000 
against the current estimate of 1,76,000 for the two schools taken 
together. Two other notable provisions are 71.000 for the Cottage 
Industries Institute and 50.000 for the Tirhut Technical Institute. 

On FEBRUARY i8ih non-official resolutions were further taken up. 
Mr. Dull! Manki moved; ‘ This Council recommends to the Government that 

people be permitted to take for fuel sabai grass and home materials free 
of chargi from the protected forests in the district of Singbhum.' There 
wore 3 amendments to the resolution which were all declared out of 
order. The motion was carried. Govt, nut opposing. 

The resolution of Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinha urging the 
appointment of a Standing Committee consisting of officials and non-officials 
for the next three years to devise measures and take such timely action 
as may be necessary lor the prevention of further recurrence of the floods 
in the rivers Ganges and tlie Sone in the district of Sbahabad which was 
afterwards amended with the addition of tlie districts of Biiagalpur and 
Monghyr aud Palumau aa well was passed, iospite of Government opposition. 

On FEBRUAKY rgth a heated debate took place on the introduction 
of the Charka in Schools. Bahu Nilkantha Chatterjee moved:—“ This Council 
recommends to the Govcrniueni; that in all public fchools arrangements be 
made for teaching boys and gii ill above the age often the art of spinning 
by'* Cliarka." He said that the majority of Indians did not know what 
were called two tneal s a day. .^cc <n!ing to an official statement the average 
income of an Indian was Iti. 2-3 a month. This terrible poverty of the peofle 
could to a very great extent be mitigated by the introduction of Charka. 

Pandit Godawaris Misra supported the resolution. This was a subject, 
he said, which slianld have been given con.sideration by Government long 
before. The spinning whiv.l, which was introduced in this country in 
accordanc.i with the Congress lesolnliou and which had become very 
popirar would Viave succeed.-1 Vv'e'i had not unneccssaiy interference 
Come from the Police at (lie t.i tigili-in of '.he Govt. 

Babu Gaiie-ili Ontt Si-J.g'i (,pp.ai.iiig tlie raoldin asked why t'liere should 
be compulsion when ilioi'e w.u g.-ncral t.iik of fteedom wv'orj'wiiere 
to-day. Let tho-e who want to learn do so by aM mean.s. He a.sked 
what they were going to do in case of 42 l.ikhs of lioys of scliooi-goiog age. 
How m.tny. lie asked, v.' Ui \ve:o supporiiiig the resolution were spin ang 
Chaikha thcm iftlve-i ? Why o ni not they go about in vill.igus itutl ask people 
to lake to it? They ha -1 failed ihe-c and tiiey had come to the Couiicil 
and were asking Govotntnent to do it I 

Sir Mnhamm.id Fakhmidin raid tint he porsmaily was a great 
believer in Chaikha. But they had to See if Cliarkha could bs-placed on 
an economic basts. j.I-e is.s ed circulars soinctim-.* back to Regisirar.s of 
Co-opcr.itive Soeietie. l » supply Ciiarkha to pardan isltin l.vdies, incapacitap'd 
people and p.nor HgiiciiUiirisi.s .vlio wanted it. Thus Government was not 
against it. He pleaded spnuiing being made an optional subject for b -ya 
and compulsory for girls, it the losohilion was thus amended and if it 
was laid down that the boys shoui l bring cotton themselves, he would 
have no objection to acci piiiig tlie resolution. After a long debate the 
motion wa.s put to the vote and carried liy 37 to 26 votc.-i. 

On FEBRUARY -21st & '220d there was a gene nl discussion on the 
Budget which was strongly attacked by most of the Indian members 
for the exhorbitant Police expenditure am the sapping of the vitality 
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of the people by the Excise and Sump policy of the G.ivt The 
Vices of the people were being encouraged for the purpose of revenue, so 
said Babus Anaiit Prasad. J, C, Bhattacharya, Mr. Rajcndra Miara ; the 
laKcralso attacking the C. I. D. strongly. Messrs Ramnaravan Misr i and 
Mahapatra urged lor more money ior Orissa. M'-. Jaleswar Prasad 
spoke against the increase in the pay of high .oflSoials and :?>.• c ist of 
administration doubling in (he last four years. Mr. .M. S Das, late 
Miiiistor, .str.jngly attacked the position of Miu stirs, they were mer.‘ 
lot>kfcr.s-oii witti 00 power to do any good to t le p“op' '. Thev were 
like men ra.trriel to widows and saildlctl with )-.;;>ns ! They were 
eiiciimberscl with many stop-sons, silting behind |ii >m ii 'to '’ffijial 

bench s an i gt ing by the name ol their h. uivuii.s! .le c.ovt 

incmbrrs then n plied, .supporting their standpoint in their usual way. 

On ’Vf.MiCH 5th, on tlio Council re-assemblnig, Ui-u-cdEcia! business 
was taken ip. Tho.rc was a very nieagiu attendance, only some 55 
menibe'S out of 105 at'ending, majority being the Govt, memhersard 
tbiir ■ upporl-.-rs. im.pitc of tliis a resolution by .Mr, Nilkantlia Chattc'ji 
who '.iicvc.l tor the rolease of all p>!itical ]> isoiii’V.s n' ih; 

t«as ouri-,i(l by a m ij oity. A he.itcd le f I'cwe'.l 11 .vliidt ktr. 

Riij.o'.dh.'ui hhi'.gij. Pr G >da\v.iiis Mb.i i, R ii U iltiidM' Dv’; ,' . r' 1, 

Jimui Sin, Mr, Srinaraya ' Sahay, liibii Jale.shw.ir Prasad s-ic.l >. •, 

look in support o( the resolution. The iioii. Mr. Me’hier^oi in 

;.>pj>,j: ig lin motion on iu-lialf of (Jovt. nude a seurriloin .-p-.-ccU 
■f.v )i.ki.ig Pt Gopabliaiulu Das which was high!> res. oedby iho Conncil. 
Ev;-!ituallv lilt UK. lion w.is adopted. 

B.thu Hliuv;..nesnwari Prasad .' 1 and.il ihcn ritoved :—' TIsis Council 
rcconmiends to tlie tjoveratnont tlmi ilte I'.our' Pees Act Vil ot ifiyo 
as ainetided by he liihar uud Ooks.i Court. Poe.s (Amendment) Act 
19 2 be ftirih r aiiiinded ssi as to lix a lua.xinaoi iunit ol Its. -.ooo/* 
levi.iblo as a.l-v,il Item fees uo iiisti luion ol su ts.” 

Tile iiiolioa was put to v itc uiul rtbuiieo in .ipiaaiy ' f division. 

With the CAsiing vo'.j of t ie P.c> 'eiii Uic in nion >1, .s. g.iavcJ. 

Votes on Budget Grants 

(.in MAKCll (.ill the budget oemands we.c d:scus-=icl item by item 
and v(j(cd upon, 'll c IJou. .Mr. If McPJurcon nr-,!, moved that tho 
Conuc'l do aits-.iii t(j tiie ilcniand of Rs. 20,50,09.1! iinJei tiie iiead 
"T.and R V. iiuc.’' 

I>ib‘i Cur Si'.liay l.al moved that the provision of Rs. S5.200 for 
" Kaau igo esiabli imirut ' lie omitted. Tho mover urged that Kanungoes 
were not r.?dlly r.qnircd and they were e.igugod it, tlisei.argitig duties 
other than their ova and for which they did not exist. Tne Hon. 
Mr. MePtivr.son <ipp.isirig tire motion said that the mover lud fol¬ 
lowed a wrong course in asking the Council lor the total i bolifion 
of i.he Kinuiigocs. The K.inungoos were doing quilo uSufiil w,>,;vaiidit 
was not jsossible to diiipensc with their services. Uiliiua'ieiy ihe molion 
was put 10 the voie and carried by 28 agamst 25 vote.;. 

some other inotious for reduction haii been witn.it.iw.i, the lu.>.d 
dem io'l of Rs, n),6o S08 was voted by the Council im ier I i i i !< 

The Hon. Mr. (ilanosh Dutta Singh the* moved ;—“ fh.' council do assent 
to the .icmand oi Rs. jo,38,9',o under tire head IJxcis-.' ■' 

Idis. us.sioii on the motion of Baba Jagabandhu S.;i.'ii for ‘miscellanpeus 
contingencies’ Ire reduced by Rs. 20,150 conimeiiec.i w. rii ine .oiiiicil 
adjourned. 

Oil MARCH 7lh the debate on B.ibu Jagabandhu Si.igh’s motion that 
the item of Rs, 29,511 ior “Miscetlaneous cnutiagoncies” under the 
head ‘ Excise ’ be reduced by Rs. 20,150 was then roiiumed. 
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Babu Godawaris Mista supporting the motion said that theie were 
already facilities for the excise officers to tour in the districts and there 
was 110 lu cesaity for a steam launch. The motion was ultimately negatived 
without a division. Then came the main cut. 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen moved that the demand under the head 
‘Excise’ bo reduced by -Rs. 10,000,000. The mover criticised the excise 
policy oi the Government and had not concluded when the House 
ros :■ 

On MARCH 8th the Council held a short sitting. The Hon. Mr. Ganesh 
Datta Singh, after formally introducing the Bihar and Orissa Aerial Ropeways 
Bill, 19J4, moved that the B 11 be referred to a select committee. The 
object of the Bill was to authorise, facilitate and regulate the construction 
and working of aerial ropeways in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Hon. Mr. Sinlia next moved for leave to introduce the Bihar 
and Orissa Local Fund Audit Bill, 1924, and that it be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. The motions were adopted 
by the House. The t bject of the Bill was to provide for and regulate 
the audit of local funds in Bihar and Orissa. 

On MARCH loth the Excise demand was next taken up. Pts. Rajendra 
Misra, Shivashanker Jha, Monl. Umid Ali and others spoke in support 
of Mr. Sen’.s iiioiiou and strongly attacked the Excise policy of the Govt. 

Mr. M, S Das, who launched a fierce attack, said, could any one maintain 
that licjuor shops were good agencies to elevate human nature ? It was said 
that lb(. surest method to stop the evil was to increase the cost and thus place 
liquor beyond the reach of the poor. Could Govt, show one instance of good 
ever cominc, out of a policy of taking money from the people for indu'gence 
in a bad habit on their part ? Tbo icmedy was to recast tbe policy. If they 
could not find means to make up for the deficiency in revenue, they must 
leduce the cost of tbe administration. Could such a system of administra¬ 
tion command the admiration of humanity ? Could not a Government, 
which lost crort-H to stop an evil habit of the Chinese, find means to do 
the same in rcg.ard to this country ? He would lik' to know how 
Government members would feel if the price of whisky was increased to 
Rs. 50 a bottle ! The whole deparlment should be manned by sympathetic 
Indians, 11 could not do to have an Engl.shman for the Excise Commis¬ 
sioner. He appealed to non-officials to take things in their own hands and 
not trust those for reform who believed in pegs! 

R:i Boliadur Dwarka Nath said Mr. Das’s speech should open the 
eyes of Uie Goveniiucnt;, Mr. McPherson, said the speaker, had drawn 
attention 111(0 'he hiso.Ty of drink in the country to show that drui.ktuuess 
was eoir.n)'in in Btngal in prc-Biili.sU day.s. Was he ru a position to say 
that people 011 accfiunt <'f cxii.. pcjliC 5 ' were more temperate and more 
sober now ? Could he "ive figiucs t' substantiate it ? From carlie.st times 
the excise policy h;.il lieen indicred by our best men, including men like Mr. 
Gokliale, and the kCe Mr Cane Mi Cane bad shown that drinikenner-s hart 
been irn reu-ed as a lesul! f>f tbe excise aduiinistration. Ti inperance was 
not the guirtmg rnotiv, of (he Govt bn ( (o se'iure the maxiinun ];os- 
8 ble revenue. TeUiperrineo was not the watclr-rad but n vi ma'! Was it 
not a'fact (hat olfii ia s I'irt their verv best to Irustraie the activits of the 
Non-cO'Operat<irs ? Drastic iiiea-ures were necessary but not tinkering. 
Dirt lliey really practice the policy cl minirnuni consumption ? Govt rn- 
nieut hart been weighed in the ba'auce and found wanting. The speaker 
tiuphaaiFel th;tt Mini,sters were not bo niiicb to blame. It was the .sy.stem 
of ihings, the policy, that bad aUvay.s been followed by the British Govern- 
ni et, The motion was however ultimately lost by 23 to 35 votes. 
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On MARCH iith the Council agreed to the demands of Rs. 3,39100 
under head ’Stampi,’ moved by Mr, Tanne'". 

Forests. 

The Hon. Mr. McPherson then moved that the Council do assent 
to the demand of Rs. 7,04,525 under head ‘Forests.’ Babu Krishna 
Baliava Sahai moved that the demand under this head be reduced by Rs. loo. 
Mr, Sahai tried to make out a case that our Forests which we made 
to serve Imperial purposes by supplying timber to the Navy in bygone 
days are now held for the benefit of the European Tea Planters,. 
Mr. Godawaris Misra pointed out some mismanagement of the depart¬ 
ment, such as, forest-produce being sold by the officers privately, poor- 
people not allowed to cut bamboo, etc., that it was overstafied, the 
majority of the oflicer.‘i remaining idle for most part of the year, and 
so on. The motion wai, however, put to the vote and lost. The original 
demand -was then assented to. 


Registration 

The Hon’ble Sir Sayed Muhammad Fakruddin moved that the Council 
do assent to the demand of Rs. 5,84,800 under head ' Reghstration.' 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad Singh moved that the item of Rs. 90.000 
tor "Temporary establishment’ be reduced by Rs. 15,000. 

Mr. Singh withdrew the motion on being assured by the Minister 
that otherwise the work of the department would greatly suffer. 

The original motion was put to vote and carried. 

Irrigation 

Mr. Bremner moved that the Council do assent to the demand of 
Rs, 20,19,546 under the head ‘Irrigation.’ 

Babu Guiu Sahay Lai moved that Rs. 4,^8,596, in the voted portion 
cf the provision of Rs. 5,40,904 for " Total working expenses—Orissa 
canals” be reduced by Rs. 80.000. The motion was after discussion 
withdrawn. 

Babu Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinba next moved that Rs. 9,96,102, the 
voted portion of the provision of Rs. 10,57,922 for Son Canal, be reduced 
by Rs. 100. He complained of the shortage in supply of water and the 
raising of the rates. The motion was however in the end withdrawn. 

On MARCH 12th, the Council reassembling, Babu Dwarka Prosad Singh 
moved that Bs. 40,972 for Superintending Engineers be omitted. He 
said that the establishment and the cost of the Superintending Engineers 
was absolutely useless. They merely despatched papers from divisional 
offices to Government and acted really as post offices. The divisional 
canal officers could directly deal with Government without this inter¬ 
mediate agency. Supervision also could be done by the divisional canal 
officers. The motion was pressed to a division and lost by i vote, 23 
being for and 24 against. 

Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh next moved that the total demand be reduced 
by Rs. 1,23,226. He said it was made clear by Government that (heir canal 
policy was guided by commercial principles. Their business was to see 
to revenue and disregard hardships on the people. His idea in pressing 
the motion was to secure economy. The Retrenchment Committee had 
recommended several reductions which had been refused by Government 
and it was their duty to press reductions in the way proposed by him. 

Rai Bahadur Dwatka Nath supporting said they had now before 
them the report of the Retrenchment Committee which consisted of 

63 
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men like the President of the Council, the Hon’ble Babu Ganesh Dutta 
Singh, the late Rai P. W. Sinha, Mr. P. K. Sen and others. That 
Committee unanimously made certain recommendations in regard to 
P. W. D. among others. The demand of the mover was much more 
modest compared to the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. 
The Government, if they were earnest, could have selected any of the 
recommendations and given effect to it. But every thing had been 
brushed aside and it had been shown that Government did not care a 
jot' for public opinion. Either the Council should throw overboard the 
Committee’s report or stand by it. The Hon’ble Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh, 
he knew, was in his heart of hearts with them but he was paying the 
penalty of his high office. 

Babu Jagabandhu Siogha, Mr. Mahapatra, Babu Rajandhari Singh 
spoke in support of the motion while the Hon. Mr. Sinha replied on 
behalf of Govt, strongly opposing the motion. 

The motion was put and carried by 33 votes to 24. 

General Administration 

The Hon'ble Mr. McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Rs. 32,41,458 under the head “General Administration.” 

Mr. J. B. Sen moved that the provision of Rs. 88,270 for the Board 
of Revenue be reduced by 10,000 This was meant to be a vo^e of censure 
on the Govt, for the alleged high-handed and maraudous activities of thtir 
servants in Bettiah. After a long debate the motion was howfver lost 
by a majority of 2 votes. 

Mr. Sen said it was his intention to speak for economy solely, 
but he wanted to bring to the notice of the Council the mis¬ 
management of 'Wards estates which were under the control of 
the Board of Revenue. The managers of these estates were with 

lew exceptions men of very ordinary type. Some of these were 

absolutely unfit and he knew of many cases in Manbhum where debts 
had increased and mismanagement prevailed. He drew the attention of the 
House to what bad happened at Bettiah. The Govt, knew that the 
Mina Bazar had been lost to the Estate. Whether the Board of Revenue 
bad succeeded or failed in controlling the Bettiah Estate he could not 
say. The oflicera of the Court of Wards at Bettiah had assaulted the Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality, and the result was that the Bazar which 
was under the Bettiah Estate had been abandoned by the people and 
a new bazar had been opened. But whatever the allegations the fact 
was that an income of Rs. 50,000 bad been lost to the estate, 

and the Government ought to tell the House as to how it was that 

one day's incident had driven away the stall-holdeis to another 
place. He could say that the affair was the result of the Manager’s 
maladministration and as a result of the assault on the Vice-Chairman. 
The speaker re'erred to the mischief being done in the Ramgarab 
Estate in regard to tbe forest settlement etc. 

The Bettiah Affair 

Babu Jaleshwar Prasad then related the whole story of the assault 
case at Bettiah, In 1921 the Bettiah municipality was captured by the 
congress workers, and instead of the European Manager of the Estate. 
Mr. B. B. Varma, a non-co-operator, became the Chairman. Thisenrag.d 
the Manager, and he was concerned in an incident of the 18th January 
last in which an orderly of the Manager assaulted the Vice-Chairman, 
in the bazar. Most of the shopkeepers left the bazar in protest. There 
was a second assault of another non-co-operator, Pt. Prajapati Misra, 
close to the house of the Manager, The wound inflicted was serious. 
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and was committed by a man who had been employed by the Court 
of Wards for the purpose of assaulting the Vice-Chairman. This second 
assault was committed at the direct instigation of the Court of Wards 
authorities to strike terror into the hearts of the people. 

Rai Bahadur Owarka Nath, Mr. Rdshnaballav Shahay, M. Motiur 
Fahaman and others who followed further descr bed the reign of terror 
in Bettiah- Mtssis. Hammcnd ard McPherson on the side of Govern¬ 
ment emphasised that the allegations made were not true, otherwise 
the case could have been taken over to a criminal court, and they did 
not believe the plea that being non co-operators, the aggrieved people 
refrained frcm seeking justice in a British law court, On the motion being 
pressed to a division it was lost by 28 votes for and 30 votes against 
the motion, the majority not caring to go into the Bettiah case. 

Commissioners 

Babu Godawaris Misra next moved that Rs. 1 , 79 , 77 , the voted portion 
of the provision of Rs. 3 , 59.77 for the " total maintenance of ofiSce of 
Commissioners of Divisions" be omitted. 

In moving the omission, he said that he would bo diffident over the 
proposal did he not feel that he had the support of veterans who had sat on 
the Retrenchment Committee—men like their President and their Minister 
for Local Self-Govi'rnment. Once a tree had grown it was difficult to cut it, 
and the office of Commissioners was indeed a big tree. The work of the 
Commissioners had now become out of date. Circumstances had so 
changed that the office had become superfluous. He referred 10 the 
duties of a Commissioner as mentioned in the Decentralization Com¬ 
mittee's report and showed how all those duties were, in the first 
place, discharged by District officers, and in revenue matters, the Board 
of Revenue was the final authority. The work of the Commissioner 
was in the nature of a post cflSce. The Decentralization Committee's 
report showed that the control of police had passed into other bands. 
In regard to Education, things had also changed considerably and so 
was the case with Local Self-Government. In respect of criminal justice 
the Commissioner should be the last person to have any say in the 
matter. Every year they had pressed for the abolition of this super¬ 
fluous office and he hoped the official members would not now oppose 
the motion. 

Next day, MARCH 13th, the discussion on Mr. Misra’s motion was 
Continued. Babu Ananta Prasad and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath supported 
the motion and said that the only reason why the post of Commissioners 
was kept was to keep open some fat berths for the Service-men. 
Khan Bahadur Ashfaq Hussain gave his opinion as a result of six years' 
experience as personal assistant to the Commissioner and aid that the 
w'ork of the Commissioner could very easily be done by other officers 
in connection with their office work. The Uov . members opposed the 
motion on the plea of efficiency. Pandit Godawaris Misra, replying tc' 
the debate, said there had been enough discussion from year to year and 
they, the non-cffldals, were not prepared to indulge in further discussion 
by way of a resolution. No hopeful statement bad been made on 
beiia'.f of Government and he pres.sed his motion. 

The Hon'ble Mr. McPherson emphasised that the course adopted 
by the non-cfficial memtiers was not the proper course to pursue. The 
speaker complained that the view of the Council bad not been properly 
put forward by way of a resolution. He asked the Council to give 
the Government a full opportunity of presenting the case for the reten¬ 
tion of Coinmissionots. He repeated that so long as the present revenue 
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system continued, tlie post of Commissioners was a necessity. The 
argument that Madras had got no Commissioner was not valid as the system 
of revenue there was greatly different from that of Bihar. 

Put to vote the motion was carried by 37 voting for and 27 
against it, defeating Govt, by a majority of 10. 

Pay of Officers 

Babu Jaleswar Prasad moved that the provision of Rs, 16,65,800 
lot "pay of officers”—"voted” be reduced by Rs. 1.46,100. 

He began to protest against the action of the Government in not 
-acting up to the resolution which was passed in the last Council for 
the removal of the Santal Parganas from the non-regulation schedule 
to the regulation schedule when he was ruled out of order by the 
President on the grounds; (i) the Government servants whose pay the 
mover proposed to cut down were not responsible for not giving cSect 
to the resolution referred to, and (2) that the resolution was not for 
abolishing the pasts of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Magistrates 
in Santal Parganas whose pay was proposed to be cut. 

R, B. Dwarka Nath submitted that that resolution expressed dis¬ 
satisfaction against a certain system of administration in Sontal Parganas. 
Government was employing an agency for carrying on that very system. 
He asked, could not they bring in that motion and discuss the system. 

The President asked if there was any resolution to do away with 
that class of officers. After some discussion on the point, Babu Jale- 
shwar Prasad was allowed to proceed on the ground that the number 
of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Magistrates was excessive in the 
province because in the district of Santal Parganas these officers had 
also to do civil, revenue, criminal and executive work combined and 
consequently they had to do the work which was ordinarily done by 
Mnnsififs and Sub-Judges in other parts of the province. In Santal Parganas 
a Deputy Magistrate was also a Sub-Judge. The discussion was then 
confined to this point alone. 

The Hon’ble Mr McPherson replied in a short speech. Put to the 
the vote the motion was carried by Ayes—32, Noes—27. The entire reduced 
demand under general administration was then put to vote and carried. 

J ustice. 

The Hon. Mr. Sinha moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Rs. 28,35,068 under this head. The motion was carried. 

Jails and Convict Settlements, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Rs. j 6 10,500. under head " Jails and Convict Settlements.” 

The motion was assented to, Babu Anant Prasad having withdrawn 
his amendments. 

Police. 

Mr. Hammond moved that the Council do assent to the demand of 
Rs. 75,27,348 under head " Police." 

After a number of motions for reductions were withdrawn without 
any discussion, Babu Anant Prasad moved that the provision of Rs. 74,551 
(voted) (excluding expenditure payable in England) for ” total training 
schools for constables" be omitted, but eventually withdrew it. 

R. B. Dwarka Nath moved that the demand under this head be 
reduced by Rs. 7,00,000. He said it was an emphatic protest against the 
high police expenditure which had more than doubled itself smee the 
Creation of the province. The Retrenchment Committee had recommended 
reduction to the extent of j 6 lakhs a year in the police budget. He 
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did not propose to discuss any figures in this connection because he 
knew that experts like Mr. Hammond and Mr. McPherson could turn the 
table on them. The only criterion from which he woul 1 like this ques¬ 
tion to be ju lged was whether the people were able to boar it. They 
knew what a large amount of money was required for education, sani¬ 
tation, agriculture, water supply, medical and other nation-building 
departments. Police expenditure in Behar was greater than in other 
provinces, excepting perhaps Bengal. He directed attention of the 
Council to the pay of the establishment, to Superintendents, to constab'es, 
but not the last, to the dearest department of Government, the C. 1 D, 
They had no longer to hunt out tne N. C. O. Rather the N. C. O 
had decided to hunt the Government out in the Council Chamber. The 
other professional politicians, the M. L. C's wore also there in the Council. 
The N. C. Os made no secret of their intention. They were ever ready 
to hand themselves over to the police. Where then was the necessity of the 
C. I. D ? Every public man would tell them that the reports of the 
C. 1. D. reporters were drawn more from imagination than from notes. 
There was no secret societies or political organisation to be stamped 
out which could justify the existence of the Political section of the 
C. I. D. Ha had not concluded his speech when the Council adjourned. 

On MARCH 14th the discussion on the motion lasted for the whole 
day. Those who supported the motion were Babu Jagbandhu Sinlia. 
Mr. Sainantrai Mahapatra, the Deputy President, and Mr. Krishnabullava 
Sahay. Those who opposed the motion were M. Swain, the Hon’ble 
Mr. McPherson, Mr. S M. YaUia, Mr. P. L. Singh and Mr. D. M, Madan 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 31 against 30 votes. 

On MARCH 17th Moulvi Syed Mubarak Aii moved that the demand 
under the head ‘Police’ be reduced by 3 per cent. The Police expenditure, he 
said, had been going up for the last 5 or 6 years and with the inauguration 
of Reforms some new posts had been created in the Department. 1 he 
Retrenchment Committee recommended a cut of 17 lakhs in the expenditure. 
His proposal for reduction was much less than that. He urged abolition 
of the post of Deputy Inspector General of Police. 

Assurance being given on behalf of Government by Mr. Swain, 
Inspector General of Police, that every effort would be made to econo¬ 
mise expenditure and bring about a reduction as near as possible to 
two lakhs, the motion was withdrawn. Finally the whole demand of 
Rs- 75127,348 under police was assented to by the House. 

Other Demands. 

Mr. Dain moved that demand of Rs. 1,000 under the head " Posts 
and Pilotages" be allowed. The demand was agreed to. 

Hon, Sir Fakhruddin moved that the demand of Rs. 34,000 under the 
head scientific departments be assented to. The demand was allowed. 

Mr. Collins moved that the demand of Rs. 1,31,026 under the head 
‘Education—Reserved’ be agreed to. The demand was allowed. 

Hon. Sir Fakhruddin moved that the demand Rs. 61,16,134 under 
the head ‘Education—Transferred’ be allowed. The motions for reduction 
being withdrawn the whole demand under the head was assented to. 

The Hon, Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh moved the demands of Rs. 17,20,009 
and Rs. 9,23,700 under beads ‘Medical’ and 'Public Health’ respectively 
whicli were allowed by the House. 

The Hon, Sir Fakhruddin moved that the demand of Rs. 979,418 
under the head ‘Agriculture’ be allowed. 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad Singh moved that the total provision of 
Rs, 34,302 for the establishment of a Dairy Farm at Monghyr be omitted. 
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The motion was in the end withdrawn, Aiter another motion was 
rejected the House adjourned. 

Next day MARCH i8th the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh made 
a statement legaiding Excise policy. In the debate on the demand for 
Excise for next year certain members of the Council put forward some 
consideration and he promised to consider them. He had done so and 
decided to accept three of the five suggestions made in the following form:— 

(1) The limit of retail sale of country spirit will be reduced from 3 
quart bottles to one quart bottle in all shops within the Municipality of 
Patna from the ist of April. 

(2) In the same area from the same date consumption of country 
Spirit will not be allowed in the permises of the shop, in other words, the 
licenses will be for *' off ” sale only. 

He has selected the Patna area for these experiments. If the 
experiments are successful they will be extended to other areas. 

(3) The rules for the Licensing Boards would be so framed as to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Hon. Members that where there are mote 
than one member of this Council within the jurisdiction of the Board such 
members will select their representatives on the Board themselves. 

(4) If any registered temperence societies came into existence within 
the jurisdiction of such Boards they will be allowed to nominate one 
representative as a member of the Board, 

The Council then proceeded with the discussion on demands lor grants. 

In the absence of Hon. Sir Fakhruddin, Mr. Collins moved that the 
demand of Rs. 7,05,980 under the head "Industries” be assented to. 
The demand was agreed to. 

Mr. Dain moved that the demand of Rs. 45,930 under the head 
‘Miscellaneous Departments’ be allowed which was done. 

Hon. Mr. H. McPherson moved that the demand of Rs. 21,27,778 
under the head " Civil Works—Reseived” be allowed. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay moved that the item of Rs. 10,700 for 
acquisition of a house within the Monghyr fort for the residence of a Deputy 
Magistrate ” be omitied. He said that the house was in possession of the 
Congress Committee and it was not really needed by the Government. Some 
people did not like that the house should be in possession of the Congress 
Committee. After an animated discussion the motion was carried without 
a division. 

After lunch, Mr. Mubarak All moved that the demand under this 
head be reduced by approximately 10 pet cent. He said that there had 
been increased expenditure on this bead during the last twelve years. B\ 
effecting substantial reduction in the department they would get more 
, money for the nation-building departments which were being starved. 

The motion was strongly opposed by Govt., but when put to vote 
was carried by jS against 18 votes : with these two reductions the remaining 
demand under the head was allowed. 

Civil Works—Transferred. 

Hon. Mr. Ganesh Diitt Singh moved that the demand of Rs. 48,16.434 
Under the head Civil Works—Transferred, be assented to. 

The amended motion of Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh that the 
demand be reduced by 5 per cent was accepted by Moulvi Mobarak Ali 
who had moved a cut of 10 per cent, and was carried. With this reduction 
the remaining demand was allowed. 

Other demands were put and allowed without discussion. This ended 
the business of the Council. 

The President then read the message from His Excellency the Governor 
proroguing the Council. 
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Reatoration of Refused Grants. 

Early in April, 1924i Hii Excellency ibe Governor of Behar and Orisaa iaiued 
the following ordcrt in connection with the granta refused by the Legislative 

Council, by virtue of the power of certification vested in him 

In connection with the Provincial budget for 1924-25 the following 
reductions were voted by the Legislative Council :— 

(a) 5—Land Revenue. Omit Rs. 83,290 for Kanungo establishment. 
(Carried by 28 votes to 24). 

(b) Irrigation. Reduce the demand by Rs. i 23,236. (Carried by 

-3 votes to 24!. 

(c) 22—General Administration. Omit Rs. 1,79,077 being the voted 

portion of ih.e provisions of Rs. 3.59.077 for the total main office of 

Commissioners of Divisions. (Carried by 37 votes to 27). 

(d) 22—General Administration. Reduce the demand of Rs. 16,6, 800 
lor the Pay ot officers—voted, by Rs. 1,46.100. (Carried by 32 votes to 17). 

(e) 4—Civil Works—Reserved. Omit the item of Rs. 10,700 for 
the acquisition of a house within the Monghyr Fort for the residence of 
a Deputy Magistrate. (Adopted without a division). 

(f) 41—Civil Works—Reserved. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,12,777 
or appro.ximately lO per cent. (Carried by 28 votes io ts). 

(g) 41—Civil Works—Transferred. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,40,821 
or approximately 5 per cent. (Adopted without a division). 

I have perused the proceedings of the Council relative to these 
seven items of business, and note the following in respect ol each ;— 

A. Kanungo Establishment 

The arguments used Iry those who favoured the reduction varied 
in character, and were to some extent inconsistent with one another. It 
was argued, lor instance, that tiiere was no work lor Kaiiungoes in modem 
conditions; that such du'ies as they perloirn would be done by others; 
that a more reliable agency was required ; that a 'css highly paid agency 
would suffice ; that the numbers might be reduced. 

The lact remains that the establishment has been entertained for 
many years on a permanent and pensionable basis which at least raises 
a presumption that there are functions to be entrusted to it. It is not 
open to the local Government, even if they would, forthwith to dis¬ 
charge this staff without payment of compensation : neither could 
Government do so until it is satisfied how the work hitherto entrusted 
to this agency is to be done in future. Following on the debates in 
Council a reference will now be made to local officers enquiring whether 
the Kanungo establishment is still needed, whether it will permit of any 
reduction, or whether it could usefully be modified in any way. The 
terms of the reference will be made public. In the next session of the 
CouQCil Government will explain the result of its enquiries and its con¬ 
clusions thereon and, if necessary, will ask for a supplementary grant. It 
IS inevitable that the service should be maintained until a decision is 
arrived at as to what (if anything) can be substituted for it. 

fi. Irrigation 

The grounds urged in support of the reduction were those of 
protest against recent enhancement of water-rates and the non-accep¬ 
tance of the recommendations of the Ketienchment Committee in the 
matter ol irrigation. It is noticeable that one specific recommendation 
of that Committee, i. e. the abolition of Superintending Engineers, when 
put separately to the vote was lost. Further, an enhancement of water- 
rates has clearly little connection with a possible reduction of expenditure. 
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The Irrigation budget for the ensuing year was framed on econo¬ 
mical lines (e. g. a reserve of Rs. 25,000 was reduced to Rs. 5 000). 
Many of the works provided lor are in progress ; others, e. g. those 
necessary to make good the flood damage, are essential. In respect of sub- 
divisional officers and sub-overseers, the staff is at a dangerously low 
level and must be strengthened. The abandonment of woiks such as the 
Eir bandha would not. it is believed, commend itself to the Council and 
would expose an area to damage from floeds while for the Turkaul 
embankment which has been advocated in the Council, it may be necessary 
to find funds by reappropriation. There is in short no available surplus' 
in the depaitmeutal budget frem which this economy could be effected. 

C, The Divisional Commissioners 

The motion was passed in protest against the retention of the post of 
Divisional Commissioners. These appointments have been in existence for 
many years and are part of the revenue system of the province. They cannot 
be abolished wiihcut material alterations in that system and in themselves 
they are considered by the Govercor-in-Council to be necessary. In any case 
the ultimate decision as to their retention or otherwise rests with the 
Secretary of State. H the Commissioner of a division is to be in a 
position to discharge his functions as such, he clearly requires the sub¬ 
ordinate assistance of his office. 

D, General 

The majority desired to record a protest against the system of 
administration in the Santal Pargauas. Government, on more than one 
occasion, have defended and explained that system, and they are not 
prepared to modify it in the manner suggested. The motion aimed 
primarily at the substitution of one agency for another; it was not 
contended that no agency was required and that an economy could 
thus be effected. The retention of the administrative machinery obviously 
postulates the provision of funds.* 

All the above four demands relate to Reserved Subjects and for 
the reasons btiefiy given in each instance and under the authority 
vested in me, as Governor by section 72D (2) (a) of the Govt of India Act, 
1 hereby cevily ih«t the experdilute pitvided for the lest three demands is 
eteerjtiel to the cischerge of my lesportibidly to the subject covered by each. 

In respect of the first demand, I do certify to the extent of Rs. 
fifty thousand only, leaving the question cf a supplementary demand 
to be considered after the completion of the enquiry promised. 

The fifth and sixth reductions relate also to Reserved Subjects but 
in connection with them 1 do not certify. The seventh and the last 
refers to a Transferred Subject. 



Assam Legislative Council 

The Assam Legislative Council was opened by the Governor, H. E. 
Sir JOHN KERR on the 2>th. March 1924. Out of 39 elected members 
20 were new elections, and 13 were members of the old council 
returned again. In the last November elections the number of votes 
polled rose to 83.000 from 33,000 in 1920. 37 per cent of electorates 
voted in 1923 as against 16 per cent in 1920. Thus the House was more 
representative than the first Reformed Council of 1920. The most interesting 
party was the Swarajists, who numbered eight, under their leader Maulvi 
Faiznur Ali of Dib: ugarh, all clad in Khadder and Gandhi caps, and soon 
they were able to draw the majoriiy of the Independents to their side, 
making a Swarajist-Independent coalition with absolute majority. The 
party was weakened by the removal of an important Independent 
Member, Moul. SaaduHa, who had become a Minister. The appontment 
of Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmed, a non-descript 2nd grade pleader, in the 
place of the late Mr. Majid, the Judicial Member, was a matter of 
supreme dis-satisfaction and resentment in the Council. 

The most important debate of the session was that on Responsible 
Govt, on March 25th, when the Swarajist leader, Mr. Faizout Ali 
moved his resolution, Mr. Saadulla, crst-while Nationalist who had been 
returned on his nationalist ticket, opposed the resolution and supported 
diarchy, much to the amusement of his old friends. The most interes¬ 
ting speech of the day was of Mr. Basanta K. Das who confronted 
the Covt. membeis with facts taken from the Montford Report, and 
from the speeches of disenchanted Ministers like Messrs Chintamoni, 
P. C. Mitter anil others against Diarchy. The voting showed all the 
elected Indian members lor the resolution, and all the nominated ones 
with the Mil isters against it. 

On MARCH 25th the Deputy President’s Salary was taken into consi¬ 
deration. Maulvi Rashid Ali Lasker moved that for the words and figures 
Rs. 1,000, the words one rupee be substituted. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury, who was elected Dy, President, 
spoke in support of the motion and said that he would not accept any salary 
during his term of office but as the Govt, of India Act required that the 
Deputy President should receive pay he was willing to accept one rupee^ 
The motion was adopted. 

Hie Hon. Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta then presented the Municipal Rules. 

Maulvi Rashid Ali Laskar moved the following resolution :—“ That this 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that early steps be taken 
under section 6i of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, to declare that 30 seets 
of paddy per head of the judgment debtor and his family members per 
month, or so much of the paddy and other agricultural produce as is 
deemed sufficient by the Court for the due cultivation of the land and for 
the Support of the judgement debtor and his family until the next harvest, 
be exempted from liability to attachment or sale in execution of a decree.” 
The motion was put and negatived. 

Responsible Government. 

Maulvi FAIZNUR ALI moved the following resolution ” This Coun¬ 
cil recommends to the Government to request the Secretaiy of State for 
India and the Governor-General in Council to lake >uch immediate steps 
as may be necessary in order to establish full Responsible Government in 
Assam.” After a lengthy debate the resolution was put to a division and 
carried with great acclamation by 29 votes to 17. 

64 
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On 26th MARCH the Hon’ble Mr. W. J, REID laid before the Council 
the following list of certificate? given by His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam e’ther under Section 72 D(2) proviso (a) of the Government of India 
Act restoring grants or authorising emergent expenditure under Sec 72 D 
(2) proviso (b) of the Act ; i. Resettlement operation in Kamrup and 
Sibsagar. 2, Amount payable to the Raja of Tripura, being the amount of 
mesne profits decreed by the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal. 3, Amount payable to Muhammad Haidar of Nairpul, Sylhet, 
being the amount of mesne profits of the oils decreed by the Civil Court in 
suit No. t07 of 2921. 

Aided Schools. 

Siijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved;—“ This Council recommends to the 
Government of Assam that Government granis-in-aid of aided schools of 
the province be increased by fifty per cent, for the year 1921-1925.” 
After discussion the question was raised whether Government would accept 
the motion if the mover agreed to the words “ if funds permit.” The 
Hon. M. M, Saadulla expressed his willingness. Ihe motion was then 
adopted as amended. 

Babu Krishna Sundar DAM moved the following resolution ;—‘‘ That 
this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to take steps to 
abolish the separate post and allowance of the Director of Land Records. 
The motion was adopted despite Govt, opositioo by 23 to 22 votes. 

Mr. W. D. SMILES moved the following resolution ;—“ That this 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that they will be pleased : 
[a] to provide an efficient system of provincial arteries of communication 
as distinct fiom local; [b] as a preliminary step to direct the Chief Engineer 
to prepare a scheme for provincial communicaiions as soon as possible with 
an estimate of the approximate cost; [c] to raise local loans to finance 
these undertakings, the maximum amount to be one crore of rupees to be 
raised during a minimum period of ten years.” The motion was lost. 

Kbadi for Police. 

The following two resolutions were withdrawn by Srijut Rohini Kanta 
Hatj Barua and Babu Brajendra Narayan Chowdhury respectively :—[i] 
" That this Council recommends to the Government that all uniforms ot the 
Police Department of this province should be of pure dyed Khadi and in 
the absence of Khadi. Indian mill made cloth.” [ii] " This House recom¬ 
mends to the local Government to move the Secretary of State-in-Council 
for an order that a member of the Executive council of the Governor of 
Assam be paid an annual salary of Rs. i8,Olo tcighteen thousandj.” 

More Transferred Subjects. 

Srijut Sadananda DOWERAH moved ;—‘’This Council recommends to 
the Government that necessary steps may be taken Icr the inclusion of 
Forests, Public Works Department, Excise and Fishery among the Translerred 
Subjects at an early date.” After niscussion the motion was adopted. 

Maulvi AHMAD CHAUDHURY moved that the Assam Water 
Hyacinth Bill be referred to a S.Ject Committee. The motion was adopted. 

Franchise for Political Convicts 

Srijut Kamakhyaram BARUA moved the following resolutions :—"That 
this Council recommends to the Government that early steps be taken for 
the removal of the disabilities of political convicts in the matter of their 
eligibility for election to the Local Bodies.” (ii) " That this Council re¬ 
commends to the Government that early steps be taken (or the removal of 
the disab litres of political convicts ia the matter ot their eligibility for 
election to this Council.” Ihe motions were put and adopted. 
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On MARCH a 7th & 38th there was a general discussion on the 
budget, after which the Council adjourned to the ist April for voting 
on budget items. 

Voting cn the Budget. 

On APRIL 1st the Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 16,58,000 be granted tor the administration of the 
Land Revenue Department. 

Mohd. M. Hussain Chaudhuiy moved.—“That the provision of Rs. 
7,280 under management of Private Estates be omitted.’’ He however 
amended the motion as lollows.—“That the provision of Rs. 7,286 under 
management of Private Estates be reduced by Rs. 1,666.” The motion as 
amended was put and adopted. 

Settlement Operation Cut Down, 

Mr. Tara Prasad Chaliha moved.—“ That the provision of Rs, 
•.9L750 under .Settlement Operations be reduced by Rs. 1,41,000. The 
motion was put and adopted after a heated debate. 

Srijut Mahadeva Sarma moved:—“That the provision of Rs. 5,7 o 
and Rs. 2,800 for pay and allowances of the Superintendents of Grazing 
be omitted”. The motion was put and adopted. 

The Hon. Mr. Reid then moved that Rs. 15,06.774 be granted (or 
the administration of ihe Laud Revenue, and Rs. 1,59,000 for the 
administration of the provincial " Advance and Loan Account” which 
were granted. 

General Administration. 

The Hon. Mr. W, J. Reid moved that Rs. 18,03,000 be granted for 
the administration under General Administration. 

Minister’s Salary Reduced. 

Babu Brojendta Narayan Chaudhury moved:—“That the provision 
of Ks. 84,000 for Ihe salai5' cf Ministers be reduced by Rs. 48,000,” 
The moticn was adopted, 24 Bon. Members voting for it and 23 
against it. Two other similar motions were withdrawn. 

On APRIL 2nd Babu Brcj.endra Narayan Chaudbury moved:— 
“That the piovision of Rs. 15,400 for the Sleam launch “Kestrel” be 
refused.” He, however, amended Ihe moticn bj’ proposing a reduction 
cf Rs. 10,coo instead o£ the wboie amount in order to leave some 
maigin to meet current expenditure till the launch was disposed of, 
7 he amended moticn was carried, 34 voting ior it and 8 against. 

Siijut Sadananda Dewerah meved :—-'That the prevision oi Rs. 93,160 
undei Ccmmisticner’ be refised.” Mi. W. D. Smiles propoeed an amend¬ 
ment <0 the t£(Ct that the proeisicn be reduced by JRs. i.ooo on 
the understanding that ii Gcverrnent took no steps in the matter of 
the abolitien cl tbe post cf the Ctn missientr the entire amount would 
be rtlused by the Ccuncil next jeer. After sc me discussion, the amend- 
menr was accepted bj’ tbe mover of the original motion and accepted 
by the Ccuncil, 33 voting lor and none against, 

7 ’he Hcn'ble Mr. VV. J. Re-id moved:—1. “That a sum not exceed- 
irg Rs. 17,44,coo be granted for tbe administration ol the head 22— 
General Administraticn,” 2. “That a sum not exceeding Rs 6,05,CC0 
be granted to tbe Governor in Council to defray the charges which 
will ceme in the course of payment during tbe year ending cn the 
31st March ic.25, ior the administraticn of ihe head—Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensiens.” 3. ’ That a nett sum not exceeding 

Rs. 41,000 be granted 10 tbe Governcr in Council to defray tbe charges 
which will ceme in the ccuise of pajment during the year ending on 
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the 31st March 19^5, for the administration of the Assam Rifles,” The 
motions were adopted, 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed moved that Rs. 7,17,000 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges which will 
■come in the course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
March 1923. for the administration of the head—Administration of 
Justice,” The motion was adopted. 

He next moved;—"That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,59,000 be 
granted for the administration of Jail Department. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chauihury moved:—‘ That the provision 
of Rs, 3,94,750 under Jails be reduced by Re, i." On an assurance 
being given by the Hon'ble Mr. Kutubuddin that matters complained of 
by the Members supporting the motion for reduction with regard to 
the comforts of ttie prisoners would be carefully gone into, Babu 
Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhuty withdrew his motion. The original motion 
was then put and adopted. 

He next moved :—■' That a sum not exceeding Rs, 19,05,000 be 
granted for the administration of the Police Department.” 

Cuts in the Police Budget. 

M. AbduT Rahim Chaudhurj moved that Rs. 16,270 for a saloon for 
th i Superintendent of the Railway Police be omitted. The motion 
was put to a division and carried by 24 votes to 19. 

Maulvi Rashid Ali Laskar moved that Rs. 36,600 for the salary 
of Deputy Superintendents be omitted. The motion was carried. 

Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaiidhury moved :—‘That the provision 
of Rs. 2,200 under Village Police be omitted.' The motion was accepted 
toy Government and adopted. 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das moved :—'That the provision of Rs. 79,616 
under Criminal Investigation Department be omitted.’ He amended his 
motion as follows :—‘That the provision of Rs. 79.616 under Criminal 
Investigation Department be reduced by Rs. 73,661.’ The amended 
motion was put and negatived 18 voting for and 23 against it. 

On 3rd APRIL the Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved:—‘ That a 
sum not exceeding Ri 14,34.000 be granted tor the administration of 
the Forest Department.” Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved ; — 
■That the demand for Rs. 5,27,200 under I—Timber and other Produce 
removed from Forests by Governmenc Agency be reduced by Rs. 4,00,00).’ 
The motion was lost. The original motion was then put and carried. 
The Hon’ble M'. W. J. Reid then moved;—"That a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 35,000 be granted in connection with the Goalpara Forest Tram¬ 
way Scheme.” The motion was adopted. 

The Hon’ble Mr, W. J. Reid moved that Rs. 45,000 be granted 
for the administration of the head—Stamps. The motion was adopted. 

Cut in Excise Demand 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved;—“That a sum not exceeding 
Rs, 1,84.000 be granted for the administration of the Excise Department.” 
Srijut Mahadeva Sirma moved:—'That the provision of Rs. 1.84,345 
under Excise be reduced by Ks. 1,13,641. Srijut Sadananda Dowerah 
proposed an amendment suggestint a reduction of the provision by 
Rs. 65,000. The motion as amended by Srijut Sadananda Dowerah was 
put to a division and carried, 23 voting tor and 22 against it. The 
ciiiginal demand as reduced was then put and adopted. 

The Hon’ble Mr, W. J. Reid moved :—'That a sum not exceeding 
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Rs. 3.000 be granted for the administration of the head—Miscellaneom 
Departments.’ 'Ra. 3-94,000 for the administration of the head — 
Stationery and Printing.” The demands were granted, 

Mr. T. P. Chaliha's motion for reducing by Rs, 50,000 the grant 
of Rs. 2,03.000 for printing forms was withdrawn on tire Gavt, assur¬ 
ing that efforts will be made to observe economy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs 33,00,000 be granted 
lor the administration of the head 41;—Civil Works.” 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid moved:—“That the provision of Rs. 17,000 
for Assam Allowance of the Executive Engineers and Assistant Engineers 
be omitted.” The motion was put to a divsion and carried by 25 to U. 

Two motions for reduction by Moul. Rashid Ali and Babu Gopendra 
Lai respectively were withdrawn. 

The Hon’We M.r. Saadulla moved 1—‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 
21,49.000 be granted for the administration of the Education Depart¬ 
ment.’ The motion was adopted. 

Grants en Block 

Under rule 2V {3) of the Assam Legislative Council Rules the 
Hon’ble the President put the next 15 demands for grants which were 
adopted by the Council. They arc ;— 

Rs. 2.51,000 ior Railways.—Rs, 71,000 for Ports and Pilotage.— 
Rs, 70 ooo for Navigation and Embankments.—Rs. 70,000 for European 
Education.—Rs. 11,000 for Scientific Departments—Rs. 55,000 for 
Expenditure incurred in England.—Rs. 87,000 for Refunds.—Rs. 7,81,000 
for Medical Department.—Rs. 5,65,000 for Public Health Department.— 
Rs. 3,02,000 for Miscellaneous (transferre I.) —Rs. 5,88,000 for Civ 1 
works (Transferred.)—Rs. 79,000 for Registration Department,—Rs. 4,10,000 
for Agriculture Department.—Rs. 91.000 for Industries Department,— 
and Rs. 3,000 for Miscellaneous Departments (Transferred.) 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On 4th APRIL Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved for leave 
to introduce the Assam Temperance Bill 1924. The motion was put 
and carried. The Secretary then read the title of the Bill and the 
Bill thereupon was deemed to have been introduced in the Council. 

Enquiry into Repression of N-C-O. 

Srijut TARAPRASAD CHALIHA moved ;—“This Council recom¬ 
mends to the Government of Assam that a Committee be appointed 
containing a majority of elected Indian members of the Council to 
enquire and report on the actions taken by the Executive Authorities 
of Assam from November 1921 to the present time to put down the 
non-co-operation movement and its activities ostensibly directed towards 
temperance reform, settlement of disputes by arbitration, and encourage¬ 
ment of spinning and weaving.” 

After the Hotv’ble Mr. W. J, Reid had explained the attitude o{ 
the Government in respect of the resolution, Khan Bahadur Alauddia 
Ahmad Chaudhuty moved that the debate on the resolution be post¬ 
poned sine die. The motion was put to a division and was carried, 25 
voting ioi and 20 against it. 

Srijut NILMONI PHOOKAN moved the following resolution:—' This 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that steps be taken 
to repair the old bunds on the North Bank of the Deliing river in tne 
Dibrugarh suh-division for reclamation of vast arable lands,” 
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Mr. O. H. Desenne in reply said that he would accept the reso¬ 
lution if amended as follows:—"This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam that steps be taken to ascertain if it is possible to 
reclaina the vast arable lands on the North Bank of the Dehing river 
in the Dibrugarh sub-division.” The amended resolution was put and carried. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved the following resolution:—- 

‘•This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that 
a Committee of officials and ncn-officials be appointed to report to the 
Council on the scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions which has been prepared, and to advise whether it should be 
adopted with or without modification with power to submit proposals 
for a new scheme if considered necessary.” It was carried- 

Moulvi RASHID ALI Laskar moved the following resolution which 
was adopted:—"That this Council recommends to the Government of 
Assam that the Excise Inspectors thrown out of employment under the 
experimental measure be provided with suitable appointments as soon 
as possible.” 

Lt. Col. W, D. SMILES moved the following resolution :— 

"This Council recommends to the Government that a representation be 
submitted to the Government of India urging that the export duty 
realised on tea exported from Assam be abolished.’ It was adopted. 

On 5TH APRIL Babu Basanta Kumar Das handed to the Presi¬ 
dent a wrifte.n statement of his motion for the adjournment of the 
business of the Council for the purpose of discussing the question 
whether the House has a right to carry on a motion for adjournment 
‘sine die’ of a discussion on a particular resolution placed before the 
House and annexed thereto the consent of the President in writing to 
the motion. 

The motion automatically terminated at the end of two hours’ debate. 
At 1-30 p. m. the Council was prorogued by His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor in person. 

Restoration of Grants by the Governor 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam passed the following orders with regard 
to the demands on account of the Proviccial Budget estimates for 1924-25 which 
were refused or reduced by the Legislative Council. 

The items were as follows :—(i) Demands of Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 2,800 on 
account of salaries and travelling allowance of four Superintendents of grazing 
which were refused. The decision of the Council had been accepted and notice 
of discharge have been issued to these officers and to their menial staff. 
As however they are entitled to three months’ notice or pay in lieu of 
notice. His Excellency decided, in view of the hardship which would 
be caused by the delay involved in submitting a modified demand to the 
Council, to restore the amount required to cover these dues less the amounts 
saved by the discharge of the menial staff whose pay was voted by the 
Council. 

(2) A demand of Rs. 1,666 for the appointment of a lady assistant 
in the Court of Wards was refused. His Excellency accepted this. 

Settlement Operations Certified. 

(3) A demand of Rs. 1,91,750 on account of Settlement Operations was 
reduced by Rs. 1,41,000. 

The mover of the reduction stated that it was not his desire to stop 
the Settlement Operations abruptly or to postpone the resettlement of the 
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Assam Valley Districts indefiaitely, but that the immediate effect of the 
reduction would be that the work of resettlement would be produced at a 
slower pace or would be temporarily stopped to be resumed again if 
necessary when better times come and some progress has been made in the 
direction of codifying the Land Revenue Regulations. Other speakers in 
support of the motion took the same view and it is cle ir that the opiniou 
of the Council as a whole was definitely against making the existing Settle¬ 
ments permanent. 

It is therefore only a postponement of the resettlement operations that 
has been urged and His Excellency after full enquiries is satisfied that 
this course would be uneconomical and unsatisfactory. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider the amendment of the 
Land Revenue Regulations relating to the Settlement operaiions and their 
conclusions should be available for the consideration of the Government 
and of the Council long before the reassessment proposals come op for 
consideration. His Excellency is of opinion that in the interests both of 
the province and of the raiyats the re-settlement of the districts of the 
Assam Valley as they fall due is an administrative necessity of high urgency 
and he has therefore ceriified that the expenditure provided for by this 
demand ii essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject of 
land revenue. 

Demands for Excise 

(4) A demand of Rs. 1,14.345 on account of Excise was reduced by 
Rs. 05,000, Tue items affected by this reduction include the salaries of the 
superintendents of Excise, the pay of the establishment, the allowance of 
officers and establishment and excise charges falling under the head ‘ Supplies 
and Services.' The original motion to reduce the demand by Rs. 1,31,000 
if accepted would have resulted in the total abolition of the preventive 
staff, but it is clear that this was not the intention of the Counc l. O i 
the contrary most of the speakers urged upon the Government the necessity 
of pursuing with greater vigour their policy of restricting supplies of 
exciseable articles. 

The subsequent amendment to reduce the demand by Rs. 65,000 only 
had the lesult of clouding the issue to some extent and some members 
appear to have supported it as a protest against the Excise policy of the 
Government while others expressed a desire for a transfer of the preventive 
and inspecting funclionii of the department to the police. An experiment 
on these lines has been introduced recently in two districts big^it has nor 
been in operation long enough to enable the Government to decide whether 
its general extension could be effected without sacrificing the success which 
has already been obtained in reducing consumption. The matter will be 
further considered after further experience has been gained, but in any 
case such a change would necessitate an addition to the police estab'ishment 
lor which no provision has been made in the current year’s budget and a 
reduction of the excise staff without a corresponding addition to the police 
could only result in a set back to the policy which the Council 
desire to see pressed more vigorously. His Excellency has therefore 
certified that the expmditure provided for by the portion of the de¬ 
mand which was refused is essential to the discharge ot his respoiiiibility 
in the subject. 

Ministers’ Salaries. 

{3) A demand of Its. 64,000 on account of Ministers’ salaries under 
the head ‘general administration’ was reduced by Ri. 48,000. Under 
Section 32(1) of the G ivernmenc of inliaActthe decision of the Council 
in regard to this matter is final. 
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(6) A demand of Rs. 15.400 for the maintenance of the steam launch 
" Kestrel ’ was reduced by Rs, 10,000. In accordance with the decision 
of the Council steps are being taken to sell the launch and notice of 
discharge has been issued to the crew. 

(7) A demand of Rs. 93,160 on account of the establishment of 
Commissioners was reduced by Rs. 1,000. Commissioneis have been directed 
to give effect to it by economising in their expenditure. 

Salaries of Police Certified 

(8) A sum of Rs. 36,609 on account of the salaries of the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police was refused. The absence of provision for this 
expenditure would necessitate the discharge of eight officers or their 
transfer or revision to other posts. Government last year announced 
their intention to make no further permanent appointments to the 
Provincial Police Service pending the receipt of report of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in which the position and function of 
the provincial and All-India Services will be reviewed. It is expected 
that a decision on that question will be arrived at during the current 
year and in the meantime it would be premature to make radical alterations 
in the organisation of the police dept. Hasty changes which might have 
to be reversed within a few months could only lead to inefficiency and 
unnecessary expense. His Excellency has accordingly certified that the 
expenditure provided for by this demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility. 

(g) A demand of Rs, 2,200 on account of rewards to Chaukidar 
Panchayats and contributions to the Disrict Chaukidari fund was refused. 
The decision of the Council has been accepted. 

Saloon For Supdt. of Ry. Police. 

(10) A demand of Rs, 16,270 for the purchase of a saloon for the 
Supdt. of Railway Police was refused. It was explained in the course of 
the debate that the head-quarters of the Superintendent of Railway Police 
have till recently been at Chittagong where he was able to obtain the use 
of a special carriage through the courtesy of the authorities of the Assam 
Bengal Railway to which Railway his jurisdiction was confined. He has 
now in consequence of a general re-organisation of the Railway Police 
system throughout India, been given jurisdiction over all the railway 
systems within the provnee, including the E. B. Railway which was 
formerly under the Superintendent of Ralway Police in Bengal. The 
head-quarters of the Superintendent have been removed to Gauhati where 
it is impossible, for the arrangements which held good at Chittagong to be 
made, and moreover the Government of India decided, in connection with 
the re-organisation of the Railway po'ice that a carriage lor the Super¬ 
intendent should be provided by Government, the Railway administra¬ 
tion providing haulage free. it is essential for the proper discharge 
of his duties that he shou’d have a carriage in which be can 
live and do his work and which can be detached at any wayside 
station which it may be necessary for him to visit. If he had no 
carriage of bis own it would be necessary to hire a special carriage on 
most occasions—an arrangement which would ultima'ely be much more ex¬ 
pensive than that now proposed. For these reasons His Excellency has 
certified that the expenditure provided for by this demand is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. 

(11) A demand of Rs. 17,600 on account of Assam allowance for 
*he Asram Engineering Service and for those members of the Indian 
Service of Engineers whose salary is votab'e was refused. His Excellencj- 
has passed no order in regard to this demand. 
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The Tariff Board 

hi the Mai'ch session of the Le-pslative Assembly the Govt, of 
India announced that legislation on the lines of the recommendations 
contained in the Tariff Board’s I’eport will be introduced by them in 
the May session of the Assembly. The Tariff Boai-d was appointed by 
the Kesolution of the Government of India in the Department of 
Commerce No. 3478, dated the 10th July 1923, which reads as follows; — 
“On February the 16tb, 1923, the following i-ftsolutiDii was adopted by the 

I.egislative A ssembly •.— 

“ Thai, this Assembly recommends to the Govemor-Creiieral in Council- 
la) that he accepts in principle the proposition that the fiscal policy of the 
(tovernmerifc of India may li'gitimatQly be direcnjd towards fostering the development 
of j^lndustiies in India ; 

(6) that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard must be 
had to the financial needs of the country and to the present dependence of the 
fiovernment of Imlia on iinjiort, export and excise duties for a large part of its 
revenue ; 

(c) tliat the prinoicle should b(! applreil with discrimination, with due regard 
lo the well being of tlie community and to the safeguard,s suggestcrl in paragraph 
97 of the Bepoit of the Indian Fiscal Commission ; 

{rfj that in order that elfcct may be given to these recommendations, a Tariff 
Hoanl should be constituted for a period not e.xcceding one year in the first instance, 
that siioli Tariff Board should be purely an invcstigaling and advisory body and 
should consist of not more than three members, oim of whom should be a Govennnent, 
official, but with power, subiect to the approval of the l.iovei'nment of India, lo 
co-opt other members for particular enijiiirics,” 

Accordingly a Board wets constituted with Mr. G. Bainy, C.S.L, 
I.C.8., as president and Messrs V, G. Kale and P. P. Ginwalla, as 
members, and was instructed to examine first the question of the 
protection of Steel Industry in India. The Board assembled at Simla 
at the beginning of July and after preliminary work proceeded to 
Jamshedpur to take evidence on behalf of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. The Report of the Board was issued in April last. 

The Tariff Board’s proposals mark .a decisive turning point in the 
economic history of India. The Board’s recommendations will, in effect, 
bring about an economic revolution which two generations of Indian 
economists bad unceasingly .advocated. The policy of free trade was blindly 
and indiscriminately forced upon India. All the prominent Indian econo¬ 
mists were protesting against this injustice done to India for half a 
century but all their elFoits were in vain. Ranado and Gokhale, 
B. C. Datta and Dadabhhai Naoroji, with all their cogent arguments amply 
supported by facts and figures, could not produce any effect on an 
obdurate Government which clung to the disastrous policy of free trade. 
Free trade applied to an industrially developed country like England 
meant a wider market and an increase of commerce. But applied to 
a backward country like India it meant great exploitation and commercial 
dependence and helplesrsness. The Swadeshi and Boycott agitation of 190fi 
were intended primarily to give that protection to indigenous industries which 
could not be given to them by law. The Fiscal Commission recommended 
protection with ooitaiii safegurds but did not make any concrete proposal 
and left the question of ‘ duty or bounty ’ undecided. 
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The Tariff Board has made up a very strong case for protection to 
steel industry and has shown with convincing facts and figures that the 
industry satisfies all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

In the first place the steel industry is essential for national defence. 
The Board has collected sufficient evidence from mining experts to show 
that both in lOspoet of iron ore and coking coal the present supply 

could last for a i-ontury and more. Indian labour i.s not as efficient as that 

in other countries but with experience of some years there is reasonable 
hope that it will attain the desired degree of efficiency. The market in 

Indill for steel is extensive and there is a groat scope for its steady 

growth in tlie future. But the ffuctuitions and uncertainties of the world 
market caused by the great war still continue and the inauguration of now 
and improved machinery involves some initial expense. Steel imported into 
India sells cheaper than the country in which it is manufactured. The 
Board has avoided the use of the obnoxious word ‘ dumping ” and does 
not propose protection to steel by way of “ anti-dumping.” In basing tha 
case oil stronger and sounder grounds the Board has avoided a good deal of 
expected criticism- 'J'he Board has also shown great discretion in keeping 
before it the sound principle that there can be no protection unless there 
is something to protect. It has, therefore, recommended no tariff duties on 
those articles the manufacture of which has no natural advantages in India 
and which are in fact not manufactured iu India at present. Much ado is 
made about the burden on the consumer. Protection uooossarily entails 
such a burden. But the Board has showm that the burden does not fall 
very heavily on a single industry. It is diffused over a large field. The 
Government, the railways and the private firms share the burden equally 
and in due course they will ho amply compensated for their s icrifioe. 

The report puts the issue clearly and unmistakably in the following 
words;—” But it is worth while to consider brieffy what the consoquonoes 
would bo if protection were withheld and the inanufaoburo of .stool in 
India were to cease. A l.trgo number of workman would bo thrown out 
of employment and the industrial training they have gained at .Jamshedpur 
would be to a largo extent wasted. A very serious blow would also be 
infiictod on the coil industry owing to the sudrloii drop in the domand. 
for coal. These however are not the most serious results. Tho development 
of India's natural resources for steel manufacture would bo postponed 
indotiiiitely, for wo have 110 hope that, at tho present level of prices, 
fresh capital wonki bo forth-coming or that another firm would enter 
tho business. I'hnally, and thi.s is the gravo.st con.soquenco of all, tho shock 
to public coiifidoucc in tho future of'Indian industries would bo extreme. 
It has long been l■ocog^is6d that tho progress of industrial development 
ill India will be slow until Indian capital is fortboomiug in much more 
alnuidant mo.isure than it has boon in tho past. The collapse of tho 
greatest single industrial enterprise in the oomitry would put back tho 
clock for twenty years at least. Wo do not claim that tlieso considerations 
are decisive. But they are factors which must bo taken into account iu 
airiviiig at a decision on a momentous issue. 

Tho Board has i.iroposod specific dutio.s from Its. 20 to Tis. 45 per ton 
Oil various steel and wrought iron manufacturos. It has proposed to 
grant bounties on the manufacture of heavy rails and fishplates, at tha 
rate of Ks. 32 pei ton in the first year, Ks. 26 par ton in the second 
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yefir ard Es. 50 in the third year. The Board has thus utilised both 
the rival forms of protection with due discrimination. The question of 
‘ duty or bounty ’ cannot bo solved by abstract reasoning. Both have their 
advantages and disadvantages. The Board has laid down the salutary prin¬ 
ciple that 'he least ohjectionable nictbcd of pretection should he adopted 
after corsidciing each case on its merits. In deciding between specific 
and (d valor,m diitie.s the Board has in all cases favoured specific 
duties. In the present system of tariff the ad vakrem method i,s 
genorally adopted. But ad valorem method is useful only in ease 
of reveijue duties and not in the ease of protective duties. Foi', price,s 
fall, and when there is greater need of protection the ad valorem 
duties also fall. When on the other hand prices rise arid the need of 

protection becomes less, the ad valorem duties rise. Specific duties have 
also their own defects. A specific duty always remains unchanged. The 

Board therefore propose to give power to the executive government to 
vary the duty in case of cmorgoncy without previous legislative sanction. 
The rnarhot of stool is yet uncertain and sudden rises and falls in priee-s 
are expected for some years to come. Tho {)ower which the Board 
proposes to gi\e to the executive i.s therefore extremely necessary. 

There is only one firm in India which manufactures steel and that i.s 
tho Tata’s firm at .Jamshedpur. Tho firm i.s carrying on production at a 
loss. Protection to steel i.s therefore pi'otection to one .single firm. The 

fact that there i.s no other firm doc.s not weaken the case of the Tata 

Company. It only funii.shes another strong arguniorit for pi'otection. 
’'J'ho fact that with the abundance of raw material no other firm dares to 
enter the knsii cs.s establishes the need for protection. Competition 
however is neoe.^sary in tho interest of the ennsumer and tho Board has 
hopes that in a few years two or three other firms will bo started. The 
,'johomo of protection i.s limited to throe years. After that time a fresh 
iiujuiry will lie necessary. iJuiiiig that iiitcrval the Tata Company must show 
by Iiidianisation ai.d economy that they aic anxious to lessen the burden 
on the corisumor. Tho evidence taken by the Board shows that tho process 
of Iiidianisation is steadily carried on by the Company. Tho same proce.s.s 
iuu,st continue. 

There was, as expected, a strong opposition to tho modest poposals 
of tho Boaid by flio .I'.iuopean and Anglo-Indian interests. An organised 
attempt was made to whittle down the poposals and in this the Bengal 
Chamber took the lead, tho fear entertained being th.at any develop¬ 
ment of Industries in India on any large scale will projurlicially affect 
Biitish irdinsti ics. Hie strongest pica put forward was that any protection 
given to the industry will tax mainly agriculturists, for whom Bi'iti.sh 
intoiests always feel so very much ! The question of giving protection to 
other minrr Indian Ii]dustrie.s has since been engaging the attention of 
the Board and will bo mentioned in the next issue of this QUARTEKLY. 

The following is the summary of recommendations of ihe 
Board ;— 



The Tariff Report 

On Protection for Indian Steel Industry 

The TARIFF B0AR1> was appointed by a Resolution of the Goveru- 
I; ej,t of India, dated 10th July 1923, accepting a resolution passed in the 
I.pgislatire Assembly oji F’ebinary 16th. 1923. The Board was thereupon 
appointed with an Otlicial, namely Mr. G. Rainy C.S.I., C.t.E. as President, 
aid two Indituis, navnely Prof. V. G. Kale, membei', Council of State, and 
Mr. P. P, Ginvvala, M. L. A, as members. 

The Board was directed first to examine the question of extendbig 
Protection to the manufacture of Steel in India. Accordingly the 
Boaid met first in Simla in July 1923 and after holding enquiries at 
■btm.shedpur and Calentta issuer! its report which was finally published on 
April 26th 1924. 

I’roteiition has always boon an important plank in the nationalist pro- 
gI ammo. As early as the eighties of the last century Eanade, Butt and Dada- 
bl ai pointed out that w ithout protection India’s nascent industries had no 
(liance of thriving in the teeth of fierce world comiretition. But the 
Government, notoriously inditferenfc to national interests, paid no heed. It is 
only recently that ovorwhelming public pressure forced Government to 
rt'i ognise the need for revising its tariff policy. 

The imperative necessity for giving protection to the steel industry in 
Irdia is unanimously recognised by the Tariff Board. The Board enquired 
into the case o) eight steel products which applied for protection, tiamely, 
tolled steel, tin-plate, railway wagons, wire and wire nails, agricultural implo- 
ment.s, steel castings, railway locomotives and etiainelled wire ; but the Board 
came to the conclnsion that only five of these are in need of protection. 
'1 lie throe in respect of which no recommendation is made arc railway 
li i.'omotivos, steel castings and enamelled wire. 

Among the GKNBRAL PROPOSAbB made by the Board, the most 
inuiortaiit are ;— 

(a) that the Go\’ 0 i'nment .should declare that effective pirotoction of 
tins basic industry (hitoel) is the recognised policy—thi.s should be embodied 
in the preamble of the Taiilf Bill; and 

{h) that Government should assume unfettered powers to vary the 
tariff duties fo meet fluctuations in the world market. 

The Tocommcndatioj.s provide lioth for tariff duties and bounties with the 
oliject of making the burden on the consumer as light as possilJe. Finally, 
fin Boaid is of opinion that the lecomvnendations .should be limited to a 
I'Ci iod of throe years at the end of which a fresh enquiry should bo instituted. 

The report is is.5ucd in three parts. The finst part was submitted in 
the beginning of March 1924. This dealt with the (|uestioii of protection to 
rolled steel with which tho ’J'ata Company is concerned. The Board, apparently 
leali.sing tho delay involved Iry its enquiry and tho grave danger to Steel 
Irdustry by any loss of time in giving pn'otcotion, sidimittcd thoir first report 
thinking that the Government of India would .sho.v equal realisation of the 
urgent need of Protection and give effect to their proposal before the 
I.egislatnro dispersed from Bolhi in March last. Indeed this was expected by 
65 
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all ijoirofficials but Sir Charles Innes took them all by surprise by atiiiounoin^' 
a May session for the special purpose of discussing the Tariff ((uestioii. 
Suspicion has been cast on the Government for this undue delay that an 
opportunity was being afforded to British manufacturers to dump the Indiiu 
market in the meanwhile, and the antecedents of the Government in 
regard to Indian Industries lend colour to this view. The report 
itself bears traces of benevolent bureaucratic hand in the sense that 
even fully proved formulas are put forward in a subdued tone and 
attempt to be outspoken is hedged round with qualifying words. A 
National Board appointed by a National Govt, would have naturally reported 
far more strongly. In one place the Board attempts to deprecate the use of 
the wor<l ‘dumping’ in defining the actions of foreign manufacturers aud denierl 
the fact that some British firms .sent mater al to India at prices even lie’ow 
their cost of production deliberately designing to kill the Indian 
Industry. In an equally cautious manner has the Board refuted all 
charges levelled by lepresontativcs of British vested interests against 
Tata’s management, h^or instance, it wjis alleged that Tatas had wrongly 
started the expansion scheme during the war involving heavy cost 
hi the purchase of machinery. The Board replies that but for !be 
operation of one part of this plant which costs forty lakhs and within 
(jiie year brought in a profit of more tiian double its costs, the Tata 
works would have closed long ago, and further, tlrat it is the prospect 
of early operation of this new’ plant which otfers prospect of moi-e 
economical out-turn which has made the Board pin the hope that after tire 
next three years the price of Indian steel product may not need any 
protection at all. Iho BoiU'd also remark-s that money raised foi' new 
works would not have been raised at smaller rate of intej-ost than by the Tatas. 
The I’atas do not howevoi' escape legitimate criticism. They are told that 
they must greatly economise in fuel which would bo of vital necessity 
if they are to hold their own with competitors in future. The 
number of labourers is also considered excessive in the past, but the 
Board realises that dismissal might have precipitated a strike resulting 
in greater loss to the Company. The.sc extra hands are to be ab.sorbed 
in now works. At present Amerioan aud British skilled labourers me 
imported at very heavy cost and the Board hopes that as Indians gain 
skill and experience, economy would also be effected in this direction. 

OB.)ECTION To PROTECTION.—The enemies of protection h.id 
further pointed out that the agriculturists would suffer Ireavieet ajjd agri¬ 
cultural implements would cost more than at present and reduction in 
imports would affect exports of agricultural produce. The Board shows that 
following their recommendations, rise in cost of agricultural implements would 
be negligibio and that industrial development being the recognised policy 
of Government every success iii obtaining such development would 

mean fall in imports. For the present at any rate the Board 

estimates that the total rise to the consumer as a lesult of its 
recommendations would bo one hinidred sixty lakhs which would 
be shared equally by (1) the genoial consumer, (2) Industries like Jute Mills, 
and (3) by Railways, Government and Public Bodies, and this sacrifice 

India would gladly make to save her basic industry, especially when advaii- 

tages in the etid would more than counterbalance the loss. 

The EF'FECT ON REVENUE would be an addition of twelve lakhs 
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this year, and a loss of two and half lakhs uoxt year, and loss of only- 
eight thousand rupees in the third year. Thus, as a result of pi-otection. 
Government would not have to face any serious fluctuation in its rovenue 
position and this is a favourable point for protection, because in the 
present state of finances Government can ill afford to loss revenue. So 
far as protection is concerned, it varies from fifteen per cent to thirty per 
cent. The Board is in favour of specific duties in preference to ‘nd valorem’ 
rates and prox'oses such duties in the maiority of its reooramenditions. 

Mr. I'etorson on behalf of the Tatas had pointed out that Rolled Si,,-.\l 
wa.s coming into India at Rs. 150 a ton and that by the imposition of o.'J 
per cent duty the Tatas would bo able to .sell at a reasonable profit. 
The Board doe,« not agree with this, and after dwelling at length on 
various factors concludes that Rs. 180 a ton on an average should moot 
the cost and eirsure reasonable profit to 'I'atas. If this is so the Tatas 
■should willingly take the figure because the lower their cost of produ.)tion, the 
lesser the sacrifice that the consumer would be called upon to make, But 
if the Tatas prove their inability to sell their products at this figure 
with roasonalfie return on capital, then the very .sound principle enu nuiatod 
by the Board should go. 

BOUNTIES.—As protective duty ou Fish-plates and Ralls would have 
raised the co.st ot Railways and perhaps also increased Riilway rates and 
fares which arc already too exces.sive, the Board has proposed a grant of 
l,»outity to manufacture these articles to couiitru-balanco the lower coat 
of foreign imports. Bounty is also.proposed for the Wagon Industry while 
twenty-five per cent protootion duty is proposed to s.ifeguard the Engineering 
industry because the existence of the Tat rs’ Rolled Steel and Engineering 
and Wagon 1 ndustrics is iiiter-dcpendont. Tiii-i.t-tos, Wire and Wire-nails 
and Agricultural Implements also get protection while Locomotive ,Stool 
Castings a nd Enamelled 'Wares arc not considered separate. In short, if 
Government accepts the fund-amental principle of effective protection aud 
undertakes to gi''o effect to it under all wnditioim, the Tariff Board 
would have carried out a fiscal revolution in the history of India under 
British Rule. 

NEED FOR I’ROTECTION.—After observing that it cannot conceive 
of a stronger ease for protection than the Steel liKbnstry, the Board says that 
‘whatever reasons may exist, fur withholding I’rotoction altogether 
there are none for any .scheme which at once rai.so.s prices to the 
consumer and at the same time fails to preserve the industry.’ 
liiadonuate \)n,tectlou is the most wasteful course imaginable. The Board 
therefore wants the Govornmont to declare that effective protection of 
this basic industry is the recognised policy of Government and that 
this should be embodied in the preamble of the Tariff Bill to etisuro 
('ontinuity of policy which i.s esseirtial and will encourage more oiitorprisoi 
like Tatas, so that within the next twenty years two to throe move firms 
of the magnitude of Tatas could bo estalilislicd in India to meet the 
cutiio demand of the Indian market in respect of Steel products. Duo 
to uucortaiiity ot prices in the future the Board rocommends propo.sals for 
the next three years only, but insists 011 a declaration pledging a continuity 
of policy. But what is of the greatest impoitance is that the Board urge.s 
the Govornmont of India to assume vuifcttcred yiowers to vary protec¬ 
tive duties to meet any cmergoiioy such as a drop in prices duo to 
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cxcbaiige opeiations and other causes which might impair or nullify the 
protection given to our products. To await the sanction of the Legislature 
before variations are carried out might mean ruin to the industry by 
the time the Legislature meets. Thus if Government adopts the recom¬ 
mendations that protection must be effective and that the executive 
should so vary rates as to keep the Tariff Wall intact against fluctua¬ 
tions, the various detailed proposals of the Tariff Board about protection 
become matter of mere detail which need not be binding in all circum- 
.stancPs. The Board has attempted on data supplied to it to work out such 
figure for Protection as appeared to it least burdensome to the 
consumer which would at the same time ensure, according to thei?- 
calculation, reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 

Danger of Dumping 

DUMPING.— In a matter of such grave importance and in view of serious 
warnings given by the Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, the report of 
the Boatd was published without the announcement of Govt, that they would 
publish along with the Tariff Board’s report its Tariff Bill and assume 
power at once to collect the additional duty in anticipation of the Legis¬ 
lature’s sanction and to adjust those collections according to the final 
proposals adopted. It was not nocegsaiy for the mere introduction of the 
Tariff Bill that the Legislature should be sitting, because according to 
the rules the publication of a Bill in the Gazette of India amounts to 
its formal introduction. As the Bombay merchants intimated already, 
foreign nuii.ufactuiois were dumping the Indian market with cheaper 
products aid the foimal introduction of the Tariff Bill would Imve 
cut short the mischief. Knowing full well that Government woifid in the 
main follow the Tariff Board’s proposals, foreign manufacturers began, months 
before the ilssernbly met on the 27th May, to further dump the market 
and undeisell 'J'atas for months to come. Reluctance to give prompt 
effect to ie<;(jnimcndations of the Board on the peut of Government 
is perhap.s explained by the fact that the Fiscal Commission laid stress on 
ample time to bo given to parties concerned and the public at large to examine 
the Tariff Board’s proposals before final effect is given to them, and the 
manner in which Sir Charles limes was hec.kled in the Assembly last .session by 
,Sir Campbell Rhodes ar.d Mr. Pilcher evidently made the Commerce Member 
nervous lest F.uropean interest.s should become furious at giving even 
proportional effect to the proposals. iSo far as the piiiicipile laid down 
by the Fiscal Cioinmission is concci-ncd that the public should have 
amjde time to consider the Board’s iiroposal, the introduction of the 
Tariff Bill would not have stood in the way of attainment of this 
objiiict as, in the case of the Finance Bill, Government merely takes power 
to collect revoime in anticipation of Legislative sanction in order to 
prevent .speculation and loss to Government, and if the Legislature did 
not sanction a particular proposal the duty collected is always remitted. 
In this instance also if such course had been followed the dumping of 
British Goods in the Indian market would have been prevented. 

The following important extracts aie taken from the Report 
to summarise the Board’s main recommendations. 
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Summary & Extracts 

Tl.e report of the Indian TaritE Hoard regarding the grant of Protection to the 
Sleet Industry is iniblished in tliree Bcctioiis. The lij'St deals with the steel iinlustiy, 
tlie second witti tine engineering industry, and the tiiird, besides conipariiig tlie 
costs of steel manufacture in India with those in otJier countries, includes also the 
locomotive building industry, steel castings, and enameUed ware. 1 

Tlie principal oonc'usion in regard to the stee) industiy is that “ The Indian 
market for steel is alreaily large and is likely to grow. In respect of labour India 
is at present at a disadvantage which will be removed as tlie workers acquire skill 
and experience'. 

‘‘ At ttie present level of woriil prices steel maiiufaciur.t in India is carried on 
at a loss. UnlCfs protection is given there is no hope that it will develop foi 
many years to come, and tliero is serious danger that it may cease altogether." 


Ditfereiiccs m Prices. 


The Ivepoit dec'ares that “the average price which gives the Indian manufacture) 
a fail return on his capita! has been toond to be Its. 180 a ton.” 

“'J’he need tor protection” says the Iteport, is measuicd by the difference between 
two prices: — 

(a) tlie pi'ice at whicli steel is likely In be imported into India from abroad, 


and 

(b) the price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable protil, 
“The prices al which steel is likely to cuter India without duly have been 
found to lie as follows ;— 

Per ton. 

Rs. 

Bars ... ... ... ... HO 

H5 
140 
150 
200 
TOO 

imposition of duties. 


Strucuii'al shapes, i.e., angles, beams, channels etc 
Hails 30 lbs. and over 
Plates, ordinary 
Mhecta, b ack 
!«heot 8 , galvanised 

“.Except in tlie case of sheets, the pioposals made for the 
or 111 !' gram of bounties, appioximately bridge the difference between the two prices, 
If. owing to a fall in tlie price of imported . stee', the duties no longer give aile- 
qiuite protection, additional or off-setting duties should be imposed, and the 
(.loverumeut of India should take powers by legislation to impose such duties. 

Limited Period. 


“ The operation of the proposa's made is limited to a period of three years, 
botli because of the uncertainty as to the future course of world prices, and the 
probabiiiiy of a decided drop in tiie cost of pioiluction. A fresh enquiry vvill pro- 
liabiy bo necessary in 1923-27. 

“ The proposals inaele have liecn so fraineil as to interfere as little as possible 
with ttiose kinds of steel which arc not produceii in India at present and are not 
likely to lie pioiluced for some time to come. 


Specitio Duties. 

“It is proposed that the following specific duties shoulil be imposed; — 


t'tee!;-— 

Structural shapes, i.e., beams, angles, channels, etc. 
Ship, tank auil bridge plates ... 

Common merchant bars aiul rods 

Light rails (under 30 lbs.) ... ... 

RIaek sheets, whether plain or corrugated 
Galvanised sheets, whether plain or corrugated 
Wrought Iron- 
Angles, channels 
Common bars 


Per ton. 
Es. 

30 

30 

40 

40 

30 

46 

80 

35 
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“The necessity for imposins; tarifi duties on certain kinds of wrought iron arises 
from the fact that the commoner (jualities can br used for many purposes for 
which steel is used, and would displace steel if there were an appreciable difference 
in the parties. 

“Ivon and steel sections of superior ijiialities remain subyret to the present tariff 
an 1 will mir be affected by the new duti- s proposed. 

“It is proposed to grant bounties on the manufacture of medium and heavy 
rails and fisliplates according to the following scale ; — 

I'er ton. 

Ks. 

1924- 25 ... ... ... ... 62 

1925- 26 ... ... ... ... 26 

1926- 27 ... ... , ... ... ^0 

“The present ad valorem duty wou'd be converted into a specitic iluty of 
Ks. 14 a ton, 

“ The grant of pi'otcction to the mauutacturc of steel must necessarily increase 
the costs of many branches of the engineering industry at a time when it is lio.il* 
ing its own with diffloulty ill the face of intense competition from abroad. The 
adoption of the proposals made will necessitate and increase in the <luty on fabri- 
cateil steel to at least 20 per cent, and possib'y to 25 per cent, iii some cases. 

“ The saeritioe which the country is asked to make in order to preserve the 
steel industry is temporary and the advantages to hr gaineil are more than com- 
meiisurate. The burden on ihc consumer is liko.y to be widely diffused ami is not 
likely to press with undue severity on any one industry, or any one section of 
the ciimrauiiity.” 

Indian I I'ospects—Commission’s Conditions .Satisfied. 

In genera!, tlic Iteport says ; “The Steel Industry satisfies the three conditions 
which the Fiscal CommiSBiou considered shouhl be staiislicd in oi'ilinary cases by all 
industries before a c.aim to protection is cutertaiued. It is also an essential industry 
for purposes of self-det'eiioe and of great Importanee on national grounds. It might, 
therefore, c.aim protection even if tlio ortliuary conditions were not fully satisfietl. 

Natural Advanl.ages 

“India possesses a great natural advantage for the manufacture of steel owing to 
the richness and abundance of the iron ore deposits and the oomparativejy short distane,* 
which separates tliem from the coa lioals. 

“The quantities of coking coal available are sufficient for the roijuirements of the 
industry for a century or more unless its growth is uiie-xpacteihy rapid, and supplies of 
limestone aiul do.cmite are ample. .These materials are not equa; in iiuality to tho.se 
available in some otlier countries, but they arc good enough for their purpose and are not 
more expensive than elsewliere. 

“India already produces pig iron more cheaply than otlicr countries and the possibi¬ 
lity of producing steel of thoroughly sound iiuality has been proved. It lias nut hitherto 
been found possible, however, to combine a high output with satisfactory ijuality. .I.s 
soon as this has been done, the future of the Indian stee. industry is assured. 

Tala Company’s Claim 

The principal claim for protection came from the Tata Iron and Hteel Company on 
behalf of the Steel Industry. They proposed an all-round duty of 53 per cent ad valorem 
to be imposed on imports of all kinds of steel locally manufaotureil by the Company at 
Jamshedpur. 

The lieport says ; “When we endeavoured to ascertain on what basis this figure had 
been arrived at, no very lucid explanation was forthcoming. Mr. reterson, giving ora. 
evidence on behalf of the Company, stated that generally tne Company were of opinion 
that rolled steel was likely to enter India at a prici, without duty, of about Its, 150 per 
ton, and that the Company could sell steel at a reasonable profit ‘ at or under Us. 200 a 
ton.” A claim so vaguely conceived c.early required the closest scrutiny before, any con¬ 
clusion be formed ■ as to its merits. This involved a minute examinatiou of the 
cost of production of rolled steel at Jamsheilpur and a review of the fluctuation 
in the price of importeil steel. The results of our investigations will be set forth 
at lengthy but in the first instance it is necessary to consider the claim of the 
steel industry to protection from a more general iwint of view.” 
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“In paragraph 97 of their report, the Fiscal Commission laid .down tbrea con ■■ 
ditions which in their opiniqu should bs satislied in ordinary, casis bdore a claim, 
to protection is entertained. Tlicse conditiona have breii approved by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Legislative Assembly. They are as follows :— 

(1) 'J’hc induftry must be one possessing natural advantages, , such as an 

abundant sopp y of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour, or a 

large home market. Such advantages will be of different relative importance in 
different industries, but they should all be weighed and tlieir relative importance 
assessed. The successful industries of the world possess certain comparative advan¬ 
tages to whicli tliej owi; their success. No industry wliich does not possess some 
comparative advantages will be able to compete with them on aiual terms, and 

tlierefore the natural advantages possessed by aii Indian industry should be analysed 
carefully, in order to ensure as far as po-ssible that no industry is protected which 
will become .a permanent burden on the community, 

(2) The industry must be one whicli without the help of protection cither is 
not likely to <lcv( lop at all or is not likely to develop so rapid y as is desirab'e 
in the interests of the country. This is an obvious corollary fiom the princip.es 
which have led ns to rccomiiieiid iirotcolion. The main object of protection is 
either to develop industries whieh otherwise would not -be developed then with 
greater rapiility. 

(3) Tlu! industry must be one which will eventually be able to face world 

competition without protection. In forming an estimtte of the probabilities of this 
condition being fullilled tlic natural .advantages referred to in condition (1) will of 
Course be consiilei'cd carefully. Tlie im[iortauce of this condition is obvious. The 
proleotioii we contemplate is a temporary protection to b; given to industries which 
will eventually be able to stand alone." 

Imlia’s Mineral liesourccs. 

fontinuing, the Ueport says Our en'iuirics have satislied us that India pos¬ 
sesses great natural advantages for the production of steel and iron and that the 

first CLiiditiou laiil down by the Fiscal (.lommission is llici’efure fuitilied. Of the 
raw materia s rciiuireil the three most iuiponaut arc iron ore, coking coal and 
limestone (or dolomite) for Iluxiug purposes. Large deposits of iron o.'c c-vist, in 
many parts of Imlia, )iarticu.ariy in the Oentra I'rovine. s, but at liresjiit by far 
the most important are those which lie in the so-ca‘led ‘iron belt’ extending over 

the district, of Siugbhum and tlie adjoining Fcmlatory Slates of Orissa, Tile b.dt 

eontains enormous quantities of c,\trcmely I'ich iron ore in which the proportion of 
metallic iron frc<iuerit.y rises aliovc (iO per cent. This ore can be mined cheaji.y 
and landed at the Iron and filed works at a cost of between Ks. 3 aiirl 11s. 4 
per toil. The Director of G.oogical Hurvey has supplied u.s with ex'racts from a. 
report by Dr. Fox, an officer of the Department, on tlie mineral resources of India 
for a ilomestio steel industry, in which the iron ore dcposit.s of the country are 
described. Dr. .Fo.x mentions two estimates of the quantity of high quality iron 
ore available in the so-called ‘iron bet,’ both of them in the neighbourhood of 
3,000 million ions. Other authorities have taken low iigures and, until further ex.- 
pioiation iias been made no exact estimate is possib e, but there is general agree¬ 
ment that the quani.ity is very large. In other parts of tlie world equally rich 
ore IS to be found, but it cannot be lauded at tlie iron works at .anytliing like 
the same price. Conversely, equally cheap ore exists in some (smutries but of 
nothing the samf epiaiity. The advantage India )iossesseB in the shajK,' of iron o,e 
is therefore vciy great.’’ 

SuffieioTit Coking Coal. 

“The general conclusions wiiich the evidence suggests might perhaps be stated 
as follow’s ; — 

(1) Tliere are sufficient supplies of eokirig coal available to meet the needs of 
a steel imiustry capable of providing for India’s own re<iuiremeuts and a c s tain 
surplus for export for over a century. 

(2) The (juestion whether coking coal exists in sufficient i|uantities to justify 
the cstaVrlishmciit of large export trade iu steel cannot be settled until further 
surveys and explorat ions have been made. 

(3) Tlic infonna'.ion at present available suggests the desirability of conserving 
India’s resources of metallurgical coking coal. It would c ear.y' be unfortunate if 
large (luantities of 'cry rich ore could not b; utilized in the country for want of 
a suitable fuel. 
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“ Tlie !as-t point is Pearly Important. It is conceivable that new discoveries 
may render it possible to utilise in the manufacture of iron coal whicli is at 
present c:absc<l as non-coking. It is possible also that fresh discoveries of coal may 
be made in irgions where iron ore is also present. 

Kurtlier, tin' Keport states that “ the present pre-eminence of the Singbhum 
and Orissa iron belt is due not only to the richness and abundance of the ore 
deposits but n'sn to the fact that they arc situated at a ciistance of about 200 
miles more or less from the coal-tields. 

Fluxing Miiterials. 

“ In respect of fiuxiug muteria's India tloes not posstss tlie same superiority as 
in ore, but economically is at no disadvantage. Limestone of the beat quality is 
to be founii in India, but at such distances from tlie iron ore ami coal as to 
preclude its use for nu-tai)urgical purposes Then; are, however, ample supplie.s of 
limestone and ilo'.omitc witliin a reasonable distance of the other raw materials. 

“ Most of the other materials reijuired by;' tlie industry exist in India, and the fc;w f-x- 
oeptiuiiB are only reiiuired in small quaiitities. Wc need only mention ;— 

(a) mangenese, of which aiiqile supplies exist in the tV-ntral Provinces, and 

(b) icfiactory materials.” 

Market for Steel in India. 

The Keport says: “The market for steel m India is of course not comparab'c 
to tliat which exists in Kuropeau countries or in America, but large quantities of steel 
uj'c imported annually. Up to the outbreak of the war the market was steailily growing, 
ami in due conrso the upward movement will no iloubt be resumed. 'J’he total consump¬ 
tion of iron and steel in India may be put in the iieiglibourhood of a million and a 
lia.f tons, and of ttecl only at about a million tons. These figures, liowevcr, 
include a cousitlerablc amount of machinery, barilwaro, motor cars, etc., which are 
not likely' to bt produced in India for many years to come. Nevertheless, the market 
IS already large, and, witli the expansion of denuiml whicli may be expected in the 
next ten or fifteen yeaif, piovided there is an adequate extension of ttaiisport facilities, 
there would be room for two or three steel works each with an output coiitparable to 
that of the works at Jamshedpur. 

Piotlucing at a Loss, 

“ The tecoiid tomlition laid ilowii by the Fiscal Commission is in some respects 

tlie most important of al!.At the present level of prices aiul with tlie present cost 

of pioduotioii, the manufacture of steel at Janislicdpur is unprotitable and involves a 
heavy loss. There is every hope tliat, in the course of three or four years, production 
costs will be substantially reduced, owing to the adoption of a new process of manu¬ 
facture and the provision of an up-to-date and tflicieut plant. But there must be an 
extremely difficult transition period during wiiicli assistance is specially necessary. It 
is not a question of inability to pay diviileuds on an excessive capital, but of inability to 
inuiiufacture and sell sled c.xcept at an actual loss. If the efforts of the tinn wlueli 
hat been tlie piontcr of steel manufacture in India were to end in disastrous failure, 
it would bo idle to hope that fresh capilal rvould be forthcoming, and a'l prospect of 
fortlier development for tlie tiext ten or liftcni years would be at an end.” 

Future Competition. 

“The third question we have to answer,” continues tiic Hepoit, “is wiicther the 
stwl industry is one wJiich will evenliially be able to face world competition without 
piotiction, M'e have no tiesitatiou in answering it in the affirmative. As we liave 
pointed out, India can already produce pig iron more cheaply tlian otlier countries. The 
process of steel manufacture is adDrittediy much more difficult, and years must elapse 
before Indian lot.our acquires the necessary skill and experience. But India’s natural 
advantages are so great that vve believe it will not be long before the initial difficulties 
are overcome, and steel is produceil at a cost low enougli to enable it to face outside, 
competition in India without protection.” 

National Defence. 

The Bepoi't supports tlie statement tliat firr purposes of national flefence protection 
of tlie steel and iron industry is important. “On tlie basis of these statements tlic 
case for protecting steel appears to us to be overwlielmingly strong. The extreme 
importance on national grounds of the existence of steel manufacture in India was 
•lemonstiated over and over again dunng the war, and it is unnccessaiy to recapitulate 
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tacts which are common Unow!e(ige. If, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the Tlscal Ooraraissiou, the protection of etecl is not he d to be justirted, we are at a 
loss to imagine what industry could possib’y comply with them. It is impossible to 
conceive a stronger case.” 

General Principles—Why Protection Schemes are Necessary. 

The general principles underlying the scheme of protection, are given by the Eeport 
as follows ;— 

“(1) The answer to the question whether protection is necessary depends in the- 
main on the difference between two prices ; — 

(a) the price at which steel is likely to be importerl into India from 

abroad, and 

(b) the price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable 

pi'Otit. 

“(2) If protection is foun<l to be necessary, and the advantages to be derived from 
it are held to outweigh any objections wliich may exist, then the measures 
taken must lie adequate to secure their purpose. 

“ (3) The scheme of protection shoo’d be so adjusted as to interfere as little as 
possible witlt tliose kinds of steel which are not manufactured in India 
at present .and are not like’y to he mannfaciured in the near future.” 

In answer to this, ihe Eeport says: “ It is indeed obvious that the need for pro¬ 
tection exists, in so far as the Indian manufacturer selling Ids steel in competition with 
imported steel fai's to lealise a fair profit or incurs an actual loss.” 

In referring to the desirability of adequate protective measures, the Eeport 
ailvocates a continuity of policy. “Krom the date when a new firm decided to 
establish steel workr, five years wou!<l probably elapse before steel was actually 
nninufacturcd, and anotlio-i- live years before the success or failure of the venture 
could fairly be estimated.” 

Danger of Cheap Imported Steel 

The Eeport says: “The danger of foreign steel entering India at abnormally low 
prices is, we believe, a real one. Since 11121 tlie cheapest imported steel has come 
from Eelgium, though in 1922 at any rate, jmrt of it may have originated in 
Germany. During tlie last few months there has lieen a rapid increase in the 
French production, and It is quite possib’e that France may become a mojc formid- 
ab'e competitor in tlie world’s steel markets than she hag hithcr'o been. The 
results of the rcsLnqition of steel production in Germany on a large scale, if and 
when a settlement ot the reparations prob’em is attained, might of course be serious, 
and the menace of the release of the Euhi stocks has not yet been finally dispelled. 
Under these conililior s w ide and sudden tiuctuations in the price of steel are not 
iraprohable. 

“We have considered the legislation adopted in other countries to guard against 
similar dangers, but we have not found it possib’e to frame our proposals on the model 
of any ot them. In such measures the executive Govt, is usually empowered to take 
action when the fall in prices is due to some particular cause, c.g,, the depreciation of 
the exchange, tlie gram of bounties, or the low cost of production in the country of 
origin. But, if the end in view is to secure to the domestic manufacturer a reatonable 
price, the causes which have enahlcil the foreign manufacturer to send his steel 
into India at lower prices are really irrelevant. If economic conditions in the 
world generally were more stable, it might be possible to dispense with additional 
safeguards or to limit them to particular tiangers. But, -things being as they are, 
we believe that special iiowers are necessary, and that they should be complete 
an<I not hedged about with restrictions.” 

Customs -Enquiries 

The Eeport lays down that the only point to be determined by enquiry would 
be the price at which steel was actually entering India. Anangements would be 
necessary at the Customs Houses in the principal ports to record from the invoices 
the actual prices at which protected goods were being imported. 

“The legislation proposed,” says the Report, “is often described as anti-dump¬ 
ing, but we have deliberately refrained from making use of that word." 

Discriminating Protection 

“On tht third ppmt," the Report says, “the policy laid down for our guidance 

66 / 
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is that of Jisoriminating pi-otecition which restricts the hai-iluii on the consumer to 
the minimum necessary to attain its object. It follows that tlrose kinds o£ steel 
which are not produceit in India at present, or are not likeiy to be protlucetl in 
the near future, should, as far as possible, be left untouched. We mention the 
point here because we desire to make it p.aiu that this consideration has been 
present to our minds throughout our cmiuiry. To put it very briefly, there is no 
need for protection un’ess tiiere is something to {irotect.'’ 

After making a detailed examination of the prices of imported steel past, 
present and future, and the cost of producing steel at Jamshedpur in 1921 and 
1922 (when the average price realiseil by the Tata Iron and Bteel Company for a 
finished steel was Its. 169 a ton—which just sufficed to cover tiie overhead charges 
and left no profit whatever), and after stating that there was a big tall in 
1922 - 23 , the Iteport says ; “It is evident that at the present level of prices and 
with the present Custoins Duties the manufacture of sr,eel in India can only he 
cairieii on at a loss.” 

Lowest Belling Price 

The Eeport then goes on to consider the future cost of production and finds 
that a selling price lower than Its. 180 a ton won'd be inadequate as the basis 
of pi'Otection. That sum tiierefore is adop'.e<l as the basis of the Board’s proposals. 

Bounties Alone Impraeticable 

The Fiscal Commission liad pointed out tiiat the best means of assisting a 
basic industry may often be found by mams of a bounty ratlier than by a pro¬ 
tective duty. The lloport states ; “We fear that for financial reasons any sohern.; 
which proposed to accord p’otcctioii to steel so e.y by this uuans must be dismis¬ 
sed as impracticable at present.During the next year tlie production of steel 

at Jamshedpur will increase fr<im 12«,000 to 420,000 tons, and tliis must entail a 
very serious reduction in tiie revenue at present derived from customs duties on 
steel. Any scheme of ba atioing duties against bonntics is in danger of breaking 
down because tiie extra revenue from whicli the bounties are to be paid is a 
vanishing quantity which u.timately disappears altogether." 

It is to be noted that the Tarifl Board does not make il;s recommendations to 

remain in force over a long (leriod, for it liolds the be.ief that in 3 or 4 years’ 

time it will be possible to reduce the cost of steel iiroduotion in India to a level 
at w'hioh the manufacturer will be able to sell steel, at, a ))rice much below Hs. 
180 a ton, and still make a reasonable profit. 

Bpecitied duties—Board’s Itecommendations in Detail 
ll'lie Boani makes spjcifio recommendations regarding the protection of the stool 
industry. These arc as follows ; — 

HAW STBJSL 

Structural shapes:— 

Present Duty Us. 16 per ton or 10 per eent. 

Recommended Duty Ks. 30 per ton or 20 per cent. 

Plates :— 

Recommended Duty Us. 30. 

Bars and Rods;— 

Present Duty Rs. 16 a ton. 

Recommended Duty Bs. 40 a ton or 30 per cent. 

Sheets (ungalvanised) 

lleoommentlod Duty Rs. 30 a ton or 16 per cent. 

Sheets (galvanised.) 

Recommended Duty Rs. 46 a ton or 16 per cent.. 

Rails and Fisiplates 

Proposed bounties on the following sliding scale ; — 

1924- 26 Rs. 32 a ton. 

1925- 26. Kb. 26 a ton. 

1926- 27 Rs. 20 a ton. 

Wrought Iron 

Proposed specific duty of Rs. ’86 a ton on cemmon iroji bar and rod (not 
coated with other metals.) 
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Tlie duty ou the other qualities will remain as at pi'eseut. 

As the Government of India had already announced that the Law wHl be 
attendetl so as to necessitate the actual payment of Gustonis Duty on imported 
stores (with a few specified exceptions) by the Government Departments conqpined, 
tiie lleport states that it is unnecessary to submit any recommemlation on tliis point. 

t'hief objections—Agricultural Interests Not Deeply Affected 

In dealing witli the principal objections to protecdou for steei tlie Taritl 
Boai'il states tiiat an increase in tlie duty on steel bars will undoubtedly tend to 
raise the cost of such steel as the agriculturist oidinarily uses, liut tliat 
(juantity is very small. The effect thcrel'ere wouhl be negligible. 

Kefcrring to tlie obie<!tion th.it protection tor steel is contrary to the interests 
<]f agriculture because it will involve a considerable reduction of imports into Iiiilia 
and consequently of exports from India, anil tliat the foreign market for Didia’s 

agricultural products would therefore he n'strictcd, tlic Ueport says tliat it is “ a 
general argument against any measure designed to secure flic development ot in¬ 
dustries in India on a large scale and iias no siiecial application to steel.” Mr. 

i’ileher in his oral evidence suggested that tlie ri'diiction of Indian imports, and 

consequently of exports, was o[>eu to objection - (a) liccause it was prorluecd liy 

artificial means and not the I'esult of natural and healtliy developmenf., and (b) 

because it meant tlie sudden disp'aeement of a large body of imports. The answer 
is that the steel mamifaoiurer has no choice. Since largo units are essentia! to 
cheap production, a jiollcy of siow and irapereeptib’e growt.h is out of his jiower. 
Tlie industry must develop Ijy sudden jumps or not at all.” 

Effect on other luduatries. 

Tlio veal difficulty was the effect of protection for steel upon other industries. 
The Report aaye ; “ VVe have to coiisiiler the sacrifices wliich that policy may 

entail on the community and not the burden wliicli a different po.ioy would bring 
vvitli It. We are not called upon, tlierefore, to discuss the remoter consequences 
which protection for steel may bring in its train. The ease might be different if 

it seemed probalile that ttie cost of steel production were likely to icmaiii at iis 

present level for a long jieriod of years, for existing industries would then liave 
to develop and new industries come into existeuci ou tlie basis of high, st.eel 
costs. Hut we have found good grounds for beiieving iliat production costs will 
fall substantially in the next three or lour years, and in that ctise the burdea 
will be lightened at no very distant date. If our expectations are justified, ttie 
industries which use steel as their raw inatorial will bo gradually built up oti the 
liasis of ste.adily dimitiishmg steel costs. Thif. is important because it is the primary 
cost of raw steel which ultimately determines the level ot costs in all tlie dependent 
industries.” 

The Report here deals in detail witli t.he effect upon Railway costs and the 
manufacture of macliiuery in general, as also jute machinery and tea garden 

machinery. 

Tlie Tariff ISoard admits that railway costs wou'd be inoreased by one half of 
ttie railway figures in the case of unfabricatod steel and two-thirds in the case of 
fabricated steel. Tlie increase would lie small in the case of maohinery and also 
in jute machinery. 

Burden Widely Diffiiseil. 

Tlie Report says “ We can only refer that steel is not so imjioitaiit a factor 
in the cost of Tea Garden Machinery as Mr. I'i'ctier was led to believe." Enough 
material was not p’aeed before the Tariff Board to show the effect upon coal, 

jute and tea. It contitiues :—“The evidence we have obtained suggests generally that 
about one-thii'd of the burden will fall on the Railways, other Govemment depart 
ments and public bodies, one-tliird or sometliing less on tlie principal industii s, 
and the balance on the minor handicrafts and the general consumer. So far as we 
can judge, the liurdei) will be widely diffuseil and is not likely to jiress too heavi y 
on any one section of the eomrannity,’’ tbougli tlie Tariff Board states tliat it lias 
not desired to minimise tlie coniequcnces of wtmt it has proposed. The Report 

draws a picture as to what would happen on the other hand if the manufactnre 
of steel in India weie to cease. This would throw out of emp’oyment a large 
number of workmen and would a’so be “a very serious Vilow ” to the coal industry 
owing to the sudden drop in the demand for coal. Gravest of all would be Die 
sliock to public confidence in ttie future of Iiuliaii industries. 
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System of Bounties for Wagons. 

The Second Report relates to Engineering Industries Engineering wagon building, 
tin»plate, wire and wire-nails, and agricultural implements. The Keport states; “The 
proposals we liave made in connection with the engineering industry may be summarised 
as follows :— 

“(1) 25 j)cr cent ad valorem duty on fabricated steel generally, but excluding 
(a) steamers, launches, torges, flats, boats and other vessels, and (b) all 
vehicles except colliery tubes and tipping wagons. 

(2) 26 per cent, ad valorem on switches and crossings. 

(3) A spccitic duty of lls. 40 a ton on spikes and tie bars.” 

The Keport recommends “ that bounties siiould be grantetl on the manufacture of 
wagons in India in accordance wdth the following scale ; — 

No. of Amount ,, 

wagons of bounty l^ost ot 

for bounty per wagon oounty, 

Rs, Es, 

Lakhs. 

1 st year . 800 8.50 6-80 

2nd „ 1,000 700 7'30 

3r(i „ 1,200 580 fl’Wfi 

4th „ 1,400 600 7-00 

5tli „ 1,600 440 7-04 

Tin-plate & Nail Duty. 

Tlic Ueport continues : “ Imported tin-plate is at present subject to a duty of 10 
per cent on a tariff valuation of Ks. 400 a ton. We recommend tliat a specific duty of 
lls. 60 a ton, ciiuivnlent to 16 per cent be imposed. This will me,an a duty of 
approximately Ks. 3 per box instead of the present duty of Ks. 2 per box. 

Tlie Report lurllier recommends that a siiecitic duty of Rs. 60 slioulil be imposed 
on nails. ‘ 

Agricultural Implements. 

The Kepmt lecominonds “ that the present ail valorem duty be raised to 25 per cent 
cm p.cl^, pliovvraiis or hodalis and hoes. We believe that this amount of protection 
will suffice (o enable the Company to extend tiie sc,ale of its operations, and in two lU' 
three years woi k up to its full capacity." 








The Lee Report 

(Of The Royal Commission on Public Services.) 

A grout and portent event in Indian polity in the first six months of 
the curront year was the evidence collected by the Royal Commission 
on the Public Se-rvices and then the famous report that it issued towards the 
end of May. The commission was appointed by Royal Warrant under 
the aegis of Lords Pool & Winterton, the Secretary and Under-Secrotary 
of State respectively for India in the last Tory Ministry in England. 
The appointment of the Commission was secured by European Service-men 
backed by the i-trong die-haro elements in India and England who 
have over since the Montagu Reforms Act of 1919 been exerting 
themselves to scrap it outright. 

The cii’cumstances leading to the .appointment of the Commission and 
some of the evidences have been given in the previous issue of this 
QUARTERLY on page 10. The Commission eommonced its work on 4th 
November, 1923 and finished its labours on 27th March, 1924. Only 
six important centres wore visited and it chose to examine orally only 
411 witnesses it,eluding the officials, out of 1300 persons and associations 
who forwarded reytlies to their And the most curious 

feature is that out of these 411 witnesses only 162 were heard in 
puVtlic, the rest having chosen to record their evidence in priv^le, The 
evidence that was thus recorded cannot see the light of day but 
its character can bo guaged by the remarks of the Commission itself. 
In Chapter XIV at page (il, the rcy)ovt states that ‘’there wore likely 
to lie many witnesses, who would .shrink from expressing in public 
opinions which they conscientiously held but which, if yniblishcd in the 
press, might involve them in political controversy.” This decidedly yroints 
to the character of the evidence thus ro-.ordod and the iiumbor of 
such witnesses is no less than 269 as .against 152 who elooted to be 
hoard in public. The Commis.sioners ebaraoteriso this evidence given 
publicly as prcuonting only ‘ one-sided picture of the case.’ 

The genesis of the Commission, as given in the report at page 6, runs as 
tollo\v.s; “In the minds of the Services, the uncortunty of the political future 
of India, combined with attaek-s uyion them in the press and the platform, 
and their steadily dctGiiora.ting linaiicial condition, produced feelings of 
anxiety and discontent. In Indian yiolitical circles, on the other hand, the 
now sy.stom sooincd inooinyiloto and slow in operation. It seemed incomplete 
because the iSelf-govci'iimcnt gi'aiited in the ‘Transforrt d’ field was limited 
by the fact that members of the All-India Services engaged therein woi’o still 
under the ultimate control of the .Secretary of State, It sceniod slow in 
operation because the rate of liidianisatioii adopted since 1919 was regarded 
a.s illiberal.” It can be scon from the analysis of this statement that the 
purpose of the Commission was four-fold. Eiustly, it had to onsiiro the 
immunity of the .Services from .attacks in the press and platform by making 
them independent of the yiojiular form of government in India, and second¬ 
ly, to improve their financial yiositiou by making liberal grants in their pay, 
promotions and jieiisions. Thirdly, discontent in the Indian political circles 
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was to be set at rest by giving complete control of services in the Transferred 
departments to the Ministers; and fourthly, to accelerate the rate of 
Indirinisation of the services. 

With these ends in \iew it is argued that the ‘poor,’ ‘honest’ and 
‘ hard'workiug’ Civilian is oppressed with the fear that if the power of 
control is once transferred to the representatives of the people in India, 
it was likely, disastrous results would ensue. What those resubs would 
be form part of the private evidence. To meet this contingency, it 
is laid down that “ the Secretary of State should I'Otain his control ” in 
respect of AlMndia Services. It was also feared that ‘ political develop¬ 
ments in India might bring their careers to a premature end.’ This has 
been met by a new provision that a legal covenant, mutually binding between 
the civilians and the government and oiiforcoable in Civil Courts should 
bo entered into. This contract is to mention even the minutest detail of 
■.the pay, promotion, pension, leaves and oven return passages and insurance 
of life. A further safeguard has been instituted in the form of Public 
Service Commission which has given wide powers of recruitment as well 
as of hearing and deciding appeals of the Civil Servants against the Govern¬ 
ment decisions. 

The Commission also made liberal recommendations regarding the pay 
and allowances, pensions and family pensions, passages a.-d provident 
funds, to allay their discontent in this respect. In achieving this second 
objective, the Commission has burdened Indi.a with an expenditure of 96 
to'98 lacs annually, slowly increasing to one crore a?id a (juarter. A close 
study of the figures and the increases recommended will show that this is 
an under-estimate, ajid the additional expense will border on two crores annu¬ 
ally. The report states on page 24 that “political opinion (Indian) is strongly 
ill favour of the ‘ market price ' principle and contend that while a high 
rate of pay may be necessary to attract Europeans, the best Indiaa 
candidate could be secured on lower terms. There is much reason in 
this contention which is pre,ssed with vigour as one of the main ju,still- 
cations for increased Iiidiaiiisatiou.” This contention is used as an argument 
for' refusing to increase emoluments of Indians ! The Report again says at 
page 28 that “ Having regard to public opinion as to the necessity of 
economising the coat of Public Services, we are not prepared to re¬ 
commend increase in their (Indian) emoluments. We have therefore 
adopted a system which will meet the rctjuiremeuts of mainly European 
married officers.” 

The report disposes of the thii'd and fourth points, namely, of 
control by Ministers and rate of Indianisation thus : The difficulty 
of administering the Transferred Departments with no control over 
the Services was made plain to the Commission. On page 8, it 
stato.s clearly that “it has been represented to us that although Ministers 
have been given in full power to proscribe policy, they might bo 
hampered in carrying it out by the limitations to their control over 
the All-India Services inasmuch as the members of these Services 
aro appointed by the Secretary of Stote and cannot be dismissed 
except by him, whilst their salaries .are not subject to the control of the 
I,ooal Legislatures.” The difficulty is met by providing that the personnel 
required for the transferred branches of administration be recruited and 
appointed by local governments who are asked to pass legislation to secure 
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this control. The Public Service Commission i.s, however, there with it.s 
jjowers of appeal and rights of recruitment. 

As to Indianisation. the report starts to consider the question with 
an impartial mind and states at page 48 that “in the days of the Islington 
Commission the question was ‘How many Indians should be admitted into 
the Public Servjoos 1 it has now become; ‘what is the minimum number 
of Englishmen which must be recniited ?” It further says that ‘‘iu order 
to cany out the spirit of Decirratiou of August 1917, a proportion 
of 50-50 ill the cadre of the Indian Civil Service should bo attained 
without undue delay and that the present rate of Indian rooruitmont 
should bo accelerated with this obioct.” It is important in this connection 
to note) the ‘present’ rate. In para 35, it is stated that ‘ the percentage 
of recuitmont of Indians for the Indian Civil Service was fixed iu 1920 
at 33 per cent, commsneing in the year 1920 .and rising by U per cent to 
48 per cent to bo attained in the year 1930. In the present year 1924, it is 
39 per cent.” There can bo no shadow of doubt that at the ‘present’ 
rate 48 per cent is sure to bo attained in 1930 talcing into consideration 
the 39 jier cent in 1924. Put the proposal of the Commission to make 
it 50-50 and ‘ accelerate the rate’ is given on p. 19. It says that the ‘ ratio 
of reeruitmoiit should bo maintained at 40 Europeans and 40 
Indians out of every 100 recruits (the remainder to be filled 
by promotion from the Provincial Civil Service) at any rate until the 
,50-50 cadre is attained.’ It is expected that the foregoing rate of 
recruitment would produce a 50-60 cadre in about 15 years from the 
time of coming iiiio operation of the scheme. Thus if this scheme is 
lii'ought into operation iu 1925, a 60 50 cadre will be reached in 1940 

while under the ' lU'Csent’ rate 48 per cent would have been attained 

ill 1930! 

It need not bo repeated that the interests of the alien bureau¬ 
cracy are directly in coiiHiet with the progress of Self-Government in 
India, The recominondations are fiank attacks to thwait the realisation 
of rcspoiusible Government. The (Tovornment of India are determined to 
give efiect to thorn. The Ealiour Government is too engrossed in its 
own difficult affairs to pay attention to this important dovolopment. 
India is already weighted down with unbearablo burden of taxation 

and this fresh addition of weight is likely to )>reak the back of the 
camel, qfiiant and serviceable tool iu the form of a Taxation 

Committee has tlurs again boon foisted upon tlio country to devise means 
for this fresh taxation. 


The Taxation Committee. 

'liie Govl, oi' India rpsolnnion oM.he 2!»th Jun^. says that tUe fiuostion instituting; 
a .sGTcniilic pU'iiury into diH 7ystPin ol Indian ta-xation iias rcnciu^y aUiantctl considerable 
attention iu the couuiry and was discuabud on more ihan one occasion iu the hulian 
1 A'gisiatHve, The tloveiiiiuciit t>f India are now in a position to announce that ar- 
laugciucnts iiavc been made tor stich an eiMjUiry. The motive I'o; tlie appointment is 
not any need for a.tditional cxpendilun? m* any inteiition to increase tlie 

toiai amount raiacil by laxaiion in India ; tl\c necessity for the en<iniry an’Bcs 
largely from ilm etiect produccvl by (be War on tlm genera! level of prices and 
of c.xpenditure, and cfinj-ctiuently on the incidence of taxation in its existing form. 
The prul)leiu.s arising tUcrcU'oni arc common to many oounlrics, hut in India th»i 
changes which liave beci-. mmlc siuct; the War iu live re’ations between the Central 
and I'roviucifd Coveiumei ts and the development, of vsclf-Governinent furnish roasoiv 
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for tlie study of tlio subject of taxation in general and for the examination of 
a ternative sources from which to raise money to mett the expenditure whieli is 
iLCCessariiy to be incurred by the various taxing autliorities at tiio present time, 
’i'lic increasing pressure for a more drastic regulation of li<iuor traffic in 
particu'ai make the study of alternative sources of taxation imperative, while 
inoiUiications in the existing tystem of taxation which may be expected to result 
ijom the action taken on the recommendations of the Indian h'iscal Commission 
anti the Tariff Board, will disturb the distribution and affect the real burden of 
taxation borne by tlie people of India. The Intention of the Government of India 
to institute this enquiry was announced in the Council of Htate on the 4th 

February, 1924, when the proposal was discussed in tome detail. Ileasons were then 
yiven for the opinion of the CJovernmeiit of India tliat iltc terras of reference should 
be comprehensive and that the enquiry slionld be conducted by a small Committee, 

iKlual y representative of Kuiopean. and Indian experience and including an officer 

with wide knowledge of Indian administration, an Indian icpi'esentative of acknowledged 
authority in economic questions and an expert on taxation from abioad. 

The I'ersonncl k, Terms of Uefcrcuce of the Committee. 

Bir Charles Todhuntcr, Finance Member of Madras, to act as the Chairman 
of the. Committee; Bir I'ercy 'i'liompsnu, K. B. E., Deputy Chairman.of the Board 
of Inland Uevenue in England, Bir Bijay Cliand Maliatab of 'Burdwan, and 

,Dr. B. 1’, J’aranjpye as Members and Mr. W. B. Brett, I. C. S., will act as the 
Becrctory. 

The following arC' the terms of reference of the Coiiimittei-, 

(1) To oxamiuci the manner in vvliieli the burtlen of taxation is distributed 
at present between the different clas.ses of the population. 

(2) H'u eousiiler wlieilier the wliolo scheme of taxation, Central, Provincial and 

bocal, is equitable and in aceoiduneo with economic principles, and if not, in 

what respects it is del'ceiive. 

(S) To report on tlie suitability of allernal ivo sources of taxation. 

(4) io advice as to the luachineiy required for the imposition, assessment and 
i:ol!ection of taxes, old and new. 

(5) To prepare jongli eslimales of iliij linancial effects of. the proposals. 

(ti) To inc ude in the enquiry tlie consideration of the land revenue, only so 

far ns is neecssaiy for a eompvehensive survey of the existing conditions. 

Tlie tciuis ot referincc have been formal y acccptctl by all the rrovincia! Govern¬ 
ments witlioul prejudice to their eiaiins in regard to the distribution of the total 
revenues. It will, be idiserved lliat the ('imimitleo will have no concern with the 
expeiidiluve, nor will it be a paif of llieir function to examine the iulei]ua('y of 

the lesoiuees of (lie different goveining liodies. Their concern will be primarily 

v.itli the buiiini mqiosxd on all eiasses of the jiopuiation witliout nganl to the 

mriiorial liniits. Tlie estimates they will frame will be de.sigiied to illustrate the 

mitliods of 1 using wiiere it, is too heavy .and of increasing it where it is too light. 
'I'liey will indii'ale tiuoi'etieai'y the eorieet distribution of ta.xes between Imperial, 
Provincial and l.oeal Goveiiimeiits, and the most, efficient raae.hiueiy for ooPi-e.tiou. 
M'hetlier tiny follow the Same lints id' division or not, it will thus be no jart of 
the iluties or ilie ( imimiUee to consider tlie equity of tlie Mistou Awaid. Bimi'ar y, 
as regards llie land revenue, Ilie Committee will not be required to make suggestions 
legai'iling the systinis of setllemeiil, but it will bo witidn the scope of the enquiry 
to study the ineidenec Of the land revenue (iiiciiiding water-rates) and to point out 
any defects ftoni the point of view of eaiioiis of ta.vation or any diffieuities, iu the 
I t adjustment of tiie burden of taxation. It will lie within the terms of refei euee 
to the Committee to institute sneh an enquiry into the eeonoraie condiliuns of the 
pieop e as the CommiltiT: may consider mcessary for its puiqiose and to ri'port on 
the aileijuacy of the m.alenal already avaiiabe, making .suggisstions to tlie best 
manner iu wb.cii it may be .suiqdemenled and the most suitable agency for a 
wider economic enquiry, 

Commiltec to Meet iu October 

It is proposed that tlie Committee shiniid assemble in India about tJie last 
week of October and iu the me.aniime preliminary statistical material is being 
I'olleeted with the assistance of the Provincial Oovernmenis bv the use of the Committee 

l.oavirig this aside for the present, the Leo Repiort is discussed in 
the following pages from the Indian view point. 
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The following is a summary of its conclusions. 

Its conclusions are based upon the existing Constitutional position, 
and its proposals foe hnancial relief to the Services are not t^ take 
retrospective effect in view of the present state of the finances of 
India, but are to take effect from the commencement of the financial 
year 1924 - 25 . i.e. from April ist 1924 , 

The COST OF THE PROPOSALS is estimated to be Rs. 9 > or Rs. 98 
lakhs in the first year. The cost will tend to rise for some years 
until it reaches one-and-a-quarter crores, but will fall as Indianization 
makes itself felt. Out of a total estimate of about li croie it would 
appear that some 22 lakhs would fall on the Central Budget, the 
remaining cost being distributed over the provinces. 

The Commission emphasises that its main pcopostls are vitally 
inter-dependent and unless all are given effect to, Violence will be done 
not merely to the spirit of compromise which inspired the agreed 
conclusions but also to the whole structure of the recommendations. 
The Commission further states that in view of the urgency of the 
case the recommendations should be considered as a whole and acted 
upon with as little delay as possible. 

THE GENESIS.—The report commences with a reference to the genesis 
of the Commission. The appointment of the Macdonnel Committee by 
the Secretary of State to inquire iuto impediments to recruitment in 
England, and the issue of the O'Donnel Circular by the Government 
of India regarding the acceleration of Indianization showed that both 
authorities had been obliged to reconsider the whole question of the 
Services within four years of the passing of the Reform Act. But the 
problems were only stated by the Macdonnel Committee and the 
O'Donnel Circular, and not solved, and the need for a full and 
impartial inquiry led to the appointment oi the present Commission. 

Professor Coupland in a note points out that it is clear from the 
memorandum, and the first Reforms despatch of the Government of 
India, that the retent on of the control of the Secretary of State 
over the Services under Ministers was a temporary expedient adopted 
because it was felt that to change the structure of the Public Services 
simultaneously with a change in the structure of Government might 
fatally handicap the operation of the new system. Now, however, 
says Mr. Coupland, both Ministers and the All-India Services under 
them are suffering from an anomalous and unstable position. 

RECRUITMENT FOR TRANSFERRED FIELDS.—To remove this 
anomaly the Commission recommends that recruitment to the Services 
employed in the Transferred fields should in future be made by the 
Local Governments themselv.s These services are the Indian Educa¬ 
tional, the Agricultural and Veteiinary, the Foiest Service in Burma 
and Bombay, and the Buddings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers, except in Assam. 

Special recommendat ons are made about the Indian Medical Seivice. 
Local Governments should be given full control over the Services thus 
recruited, and also over the existing Provincial Services, the Sccreiary 
of State delegating the necessary powers under Section gb-B (z) of 
the Act but it should be a corollary that the local Legislatures should 
pass the Public Services Acts providing satisfactory conditions oi service 
and reducing the risks of political interference. No change would, 
however, be made in the position of the All-India Service men now 
operating in the transferred fields, and they would continue to enjoy 
the present rights and also draw the concessions to be granted to 
members of the Services in the Reserved field. The All-india Services 
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employed in the reserved field of administration should continue to be 
appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, Some members think that such a conclusion followed inevi¬ 
tably from the principles implied in the Government of India Act, 
while other members, mainly Indian, hold that a transfer is contemplated 
by tbe Act, 

All however agree that the Secretary of State should for the 
present retain his powers of appointment and control. These services 
are I.C.S., I.P.S,, the Irrigation Branch of I.E. S., the whole cadre of 
this service in Assam, and except in Bombay and Burma, the Indian 
Forest Service. 

Professor Coupland in Ins note explains that the recommendation 
about the control of the Reserved and Transferred Services is not 
only in harmony with the general political opinion in India, but is 
also in harmony with the principles and purposes of the authors of 
the Government of India Act. It is in consonance wdth the principle 
on the one hand, of making the Ministers and Legislative Councils 
responsible in the fullest practicable degree for the good government 
of the Transferred field, and on the other with the lull responsibility 
of the Secretary of Stale and Parliament for the good government of 

the Reserved field. . , 

In respect of the CENTRAL SERVICES the Commission recommends 
that all appointments to the Political Department, Imperial Customs 
Depaitment should be made by the Secretary of State, who should 
also continue to make, as at present, appointments in Europe to the 
State Railway engineers, ijuperior revenue establishment, State Railways 
and superior telegraph and wireless branch.^ Appointments in the 
remaining Central Services would be made by the Government of India. 

On the question of the reorganization of the MEDICAL SERVICES, the 
Commission says that no attempt should be made to perpetuate the 
Indian Medical Service as at present constituted. 

The medical needs of the British and Indian Armies in India 
should be met by the constitution of a R. A M. C, (Indian), every 
officer of the new Provincial Civil Medical Service being liable for 
service with the R A, M. C. (India) in the event of general mobili¬ 
sation. The new Civil Medical Service should be constituted in each 
Province, and recruited by the Public Services Commission through a 
competitive examination held in England and India, the rates of pay 
and other conditions of service being fixed by the Local Govern¬ 
ments in consultation with the Public Services Commission, the con¬ 
stitution of which is given later. 

The Commission considers it vital to the needs and contentment 
of British Civil Servants to provide a nucleus of British medical 
ofiicers in the Civil Medical Service. The minimum of British ofScera 
for each province is to be fixed by the Secretary of State on whom 
in the last resort should rest the responsihiUty for the maiutenance 
of this British element. One-half of the number require! for the 
military reserve, whichever is the larger, should be reserved for B itish 
officers to be filled by competitive examination for the Civil Medical 
Service. The deficiency should be made up by increased recru ting from 
the R, A. M. C. (India)' or, if necessary, by special additional recruitment 
for that purpose, the I. M. S. is to be absorbed by the R A. M. C., and 
all concessions granted to the other All-India Services should be extended 
to the existing members or the members of the I. M. S. in civil employ. 

The Commission next makes a most important recommendation for 
the establishment of a PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION as contemplated 
by the Government of India Act. 
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Experience has shown, says the report, that wberever democratic 
institutions exist, some impartial body is necessary to protect the Civil 
Services Irom political influences, and give them stability and security. 
The Commission points out that since the passing of the Act, prolonged 
correspondence extending over lour years has passed between the Secretary 
of State, the Government of India and Local Governments without 
arriving at any decision about the setting up of this Commission. 

The Lee Commission is convinced that this Commission should be 
established without delay and recommends that the Commission should 
be an All-India body consisting of five Commissioners of the highest 
public standing detached so far as practicable from political associations 
and possessing, in the case of at least two, high judicial or legal 
qualifications. Their emoluments should not be less than those of 
High Court Judges. 

The functions of the Commission would be :— 

(A) The Recruitment in India for the All-India Services, Central 
Services and, if I'rovincial Governments so desire, also lor the Provin¬ 
cial Services. The Commission would be the final authority in deter¬ 
mining with the Secretary of State, the Government of India, or the 
Local Governments, as the case might be, the standards of qualification 
and the methods of examinations for recruitment in India. 

(B) The exercise of functions of "quasi" judicial character in con- 
rect^on with the disciplinary control and protection of the Services. 

APPEALS to the Governor-General in Council by an aggrieved officer 
against such orders of the Local Governmei ts as are declared by the 
Governor-General in Council to be appealable, should be referred to the 
Commission, which should report to the Government of India with its 
recommendations as to action without prejudice to the right of appeal 
of the aggrieved officer to the Secretary of State, provided the Com¬ 
mission certifies the case as fit for such appeal. 

Appeals from the Government of India would first be referred to 
the Commission who would report to the Secreiary of State. In the 
case ot an allegation of a breach of a legal covenant the Commission 
would certify whether " prima facie” it was a fit case for adjudication 
by a civil court. If such case was sustained the Whole cost of the 
proceedings should be defrayed by the Government concerned. 

The report regards (he lecommendations in respect of the Com¬ 
mission as one of its cardinal features as forming an integral and 
essential part of the whole structure of the proposals about the Services. 
It is therefore urged that t fleet should be given to them as soon as 
practicable. 

INDIANISATION.—The Commission next makes recommendations on 
the question of Indianisation. For the I.C. S. it considers it desirable that to 
promote an increased feeling of coinaradcrie, an equal sense of responsibi¬ 
lity, the proportion of half Europeans and half Indians in the Service 
should be attairred without undue delay. Some members attach parti¬ 
cular importance to maintaining the principle of equality in the rate 
of direct recruitment which should be 40 Indians and 40 Europeans 
out of every 100 , the remaining being promoted from the Provincial 
Service. The rate of recruitment of 40 Europeans to fao Indians is 
expected to produce a half and half composition of the Service in 
about 15 years. 

In the Indian Police Service, the recruitment is to be 50 per cent 
European and 50 per cent Indian, the latter being composed of 30 
per cent taken by direct recruitment and so per cent by promotion 
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iiom Provincial Service men, of whose fitness for such posts the Com- 
misiion had convincing evidence. In this Service the composition of 
half European and half Indian would be attained in about 25 years. 

Recruitment to the Indian Forest Service in the provinces where 
Fortsts aie a leserved subject should be 75 per cent Indians and 25 
per Cent Europeans. Recruitment for the Irrigation Engineers is to be 
40 per cent European and 60 per cent Indian, 40 per cent being 
directly recruited and 20 per cent promoted from the Provincial Service. 

It is pointed out by the Commission that while the question before 
the Islington Commission was how many Indians should be admitted 
into the Public Services, the question before the Lee Commission was 
what is the m’nimum number of Englishmen which must strll be re¬ 
cruited. The Commission hopes that in respect of the provincialised 
Services, Ministers would still wish to obtain the services of Europeans 
in the technical departments and the Europeans would show the same 
willingness to take service under Local Governments as under the 
Secretary oi State. 

The proposals for the INDIANISATION OF THE CENTRAL SER¬ 
VICES are;— 

(a) Po’ilical Department ;—25 per cent. Indian recruitment irom the 
I.C.S., Provincial Civil Service or the Indian Aimy. 

(b) Imperial Cu toms Service :—Recruitment to be on the present 
basis. 

(c) Superior Telegraph and Wireless Branch;—Recruitment should 
be 25 pet cent in England and 75 per cent in India, 

(d) The Commission recommends that the existing training facilities 
be pushed forward so that as soon as practicable 75 per cent recruit¬ 
ment should be made in India and 25 per cent in England to posts 
of State Railway Engineers and the superior Revenue establishment. 

For the remaining Central Services recruitment should be at the 
4 liscretion of the Government of India. 

PAY & ALLOWANCES.—Coming to the question of the pay and allow¬ 
ances of Service, the Commission observes that the iusistent complaint o£ the 
Services has been that so little has been done to give ellect to the 
recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsfotd report to restore the real pay of 
the Service^ to the level wbich proved attractive 30 years ago. The present 
pay is far below such a level. Moreover, says the Commission, the 
existing disparity oi remuneration as between a tommetcial and an offi¬ 
cial career has become so conspicuous and so discouraging to Civil 
Seivants that something should be done to restore contentment. 

Although many non-official Indian witness s urged a reduction in 
the basic pay of Indians, the Commission has decided against lowering 
the basic pay, partly because of the almost unanimous representation 
by Indian efficers that their posit on was no less embarrassing than that 
of European officers. 

Apart from the Indian Police Service and the Indian Serv ce of 
Engineers, it is not proposed to increase the basic pay of the Services. 

In the I. P. S. the basic pay ol tbe inferior scale should be raised 
by Rs, 25 a month. The basic pay ot the superior scale beginning at 
the sixth year should be increased by Rs. 50 up to the tenth jear, 
then by Rs. 75 a month to the thirteenth year, then by Rs. roo a 
month for the ensuing four years, then by Rs. 75 , Rs. 50 and Rs. 25 
a month for the eighteenth, nineleenth and twentieth year of service, 
thereafter remaining as at present. 

In the case of the Indian Service of Engineers it is recommended 
that technical pay should be reckoned as part of the basic pay. For 
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services other than the I, P. S,, and the Women’s Branch of the I. E. S., 
rises in overseas pay from Rs. 150 where it occurs should be to 
Rs. 250 instead of Rs. 200 as at present, while from the twelfth year 
of service onwards the rate of overseas pay should be raised from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 300. In the I. P. S., recruits of which are about three years younger 
than in other Service, overseas pay should be Rs. 100 in the first three 
years, Rs. 125 in the fourth year, Rs. 150 in the next four years, 
Rs. 250 in the next six years, and Rs. 300 in the fifteenth year, and 
thereafter to the end of the time scale. 

The EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY is met by a recommendation 
that in the case of all Services from the fifth year of service onwards 
every officer of non-Asiatic domicile should be entitled to remit his total 
overseas pay through the High Commissioner at 2s. to the rupee, or 
to draw it in London in sterling at that rate. Indian members entitled 
to overseas pay should draw the increase proposed, but should have 
the privilege of remittance only if they satisfy the High Commissioner 
that they have wives or children in Europe. 

Officers promoted to the selection grade in the Indian Police, Me¬ 
dical, Agricultural and Veterinary Services and to the senior and junior 
selection grades in the Indian Educational Services should draw the 
maximum overseas pay and receive the sterling advantage described 
above. The pay of officers holding the lower administrative posts, i.e., 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police, Superintending Engineers and Con¬ 
servators of Forests should be fixed at Rs. 2,150 instead of the present 
incremental pay of Rs. 1,750—100--2,150, but without remittance benefit. 
With regard to administrative posts above the tims-sca'e whose salary 
does not exceed Rs. 4,000 a month, the European members of the 
Commission supported by Lord Lee recommend permission to remit 
Rs. 400 a month at the 2S. rate. The Indian members, dissenting, think 
that it would bo politically unwise and administcalively mischievous to differ¬ 
entiate between the emoluments of Indians and Europeans above the 
time-scale by supplementing the income of the Europeans and would 
cause deep resentment among the Indian officers. The Commission recom¬ 
mends that though not to the extent of th; other Services, the Women's 
Educational Service has a claim to some improvement in emoluments. 

As regards the Central Services, the report recommends that in 
principle the concessions proposed for the AH India Services should 
‘mutatis mutandis' be granted to all European officers in the Central 
Services appointed by the Secretary of State, and to those European 
officers who though appointed by the Government of India were 
appointed on the basis of non-Asiatic domicile. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT OTHER SERVICES are 

Officers appointed in future to the Judicial Branch of the I. C. S. 
should not receive judicial pay because tois additional attraction is not 
needed now. It should not, however, be withdrawn from existing 
recipients. The technical pay of the Superior Telegraph Branch should 
be reckoned as part of the basic i>ay. Military officers serving in the 
Political Department should receive the same pay as officers of the 
Indian Civil Service in that- department. The general principle laid 
down about specialist officers in the various Services is that if they 
are ho'ding permanent appointments or if the contract implies permanent 
employment subject to approved service, their conditions of employment 
should be revised to accord with those in the corresponding All-India 
Services. 

The PASSAGE D,F 1 'TCULTV is proposed to be met by laying down 
that an officer of non-Asiatic domicile m the Superior Civil Services should 
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receive four return passages during his service (or standard P, and O. 
first clifs B), and when married his wife should be entitled to as many 
return passages as may be to his credit. One single passage should be 
granted to each child. The following scale will also apply to officers 
already in Service;— 

I hose with less than 7 years’ service will get four return passages, 
those below 14 years three, those below 21 years two and those above 
21 years one. 

The scheme is to be extended to Indian officers of the I. C. S. 
who Kceive overseas pay, but should not extend to their families, The 
family of an officer who dies in the Service should be repatriated at 
Gcvemment expense even though he has exhausted the full number of 
passages admissible. Roughly the passage benefit works out at Rs. 50 
per month for European and perhaps Rs. 25 for Indian officers, but in 
Older to avoid this allowance being eaten up by other requirements, the 
Ccmmisfion asks the Government to establish a passage fund out ot 
which it would pay for the passage of officers. Any surplus of the, 
fund will revert to ihe Government. Monthly additions credited to pa> 
under this fund would not count towards pension, or leave or furlough 
allowance. 

PENSIONS.—No increase is recommended in the I. C. S. pension having 
regaid to the fact that in igiq officers contributing four per cent of 
their salary towards pensions were relieved of the necessity of doing 
so, and the question of the refund of past contributions cannot be le- 
opened. As a result of the far-reaching responsibilities brought about 
by the Reforms the Commission recommends that members of the 
I. C. S. who rise to the- rank of Members of Council should got an 
additional pension of £^jo for every year of service as such up to a 
maximum total pension of £1,250. Those who serve as Governors should 
receive an additional ;^ioo annually up to a maximum total pension 
of ^r,5oo. 

Mr. Basu. dissenting on this last point, says that the spirit ot 

comataderie and equality in the rank of the Civil Service must be 

mai!3tained. The Commission is aware that the recommendation of the 
Islington Commission to give a special pension to Lieutenant-Governors 
was not accepted by the Government but feels that under the Reforms 
conditions have changed and that it is just and equitable that this lact 
should be recognized. No change is recommended in the existing scale 
of invalid annuities so far as the I. C. S. is concerned. 

The present pension of the uncovenated services are considered 

inadequate. It is proposed that the present pension of Rs. 5,000 per 
annum after 25 years of service rising by Rs. 200 per annum to 

Rs. 6,000 after 30 years should be increased to Rs. 6,000 and rising by 
Rs, 200 per annum to Rs. 7,000, The maximum pensions taking account 
of the additional pension earned by service in the higher appointments 
would thcri become Rs. 8,500 (Lower grade) and and Rs. 9,500 (Upper 
Trade) The limit of ten years before which an invalid annuity can 
be earned in the uncovenanted services should be reduced to seven 
years and the scale improved. No change iS recommended in the pension 
of High Court Judges and Chaplains. 

The Commission further recommends that a new rule should be 
made to grant extraordinary pensions to cfficers killed or injured 
whilst not actually in the execution of their duty but for reasons con¬ 
nected with their official position or actions. 

The advisability of substituting a provident fund for pensions and 
the establishment of a Family I’ension Fund for the All-India Services 
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oil the lioes of that already existing for the I.C.S. are recommended. 
Better administration of the I.C.S. Family Pension Fund is urged and 
it is proposed that the present fund should be closed and a new fund opened 
divided into European and Indian branches owing to differences in social 
customs and vital statistics. 

SAFEGUARDS TO THE SERVICES.—The report next discusses 
safeguards to be provided to give a sense of security to the 
Services. It is recommended that the question of existing and 
accruing rights and claims of Members of Services arising from 
the abolition of honour appointments should be referred to the 
Public Services Commission. Indian Members would limit reference 
to cases other than those necessitated by retrenchment or curtailment 
of work. All officers sliould be allowed to commute up to half their 
pensions, the rates to be revised year by year on the basis of the 
rate of interest payable on loam raised by Government in that year. 
Mutually binding legal covenants enforceab’e in a civil court should be 
entered into between officers and the authorities appointing them. 
Existing members ot the Services should also enter into such coven¬ 
ants which should include clauses securing pay, leave rules, passages, 
remittance privileges, pension rules etc., and the tight to compensation 
in the event ol dismissal without due notice or any breach of the 
conditions of contiaot as web as the right to retire on proportionate 
pension ia specified circumstances. 

With regard to FUTURE RECRUITS it should be laid down that 
if and when the field of service for which members are recruited is 
transferred, it shall be open to them ; — 

(a) either to retain their All-India status: 

(b) to waive their contracts with Ihe Secretary of State and to 
enter into now contracts with the Local Governments concerned, or 

(c) to retire on proportionate pension, the oplion to remain open 
lor one year from the date of transfer. 

PROPORTIONATE PENSION.—The present rate of proportionate 
pension is considered by the Commission generous enough. The 
privilege of prope rtionate pension shoul 1 be extended to those recruited 
m 1919 who did not arrive in India before January i, 19:0, but no 
alteration is recommended iu the e.xisting rule laying down that war 
service of officeis prior to their appointment should not count 
as service for the purpose of this pension. 

The extension ol the privilege of proportionate pension to the 
Central Service is not recommended. It is further laid down that 
existing members operating in the Reserved field should have in addition 
to their present rights the right to retire on proportionate pension 
under the circiim.stances defined lor future recruits if and when 
the field of Service is transferred as stated above. 

The Commission further recommends that the Governor-General 
should consider whether he might not construct jiension contributions 
ro the Provident Fund within the mjaning of the Government of India 
Act in accordance with Section 67-A (4) and all Governors should 

consider the same point in accordance with section 72-D (3) This is 

to remove the doubt about the non-votability of these contributions by 
the Legislature. 

SPECIALIST Cil'T'lCERS on contract for a definite period and discharged 
lor reasons other than unsatisfactory performance of duties have a 
claim for special compensation which should be granted in consultation 
with the Public Services Commission. Officers of the All-India Services 
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not appointed by the Secretary of State should be reappointed by him 
and granted the same privilege as other members. The report also 
suggests relief in respect of the calculation for the rent for houses 
supplied by Government and an officer's liability in respect of house 
rent is limited to ten per cent of his monthly emoluments, the 
Government paying the excess in case an officer occupies a private 
house. 

In respect of medical attendance by British doctors the report 
suggests the grouping of districts and the posting of a British medical 
officer in one district in each group. If a doctor is sent for from 
another station or a patient goes himself to the doctor, travelling 
allowance shall be borne by the Government. Free medical attendance 
for wives and families should not be provided. The leave rules are 
considered liberal and are left unaltered. 

The report urges that all recommendations should apply to Burma, 
even though conditions may not fully warrant such an advance, a 
necessary adjustment regarding the distribution of future recruits to the 
All-India Services between Burma and India should be made. 

TO STIMULATE RECRUITMENT.—The Commission hopes that 
its proposals provide a reasonable measure of security and financial 
relief essential to stimulate recruitment. 

Well-considered propaganda should be conducted and the India 
Office should estab'ish some permanent liasion with the British Univer¬ 
sities. A full and candid explanation of the present position in India 
and of the conditions of service under the reformed system with precise 
details as to pay, pensions and other privileges and the measure 
of protection and security provided should be made available for pros¬ 
pective recruits. 

The age limit for the present year and the probationary period 
of one year should also be retained. The existing system of open 
competitive examination for the selection of candidates for the 1 . C. S. 
should be continued. The system of short term contract for the All- 
India Services is considered most unwise. 

In a joint note Professor Coupland and Sir Cyril Jackson recom¬ 
mend that the recruitment and contiol of members of the Educational 
Service employed in the chief Colleges should remain with the Secretary 
of State and that to get recruits from Oxford in the same proportion 
as before, the conditions of examination obtaining before 1919 should be 
restored. Sir Reginald Craddock has long special notes about the conclusions 
of the Commission, the conditions in Burma and the emoluments of 
the Services. Mr. Petrie has also appended an explanatory note. 

Indian Notes of Dissent. 

On’y 2 notes of dissent—on relatively miiwr poiirt.s—me appendeil to tlic 
Kepoi-r, One, iiy Mi-. B, M. Biisu, i-elates to llic proposals that members of tlui 
Herviies «'lio become members of the Kxtcul-ive CouncilB or Ooveruors sliould receive, 
increased pensions up to ,C],200—e 1,600 per annum. Mr, B.asu opposes this suy- 
aesfei.I inorcase for a iiuml»er of reaeous. “1'liorc are,” he writCB, “several thinnB to 
consider in this eonniiction. There are, tiistly, the existence of a feeling' of coma- 
raderie .and epuality in the rank.s of the 1,'ivil Service who feel that, barring the 
l■xig■cncies of tlie service, tliey arc all on a looting of ciiuality, a feeling whioh I 
.'•Iiou-’d not like to disturb.” 

The Ollier note of dis,seirt, which i.s signed by all tlic Indian Commissionei’S, 
protests against tlie proposal that offi(^el•« above the time scale, e,^., about Es. 2,600 
monthly, should be giantcd ovei'scas pay and be permitted to remit overseas p.ay at 
the 1 wo-slulling' rati'. 'The Kui' 0 [)ean (.’omiuissioners support the suggestion which is 
leisonally strongly enilorscil by Lord f,ee. 
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FOR SECURITY OF SERVICES 

New Reforms Rules. 

The universal hostility which the Lee Eecommendations received afr 
(he hards of the Indian public prompted the Govt, to devise and frame 
udes for the security of Eeivice-tnen almost behii d the people’s back 
lu d within closed doors. Only in March last drastic steps were taken 
by the Goveriment of India to meet the coming deadlock over their Finance 
Bill by a sudden alteration of rules of procedure (see p. 209). Explicit 
sssuianccs were given ly Sir Alexaider Muddiman in the Assembly in 
May (see yo.'tO that r 0 action will be taken on any part of the recommenda* 
tioi s of the Corr;misEion until the Assembly shall have discussed them 
in September. But secretly the Goveri merit of India proceeded to 
flame statutoiy rules on a matter which expressly or impliedly 
came within the terms oi reference to the Leo Commission and which 
should be dealt with only as part and parcel of the whole plan of 
action contemplated on their report. 

It is not krowii a,s to when the secord pait of the following rules wove 
made by the frecietaiy of ^tatc in Ccutcii, but it was notified that they 
were to ccm.e into operation from the 21st June 1924. There can he 
10 doubt that the Secretary of State in Ccurcib at the instance of the 
Covenment of India, proposed to take action on matters connected 
with the ccntiol of the Services, particularly the scope, extent and 
method of the lights of appeal of the mcmheis of the several services 
by new rules ut.der section 96'B, when he expressly urdeitook that 
all the CiUcsticns connected with such control will he dealt with by him 
after they have been discussed in the Assembly. 

Eulcs 1 to 16 were framed aid have been in force from the 22td' 
J'eetmber 1920 aid were in fact included in the material appended to 
the (juestionraiie of the Lee Ctmmissiou. Eiileslfi to 29 are new and 
came ii.to opeiation frem the 21sb Jure last, dfcey exhibit the racial 
aid political ditTerentiations that .are perpetiated in these Eules in the 
name of devolution and Provincial autonomy. These Eules have, as is 
welbknown, been preceded by what are known as Fundamental Eules 
under Section 96-B which, in effect, take the place of the old Civil 
Service Eegulations. 

There is a difference between the privileged and guaranteed 
position of the British recruited services in comparison to the precarious 
and humble position of the Indian and provincial recruited services 

doing exactly the samo work. Eulo 10 says ‘ a Local Government 

may, for good and sufficient reasons, (1) censure, (2) reduce to a lower 
l>ost, (3) withhold promotion from, or (4) suspend from his office, any 
officer of an AllTndia Service”, whereas Eulo 13 says that the ‘‘Local 
Government may, in respect of an officer of the Provincial or 

Subordinate Service, (l) censure, (2) reduce to a lower piost, (3) 
withhold promotion from, (4l suspend and also (5 and 6) remove and 
dismiss any of them. The humiliating position of a provincial officer 

as compared to an All-India officer not liable to removal or dismissal 
by the Government cannot be brought out more clearly. 

The new pirovision.s in regard to appeals which are comprehended 
in Rules 16 to 29 suggest the initial refiectioii a.s to why they were 
not framed till June last and what the Eules were under which appeals from 
68 
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the services were, till now dealt with. Clause 1 of Section 96 'B of the 
Government of India Act has already provided extra special protec¬ 
tion for the British recruited officials or other officials appointed hy the 
Secretary of State in Council against all orders of any kind whatso¬ 
ever by which ho may ‘ think himself wronged ’; but no such protection 
exists in regard to provincial, subordinate and other services. The 
Provincial Services are to have no right of appeal beyond the Governor- 
General ; the All-India services have an appeal to the Secretary of State. 

New Rules under the Reforms Act 

The Gazette of India aaj* ;— 

The following Rulea made by the Secretary of State in Council under sub- 
sec ion [3] of Section S6 B. of the Government of India Act are publirhed for 
general information. Rules XVI to XXlX and the entry in the Schedules c{ 
Provincial Services relsting to Burma have effect from the 2lBt June 1924. The 
remaining Rules have been in operation with effect from varjing dates since the 
22nd December 1920. 

IJlRBSificntion of ofliocrs under Administrative control of I.oeal Governinents, 

I. —Officers under the adminiBtrative control of local Governments, other than 
officers employed on the iidministration of Central gubjects and oppointe<l by tlie 
Secretary of State or the Govertiment of India, shall be classirted in the following 
■division^, namely ;— 

(I) the Ail-liulia Services, (2) the Ihovincial Services, (3) the Subordinate 
.Services, (4) Officers holding special posts. 

Delinitiou of All-liulia & other Services, 

II, —The AU-India Services sliall consist of ;— 

(a) all officers serving under l.ocal Government who are members of any of tin? 
following services :— 

(1) the Indian Civil Service, (2) the Indian Police Service, (3) the Indian 
Forest Servio'.', (4) the Indian Educational Service, (5) the Indian Agricultural 
Service, (0) the Indian Service of Kugineors, (71 tlie Indian Veterinary Service, 
(8) the Indian Forest Eugincei’ing Servic;, (,'J) offletrs of the Indi.an Medical Service, 
in civil employ, and any other services dcolaretl by the Secretary of State in Council 
to be an All India Service ; 

(b) military officers and other officers holding posts borne on the provincial cadres 
of the above services. 

in.-(i) 'j rho Provincial Services sliall consist of the services shown iu the 
schedule to these rules, and any other service declared by the l.ocal Govevmnent to 
be a provincial service. 

(2) Tiie services shosvii in the schedule shall inc'ude all appointments at present 
included iu these services, and any appoiiitmeuts which a l/OC-iL Government may 
add thereto ; 

Providetl that if any service not inuluded iir the schedule to these Hales is 

ilcclared to be a provincial service, or if any appointment of ti kind not at present, 

includeil in a provincial service is tiddcd thereto, such declaration or addition shall 

be without prejudice to tlie rights and prospects of members of provincial services 

afected who were appointed before these Kules were made. 

IV. —The subordinate services shall consist of all minor administrative, executive 
and ministerial posts to which appointments are made by t.he J.oeal Government or 
by an authority subordinate to the l.ocal Government. 

V. —Special -posts sliall include all posts of a special or teclr:iic.al character, nol 
inc’uded in an All-India or provincial servic?, to which appoiiitmcnt.s are made liy 
the Local Government or by any otiicr authority on behalf of tlie l.ocal Govern¬ 
ment and which are declared by the Local Government to be special posts. 

.Appointment, I'romotion, Transfers, etc, 

VI. —All first appointments to an All-ludia Service, other than appointments 
jnaile by proraolion to such service of offic.Ts belo.iging to some other ssi-vica or of 
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members oE the bar appointed to posts ordinari.y iioid by the members of the Iiuliaa 
Civjl Service, shall be made by the Secretary ot State in Council 

UII.—Save as provided in the Rules or Orders regu'ating the recruitment of the 
All-India Sei vicets no person may be appointed without the previeni sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Oounci! to any post borne on the provincial cadre of such 
service except a person who is either a member of such service or is already hoUliiU' 
a post borne on the cadre of such service : ” 

Provided than the f,ocal Oovevnraent may appoint a member of the Indian Civil 
S rvieo to the post of Inspector-General of I'olice or to the post of Diiecor of 

Agriculture, 

yill.—The I.ocal Government has authority to promote oftlcers of an All-India 
S’CrvicR to any [lOst, borne on the provincial cailre of such service. 

Provided th.at the lirior approval of the Governor-Genera! in Council is required to_ 

(1) the appointments of officers with less than 2fi or IS years' service respec¬ 
tively to the posts of Chief and Superintending Kngiueers in tlie province of 

Assam, and ^ 

(2) appointments e.xeept in the province of Ma<lraa and Iloiibay to the posts of~ 
(al Cliief I'onsei’vat.or of forests, and (b) Conservators of Forests. 

IX. —The power to transfer officers of an All-India .Service from any one post to 

any other post born.'* on the cadre of snc'i service, or from any one part of the 

province to any other part, is vested in the I.ocal Government, hut. may he dele¬ 
gated by the Loc,al (ioveriiniont, sub'ioct to such conditions as it may prescribe, to 
any authority subonlinate to it, or in the case of t.fficers holding judicial po.sts lo 
a Higli Court or a Chief Court or the Court of a judicial OommisBioner. ’ 

X. —Local Government may for good and sufficient ro.asons— 

(1) censure, (3) reduce to a lower pod, (.1) witliliold promotion from, or (I) suspciul 
from his office nay efficei of an All-Indin Service ; 

I'roviiled that no heail ot a departmeiit appointed with the approval of tin; Gov¬ 
ernor-General in fiouncil shall be reduccil lo any lower post witliont the sanction of 
the Goveruor-Goneral in Council. 

XL—A military olficer may not be reverte<l from his. civil employment cicipt 
under the orders ot tlic Governor-General in t'onucil. 

Special Contracts . 

Xtl—The sanction of the Secretory of State in Council is roiiuired lo any terms 
in a special contract, by wliicli any right, privilege or concession not ailmissible 
midei: tliese Rules is secured to an officer. 

Authority of Loco, Gouirtttnent over officers of Provincial and Subordinate Services, 
and officers holding Special Appointment. 

XIIL—-Without prejudice to the provisions ot any law for tiie time being in 
force, the local Government may for good and siifficiont reasons— 

(1) censure, (3) withhold promotion from, (3) reiluce io a lovver post, (4) suspend. 
(5) remove or, (I?) dismiss any officer hoMiiig a post in a provincial or subordinate 
service or a special appointment. 

XIV. —Without prejudice to the provisions of the I’ub'ic Sovvants’ Inquiries 
Act, 1860, in all cases in which the dismissal, removal or reduction of any officer 
is ordered, the order shall, (except wluu it js bas(s:l on facts or conclusions e.stablish- 
ed at a julicial trial, 01 whea the officer concerned lias absconded with tlie accusa¬ 
tion hanging over liim, be. preceded by a properly recorded departmental enquiry. 
At SMcb an enquiry a diRnite ch.arge in writing shall be framed in resp-efc of eaeti 
offence and explained to the .accused, the evidence in support of it and any evidence 
which he may adduce i.u his defence shall be recorded in bis presence and his 
defence sliall he taken flown in writing. Each of the charges frami'd shall be 
discussed and finding shaM. be Tee,ord(;d on each charge. 

XV. -^-A Ioc.al GovcruTuimt may delegate to any subordinate authority, subject 
10 sucli oouditions if any. as it may prescribe, any ot the powers conferred by 
rule XIII, in regard to officers of the suhordiiiate services ; 

rrovified that every such officer on whom any punishment is .luMioI.ed shall bis 
entitled to prefer at litast one appeal against such order to such autliority as tbe 
local (iovernment may prescribe. 

Appeal 

XVI. — Eveiy ofliecr against whom an order may ije passed under llules X, 
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XlIJ, »nil XV, aiul vvl-.o thinkB biiDBClf wronged thereby shall be entitled to prefer 
at least oi.e appeal againht such order. 

XVll.—Kvery officer being a member of an All-India Service againbt whom an 
order may be pasBcd under Buie X and who thinks himself wronged thereby may 
app<al to the Goveinor-General in Council against such order, and if his appeal 
lelatis (0 an order tuch as is referred to in sub-heads (2), (3) and (4) of that rule 
and is n-jected by the Governor-General-in Council, he may appeal to the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

XVIU,—Every officer being a member of a provincial service, or holding a 
special post as detined in Kulc V, against whom an order may bo passed under 
ftu’.e XIII and who thinks himself wronger! thereby may appeal to the Goternor : 

i rovided that any officer to whom this rule applies, and who was appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council Wore the commencement of the Government 
of India Act, lUUt, may appeal against any order passed on appeal by the Governor 
unrler this rule to the Governor-General in Council and thereafter to the Secretary 
of State in Council if his stilary is not less than Be. 600 a month ; 

I’rovirled further that a fuither appeal umler this rule shall lie to the Governor- 
General fiom any Geputy Collector to whom, in virtue of section 4 of the Bepcaliitg 
and Amending Act, 1914, the provisions of section 25 of Bengal Eegulation IX of 
1833 apply. 

X.IX.—Every officer being a member of a subordinate service, against whom an 
order may ho passed under Kule XIII by the local Government, or under Kule XV 
by the subordinate authority to wiionr the powers conferred under llule XIII have 
been delegated and who thinks himself wronged thereby, shall have the right of 
appeal to such authorily u.s the local Government may by rule prescribe, 

XX. —Xo appeal shall lie against— 

(a) the discharge of a person appointed by an authority in India on probation, 
if his discharge is ordered before the tennination of his probation. 

(b) the dismissal or removal of a person appointert by an authority in India ti» 
bold a temporary appointment. 

XXI. —Every Government servant desiring to prefer an appeal slrall do so 
separately. 

XXII. —Every appeal preferred under these rules shall contain all material, 
statements and arguments relied on by the officer preferring the appeal, anil shall 
cotrtain no ilisrcspectful or improper language and shall he complete iir itself. Every 
such appeal shall be submitted titrougb the head of the office to which the offic'r 
b- longs or belonged and if an appeal lies to the Governor General in Council or 
the Secretary of State in Council, through the !o ai Government. 

XXI11.—Every appeal to tire Governor-General in Council, or the Secretary of 
State iit Counct!, which is not withheld uiidtr these rules slrall be forwarded by 
the local Government to the Governor-General in Council with an expression of 
opinion; aird every appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, which is not 
similarly withheld, slrall be transmitted by the Governor-General in Council with an 
expression of his opinion anil the opinion of the local Government. 

Provided rhat appeals to the Secretary of State in t.'ouncil presented through the 
Ooverninent irf Madia-, Bombay or Bengal wdiich arc not withheld under tiicsc rules, 
shall be forwarded direct to the Secr'etary of State in Council by the local Governmem 
unless the appeal relates to a case which has previously been under the eonsideratiim 
of the Goveri or General in Council, in which case it sirall be forwarded in the first 
irrstance to the Governor-General in Council. 

XXIV. —Every appeal shall be preferred within six nronths after tiro date on 
■which the officer preferring the appeal was informed of the orders against which 
be appeals ; 

Provided that the local Government or the subordinate authority, or the Govern¬ 
ment of India may at their discretion for_ good cause shown extend the pei’iod to 
J2 months. 

XXV. —An appeal may be withheld— 

(i) which IS an appeal in a case iu which under these rules no appeal lies. 

t2) which does not comply with the provisions of Kule XXII. 

(3) which does not comply with the provisions of llulo XXIV. 

(4) which is a further appeal prcsentcrl after a decision has been given by the appellate 
nut limity prescr-ibed in these rules, and no new facts or circumstances arc adduced whrcJi 
afford gfound.s for a consideration of the case :— 
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f'lovifteil that in every case in which an appeal is withheld, the officer preferring 
the api)eal shall te informed of tlie fact and the reasons for it : 

I'rovidod furtlicr that subject to the conditions stated in Buies XXfl and XXIV, 
an appciU to tiio Secretary of State in Council by an officer appointed by liim shall not 
l>e withheld when the ajipeal involves a iiuostion of tlie interpretation of an officer’s 
engagement. 

XXVI —No apjwil lies against the withho'ding of an appetd by a competent 
authority 

rroviiiwl that an apiieal withheld for failure to comply vvitli the conditions slated 
in Rule XXII shall noi: l>e witlitmld if it is re-submitted in a form wliicU eomp’.ies with 
lliiit rule. 

XXVll.—A list of appiahs withheld umler Rule XXV, with the ]easons for withholiling 
I hem, shall be fore aided nuarterly to the Government of India, in the case of appeals 
to tlie Government of India or Secretary of State wittdicld by a local Government, and, in 
the case of appeals to till! Secretary of State witliheld by the Govornment of India, to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

XXVIII,—The Sccretaiy of State may call for any appeal withheld by tlie local. 
Governmenr or the Government of India whicii under tlie rules may be made to him and 
may pass siicii orders as lie coiisiders lit; the Governor-General in Gounoil may send for 
an appeal withlield liy ti e local Govcrumeiit which under the rules may lie made (o him, 
and may pass sucli orders as lie cojisidi.*rK tit. 

XXIX.—Noiwitlistanding anything contained in the foregoing ruh's any cfficci' 
wl.o immediately iicfovt the coming into oiieration of tiiese rules had a right of appeal, 
against a particular order passed liy a local Government to tiie Oovernor-Gencrnl in 
doiincd and tiieieaftcr to ttio, Heci'ctary of State in t'oniieil and wlu) had appealed against 
1 hat order to ttic Govcrnw'-Gencial in Gouricil before tiiese rules came into operation may 
appeal against tlial: order t<i tlie Govcnior-Gcueral in Council and tliereafter to the. 
Scetetiiry of Stale in Council. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

The J<ee Kecomiticiidatioiis, the new Eiilos under tlie Kefortns Act, 
,iiid tlie appoiiitniont of the now Taxation ConurHtoe to find ways & moans 
U> niiso money which is now far too shoti to meet the demands of 
Iho Sei'vice-inen, all ettme in uuiok succession in reniaikaVilo contrast to 
Ilio Koforms Knqr'iy Committee whirli was promised to be instituted 
liy the Secretaiy of State and the Government of India in Fofiruary last. 
At first a gi'Cat seoiecy was maintained about this Committeo~the 
porsonuol and terns of reference of whicli were not made irablic, and 
i|ticstions in Parliament in May last showed that oven the Secretary of 
Slato was kept in the dark aliout the matter. At last on May 15th 
a Govoriimont of India Coinmvmiiiuo was issued which said;— 

“ As some doubt aj'peais to prevail regarding the precise scope of 
file eiiiiniry into the working of the Govonmient of India Act which 
has licen initiated by the Goveii.incnt of Ji.dia in pursuwico of the 
■ l.vtomciit made by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the J,egis]ativo Assembly on 
ilic }<th and 18th February 1924, it is aunounced that the terms of 
irlorencc to local Goveriimonts which wore addressed in the first instance 
may l>o snmmarised as follows;— 

1. To onquii’o into the difficulties arising front or defects iiihoroiit 
in the working of the Govornment of India Act and the Rules thereunder. 

2. To investigate the feasibility tind dcsiraliility of scouring remedies 
for such difiiculties or defects consistently with the stnicture, policy and 
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-purpose of the Act (a) by action tahen under the Act and the Rules, or 
(b) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary, to rectify any 
administratiV s imperfections. 

The Co nmittee appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy have been 
instructed at the present stage to conduct enquiries into these matters 
in so far as the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are 
concerned and to direct their attention in the first instance to the 
legal and constitutional potentialities of the situation as distinguished 
from the (jnestion of policy and expenditure. They have submitted a 
report on ihe latter aspect of the case which is now under the consi¬ 
deration of the Government of India.” 

The rjport mentioned in the last part of the communhiue was con¬ 
sidered by the Viceroy’s Executive Council, but as yet there was no 
indication cf associating non-official Indians in the Enquiry. The Premier’s 
York speech, the favourable reception of the Sastri-Besant Deputation 
to the Sec.'otary of State and the latter’s favourable reply, and Mr. Roberts’ 
reply in tlic debate on India in the Commons, all showed that the Ijabour 
Party was in earnest in making a further advance in Constitutional progress 
ill India. The rlifliculties of the Labour Party in England wore great, 
and they feared lest any bold move on their part would bo followed by 
a “White Revolt” in India, imporilling their own all too-procarious position 
in Engla id. Hence the e.xtromoly cautious move on their part. But in 
face of tf e determined attitude of the Labour Party and the Indian members 
of the Assonilily, the Government of India appointed a larger committee 
in June consisting of 3 offioiak namely : Sir Alex. Muddiman, Sir Muhd. 
Shaft ard Sir H. .Moncrciff-Smitli, and 6 non-oflicials of whom quo, Sir 
Arthur Frooiti, was to rciiresont the European (’ontmcrcc, and live 
Indians, namely, the Mahanya of Burdwan, Sir Sivuswarny lycr, Mr. 
Jiniiah, Dr. Parnjpyc and Sir 'J'ej Bahadur Sapru. Mr. Motilal Nehru 
wasolfcreda scat, but he dciJincd on the ground that the committoo had 
no power to onquiro into the defects of the Act itself, as distinguished 
from itf working. 

After having put off the institution of this Committee on one 
plea O ’ another, i. c. from Marcli to June, it was announced by the 
middle of Juno that the Committee will begin work from the 4th 
Angus,! Questions on this delay have boon many timc,s asked in 
Parlia nent in Ihigland without eliciting any favourable reply. Tho 
evidci ces before tlii,s Committee, wdiieli created a big .sensation as ono 
after inothor of tho cx-Ministers divulged the secrets of operation of 
the Diarohic Govt., will bo incorporated in tho next is,sue of this 
QUA -tTERf.Y. 
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The Legislative Assem bly 

MAY~JVNK SESSION 1924 

Tlie special session of the Legislative Assembly called to consider 
the Steel Industry Protection Bill oommonced on May 27th. at the Council 
House, Simla with a fairly crowded House. One feature of the session was 
that the Assembly met with a new Acting President in Sir Chimanlal 
Sotalvad (in the absence on leave of Sir Frederick Whyte) and a new 
I.eader of the House in Sir Alexander Muddiman. Prominent members 
on the non-official side were all present, with a few exceptions. Quito 
a large number of new members were sworn in including Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Sir B. N. Mittra, the Acting Industrie.? Member, and Mr. Bhoro, 
the Kducation Secretaryi Exactly at 11 A, M. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad entered the 
Chamber wearing the wig and the black robe. He took the oath of 
office and was followed by Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B. N. Mittra 
both of whom were applauded as they rose to swear. Several othei' 
inember.s, mainly official, then took the oath of allegiance. The session 
•was anticipated to last for 5 days, but a slight difference of opinion 
iunong.st some of the leading Swarajists took a day more to compose, 
aid the secret niaroeuvres of the Government in the matter of the 
Kefotms Emiuiry Committee led Sir Sivaswamy Iyer to press the Lee 
Recommendations to the fore and a discussion of this matter took another 
«Iay. 

The Assembly sat on the following dates during this short sesshiu 
fti:d discussed questions as follow's: — 

27th May—Assembly opened for the May session—Sir Alex. Muddiman 
made an important statement on the Lee Report. 

Kir Charles limes introduced the Tariff Bill. 

’lOlh May—Another statement by the Home Memlier on the Lee Recom¬ 
mendations was made in reply to searching questions. 

iSelect Committee Report on the Tariff Bill presented. 

‘2iid June—Discussion on the Tariff Bill. 

4th June—Disevrssion on the Tariff Bill continued. Important statements on 
the Reforms Committee and the I,ce Report made by Govt, 
in reply to questions. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Amendment proposed and accepted. 

5th .Tune—Discussion on clauses of the Tariff Bill which was f'lnally 
passed w'ith Mr. Nehru’s Amendment. 

Further statement by Govt, on the Lee Report. 

9th June—Debate on the Lee Repoit. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’.s resolution 
for postponement of giving effect to the recommendations carried— 
Pt. Malaviya’s amendment to shelve the I'cport defeated. 

11th .Tune—A.ssembly dissolved after declaring that the Council of State 
had pas.sod the Tariff Bill. 

A detailed summary of the proceedings is given in the following 
pages. Onthe 27th. Members took their seats after being .sworn in. 
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Tributes to Sir Asbutosb Mukherji. 

Dr. GOUR then rose and feelingly referred to the death of Mr. S. 
C. Bose and ol Mian Asjadullah. members of the Assembly, and alto 
to the death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. for some time member of the 
old Imperial Council, and requested the President to convey the sense 
of loss felt by the House to the families of the deceased. 

Dr. Gour a'so took the opportunity of congratulating Sir Chimanlal’ 
Setalvad, Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B. N, Mitra on their well- 
dfServed appointments. Mr. Shamlal Nehru welcomed the appointment 
of Sir A'exander Muddiman because Sir Alexander had said at a bat quet 
in Delhi that he was all for peace. He hoped that Sir Alexander 
would give them peace, but if there was to be war, the new Home 
Member would find the Swarajists in the thick of the fight. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer and Mr. B. C Pal also joined in the tribute 
to Sir Ashutosh’s services. 

Sir ALEX.^NDER MUDDIMAN associated the Government with the 
expressions of regret. He said that he heard the news of Sir Ashutosh’s 
death with a great shcck and regret. He had known Sir Ashutosh for 
many years as the most industrious man he had ever come across. 
Hi particularly appreciated Mr. Shamlal Nehru’s remarks, and said : "I 
asiure him that my habits arc exceedingly peaceful (laughter) and I 
hope we shall not be led to war, but if war comes, it will be con¬ 
ducted on the basis prescribed by the League of Nations (laughter). 
There will be no gas (renewed laughter)." He congratulated the Presi¬ 
dent on his appointment. 

Sir chimanlal SETALVAD said that in Sir Ashutosh the country 
had lost a great lawyir, a great educationist and a great patriot. 
He thanked the members for the kindly reference to himself and 
assured them that he would do bis best to ma ntain the privilegi's, 
the dignity, and above all, the independence of the House. He would 
conduct the proceedings of the House according to his best light, but 
the House must remember that human beings are not infallible, not 
even the President of the Assembly (laughter). 

Relea«e o{ Mr. Hazrat Mohani. 

At question time, replying to Syed Murtuza Sahab, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said that the Government had decided not to accept the- 
resolution of the Assembly about the release of Mr. Hazrat Mohani, in 
view of the remissions ordered by the Bombay Government and the 
reduction in the sentence ordered by the High Court, Bombay- When 
pressed by Mr. Patel and Mr. Jinnah as to why effect had not been 
given to the resolution, the Home Member said that the Government 
of India thought that the case had been already met by the Bombay 
Government. 

Government of India and the Lee Report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN then made the following statement 
about the Public Services Commission’s Report and the Government’s 
intentions regarding it: "The Report of the Royal Commission on 
tbe Superior Services in India is now in the hands of the Hon. 
Members. When they have had an opportunity of perusing it, they 
will no doubt obseive that the recommendations of the Commission 
are unanimous in all the main points. A wide field is covered, 
including tbe Indianisation of the Services, tbe establishment of a 
Public Service Commission, and the control by Ministers of the Services, 
which, the Report recommends, should be recruited provincially in the 
luture, and the remedy of the grievances of the Services. I should 
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point out to the House that the Report is oi an urgent character 
that its main recommendations are inter-dependent, and that this 
inter-dependence was the basis of its unanimity. 

“ The Assembly has already been assured that the Government 
propose to give an opportunity to the Hon. Members for expressing 
their views. But the House will, no doubt, understand that neither 
the Government nor the Secretary of State can suspend the considera¬ 
tion of the Report. In the meanwhile, however, if, aber the Hon. 
Members have an opportunity of examining the Report, there is any 
strong feeling in the House in favor of a discussion during the current 
session, the Government will be glad to give an opportunity for this, 
and will consider what arrangements could be made, although, of course, 
it will not be possible for them to express their definite views at such 
short notice. Hon Members will understand that the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments are vitally interested in many of the recommendations, and 
their views must be obtained, while the Government are anxious to 
obtain the general views of the Assembly at the earliest possible date. 
It may be necessary for the Secretary of State to take decisions on 
matters of urgency, and in- this connection I must refer the House to 
what my predecessor said in July, 1923, and again, in March 1924. I 
will quote what he said last July ; ‘We cannot here, either as an 

Assembly, or as the Government of India, limit the constitutional ai.d 

statutory powers of the Secretary of State in this respect, and if 

ihere are matters pressed upon him by the Royal Commission which 

require immediate orders, then it will be necessary to recognise bis 
power to take a decision in advance of any discussion by the Assembly. 
For the rest, we shall be quite prepared to allow the Assembly an 
opportunity of discussing the mam recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission. We shall meet any views it may advance in discussion in the 
usual way, and shall forward its recommendations to the Secretary of State. 
1 take this opportunity of announcing that the Secretary ol State and the 
Govt, of India are of the opinion that whatever measures of relief recom¬ 
mended by the Commission may be finally sanctioned, they should have 
effect, as recommended by the Commission, from the first April, 1924.” 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO said that the Govt, should not force the 
House to discuss the Report during the present session at such short notice, 
but asked that the House should be made aware of matters of urgency m 
respect of which the Secretary of State might not like to wait till the d s- 
cuss on by the Assembly in September, so that the House might discuss 
such urgent iisues during the current session. 

The Home Member said that he never intended to force the House to 
discuss the Report, but had only said that, if the House was anxious lor 
an early opportunity, it might be given an occasion during the cuirent 
session to discuss the issues involved in the recommendations. 

Dr. GOUR wanted an assurance that the wish of the House would be 
conveyed to the Secretary of State that no action would be taken befoie 
the Assembly had discussed the Report, Mr. Jinnab and Mr. Patel wanted 
the same assurance. As no reply was given from the Government Benches, 
some members shouted : “Have the Government no answer to give ?’’ 

The PRESIDENT aiked whether the Government undertook to convey 
such a feeling. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN expressed readiness to convey the wi,sh 
expfessed by Cer ain members (Voices ; 'No, by thewhole House'). The Home 
Member refused to accept such a ladical proposition. He said that if the 
merhbers were anxious, they could move a resolution to that efiect. 

Dr. GOUR wanted permission to table such a resolution, and boj ed 
that the Home Member would help him to get a day allotted. Mr. Patel 
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said that otherwise the House would be forced to move an adjournment. 
Mr. Jinnah asked whether the Home Member would convey the feeling as 
expressed by a large number of non-official members (Shouts : ‘ALL non- 
official members'). 

Sir Alexander Muddiman undertook to send the communication as re¬ 
presenting the opinion of a large body of non-official members. 

The Tariff Bill 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved the consideration of the Tariff Bill. 
He ermmenced his long and comprehensive speech by paying a tribute 
to the work of the Tariff Board against criticisms about delay. The Board, 
in being called upon to go into the question of the steel ind ustry, was 
faced with an investigation into the most difficult and complicated 
question that the Board would ever have to deal with. Personally, be 
considered that eight months were by no means too long a period for a 
report which covered so wide a range. Indeed, he knew that but for the 
extremely hard work, the Board could not have finished the report 
within that period. He added that opinions m'ght differ as to the 
soundness or otherwise of the Board’s conclusions, but every one must 
acknowledge the great ability, care and impartiality which the Board 
brought to bear in the most intricate lask. One difficulty with 
which the Board was faced was that the steel industry is at present 
re p esented by a single firm, namely, the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
That Company is passing through a transitional stage, when labor is being 
trained and the maximum production has not yet been attained. Quality 
has still to be combined with quantity. Unfortunately, this condition 
has been reached at a lime when world conditions were most difficult, and 
there was fierce competition owing to the contraction of the s'ee) market. 
It was only natural that there should be a general desire to sec the 
Crrapany pass through the transition to assured prosperity. On the other 
hand, it must be realised that protection imposed a burden on the country, 
and that it created vested interests who later opposed taking it off 
I’roteclion must be adequate, but not higher than the end in view. 
That was the establishment of the steel industry, a healthy steel industry, 
but the Company must co-operate The Tariff Board could not accept 
the figures given by the Company, and found that capital expenditure 
bad been inflated and had to be reduced by four crores. Their object 
was to ensure that the general tax-payer should not pay for the mistakes 
at.d misfortunes of Messrs. Tatas, and tlieir propcsals, drastic though they 
were, did not place the Company on velvet. On the contrary, they enjoined 
cn the Company rigid eccncmy- If the I-egislatute was called upon to 
afk the consumer to bear a burden of a crore and a half annually, 
it was up to the Company to co-operate with the Legislature. 

Continuing, Sir Charles Innes said that it did not need much argument 
to state that the industry needed Protection at present. On the one 
hand, some time must elapse before the cost of producing sleel can be 
brought down in India to its true economic level; on the other band, the 
powerful and efficient st'el firms of England. Scotland and the Continent 
are fighting lor their very existence in a contracted market. Unless, 
therefore. Protection is given. Messrs. Tatas would be squeezed out. 
The Board definitely dissociated itself from the view that the cost had 
been raised to an unjustifiable level by the failure of technical management 
at Jamshedpur, and came to the conclusion that dming the transition 
period it will be impossille to manufaclure steel in India except at an actual 
loss. The Government, remarked the Commerce Member, accepted this 
cencb’.sirn cf 'he Bf,r>r l when Protcclion was dc.rrdrd ripen. 
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The next important questions were the extent, form and period of 
Protection. The Board l.ad not only to consider the case of the steel in¬ 
dustry, but of many other subsidiary industries, and recommended Protection 
for them as well. Moreover, the question of machinery would al-o have 
to be taken up soon. It might be taken as certain that once the stone 
of Protection was thrown into the pond, more tipples wou'd be started. 
That, it was possible not to foresee. In determining the amount of Protection 
the Board kept a reasonable criterion before ihem of making up the gap 
between the selling price in India and the price of imported steel. After 
showing the various increases recommended in the duties, the Commerce 
Member said that if they were convened to ‘ad valore' duties on the pre ent 
tariff valuation, they ranged between filteen to twenty-eight per cent., and 
he well remembered the hesitation with which the Government went up 
to ten per cent, in 1922. The increases proposed were in no case less 
than 50 per cent., in some case '100 per cent, in others 150 and in one 
case nearly 200 per cent. Looking to other countries, particularly 
Australia, Sir Charles opined that the Tariff Board had gone as high 
as it could, considering the interests of consumers. 

Specific and 'ad Valorem' Duties 

He next defended the adoption of srBciFic duties in preference to 
AD VALOREM duties. The latter had a serious defect when prices were 
fluctuating. They are the highest when prices are high and Protec¬ 
tion least needed, and lowest when prices are low and Protection 
most needed. The Fiscal Commission lavo'ed the grant of a bounty 
to basic industries, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
the Bengal Chamber had also urged the grant of a bounty in the 
case of the steel indus'ry. The Government had tried to bridge the 
gap between the Indian and import prices. On an average, th s 
difference was likely to be, lot the next three years, Rs. 35 a 
ton. The production of steel calculated is 250.000 tons this year, 
335,000 tons next year, and 100,000 tons the year alter. The bounty 
required would thus be Rs fl7i lakhs, 117 and i^o lakhs in the 
first, second and third year. It had been urged that such a bounty 
would restrict the burden to the minimum possible, and that after 
three years, the bounty could be taken ofi. Firstly, he did not know 
where Sir Basil Blackett would find that money Ircm; seconuly, iho 
suggestion that the bounty could be taken ofi after three years 
betrayed a fundamental misconception about the end in view. Trie 
object was not only to protect the industry but also to attract 
capital, so that internal competition may be developed behind tariff 
walls. He was at one time attracted by the idea of combining taiifi 
duties and bounties, acd had the matter examined in his office, witii 
the exception of fabricated steel, on which a bounty is impossible. 
His office proceeded on the assumption that the duties be raised to 
fifteen per cent, and the balance of Protection be found by bounties. 
This was found to be impracticable. It was lound that it would be 
found impossible to balance the duties against bounties, for they 
should get less Customs revenue than they did at present, and apart 

from the general burden on the consumer of 15 per cent, duty, they 

should have to find additional taxation rising from 36 lakhs in the 
1st year to nearly 60 lakhs in the third year. 

On the questioii of the period of protection, both the Tanfl 

Board and the Government, he said, were in a dilemma. The Govern- 
incnt agreed with the Tariff Board that, at present, they could give 

Protection only for three years, and at the end of that period a 
Ir'esh enquiry would be necessary. At the end of that period another 
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Bill must be placed betore the Legislature, for, if this Bill lapsed, 
the Government would get no Customs revenue at all from iron and 
sleel ; but at the same time to attract new capital to steel works 
which could not be attracted by the grant of Protection for merely 
three years, the Government had defined its policy in the Preamble 
of the Bill that the policy of the Government and the Legislature is 
to protect the steel industry, even though the precise measures proposed 
for the application of that policy could, for special reasons, be 
guaranteed only for three years. 

Powers of the Executive. 

Sir Charles Innes next referred to the unfettered power which the 
Government was assuming to impose off-setting duties to maintain the 
effectiveness ol Protection. This proposal was due to the general 
instability about world conditions and price-i. The proposal, he said, 
was one which had caused the Government more anxiety and perplexity 
than any other. Of course, similar wide powers had been conferred 
on the President of the United States and the Tariff Board of 
Australia. It was an integral part of the Indian Tariff Board’s pro¬ 
posals. It was difficult fo see a satisfactory alternative to it. There 
were administrative difficulties. The power would make trade nervous 
and keep it in a state of uncertainty when what trade needed above 
all was security, and as little intetlorence from the Government as 
possible. He also foresaw constant pressure on the Government for 
the exercise of this power. He assured the House that the piwer 
would be used with discretion, and ordinarily, after careful investigation 
by the Tariff Board, 

Burden on the Tax-Payei, 

The Commerce Member then said that the Tariff Board s 

calculation., that the effects of their proposal on the consumer would 
be the imposition of a burden of a crore and a halt, was near the 
mark, and the calculations of the Board about thu distribution of the 
burden on Railways between revenue and capital expenditure had also 
been found correct. He pointed out that the Government's proposals 
about wagons bad been couched in elastic terms. The teim " bounty 
was not quite applicable to the proposal in respect of wagons. What 
was proposed was to call for tenders and to accept Indian tender, 
even if it was higher than that of foreign manufacturers, to the 
extent to which the bounty was proposed. Thus, no bounty wou d b» 
actually paid, but. in practice, the Indian manufacturer would get an 
advantage. The Railway Board was busy working out the details of 
the scheme. The accusation might be made that the Tariff Board 
had cut their proposals too fine, and that prices had gagged since the 
Board reported. Hard facts were, however, otherwise. The Tariff 

Board’s first report was received in February last. Exchange figures 
showed that they had dropped considerably since January and slightly 
since February. He also quoted that the prices of Belgian steel had 
r'sen during the last three months. Thus, conditions since February 
bad changed in favour of the industry. 

The Government, he said, had treated the Tariff Board’s scheme 
as one organic whole, and he asked the House to accept it as a whole. 
He did not claim that the proposals would enable the Company at 
once to pay large dividends, but proposed to give a stimulus to eco¬ 
nomical and efficient management. The Government had power in reserve, 
and would keep a careful watch on import prices, but the Government 
was not willing to go beyond the substantive proposals for Protection 
submitted after careful and prolonged enquiry by an impartial Board. 
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He hoped that the House would take the same view. The inter sts 
cf the consumers were in the hands of the House, and they would be 
incurring a heavy responsibility by imposing a greater burden than was 
necessary. 

Concluding, the Commerce Member said that when he moved the 
resolution of the Government last year, he was called in India for his 
speech on that occasion a degenerate Indian civilian and a callous 
opportunist ; he was held up to scorn in the House of Commons. 
NeverIheless, he stood unrepentent and unsbamed and took full respon¬ 
sibility for his share in the decision arrived at by the Assembly, and 
was quite satisfied that the attitude of the Government was, in all the 
circumstances, the right one. As for Protection to the steel industry, 
he said, it would be a national calamity if the steel industry collapsed 
(applause), and hoped that the House would accept the careful and 
comprehensive scheme of the Tariff Board. 

The Debate on the Bill. 

When, after lunch, the Assembly resumed discussion on tbe Tariff 
Bill, the President, at the outset, dealt with various amendments. He 
made i clear that no motion could be made except in the nature of 
the proposed grant, that amendments must be within the scope of the 
Bill, and that they must not introduce into the Bill new or foreign 
subjects. He declared ibat Mr. ChimanlaTs amendment .'or Nationali¬ 
sation of industries was entirely outside the scope of the Bill because 
it introduced a new subject, namely. Nationalisation, and also various 
matters relating to the welfare of Labor The President ruled Mr. 
Patel’s amendment ai.'o out of order, because it introduced an addi¬ 
tional subsidy, Refonitip to Mr. Dutt’s amendment, Sir Cbimanlal Set- 
alvad j'ointed out that Nationalisation of Messrs. 'Tatas was, in effect, 
taxing Tafas. Turning to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar's amendment, the 
President maintained that (liere was an authority other than the Gov¬ 
ernment. A pioposal of the kind could not be accepted except on tbe 
recommendation of the Crown. 

Mr. JlMNAH suggested that the President need not give a ruling 
cn the various amendments at this stage, because tbe whole Bill might 
be referrid tc a Select Cemmittee. 

The President insisted that the ground should be cleared before 
the Select Committee discussed the Bill. His rulings were not final 
and he was prepared to hear the arguments in favor of several amend- 
mcnls. A good deal of discussion ensued on the relevancy of the 
amendments and whether the President at that stage could rule 
Certain of them out of order. 

Pandit MALAVIYA reiterated that at that state there could only 
be a general discussion, and it was only after that that the question of 
amendments could come in. 

Sir SIVASWAMI IYER also doubted the correctness of the course 
which the President adopted, but he pointed out that the President’s 
ruling as regards some of them would go a great way in influencing 
the Course of the deliberations in tbe Select Commit ee. 

Mr. JINNAH, with the help of the Standing Orders, pointed out 
that after the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, any 
member might move an amendment that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Sir CHARLES INNES supported the ruling that the Assembly was not 
empowered to increase the demand for grants, and amendments to 
increase taxation w'ere not in order. T.astly. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
observed liiat whichever motion was adopted, the principle of the Bill 
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must be affirmed. The House could therefore proceed with the general 
discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. W. S. J. WILSON (representative of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce) was the first to speak. He begged the House to forget the 
fact that he was a shareholder of the Tata Company. He was there to do 
bis duty to his constituents, which were fifteen Chambers of Commerce, 
with the exception of those in Bombay. It was his view that they should 
not allow this grert National industry ol the Tatas to close down, or ba 
taken over by some foreign Company, but ho reiterated his protest 
against the haste with which the Bill had been introduced, and that 
in a special session. He complained of the insufficient time given 
to the members to study the report. It might be said that the Tatas 
required immediate assistance, and he had no doubt they did, but in 
his view immediate assistance could be given a great deal more 
promptly on a bounty basis than it w,a3 likely to be on a Taiiff 
system. There wi re three means by which assistance could be given ; Tariff, 
Bounty, and Loans. He dismissed the last as impossible. lie remarked 
that the last would cause a great upheaval. He preferred the second 
means, namely that of bounty. If it was a protective duty, then he 
feared they could not achieve the object, because in Ports like 
Karachi, Bombay and Tuticorin, or in Burma, the clutv would operate 
harshly. The import price of steel at present was 140 rupees. Accord- 
ing to the Tariff proposal, the price in Bombay would be iSo. plus 
35 freight, that is, 215. Then, in Karachi, including freight, it would 
be 251. The same was the case with Tuticorin and Burma. If the 
House insisted on protective duties, then they must have a graduated 
scale so as to relieve certain places like those referred to, but that 
was not the suggestion before the House. Moreover, the protective 
duties would penalise the whole steel trade and increase the cost of 
living, the cost of transport, and the cost of all purchases and ol all 
domestic improvements in Municipal and utilitarian concerns. The country 
would, for this purpose, have to be taxed one and a half crores. Mr. 
Wilson, therefore, proposed the system of bounty. If the bounty sugges¬ 
tion was accepted, it would be less than one and a half crores. At 
present 140 rupees was the price of steel. The present Tariff duty 

was ten per cent, namely, the cost of one ton of steel was R-'. 154. 

The Government proposal was to put up the Tariff, bringing the price 
to Rs. 180. So, the difference was Rs. 26. If tliey gave Messrs. Tatas 
Rs. 26 per ton, then the amount required from the coffers of the State 

was 52,00,000, as against the Government figure of one and a half 

crores. This fifty two lakhs could easily be got by reducing military 
expenditure, because the army required a great deal of steel. More¬ 
over, the bounty system would give a stronger stimulus to the steel 
trade than Protective duties, and therefore, he asked the House to 
accept his suggestion. 

Dr. GOUR demanded that continuity of policy must be explicitly 
embodied in the Bill, and a longc lease of life must be given to it 
and not confined to three years. 

Mr. JOSHI, while supporting the motion for reference to the Select 
Committee, said that they must develop the steel industry in the 
interests of the peopl i. but the best method of protecting the industiics 
ol any country was to nationalise them. He favoured (ne bounty 
system to increas : in the import duties. He severely criticised the manage¬ 
ment of the Tatas in regard to labor whose grievances were not even 
heard. Mr. Joshi also criticised the Tariff Board for not paying sufficient 
attention to the interests of laborers at Jamshedpur, 

Mr. C. S. RANGA IYER said that Sit Charles Innes had found himself 
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between the devil and the deep sea, i.e., between Free Trade England 
and Protecrionist India. He recalled how the foreign Government had 
crushed Indian industries and dumped India with her goods. He pointed 
out that England also had to protect her industry before she adopted 
a policy of free trade. Mr. Gandhi declared himself as a confirmed 
Protectionist. Ihe speaker thought that the Preamble was not properly 
worded. r r j 

Mr. PATEL was convinced that in view of the fact that Belgian 
structural steel was coming to India at Rs. i o a ton, the Protec¬ 
tion piopcsed was very inadequate. He was in favor of nationalising 
the industry; but if this was not acceptable, then the Government 
must give up half-hearted Protection which would not save the in¬ 
dustry. and would unnecessarily put an enormous burden on the 
consumer. He agieed with Pandit Malaviya that the Bill was a 
standing invitation to European capitalists to come and start Iron 
works in Ir’dia, So Icng as the Govirrmcnt in India was run by 
foreigners, such capital could not Le prevented from entering the country, 
unless there was a National Government or the steel industry was nation- 
ahsed. He entirely agieed with Mr. Josbi to secure the recognition of 
the-Labor Association at Jamshedpur and the setting up of a Con¬ 
ciliation Board; but if the Government did not accept ft, would Mr. 
Joshi or Mr. Chamanlal like the Bill to be dropped? The Tata works 
would then close and thousands of laborers will be put out of employ¬ 
ment. Was there any member in the House who opposed Protection 
as such ? They must remember that there was no solution of the 
problem unless the Government and the Legislature agreed in fiscal 
matters. 

Mr. JINNAH in supporting the motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee said that without Protection the great industry of 
the Tatas would perish. Except a few voices every one else was agreed 
on the principle of giving Protection. All these who still opposed Pro- 
tection must be living out of date. He opposed the bounty proposal 
of Mr. Wilson. j r t- 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT replied to some of the points raised in 
the debate. 11 Mr. Wilson’s view was to be carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion, then the Government should have to abolish all Customs duty 
on imported steel and all other Customs, bn the ground that the Gov- 
etnment took more out of the consumer than came into the exchequer. 
II the Government had to accept the doctrine of disciiminatmg Pro¬ 
tection in any form they could not improve the method chosen by the 
Tariff Board, the method of both bounty and tariff. The Bill was not 
in the Intel esis of the Finance Member, because the Tarifi Board’s 
estimate of additional Customs duty was slightly higher than was 
likely to prove the case. Nor was the Bill introduced merely to benefit 
the fata Company. No Government could be expected to introduce a 
p.ece of legislation purely to enable a Company to pay dividends to 
Its shareholders. A Company like Messrs. Tataa, was not in need of 
spoon-feeding by the Government, but they w^convinced of the need 
for Protection of the steel industry in general. "We are introducing the 
Bill because we are convinced that, on the whole, it is desirable, in the 
general interests of India, to build up not merely the steel industry 
but build up an industrial system in India and thereby remove the 
difficulties of the present lop-sided developmeat of India. We want to 
encoprage the development of industries, and we want to develop other 
steel Industries to compete with Messrs. Tatas. It is true that the Bill 
is limited to three years, but that is because of the uncertainties as 
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to what will be the ultimate cost of production. Three years hence 
it would undoubtedly be necessary to have another enquiry, and there 
is the fear that Protection will drop, because the Finance Member 
would lose a large amount of revenue if the Bill is not replaced by 
another 

Concluding, Sir Basil Blackett emphasised that Protection must not 
be the end in view, and urged progress in banking and in education. 
As regards reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, Sir Basil said 
that the Government would not oppose the motion. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL was surprised at the nauseating atmosphere of 
mutual congratulation in which they were living. The whole day the 
Swarajists and the Independents were all engaged in congratulating 
the Government over a programme of exploiting the common people. 
He described the Tariff report as a “ Hush Hush" report. It was 
directly in the interests of the capitalists as against the people of 
India. He agreed with Mr, Wilson, for one, that a protective duty 

would increase the cost of living all-round. The Tatas wanted Pro¬ 

tection because of the fault of the management and the fault of 
technical advisers. Why should poor Indians pay for the faults of 
others? The Interests of the laborers at Jamshedpur had not been 
looked after, and they had not been protected ; for example, the last 

strike settlement was never carried out. The Assembly consisting of 

representatives of the people should not become a gramophone of the 
capitalists. If they gave Protection, they would go down in history 
as oppressors of the poor and protectors of the rich. 

Sir PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS paid a tribute to the able, 
impartial and colot less speech (laughter) of Sir Charles Innes. He was 
surprised that in view of the existing depression Mr. Wilson, represent¬ 
ing fifteen Chambers of Commerce, should have got up in the House 
and said that the Bill had been brought forward too early. On the 
other hand, if there had been any further delay, it would have been 
disastrous. Mr. Wilson had not shown that other countries like Japan 
and America had adopted bounties for Protection purposes. Mr. Wilson 
had proposed to pay bounties either out of the surplus, or by reduc¬ 
tion in military expenditure. The speaker’s opinion was that if there 
was a surplus, it should go to reduce existing taxation. As for the cut 
in military expense, he was glad that the European commercial com¬ 
munity's representative was at one with Indians lor such a reduction, 
which must come soon (laughter). Reduction in the military Budget 
was desirable, irrespective of the fact that it was required for bounties 
or for any other purpose. He then urged that the assurance that the 
three years' period did not mean that at the end of it Protection 
would be withdrawn should be made clear, and the continuity of the 
policy of effective Protection should be explicitly set forth in the body 
of the Bill itaelf, 

Mr. NEOGY then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. He said that the rulings of the Chair about certain amend¬ 
ments had strengthened his case for sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He said that a good deal of points had to be discussed 
and cleared. He did not know what the report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee was, but the efiect of the proposals of the Tariff 
Board on the ship-building industry of India must be considered, and 
he hoped the Government would circulate confidentially among the 
members of the Select Committee the proposals of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee which might have a bearing on the subject. 

Pandit MALAVIYA expressed gratitude to the Government for 

70 
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bringing forward the Bill, but he wanted to be sure that before the 
country was called upon to bear the burden, provisions s-hould be made 
to guard against foreign competitors leaving their countries and estab¬ 
lishing themselves in India within the Tariff walls. Protection must be 
given only to those industries in the case of which capital, control, 
and management were mainly in the hands of Indians. The Preamble 
of the Bill was wrong, and he wanted that instead of stating ii, their 
aim was to foster and develop the steel industry. Pandit Malaviya 
said that he had heard that a Company with twenty crores of capital 
had almost been started to compete with Messrs. Tatas, and that its 
shareholders were not Indians. This was a great danger, and an 
instan e in question was the estab'ishment recently of a big match 
producing company in India. The Bill might specifically lay down that 
Protection is given to the Tata Steel Company, because according to 
its preamble any manufacturer, be he American or English or Belgian, 
who established his works in British India would be entitled to 
Protection. 

Sir CHARLES INNES rep'ied that if the Preamble was not suffi¬ 
ciently clearly drafted to ensure continuity of policy, and to invite 
new capital to the industry, then it could be easily done in the Select 
Committee. Referring to Dr. Gour's observations. Sir Charles Innes 
declared that he could not agree to ’any sort of Protection to the 
locomotive industry. Alluding to the speeches of Mr. Chamanlal, Mr. 
Joshi and Mr. Paiel tor the nationaiisalion of the industry, the speaker 
remarked that it was an entirely unsolicited testimonial to the efficiency 
of the Government. (Laughter). But it was impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to run the steel industry. The Government was perfectly tatisfied 
with the scheme of Protection embodied in the Bill, If carried out it 
would suffice the steel industry to tide over the difficulty that lay 
ahead, although it would not enable that industry to pay large divi¬ 
dends. The issue before the House was whether it was prepared to 
preserve the existing steel industry. The House must present a united 
front, although there might be differences of opinion as to the form 
that Protection should take. The Bengal i'lational Chamber of Commerce, 
in a representation received last night, had strongly supported Protec¬ 
tion, and remarked that it would be nothing short of a calamity if it 
was not given. The difference was only about the form. 

Personnel of the Committee. 

Mr. Neogy’s motion to refer the Bill to the following Select 
Committee was carried ; Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil Blackett, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. R. 
Rao, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Pyare Lai, Mr. Muhammad Yakub, 
r. Gour, Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Lokhare, Mr. J. Mehia, 
Mr. Chamanlal, Mr. Joshi, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. D. P. Sinha, and Mr. 
K. C. Neogy, to report on or bjlore the 30th May. Mr. Jinnah, Dr. 
Gout and Mr. J, Mehta declared that they were shareholders of tlie 
Tata Company and wanted to let the House know of it before they 
were appointed to the Committee. 

The motion for referring the bill to the Select Committee was then 
put and carried unanimously. This is the first time that the Swarajists 
agreed to sit on a Committee, 

The House then adjourned till the 30th May. 
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The Legi8!atiye Asaemb'y reasemb’ed on May 30 tb. with Sir 
Cbimanlal Setalvad in the Chair. About an hour was occupied in answetiug 
questions by non-cfficial meinbers. Several questions were raised by 
Haji Wajiuddin and Khan Bahadur Saiataraz Hussain mostly lelating 
to railway grievances. Mr, Bhote rtpl5irg to Haji Wajiuddin said that 
the Government of India have no information as to the amount or 
value oi the properly lost by pilgiims on the S. S. Frangestan, apait 
item what has appeared in the press. Messrs. A. Neezazee & Com¬ 
pany instructed their Jeddah agents to give at their discretion certain 
sums of money lo the pilgiims wherever it was considered necessary, 
and His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz is reported to have offered 
to make the pilgrims his guests cii the journey to Mecca. No cases 
of deslilution or starvation have been brought to light. The question 
ot Government aid did not, therefore, arise. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in answer to Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan ngaiiling the proposed legislation to apply Muhammadan 
Law to the Khoja Shia Isna Ashra cemmunity, said that it was under¬ 
stood frem the President of the Jainiat that certain memorialists had 
requested Mr. M. A. Jinnah to intioduce a private bill on the subject. 
The Government arc awaiting action on the part of Mr. jinnah, and 
have informed the memcrialists actoidingly through the Government 
ot Bombay. 

Supplementary Questions 

A number of members raised a volley of supplementary questions. 

Sir B. N. Mitra refernd Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan to 
an aniwer given by the Hon. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee regarding accommo¬ 
dation to Assembly Members in Longwood Hotel, in Simla, The supple¬ 
mentary questions indicated a complaint on the part of the membeis 
that while the Hotel was purchased by the Government for the very 
purpose of accommodating members, some quarters had been let out 
to Government officers. It further appeared that members of the Central 
Legislature were asked to pay double the amount of rent charged to 
cfficers. Replying to all these questions, Sir B. N. Mitra stated that 
members ot the Legislature occupied the quarters only for a very short 
period and that it: was considered rea.sonablc that on this account they 
should be charged a higher rate than cfiicials who may occupy them 
lor many months at a time. Moreover, most of the officials occupy the 
quaiteis only on condition that they may be required to vacate at. 
short notice. 

Indian Debate in the Commons 

Replying lo Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Sir Alexander Muddiman stated 
that the Government had no reason to believe that there was any truth 
in the statement in tlie London cable to the Forward of Calcutta of 
the i8th April that the Liberal amendment asking for a Commission 
e.f Enquiry was not moved as a result of active canvassing by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

The Public Services Commission 

Mr. M. Ramacbandra Rao asked:— 

(A) Will the Covert raent be pleased to say whether the estab¬ 
lishment of a Public Services Commission, contemplated in Section 
t,6-C of the Government of India Act. has been considered, and w’hetber 
any action in ihis direction is intended to be taken; (B) Will the 
Government be pleased to state what effect has been given to each of 
the iic.mmendatioDs made in paragraphs 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 26, 
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and summarised in paragraph 35 of the Crewe Committee Report on 
the Home Administration of Indian Afifairs ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied : (a) The Hon. Member is referred 
to the reply given in this House by my predecessor to Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary’s question No. 162 on the 12th February, 1923. 
The desirability of establishing a Public Services Commission under the 
provts'ous of Section 96-C of the Government of India Act will be 
considered in connection with the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Services on this question. 

In the second part of the question, 1 am asked for information as 
to the extent to which certain recommendations of the Crewe Committee 
have been given efiect to, 1 would preface my remarks by the observ¬ 
ation that the report of the Crewe Committee is dated June, 1919. 
The Government of India Bill of 1919 had been introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment, but the Joint Select Committee had not then begun to sit. 
That is, the recommendations in the report were made on the basis of 
the amendments to the Government of India Act contained in the Bill 
introduced in Parliament in icjio- That Bill was based upon the 
proposals in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, modified according to the 
later recomm ndations of the Government of India, which were based 
largely upon the opinion elicited in India by the publication ot the 
report. Now, take the recommendations of the Crewe Committee, con¬ 
tained in the paragraphs mentioned in the question, as summarised in 
paragraph 35 ; 

(1) Paragraph 14; This recommendation was made with reference 
to the proposal in paragraph 277 and 279 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, as to the constitution of the Council of State and methods of 
securing that essential Government legislation is earned. As the Hon. 
member is aware, those p oposals were not finally accepted. Under 
those proposals, any Certification or Legislation would have been by the 
Governor-General in Council. So far as Certification or Legislation under 
the provisions of Section 62 B of the Government of India Act is 
concerned, Certification is by the Governor-General, and this te, there¬ 
fore, a matter in which the Governor-General in Council is not pti- 
mari'y concerned. The Governor-General in Council is, however, aware 
that the Secretary of State has intimated that in this matter he 
prefers to rely on the discretion of the authoriiy concerned as 
to whether there shall be any report for liis previous approval before 
Certification is resorted to rather than to issue rigid instructions. 

(2) Paragraphs 15 and 16; The Crewe Committee, apparently, in 
these paragraphs contemplated the growth of a Convention under which 
when the Government of India were m agreement with the majority ol 
the non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, which would pre¬ 
sumably, under the Act as finally passed, interpreted as applying fo 
non-official members of the Indian Legislature, the Secretary ot State 
would, save in exceptional circumstances, assent to their joint decision. 
I invite a reference by the Hon. Member to later pronouncements on 
the same question contained in the Report of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee in their remarks on Clause 33 of the Bill of 1919, and on the 
Rule under Section 33 of the Act of 1919. As regards these proposals, 
the Hon. Member is, no doubt, aware of the Fiscal Convention which 
is in course of being established. That may be regarded as the extent 
of definite action taken upon this proposal. 

(3) Paragraph 17 : I will attempt to give such information as is 
available in regard to the proposals in this paragraph in my reply to the 
Hon, Member’s next question, which raises this point in a more detailed form. 
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(4) Paragraph 18 : With the exception numbered below, the posi¬ 
tion as regards this recommendation is the same as regards the 
recommendations in Paragraphs 15 and 16 of the Report. Under Clause 
(7) of the Provincial audit resolution, relating to expenditure on Provincial 
Reserved subjects, when the cost of revision of the permanent establish¬ 
ment exceeds 5 lakhs a year, the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council is not required if the resolution recommending the changes is 
passed by the Legislative Council. This is a definite delegation of the 
powers of the Secretary of State in Council in conformity with the 
principle recommended by the Crewe Committee. 

(4) Paragraph 26 : If the Hon. Member will refer to such p'o- 
visions of the Government of India Act as are contained in Section 
67B, Section 68 sub-section (2), and Section 69, sub-section (i), 
he will find that the proposal has been given efiect to. There has 
been no case since the passing of the Government of India Act of 
1919, in which His Majesty in Council has signified his disallowance of 
any Act of the Indian Legislature. In only one case, the provisions 
of Section 67-B. sub-section (2) regarding the assent of his Majesty 
in Council applied. Such assent was, in fact, accorded in the Order 
of His Majesty in Council published in the notification by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Legislative Department, No. 77, dated 26th April, 
1923 - 

motion FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

After question time, the President announced that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment from Mr. M. K. Acharya for the 
purpose of discussing the action, as announced by the Home Member, 
in respect of the report of the Lee Commission, before affording the 
Assembly an opportunity of discussing the report. Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad 
added that as the Leader of the House had already promised special 
facilities for a full drscussionof the report on a special day, there wa^ 
some difficulty about the adjournment of the House which could give 
only two hours. 

Mr. ACHARYA stated that he would be satisfied if Sir Alexander 
Muddiman would communicate to the House the particular points on 
which immediate action was likely to be taken. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he had no intention what¬ 
ever of trying to rush the House into a discussion of a general character. 
The Government were guided in publishing the report at the time of 
the Legislative Session by the earnest and real desire of getting the 
report to the members as soon as possible. He had carried out the 
wishes of this House in communicating to the Secretary of State that 
no action should be taken till the Assembly discussed the report, But 
there were really certain urgent matters. For example, he was told 
that there were at present pending questions of appointment, and whether 
those appointments should be made under the new rules. However, 
the Home Member promised to make a detailed statement as soon as 
he was in a position to do so. It would probably be in a day or two. 

Dr. GOUR at this stage drew attention to the statement made by 
Professor Richards in the House of Commons that no orders would be 
passed without the report being discussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. JiNNAH then asked the Home Member if the was in a position 
to make a statement as to what he himself considered were the urgent 
matters contained in the report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he was not in a position 
to make a statement. 
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Dr. GOER (icphasised that the Secietaiy of Stale should not exercise 
bis statuioiy powers in regard to this report until the Assembly had 
discussed it. Mr. ACHARYA did not press his intended motion. 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE REPORT, 

The Steel Industry Protection Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was then reported to the Assembly. A number of altera¬ 
tions had been introduced in the Bill. The Preamble had been amplified, 
and ran thus ;— 

"Whereas it is expedient, in pursuance ot the policy of discrimina¬ 
ting Protection of Industries m British India with due regard to ihe 
well-being < f the community, to provide for the fostering and develop¬ 
ment of the steel industry by increasing the import duties leviable on 
certain iron and steel articles, and by enabling bounties to be granted 
to manufacturer.-! in British India of certain such articles, and to 
determine the duties and bounties which shall be payable in respect of 
such articles during the first three yeais of the application of that 
policy to the said industry”. 

Sir CHARLES IRRES, in presenting the Report, pointed out that the 
Bill, as it cmeigtd from the Select Committee, was practically the same 
as Ihe original Bid, but the Committee had decided to drop the duty 
on tin plate.s The Government, however, reserved the right of moving 
an amendment to restore Protection. The Committee has clarified the 
Bill in regard to the Preamble as well as on some other points. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 2nd June when the report 
was to be discussed. 

The I’lesideni then announced the receipt of a reply from the 
Secretary of State communicating to the House his appreciation of the 
resolution of ihe 14th February conveying greeings to the Labour 
Party and adding that he was circulating it to his colleagues. 

The following is the report of the Select Committee:— 

Before discussing the details of the Bill, we proceeded, in the first 
place, to a discussion of the desirability of applying to the steel 
industry certain general principles, without prejudice to the question of 
the admissibility of those principles in view of the scope of the present 
Bill. The first ^ubjects discussed were the questions of Natioi alisation, 
the option to purchase, profit-sharing and control by the Government 
and the Legislature, and it was decided by a majority in each case 
that none of tliese principles should be introduced into the Bill. 

Recognition of Labour Associations 

Another such question which we considered was the desirability of 
maling some provision to the effect that the tight of any company or 
firm !o enjoy the benefit of the Protection conferred by the Bill should 
be conditional upon the recognition by the company or firm or associa¬ 
tions of their employees, and upon its agreement to submit all labor 
disputes to arbitration. It was decided by a majority that such a 
provision should, if po.ssib’e, be inserted in the Bill. On a riding being 
given that a definite amendment on these lines would be outside the 
scope of the present Bill, a majority ot non-official members of our 
Committee desired an expression of their opinion, that the acceptance 
of the principle of Protection renders even more urgent than before the 
necessity for legislation in regard to trade unions and trade disputes, 
which, we are given to understand, is at present engaging the attention 
of the Government. 
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Proposals for Restriction 

We also discussed, again, without prejudice to its admissibility in 
connection with the present Bill, the question of the advisibility of 
restricting the benefits of Protection which the Bill is designed to afford, 
to companies or firms having a certain minimum proportion of Indian 
capital and a definite Indian element in their management. The 
majority of us are prepared, in this Bill, to recommend the insertion 
of any definite provisions in this regard. The majority, however, of 
non-official members of our Committee incline to the opinion that the 
possibility should be seriously considered at an early date of securing 
lor Indian capital a substantial share in the industries benefiting by 
State assistance on relative advantages oi attaining and in view solely, 
by a system of bounties, instead of by a combined system of duties 
and bounties, as contained in the Bill. A majority of us are of the 
opinion that the former course is impracticable, if only by reason of 
the additional revenue from other sources which it would be necessary 
to raise in order to carry it out, and that even if practicable, it 
would not, for many reasons, be so satisfactory in operation as the 
latter. 


Period of Protection 

We further considered the question of the duration wnich should 

be given to the provisions of the Bill, and the majority of us are of 

the opinion that it is desirable to state somewhat more clearly in the 
Bill that although the actual rates recommended in the case of duties 
Or bounties respectively should only subsist for three years, there is 

no intention oi abandoning at the end of that period the policy ot 

discriminating Protection itself. We have accordingly amplified the 
the Preamble, omitted a sub-clause in clause i of the Bill, added to 
clause 2 an additional sub-clause providing that protective duties speci¬ 
fied in Part 7 of Schedule 2 shall remain in force for three years only, 
and inserted, after clause 4 of the B'll, a new clause laying a statutory 
obligation upon the Government to hold an enquiry during the course 
of the year 1926-27 as to the extent, if any, to which further Pro¬ 
tection is needed by the industry, and as to the amount of duties and 
bounties which will be necessary in order to conler that Protection. 

Adequacy of Duties. 

In regard to the general question as to whether the rates of duties 
and bounties provided in the Bill are adequate, more especially in 
view of the possibility of a considerable drop in the prices of steel 
imported from countries with a depreciated currency, we are satisfied 
that the rates proposed are generally sufficient. Any attempt to base 
the scale in accordance with the price of the cheapest grades of steel 
would place an unfair burden on the consumer. We think that the 
only possible remedy for grave fluctuations of prices is the application 
ot a system of off setting duties, for which the Bill provides. 

The Locomotive Industry. 

We next turned our attention to the question of according Pro¬ 
tection lo the locomotive industry in India. A majority of our Com¬ 
mittee consider that a further careful examination of this question 13 
necessary, and should be undertaken by the Government with a view 
to deciding whether this industry fulfils the conditions requisite to 
enable it to qualify for such protection. 
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Burma’s Claim for Exemption. 

We then examined various claims which were put before us for 
exemption from the provisions of the Bill. The first claim was ad¬ 
vanced on behalf of Burma. We are, however, again, by a majority, 
of the opinion that the claims of Burma are no greater than those 
■which might be advanced on behalf of other parts of British India, 
and -we consider that it would be wrong in principle to attempt to 
difierentiate in the matter of Customs duties between difierent parts 
of British India. 


Exceptional Treatment Impossible. 

We next discussed a suggestion that increased duties should not 
be leviable on constructional and other steel ordered from abroad (or 
specific ■works under contracts entered into before the publication of 
the Tariff Board's Report. The consideration of this question involved 
the consideration of the claims on behalf of the Bombay and Calcutta 
Municipal Corporations for the exemption of large quantities of steel 
for which orders have been placed. We were, by a majority, of the 
opinion that unless the operation of the Protective scheme is to be 
indefinitely postponed, it would be impossible to make exceptions in 
particular cases, and further, that if any such exceptions were re¬ 
commended, it would be difficult to draw distinctions between numerous 
claims which would undoubtedly be made. 

Details of the Bill 

We then proceeded to a consideration of the details of the Bill, 
We have adopted a suggestion to amplify the meaning of the expression 
“Di-criminaiing Protection" by inserting words indicating that the policy 
has been adepted subject to the consideration that due regard will 
always be had to the well-being of tbc community. The other amend¬ 
ment which we have suggested in the Preamble is referred to above. 
We have made slight amendment in Clause 3 to provide for the fact 
that, in case of certain company-managed railways, the s*eel rails and 
fish plates are made to specifications, which are approved, but not 
actually prescribed by the Railway Board. We have made only one 
alteration in the schedule, name'y, the omission of item No. 155 in the list 
of articles liable to protective duties. The efiect of the alteration will be 
to leave tin plates m the position in which they were before, that is 
to say. they will be liable to a duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem 
under item 61 of Part iV of the schedule. 

We have carefully considered the chapter of the Tarifi Board's report 
■which relates to the protection of the manufacture of tin plates, and 
the mnjo ity of us think that the difficulties experienced by the only 
Company, which it was proposed to protect, are due to excessive 
capital expenditure, and are not such as 10 warrant assistance from 
the general tax-payer. We have carefully considered all the amendments 
of which notice has been given. Our conclusion on many of these is 
set out in the foregoing paragraphs of this report. With the exception 
of one such amendment, namely, the omission of item No. 155 in the 
list of protective duties, to which we have already referred, we have 
rejecied all these amendments either unanimously or by a majoiity. In 
regard to a series of amendments suggesting that various bodies should 
be constituted for the purpose of advising the Government in the matter 
of getting duties, we desire to say that we consider that the body 
most fitted to advise the Government in any such matters is the Tariff 
Board whxh has formulated the present proposals, and is familiar with 
all aspects of the subject. In regard to the amendment which sug- 
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gesis ihe nducticn of d^uies on galvanized sheets, a majority of ua 
consider that the revenue which would be sacrificed would be out of 
proportion to the advantage whicK would be dtrived by certain sections 
of the community. In addition to the amendments of w'hich notice 
has teen given, w'e considered certain other suggestions for the amend¬ 
ment of the Bill. In the first place, we rejected a proposal for the 
excmpticn frcm piotective duties of articles specified in items Nos. 143, 
146, and J53 (b) i.e., various agiicultnial implements, wire nails and 
light rails. Our reason is that we consider it necessary to protect 
various Indian Ccmpanies which have recently commenced manufacture 
of these articles. 

We regret that our colleague Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
prevented by illness from attending our meeting.” 

The Repoit is signed by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil 
Blackett. Pandit Motilal Nehru, and Messrs. W. S. J. Wilson, V. J. 
Patel, Bepin C. Pal, M. Ramachandra Rao, E G. Fleming, Piyare Lai, 
Muhammad Yakub, H. S. Gour, A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, K. G. 
LohCikare, Jamnadas M. Mehta, Chaman Lai, N. M. Josht. K. C. Neogy. 
Devaki Prafad Sinha and S. K. Datta. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

There are TWELVE MINUTES OF DISSENT attached to the Select 
Cemmittee's Report on the Steel Protection Bill. First of all, Messrs. 
V. J. Patel, N. M. Joshi, Jamnadas Mehta and Devaki Prasad Sinha in 
a note state that ‘no proposals for the protection of an industry can 
be complete unless they include some to protect the rights and interests 
of the workers employed in that industry. The need for including 
clauses to secure recognition for Labor Associations for establishing 
proper machinery for the settlement of disputes betwieen employers and 
employees, and making the grant of bounties conditional upon the em¬ 
ployer..’ satisfying the Government that the labor employed was fairly 
treated, is specially felt in this case, as the Tala Company has been 
refusing for some time to recognise the Jamshedpur Labor Association, 
and some of the serious grievances ol the workers at Jamshedpur sti.l 
remain unredressed. Our contention is borne out by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
who recently, at the request of some of the Directors of the Company, 
had gone to Jamshedpur and has reported in favor of unconditional 
recognition of the Jamshedpur Labor Association, and urging the fulfil¬ 
ment of the terms of the last stiike settlement at Jamshedpur’. 

Nationalisation Scheme. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA in another note states that the Select 
Committee have throughout carried on their deliberations under the con¬ 
sciousness that only such modifications of the Bill could be effected as 
weie assented to by the Government. This is a position very far 
removed from fiscal autonomy, and practically the whole fight for 
achieving it remains to be fought. He considers that the Tariff wall 
proposed in the Bill is inadequate, both as regards rates and duration. 
He urges that the duration of the Bill at any rate ought to be ex¬ 
tended up to the 31st March 1930. He adds that some scheme of 
Nationalisation of the industry, or of profit-sharing by the Stale and 
by workmen, would be a most equitable arrangement. The refusal of 
the Select Committee to exempt the steel imports of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for the construction of the Tansa pipe line be¬ 
trayed a thorough disregard cf the special equities of the case. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI also thinks that the best method of protecting 
an industry, at least a basic industry like that of steel manufacture, 

71 
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is to take it under the control of the State, so that it will be run 
in the interests o£ the community which will share both in its adversity 
•and prosperity and will have control over it. Moreover, Nationalisa¬ 
tion is free from several disadvantages incidental to a system of high 
import duties. 

Mr. B. C. PAL also joins Mr. Joshi in holding that the State 
has a right to claim, in return lor the help which it offers to these 
industries on capital enterprises, a fair share of supervision in the 
interests of the general tax payer of their work and of their profits 
over and above a certain percentage. The State has no right to give 
Protection to any industry without providing for adequate guarantees 
that these industries shall secure the fundamental rights of the laborers 
employed by them. 

The Case of Burma 

Both Mr. Fleming and Dr. S. K. Datta in a very strong note 
disagree with the finding of the Committee with regard to the case 
of Burma, and submit that this Province should be excluded from the 
operation of the Bill. 

The Bounty System 

Then come Messrs. W. S. Wilson, E. G. Fleming. S, K, Datta, D. P. 
Sinha N. M Joshi, and K. G. Lohokare with another very short note 
stating that they consider that the Protection proposed should be effected 
by means of bounties only. Mr, D. P. SINHA, whose constituency is 
Jamshedpur, in a separate explanatory note states: " I shall be very 
sorry if the Tata Iron and Steel Company gb to the wall, but 1 do 
believe that the needs of the poor and the demands of the consumers 
generally are more important than the necessities of one Corporation 
or Company, All my proposals therefore are for the protection oi 

the consumers. As for the Tata Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur, 
I consider bounties the proper remedy. Over and above the grant of 
bounty, the Government of India should guarantee to Messrs. Tatas 
the market provided by the State, and all articles of iron and steel 
purchased by Government Railways or public bodies should be those 
manufactured by Indian companies, provided the prices charged are not 
exceedingly high- Protection once given tends to expand and to make 
itself perpetual. This is what the history of other countries teaches 
us. There are also other political evils which Protection brings in its 
train, and which we would not like to see transhipped to this 

country.” 

An Invitation to Foreign Firms. 

Mr. LOHOKARE, in another long explanatory note, says that the 
Bill offers to foreign manufacturers practically an invitation to come and 
exploit India and be in possession of such a basic industry as steel 
manufacture. The Bill proposes to shelve the assurance of the Hon. 
Mr. A. C. Chatterji in March 1922 that no concession should be given 

to any firms in regard to industries in India unless such firms have 

rupee capital and have a proportion at any rate of Indian Directors, 
and unless such firms allow facilities lor Indian apprentices to be trained 
in their works. To allow the Bill to pass without any adequate pro¬ 
visions for a proportion of native capital and management in the 
country to be fostered by the tax-payers’ money is to create a most 
disadvantageous burden to the country. 

Home Rule the only Solution. 

Mr. PATEL in a long note gives detailed information about the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Select Committee. He says that the proceedings of the 
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Assembly and the Select Committee had proved to him that any fiscal 
proposal emanating from the Government places the Assembly on the 
horns of a dilemma. It must be either accepted as it stands or 
rejected. Thus nothing could be done without the approval of the 
Government, He instances the rejection by the Government of the 
proposals for the Nationalisation of the industry and the sharing of 
profits by the State, This, he says, was rejected by the casting vote 
of the Chairman of the Committee. He instances the refusal of the 
Covernment to accept the proposal, carried by n votes against 4, for 
improvement in the conditions of Labor, the rejection of the proposal 
that the Government should have the option to acquire the concern at 
Jamshedpur after a certain period, and the opposi ion of the Govern¬ 
ment to prevent foreign capital from getting the benefit of Protection. 
He also quotes figures to show that the Protection proposed is inade¬ 
quate, but neither the Assembly nor the Select Committee could remedy 
these defects without Government's consent. Therefore, says Mr. Patel, 
the only remedy is Responsible Government. 

Re-Circulation of Bill. 

Mr. S. K. DATTA is opposed to a Protective Tarifi. But if Pro¬ 
tection cannot be given by bounties at the present stage, he suggests 
that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be circulated 
among Local Governments, Local Legislatures and Local Bodies to give 
an opportunity to the consumers to have their say. 

Duty on Galvanised Sheets 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY regrets that the Select Committee has not accepted 
his amendment to include galvanised sheets below one forty-secondth of 
an inch in thickness from the scope of the enhanced import duties. This, 
he says, would leave galvanised sheets of corrugated variety of less 
than 23 standard gauge, which are of very general use for building 
purposes even among the poorest ciasse.s, subject fo the existing duties. 
He realises the position of the Government in opposing the loss of ten 
lakhs by reducing this duty, which would consequently make difficult 
the financing of bounties, but then, says Mr. Neogy, an increase would 
be justified more on the ground of putting the Government in funds 
than as a measure of Protection. 

Labor and the Consumer 

Mr. CHAMANLAL remarks that the natural advantages for the si eel 
industry in India, admitted by the Tarifi Board, coupled with the 
atrociously low wages paid to labor at Jamshedpur, should make it 
possible for the Tata Steel Company to compete with foreign competi¬ 
tion, but be remaiks that though natural advantages are undoubted, 
yet these advantages are lost owing to the "h’gher cost of subsequent 
processes”. 

Tnis. then, is the conclusion, that because of the lack of efficiency 
in technical management of the higher processes, the consumer and the 
taxpayer are called upon to pay the price of sustenance and support 
to the great capitalists of India, He is unable to support the Bill 
without the safeguard of Nationalisation, taking his stand upon the 
interests of the taxpayer and consumer who are, he fears, being deli¬ 
vered into the hands of monopolists, whose concern is not the we 1-being 
of the community, but the security of their profits. Finally, be says 
that the Bill defeats its own purpose, because it seeks to protect the 
industry without at the same time protecting thousands of workers 
engaged in the industry. 
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The Assembly re-assembled on the 2nd. June when the most 
important item of the day was the discussion of the Tariff Bill. 

State Management of Railways 

The wh^le of the morning was taken up with the question whether 
the discussion of the Tarifi Bill should be resumed immediately, or the 
the Bill Le circulated for public opinion. The preliminary hour which 
was spent on interpellations did not provide much interest, except the 
question regarding State management of the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. The Assembly accepted a resolution on the 
subject last year, but nevertheless attempts seem to have been m.ade by 
the Govt, to arrange, if possible, for the eventual transfer to companies. 

Mr. HINDLEY. Railway Commissioner, was getting into dangerously 
deep waters over the supplementary questions, and Sir Charles Innes 
had to rush to the rescue by declaring plainly that the Government 
was not bound to accept the Assembly's recommendations. 

At, qu'istioii rime, Hir I'urahoUamil.is Tiialiiinliis astol the tluvei-nment as to where 
exactly thoir cfiovts stand in the ilirecMoii of ileeisin^ a satisfactory form oi; 
comijany domioiied in India tn take over the E, I. Railway and ti. I. I’. Railway. 

Mr. Hiridley replied that the project had been held in alj.tyaiice p'.nding the 

ijuestion of separation of Railw.ay from Beuera'. l-'iiiauci. 

Sir I’urshoUamdas TUaUunlas; What, relation does tho separation of Finance 
boar to tho (lUCBtmn of Railway Management 

Mr. Hindlcy ; In the event of sepaivation of Railway Finance, probably ,som; 
of the objections to State management would ilisappear. 

Mr. (iay.a Prasad .Singh ; Is it a fact that, some of the staff of tlw H. I,. 

Railway liave been asked to talae long: farlongh in view of ihr. decision to convert 

them into State-managed lines ’ 

The rresident: Tiiat qu ■stiou does not aris'i. 

Mr. llamacliaudra Uao asked if tint (luescion of miuagiim ;ui, of tliese Railways 
had been iinally .Iccidcd, and wliether it was subject to further criticism. 

Mr. Hindley ; For the time being, the decision is linn!. (Laugiitcr.) 

Sir Charles lunrs added that tint tioveriim mt had made arraugemmts to take 
over the K. 1. Railway in .July, Ib25. The Government left the door open to 
negotiations for real private companies, but these iV'gotiatious liiul nut been pursu.;,l 
because the r[Uesi:ion of .separation of Railway l'’iuauce from Giuera! Fm.ano.-: liad 
not been solved. 

Marine Gominittee Report 

Sir Cliarlcs Innes rep'yiiig to Ur. Gour .slated that the Goverumeut iiopr to publish 
the Mercantile Marine Committee Report short'y after the work on the Steel i'rotection 
Bill was completed. 

THE TARIFF BILL—Motion for Circulation 

After spending an hour on questions and answers, the Assembly 
proceeded at 12 Noon to consider the report of the Select Committee on 
the Tatifi Bill. Oi seventy-eight amendments to the Tarffi Bill on 
the paper. Dr. Datta's, to circulate it was the first to be discussed. 

Dr. S. K. DATTA moved the circulation of the Bill, as 
amended by the Select Committee, for eliciti ig public opinion. He 
said vbat since the ia^ue of the Tariff Board’s report and the publi¬ 
cation of the Tarifi Bill a very short time had elapsed, aad the pub! c 
had not been able to form an opinion on it and fully realise its impli¬ 
cations. He felt that the point of view of the consumer had not been 
placed before the Tarifi Board. The agricultural community forming 
the bulk of the population whose implements would hereafter cost more 
than before, the general public using iron and steel, and the Indian 
States must be given ume to voice their feelings before Protection was 
given. Moreover, India must guard against the evils which had followed 
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in the wake of Protection. In the United States the workers and 
masses had suffered seriously. He urged the House to support his 
motion which was nothing more than a plea for justice. 

Mr, LOHOKARE seconded the motion for circulation. He said that 
the 78 amendments tabled suggested that the Bill had several features 
which required further consideration. He particularly drew attention to 
the danger referred to by the minority report of the Fiscal Commission, 
that foreign manufacturers might reap the benefit of Tariff walH at 
the cost of the Indian consumer by establishing industries in India. 

Mr. SHAML 4 L NEHRU said that the House had nothing to do 
with Indian States, and must decide now one way or other as to 
whether Protection was to be given or not. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that Dr. Datia’s speech was not lelevant 
to the subject under discussion, because Dr. Datta spoke as a free 
trader while the policy of Protection had already been accepted by the 
House by referring the Bill to the Select Committee. By going back 
upon Protection now, the House would be simply stultifying itself. 
*' As for further consideration", said the Commerce Member. ‘ there 
never has been a Bill presented to the Legislature after such careful 
preliminary investigation and p'eparation as the Tariff Bill. The Tariff 
Board’s proposal had received uniformly favorable reception in the press 
in India, and right through the country the policy of Protection has 
been accepted. The proposal for the circulation of the Bill is nothing 
more than a dilatory motion. If you postpone it now, by the time 
you meet after six months, there may be no steel industry lo protect.'" 

Mr. JINNAH characterised the motion for circulation as mischievous. 
He was sympathetic towards the demands for protection of labor, but 
this could not be adequately provided for in this Bill, and must be 
dealt with by separate legislation. 

Mr. D. P. SINHA retorted by describing the Tariff Bill as entirely 
mischievous. 

Mr. RANG A IYER and Dr. GOUR opposed the circulation, point¬ 
ing out that the House itself was a forum of public opinion, and they 
had the approval oi their constituents to support the Bill, 

Baba UJJGAR SINGH BEDI said that the bulk of the country 
was uneducated and must be given time to consider the Bill. 

At this stage Mr RAJ NARAIN moved for closure. Pandit Malaviya 
and Sir Purushottamdas represented that further discussion should be 
allowed on this vital question. Mr. J AMNADAS MEHTA pointed out that 
the debate had lasted only an hour and a quarter and wanted the 
Chair to protect the minority. The President allowed discussion to 
proceed. 

Mr. MEHTA said he had his suspicions about the Bill as it came 
from a Government which had done nothing to foster industries. In 
fact his suspicion was thickened by the manner in which the Govern¬ 
ment had hugged all the proposals of the Tariff Board. It looked as 
if Sir Charles Iniies had written the report, and the Tariff Board 
signed it. He said that it was the resourcefulness of Messrs. Tata's 
propaganda that was appealing to the patriotism and ignorance of the 
House by raising the bogey that if Protect ion was not given imme¬ 
diately, Messrs. Tatas would collapse. If he was convinced that this 
would be so, he would pass the Bill to-day; but the Tariff Board's 
report showed that there was no such danger, and the House could 
very well wait for two months to find out whether the Protectmn 
proposed was adequate, which may be very much doubted. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA KAO pointed out that the Bill had come 
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out of the Select Committee practically unaltered and should not be 
circulated. 

Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS referred Dr. Datta and others 
who spoke on behalf of the agriculturists to the conclusive replies 
given by the Tariff Board to these arguments. The circulation of the 
Bill would mean indefinite postponement of Protection. He wanted the 
House to give its opinion here and now whether it wanted or not to 
place the burden on the consumer of this generation so that the 
future generation might reap its benefit. 

Motion Rejected 

Closure was again and again applied, and the House finally decided 
and carried the closure by 46 votes against 34. Dr. Datta's amendment for 
the circulation of the Bill for public opinion was put and rejected by 
51 votes against ai. 

Points of Order. 

When the Legislative Assembly met again after lunch, the President 
asked the House to proceed with the discussion of the amendments. 

Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD SINHA at once raised a point of order. 
He quoted May’s Book on Parliamentary Practice, and moved that the 
President do leave the chair. His objection was apinst the ruling of the 
Chair earlier in the day that on a motion for circulation of the Bill no 
member was entitled to go into a question of principle on the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled this motion out of order. 

Thereupon Mr. SINHA raised another point of order. Here again 
Mr. Sinha relied on May’s Parliamentary Practice, and moved for a ruling 
from the Chair that no member who had interest in the Tatas’ concern 
should be allowed to vote on the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT thought that it was too late to make the motion, 
because considerable voting and discussion had already taken place. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said that the matter was not to be decided 
by the Chair, but in the first instance by the members concerned. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that when the Select Committee 
was being appointed some members, who were later put on it, had 
declared themselves that they were share-holders in Messrs Tatas’, but 
no objection was then raised, and those members were put on the 
Committee. 

Messrs. V. N. MUTALIK and JOSHl supported Mr. Sinha's proposition. 

Mr. PATEL quoted the practice followed in the Bombay Corporation 
and pointed out that it was a point for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. JINNAH emphasised that when he was put on the Select Committee 
he drew the attention of the House to the fact that he was a share-holder 
but none had objected to it. He was the last person to exercise his vote in 
his own interest, and he personally would on this Bill not exercise his 
voting powers but he doubted if the member who brought the motion and 
tho.se who supported it were actuated by the same high principles of 
policy. Mr. Kabiruddin supported Mr. Jinnab. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI pointed out that the Bill before the House 
was not a private one but a public one. It was not a bill dealing with 
Tata Company direct, nor was it a Bill dealing with that Company alone. 
It embodied a very important principle which was one of general 
applicability. The intention was to protect the steel industry in general, 
including Messrs. Tatas, 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that he had no interest in Messrs. 
Tatas and considered that it would be a salutary rule if those interest- 
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ed in the concern abstained from voting, but be did not like the 
circumstances in which the question had been raised. 

Mr. WILSON pointed out that he was interested in many concerna 
some of which might be granted Protection. He was in the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and he must express the views of his Chamber 
even on questions in which he might happen to be interested. 

Sir PUKUSHOTTAMDAS THAKUROAS said that he did not want 
to take part in the discussion as he was a Director of the Tata 
Company, but he must point out that he could not give up his light 
of expressing an opinion on the particular policy on which the Tariff 
Bill was based. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL stood for the establishment of a healthy con¬ 
vention i 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN made it clear that the procedure 
of the House of Commons was that such a point could not be raised 
on the ground of order, but the motion could be moved after voting 
bad taken place, asking that certain votes bo disallowed. 

Dr. GOCR said that the members, whether interested in Messrs. 
Tatas or not. had to discharge their duties to their constituents. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the present Bill was not a 
matter of direct pecuniary interest but a matter of State policy. It 
was a Government Bill and the fact that it concerned the Tata Com¬ 
pany was only incidental. 

Mr. YAKUB and Pandit MALAVIYA opposed Mr. Jinnah’s objec¬ 
tion. The latter pointed out that the discussion of the objection 
wouid require separate consideration, and that he was sure that no 
one doubted that the members interested in Messrs. Tatas would not 
let their judgment be iuflujacei by their persmal interest. 

The PRESIDENT said that he could not uphold the objection of Mr. 
Jinnah as the Bill was not a private measure but one involving a question 
of public policy. Morever, the House had already allowed members who 
are share-holders to sit on the Select Committee. 

The House then proceeded, after spending an hour and a quarter over 
this discussion, to consider the amendments of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
and Mr. A. N. Datt which were ruled out. The discussion centred 

round the proposal of Mr, Archarya that Government before imposing 
ofi-setting duties should cosuit the Tariff Board. Sir Charles Innes and 
Sir Basil Blackett promised that the Tariff Board had not yet been 
given statutory recognition, that the Government intended to consult 
the Board before imposing off-setting duties, but that the reserve power 
to act quickly was essential in the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. JINNAH characterised the amendment as futile, and it war 

rejected. 

Mr RAMA AIYANGAR moved an amendment making it lawful 

for the Go-vernment to constitute a Tariff Board consisting of one 

official and two non-officials. 

Pandit MALAVIYA and Mr. Rao supported the motion. 

Mr. ACHARYA pointed out that they wanted to give statutory 
recognition to the Board. 

Sir Charier INNES said that the Tariff Board had been constituted 
on a temporary basis to find out whether it would be needed as a 
permanent institution with enough work to do. He could not commit 
the Government to the acceptance of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the amendment only made the 
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ronsiitoticn cf the Board lawful and not obligatory. 

Sir Charles INls’ES said that then he would object to the insertion 
of the enabling provision. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT opposed the motion because it would prejudice 
the final decision of the Government about the permanency and 

constitution of the Board. 

The amendment was put and negatived. 

An Exemption Proposal 

Mr. WILSON, representative tf the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, moved for the exemption from protective duties of constructional 
aid other steel arriving bclore the first November, 1924, if the Collec¬ 
tor of Custems is satisfied that the contracts for them had been 

entered into before the publication of the Tariff Board's report and 
definitely ear-marked for specific ccnstructions and not for ordinary 
sale by importers. Mr. Wilson and his supporters, Messrs. H. G. 
Cccke, I’atel and Abul Kasim pcinled cut that it was only fair that 
those contracts entered into when the report of the Tarifi Board was 
not known should be exempted; Moreover, there were contracts entered 
into before even the Board was constituted and the Government should 
not now penalise them. Mr. Wilson pointed out that bis amendment 
excluded private as well as municipal properties. 

Mr. PATEL argued that the Bill was for Protection and not for 
increasing revenue. He believed that the Government was going to 
realise more than double the revenue contemplated. There was therefore 
room for e-xemption, 

Mr. JINNAH objected to the amendment on the ground that if 
the duties were now raised on goods for which contract was entered 
into say, in 1921, it was only as an incidence of the contract from 
the consequences of which they could not escape. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT and Sir Charles INNES opposed the amend¬ 
ment as introducing a new principle in Customs methods, and mischievous 
in results. Tte Commerce Member dissented from Mr. Patel in the 
view thar the Government would get double the revenue anticipated. 

Tho amendment of Mr, Wilson was rejected. 

The Case of Bombay 

Mr. PATEL’S amendment to exclude the Bombay Corporalion 
orders in steel was supported by Mr. Wilson, Mr. J. Mehta, and Mr. 
Dumasia. Mr. Jinnah opposed the amendment, as its acceptance would 
amount I0 asking the general taxpayer to pay eleven and half lakhs 
which the Bcmbay Corporation could very well afford to pay. 

Pandit MOTll.AL wanted the House to treat the Bill as a taxation 
measure and said that there was no case for exemption. 

The House rejected the amendment. 

The PKESlDENr ruled out of order the amendments of Mr. Mehta 
and Mr. Dat'a ior extending and limiting the operation of the Bid. 

The House then ^rcse at 7-15 v.m. to meet again on the next day. 
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The Assembly met again on June 4th to continue further discus¬ 
sion on the Tariff Bill. 

At Qucetion Time. 

Quite a large iiuinbei' (if iiuestions liail been tabUd regarding the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee. Sir Alexaiidt-'r Muddimfiii referred Mr. Jinuali, Mr. llamaohandra 
Hao and Mr. D. 1’. Siidia wlm atked iiuestiona aliout it, to the communique issued 
by tiie Governmeiit 011 tfie subjecl. He said that question as to whetlier tlie 
witnesses be called for oral e.xamination and as to wlietlier tlui enquiry be tield 
in \ublic, were matters to be detennimd by the Committee itse f. He was not 
juepared yet to anuounce tiie persoime!. Jlcp.'ying to Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar the 
Home Member said that lie con'd not piomise tliat Hie memorandum prepared on 
the leport of the I'leliminary Committee presided over by liim would be published. 
He thought H at there would be no obiecaioii to supp’ying it to tlie members of 
the Ltaislature, but. hr wanted time to give a final rep y. 

Answering to a (.uesHon flir Alexander Muddimau announced that Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer liad si nt in a itviriuloii about the Lee Committiun and the Hovernmei.t was. 
giving the Aistmbiy SiUun ay m xt to discuss it. Mr. I’atel asked the Home Member his 
promised statciucnt about matters requiidtig urgent ilccision by the Secretary of 
State. 'Die Home Mtmbei-said Hial. the I'rsolulion of Sir Sivaswami related to procedure 
iiiul in fact wantid Qioernimm not to lake action till tlie Assembiy tiiul discussed 
Hie report in Sep'ember. He did not want to anticipate his reply on Saturday. 
Mr. I’atel repeatedly uiged tiie Homo Member to give Hie Assembly infornia- 
limi about urgent poiius to that the monbers might come prepared with them, Tlie 
Home Member wa-i fintlur prtsicd by Mr. .Tinnah anil Mr, Kangaswami Iyengar to 
udliN'e to his ULiicrtaking to the .House to suppytlum with information on urgent 
liiiints. SirAlexaidev Muddimau said tliat lie had just received information and liad 
not itiul time even to read it. He proiuificd to inform Hie House Hie next day. 

Kopiying to Mr. Llunicliand who drew the attcnliou to tlie criticism of the Jait 
admii Uirsiion made by Mr. Uandlii in Ids famous articles: “My Jail Kxperienco ", 
Sir Alexander Mtuldmuin said that jail ndintnistrafion was a provincial subject 
and that the Goterninent did not pro] ote to institute au enquiry into the actions 
tnkdi by tlie local Govenimeuts on Hie Jail Committoe’s roeomeiidations. .Kurtlier 
pressed in turn ty Hr. Gear, Mr. H. 1'. Sinlia and Mr. Jinnali the Home Member 
promised to eomniunicate ibe question tiskul to the Kombay Oovernineiit and said 
that lie would take time to gel iuforniatimi from tlio local Ooveriimeuts regarding 
iffiet given to tin.- Juil Committee's rceoniinendations. 

Ilep’ying to Mr, Kamacliandra K.ao's qiU'Rtion tiie Home Member said that 
Hie Poll tax in Kenya wliieli is (laid liy eveiy male adu.t other tlian a native resident 
in Kenya has beeri lev.ed since 1st of Jannary 1023. Tlie Government of India have 
taken no steps ill the matter as Hte ordinance under wtiicli the tax is levied makes dia- 
ei'iniination iigainst Indians. Tliey liave no information as to Hie number of Indians 
Sint to prison tor laiiure to pay Hie tax. 

Kir Alextinder Jluddiman rep'ying to Mr. Devaki I’raaad Singlds question regarding 
the Cabinet Ccmniiltee on IrCia said Hmt tlie Cabinet Committee on Indian iifiairseis one 
of gtvcral Caliintt Coii.mittcf-s appointed by His Maiesty’s Government in accordauce with 
the lecegnisid procedviie to deal witli matters of current dc-partmental administration. 
Kueh committees f 'v example liave been .appobileil to deal with Home Affairs, Unemp'oy- 
nu'iil. Hous'ng no. Tin; eomposition of these committees is confided to Members of the 
Cabinet witii tlic eceasbiia! ad hoc inc.vision of other Ministers or officia,58. The mem- 
liersliip is not disc oi-ed unless for special leaswis, Tlie tkibiiiet so direefs tlveir purposes 
and funetioiis of the more inqioiiant sections of administrative problems and us occasion 
may require to rtpoit their conclusions to Hie Cabinet for final decision, Tlie action 
laken by sueli committee is maiie public by the cabinet alone and is not made public 
e.nlt'ts the Cabinet so directs alter taking linal eiccisiou thereon. 

Kir 1>. N. Mitia wlio was Hie spokesman of Government to defend tiio 
diinissal of Mr, Kuhba Kao of the I’osfal IDepartmeiit cut a veiy sorry figure 
against Kw.arajisi onslaiiglit .as to whelliei' subse.ribing to noii-oo-opcration news¬ 
papers, wearing of Kliadi, and association w'lth Non-Co-operators could constitute an 
offence. Kir K. N. Mitra while admitting that these in themselves did not constitute 
an offence added that Government had put their interpretation wliile the House was 
free to put its own. Tliis made many merabrrs angry anti the I’resident intervened 
anil stopped a -.olity ol supplementary (lucstioiis. 

72 
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DISCUSSION ON TARIFF BILL 

Discussion was then resumed on amendments to the Steel Protection 
Bill. Clause 2 being passed on the and, the House proceeded to deal 
with Clause 3. After a few amendments had been ruled out of order, Mr. 
Patel’s amendment for safeguarding labour next came up (or consideration, 
Mr, PATEL submitted that the protection of capital and labour must go 
together and that the Tariff Act of Australia contained provision about 
la bour. 

The president ruled out Mr. Patel's amendment and did not allow 
Mr. Joshi to reinforce Mr. Patel's argument that the motion was in 
order. This further embittered the House but the next step of Sir 
Chimanlal in stopping Pundit Ma'aviya from supporting Mr. Patel 
in pointing out that amendment for laying down that bounties shall 
be given only to those firms which possess at least two-thirds Indian 
capital made the House burst with indignation and Pandit Malaviya 
as their spoktsman recorded a protest against this arbitrary ruling. 
Pundit Motilal and the Home Member said the motion was in order. 
The President then yielded and theie followed a five hour's discussion 
on this vital question. 

Sir Charles INNES informed the House that Government considera¬ 
tion of the legislation about libour unions and labour disputes was 
already in an advanced stage but he could not state the specific date 
by which the Government would be ready with the Bill. 

Mr. JOSfll wanted lo support Mr. Patel but the President ruled 
that none except tlie member proposing the -amendment would be 
permitted to state his view. The President ruled Mr. Patel's motion 
out of order being outside the scope on the Bill. 

Mr. PATEL was ne.xt called upon to explain why his ne.xt 
amendment for giving benefit ot protection only to those concerns with 
at least two-thirds of the capital invested in India. , Mr. Patel emphati¬ 
cally declared that the object of the Bill without limitation as proposed 
by him would be more to benefit the foreign capital lhan Indian. He 
regretted that the important consideration put by the Fiscal Comm sdou 
lor preventing foreign capital from reaping the fruits of ■ protection had 
been ignored by the Tarifi Board. 

Pandit MALAVIVA rose to support Mr. Patel. 

The PRESIDENT said he had ruled that no one except the mover 
of an amendment should submit his e.xplaqatioa. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wanted to submit certain points asking the Presi¬ 
dent to reconsider his ruling. 

The PRESIDENT;-Order. Order. 

Pandit MALAViYA:—Before j'ou shut me out arbitrarily I want 
to submit reasons why you should reconsider your ruling, 

(Shouts of hear, hear, and excitement.') 

Mr. jlNNAH intervening explained that Pundit Malaviya wanted 
that the matter raised by Mr. Pate! was of such vital importance that 
the President might be pleased to show latitude and let other members 
address the House. Ihe PRESIDENT.—"He did not put it that way," 

Pandit MALAVIYA was then called upon to speak. He said that 
Mr. Patel’s motion was quite in order and that a large number 
ot members of the Assembly thought that if they could not insert a 
provision like the one proposed by Mr. Patel they would rather wreck 
the Bill (hear htai). He pointed out that the Overseas Trade Insurance 
Act passed by the House of Commons in 1920 contained provisions 
hat the benefit of the Act were not to be given to aliens but only 
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to companies possessing British Cipital and British Directors. The 
insertion of similar provision in the Tarifl Bill could not be out of 
order. 

Dr. GOUR supported Pundit Malaviya. 

Sir Charles INNES drew attention to the standing order preventing 
insertion of amendments ioreign to the scope of the Bill This pro- 
vi>ion, he said was intended to prevent a popular House like the 
Assembly from coining to vital decisions without due consideration. 
Moreover, as protection proposed was for three years and as it would 
take five years for any s:eel work to be started, Mr. Patel's amend¬ 
ment would be only a useless gesture. He promised that the Government 
would take up separately the question of secuiidg substantial Indian 
capital in concerns getting State a‘s stance. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU decined to believe that it would take 

5 years to manufacture steel. He agreed that P'e® question of labour 
was so big that it requited separate legislation but he thought that 
the safeguards about the capital were very desirable and quite in order 
because it proposed to limit the sC' pe of the Bill. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN ventured to suggest that as Mr. Patel's 
amendment proposed to limit the bill, it was in order whatever mi;ht 
be the merits of the proposals. He asked the President to give his 
decision on the point of order, 

Mr. JINNAH supported Sir Alexander's views, 

The PRESIDENT then climbed down and ruled Mr. Pate’s motion 
in order amidst loud applause He however declined to reconsider 
his decision not to allow any discussion on the Labour question. 

To Exclude Foreigners. 

Mr. PATEL then moved that the words “ on being satisfied that 
at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the business concerned is 
Indian” be nserted in Clause 3. 

The discussion was then initiated by Mr. PATEL who pointed out that 
protection would be fatal to the consumer without the provision that 
it shall extend only to Indian capital. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer began to 
find fault with the proposal. He wanted Government to examine the 
question as a whole and considered Mr. Patel’s proposals as unaccept¬ 
able because it laid down a definite pioportion oi Jnd'an capital. Mr. 
Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Jinnah also fell into the trap that exclu¬ 
sion of foreign capital would mean virtual monopoly to Tatas who, 
warned Sir Basil Blackett, would mercilessly extort an e.xtravagant price 
from the Indian consumer n absence of competition. But these argu¬ 
ments left the majority' of non-official members unmoved. Pundit 
Malaviya put the position in a nut-shell. He said protection involved 
weight on the Indian consumer, ar d should the consumer bear the 

weight to enable foreign capitalist to get dividends? As for the Tata 
monopoly Government could lay down the condition that protection 

would be conditional upon efficient and economical running of the Tata 
Works. Sir Basil Blackett and Mr Wilson warned that without 
Ioreign capital India could not develop industrially. Pundit Malaviya 
replied that India had only filled the cofieis of British people by pay¬ 
ing interest for a century Sir Basil retorted that Ind a had al.so 
become richer by neing that capital. The Pundit was not to be brow¬ 
beaten and effectively answered that only that portion of India bad 

become rich which the Britisher was exploiting. The Finance Member 

did not dare interrupt any more after that. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA put the position more frankly. He said : 
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T refuse to let Indian resources any more to be mortgaged to foreign 
exploiters." 

Mr. LOHOKARE supported Mr, Patel and drew attention to the 
serious danger of foreign capitalists exploiting India within the Tariff wall. 

Sir SIVASWAMI AlYER expressed full sympathy with the motion 
under discussion but had his doubts whether it was the right way ol 
dealing with the subject. He pointed out that even the minority report 
of the Fiscal Commission did not fix any proportion about Indian capi'al 
and asked if it would be wise without proper consideration to fix arbi¬ 
trarily that the Indian capital must be at least two-thirds. Why not 
fifty per cent ? Moreover, all they could do now was to lay down that 
the grant of bounties should be given only to firms possessing two- 
thirds Indian capital. They could not prevent any concern establishing 
itself and getting advantage of the tariffs, except by confining the Bill 
to the Tatas but the discussion on the previous day had shown that the 
bill was not meant lor Tatas only and was part of a general policy of 
the Government. He thought that the question deserved separate treat¬ 
ment and if the Government gave an assurance that they would under¬ 
take leeislation about securing a substantial share to the Indian capital 
he wou'd be satisfied. But il something must be done then he would 
prefer the alternative proposal of Mr. Patel that the grant of Sta^e 
assistance be regulated by terms to be dee ded upon by the Assembly, 

[The Assembly rose at this stage for lunch.) 

When the Assembly met after lunch, Mr. C. DORAISWAMY IYENGAR 
was the first to speak. He had given notice of an amendment that any 
bounty that is payable under this Act shall be allowed only to those 
concerns the proprietors and directors of which were Indians to the extent 
of at least three-fourths of their number and the chief controlling and 
managing authority of which is entirely Indian. He did not move this 
amendment at that ■ tage as he waited to see the iate of Mr. Patel’s 
amendment. He gave his whole-hearted support to Mr. Patei's amend¬ 
ment and said that his own amendment was in effect on the same 
principle. Indeed he had the support oi no less than Professor E. T. 
Shah for the terms of his own 'amendment and that fact, he thought, 
ought to silence those oppositionists to the amendment who still held 
that there were many difficulties to be faced before the Government 
could agree to a definite proportion of capital being Indian. 

What is Indian Capital ? 

Mr. R. D, BELL (Secretary, Indian Fiscal Commission) agreed that 
India was poor. Assuming that there was enough capital in India, where 
was the coufidence that it would be forthcoming? Indeed when Tatas 
started their concern they had to go out because there was no confi¬ 
dence among Indians in them. That being the case it was rather 

hard to stipulate that a certain percentage of capital should be Indian. 
Moreover what was meant by Indian capital? Whether it meant capital 
in Indii or money belonging to Indians only? This had not been 

made clear, if the amendment was to be passed it would only help 

Tatas and no other sieel industry in India, whereas the Bill was one 
oi general applicability. The scope of the Bill would therelore be 
altered and in fact the necessity of recasting it would arise. Consi¬ 
dering these insuperable difficulties he advised the House to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA said that these difficulties weru meant to 
be overcome and some means must be found by the talented member 
on the Treasury benches to solve the difficulties. 
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Mr, D. P. SINGHA, though he was a Free trader, generally agreed 

with the observation of Mr. Bell and the difficulties pointed out. 

Sir SIVASWAMY AlYER supported the amendoient (laughter and 
applause) because he thought that thereby they could minimise the 
mischief of the measure. He quoted the opinion of certain witnesses 
before the Tariff Board and believed that there was a real danger of 

foreign concerns planting themselves and lest this should happen he 

thought it necessary to support the amendment. 

Sir B. N. MITRA in a short (maiden) speech urged the House to 
accept Sir Charles limes’ assurance that the question of capital would 
be separately considered. He said that the I'arifi Board wisely avoided 
giving opinion on the question of capital and that as pointed out by 
the Fiscal Commission, there was nothing to prevent the toreigrier 
Irom investing his capital through an Indian intermediary. 

Mr. JOSHI said that Indian labour had nothing to choose between 
Indian and European capitalist. The speaker’s nationalist sentiment 
would lead him to support solely such industrial pursuits as would 
conduce to the development of the country, but if by thus allowing 
no scope for choice the country was to go without industry he would 
rather consent to the choice than have no industry at all. Ho therefore 
opposed the amendment, 

Mr. RAMACHANORA RAO admitted that some check was desirable 
but the best way was to ask the Government to bring in a compre¬ 
hensive measure Mr. Patel’s amendment he said involved the danger 
of making the Tatas monopolists in the Indian steel market, 

Mr. J. MEHTA welcomed Mr. Patel’s amendment which ha said 
was a barbed wire entanglement against foreign capital and held out 
the hope that Indian resources were going no longer to be mortgaged 
to the foreign exploiter., 

Mr, JINNAH warned the House that the amendment would defeat 
the object the Home had at heart. It would destroy the hopes of 
encouragement of internal competition which was essential in the interest 
of the consumer. He appealed to the Government that their inten¬ 
tions were still suspected and that they should e.xpsdite legislation 011 
the subject of capital. He was sure that the House did not want to 
exclude companies already estab ished in ludia wi h foreign capital. 
(A Voice " No”.) 

Sir BASIL BL\CKETT said that the subject of prevention of foreign 
capital was one which could not usefudy tie tackled by way of 
amendment to a particular Bill. Tnere was no limit to the amount 
of capital that could be usefully expended in India on development. 
Ever since he came to India he had not observed any free flow of 
foreign capital into India. Indeed he had heard some Swadeshi suggest¬ 
ing that he should go to England for loan in order that he might 
not ruin the Bombay market. He had no desire to do so and trusted 

that Indian capital would readily come forward. One of the diffi¬ 

culties of continuing even the Government’s present programme on 
capital development in India was the limitation of capital available 
in this country. He was very glad that this year they were able to 
avoid sterling loan. Their policy should be not to borrow in England, 
but in India. But foreign capital was a danger only if it expioii-ei 
the resources of the country into which it came and at the same 

time killed internal competition, preventing the establishment of indi¬ 
genous industries. Otherwise he maintained that foreign capital was 
an unmixed good. If without foreign capital the Industry of India 

was not developed then there would be nothing for the foreign capital- 
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ists to drain away. The only justification lor a bill to protect steel 
industry must be such that in the long run it would increase the 
calional dividend of India. How could they do that if they prevent¬ 
ed foreign capital coming to India. Thereby they would only reduce 
and not accelerate the progress of Industrial development. The result 
would be that Indian consumers would be at the tender mercy of 
one single iron steel company which, however entirely Indian it might 
be, would not and could not eventually reduce the price of steel. It 
would be therefore quite contrary to the whole spirit of the bill. At 
the same time Sir Basil Blackett asked the Assembly to accept the 
assurance of Sir Charles Inces that legislation would be brought into 
secure Indian capital. On what particular date it would be it was 
difficult to say this moment, but the Government would be ready to 
consider with a committee of the Legislature or in such form as would 
appeal to the Assembly in general the whole of the difficult question 
of foreign capital with a view to legislate, if necessary, by amendment 
of the Indian Cempanies Act. The Finance Member therefore asked 
the House to reject Mr. Patel’s amendment. 

Mr. WILSON thought that the amendment instead of fostering 
the development of steel industry would undevelop it. He opposed 
the amendment, both on the ground of principle and practice. In 
practice it would be impossible to work it. If money was required for 
an nduslry they would have to go even to the devil (laughter) and the 
investor should have an open market. The Bill was a straight-forward Bill 
and the amendment, it accepted, would defeat the objects of the measure. 

Mr. DUMASIA said it would be an evil day if foreign capital 
was prevented from coming into India. Indian capital had already 
beet tsken away by currency legislation and now for the develop¬ 
ment of Indian industry they bad to depend on foreign capital. 

Mr. PA'lEL would not exclude foreign capital, but he thought 
that there must be an .indigenous national control of whatever money 
came from outside. He advised the House to accept the amendment 
of Mr. Lohokare on the agenda that bounties should be given to 
those concerns which had a rupee capital, had Indian directorate, and 
provided facilities f r Indian apprentices to be trained in their works. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVlYA replying to the Finance Member's 
speech remarked that if foreign capital had to come to India, England 
had become richer by getting interest for the past 75 to too years. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT ;—Is not India richer also ? 

Pandit MALAVlYA;—India is not richer for Indians but may 
become richer only for the purpose of Englishmen. He also complain¬ 
ed that huge cash balances were held in England which could very 
well be transferred to India to help Indian market. Pundit Malaviya 
suggested an amendment for securing a majority of Indian Directors 
and a major share of Indian capital but for excluding existing firms 
With non-Indian capital from such discrimination. He emphasised that 
the burden of protection was to fall on the consumer and that he 
could be called on to undertake that burden lo enable foreign capital 
to exploit them. As for the bogey of Tata monopoly they could 
follow Engl.sh Overseas Trade Insurance Act and lay down that pro¬ 
tection was conditioned by a reasonable economy and efficiency on 
the psrt of the company receiving benefit. He pointed cut that even 
if the Indian Companies Act were amended, there would be nothing to 
prevent the Companies registered under the English Company Act from 
estabi sbing themselves. He threatened wreckage of Ihe Bill if the 
Goveri nieni did not accept some reasonable motion. 
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Sir Charles INNES observed that the question of deternaination of 
proportion of Indian and foreign capital required the most careful 
preparation and a large number of amendments showed that there 
was no clear idea about it in the House. Mr. Patel’s amendment 
was not only useless, but also illogical because it would discriminate 
against one form of protection, namely bounty, and would not touch 
those enjoying tariff duties on behalf of the Government. He would 
only say that they were ptepared at once to take up the question in 
consultation with the Advisory Committee attached to his depart¬ 
ment. He warned the House that adoption of Mr. Patel’s amendment 
would place the Government in a serious position and appealed to all 
moderate minded persons to support the Government in defeating the 
amendment 

Pt. Nehru’s Amendment. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU was the last non-official to address the 
House. He knew that if the Assembly insisted on M . Patel's amend¬ 
ment, the Government would not accept it and the Bill wou'd be 
practically thrown out. It appeared that in this matter the noose 
was round the neck of the House and that further the string was in 
the hands of Sir Charles Innes (laughter) but he (Mr. Nehru) wanted 
that the Government should commit itself to the principle, enunciated 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Chatterjee in the Fiscal Commission Report, 
namely, that no concession should be civen to any firms, except to such 
firm as had the rupee capital and had a prop.rtion at any rate of 
Indian Directorates and allowed facilities to Indians for training in 
their works. If the Government would recognise this principle which 
was indeed fle.x ble, then the distrust and the suspicion in the House 
would greatly disappear.” 

He therefore moved in place of Mr. Patel’s amendment the follow¬ 
ing amendment to the clause.—*' Provided that nothing in section 
four shall apply to any company, firm or other pe son who starts the 
business of manufacture in steel rails, fnhplates or wagons, after the 
passing ol this Act, except under such conditions as to maintain the 
proportion of Indian capital and Indian element in the management 
as may be determined by tbe Governor-General-in-Council in con¬ 
currence with the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Charles INNES said that he could not straight off agree to 
the amendment so suddenly put forward by Pundit Motilal Nehru. 
He warned time to consider it belorc he could reply on behalf of the 
Government. He therefore moved that the debate be atijourned till 
the next day. 

Sir Chimanlal SETALV’AD in adjourning the House till the next day 
pointed out that as there had been full discussion on this que-tion the 
Govt, would be allowed to reply next day as to how lar they were 
prepared to agree to Mr, Nehru’s suggestion and if it was not accepted 
the voting on the amendment would take place. 

The House then arljourned. 
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On June 5th the discussion on the Tariff Bill was resumed 
after question time. 

The discussion was initiated by Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU who 
moved an amendment embodying an understanding with Government 
laying down that bounties be granted in future only to those com¬ 
panies which register themselves with Rupee Capital and possess a 
proportion of Indian Directors to be fixed by Government. This was 
all Punditji could get from Government and also succeeded in making 
the Commerce Member agree to appoint an 'ad hoc’ committee elected by 
the House to examine the whole question of fore’gn capital. Mr. 
Patel was very much displeased with this compromise. Pundit 
Malaviya also did not like it and many other Swarajists were against 
leaving it to Government’s sweet will to fix the proportion of Indian 
directors. But the majority ot them, realising that nothing could be 
done without Government consent, agreed with Pundit Motilal and 
only seven joined Mr. Patel in recording an opposition. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU moved that Clause 5 be renumbered as 
Clause 6 and after the Clause 4 the following Clause be inserted ;— 

* Notwithstanding anything contained in Section 3 or Section 4, no 
bounty in respect of steel rails, tin plates or wagons shall be payable 
to or on behalf of any company, firm, or other person not already 
engaged at the commencement of this Act in the business of manu¬ 
facturing anyone or other such articles, unless such company, firm or 
other person provides facilities to the satisfaction of the-, Governor- 
General in Council for the technical training of Indians in manufac- 
tuiing process involved in the business and in the case of a company 
unless— 

'(a) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act 1913, and 

‘(b) it has a share capital the amount of which is expressed in the 
memorandum of association in Rupees, and 

‘(c) such proportion of the Directors, as the Governor-General in 
Council has by general or special order prescribed in this behalf, consists 
of Indians,” 

Then followed a discussion as given above after which the Pandit's 
amendment was carried, only seven, including Mr. Patel, dissenting. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Captain HIRA SINGH then moved the omission of protective duty on 
agricultural implements. He was supported by Mr. D. P. Sinha, Mr. 
Duni Chand and Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that the Tariff Board had empha¬ 
sised that the weight of protective duty on agriculturists would be 
negligible while the grant ot protection to Steel industry made it 
necessary to extend protection also to certain subsidiary industries to 
provide an outlet for Tata prod.ucts- 

After further discussion the President took vote on the motion 
whether the item raising the duty from 10 to 25% and whether 
certain agricultural implements should remain part of the schedule or 
not. The House divided and by 48 votes against 37 rejected protection 
to industry concerned with agricultural implements and making the duty 
revert to io%. 

P.indit Motilal and some other Swarajists remained neutral. 

The ad option of this amendment was the first defeat of the Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the various provisions. 
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THE TARIFF BILL 
Tin Plates. 

Dr. GOUR moved to restore protection to Tin-plates which had 
been rejected in the Select Committee on the main ground of excessive 
capital expenditure. His amendment was in efiect to increase the 
import duty from ten to fifteen per cent. Tin-plates were used for 
many requirements of the poor people. 

Mr. Wilson in opposing the amendment said that a case had 

not been made out for protection of the Tin-plate industry. He thought 

that the Tin-plate Company was extravagant and had been over-capita¬ 
lised. Moreover the company was under contract to supply 21,000 tons 

out of the 28,000 tons of its total produce to the Burma Oil Company 
at an unfavourable rare. 

Sir SlVASWAMV IYER supporting Dr. Gour’s amendment said that 
the House must not take into consideration the only Tin-plate Company 
in India but must bear in mind any other company that might be 
started. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that he had a soft corner for Tin-plate 
industry and if Dr. Gour had not brought forward this amendment he himself 
would have moved one to that effect. The only countries in the world 
which had made success of the Tin-plate industry were England and the 
United States, and India had every chance to make it a success. 

Dr. Goui’s amendment was put and carried and the protective duty 
to Tin-p’ate restored. 

Exemption for Burma, 

Mr. FLEMMING moved for the exclusion of Burma which, he said, was 
unanimously demanded by both the people and the Government of Burma. 
His province was very backward in respect of all development, whether 
of transport of roads or irrigation and when the province had laid before 
It a programme of expansion the rise in price of steel as a result , of 
proteciim would hamper that development. The proposal was however 
rejected. 

Changing the Preamble. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL had an amendment in his name proposing to change 
the preamble of the Bill, laying down *'in favour of nationalisation.” He 
announced that Mr. R. D. Tata, with whom he had held conferences recently 
had authorised him to state that he (Mr. Tata) was quite prepared to give 
recognition to the labour association at Jamshedpur and agree to the 
appointment of a conciliation board (Applause.) 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN interrupting pointed out that the 
preamble could not bo beyond the actual provisions of the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled the motion of Mr. Chamanlal out of order. 

“ Discriminating." 

Mr. C. DORAlSWAMI IYENGAR moved an amendment to the efiect 
that the policy of Government must be one of 'unqualified protection' instead 
of 'discriminating' protection. 

Sir CHARLES iNNES opposed the amendment as the policy of discrimi¬ 
nating protection was the one recommended by the Fiscal Commission, 
accepted by Government more than a year go, and agreed to by the Select 
Committee on this Bill. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT urged the House not to indulge in any further 
junior wrangling over a small and unnecessary amenoment when the 
policy set down in the Bill was that adopted by the Assemb’y. The 
amendment was negatived. 

Mr. C, S. RANGA IYER, in moving another amendment, objected to 
73 
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the language of Sir Ba&il Blackett who had characterised the discussion on 
the previous point as junior wrangling. Mr. Iyer's present amendment was 
for an addition to the preamble to the efiect that the policy of Government 
must be one which should subordinate Imperial interests and British 
interests to Indian interests, in explaining his point of view Mr. lyer 
referred to the past history of Fiscal Policy and described it as pro-British 
and anti-Indian. 

The PRESIDENT asked the Member to leave the past and talk of 
the present. Mr. lyer retorted that it was difficult to separate the present 
from the past. 

When Mr. lyer further developed his arguments for the addition 
of the words he suggested. Sir Charles Lines on a po'nt o£ order pointed 
out that there was notning in the Bill which subordinated Indian Interests 
to Imperial Inteiests. The amendment appeared to him more as a political 
manifesto than a sober preamble to the Bill. Mr. lyer maintained that there 
was nothing in his amendment olfenoing against the Bill. The President 
ruled the amendment out of order. Alter other amendments had been 
ruled out of order the preamble to the Bill was agreed to without any 
change. 

THE BILL PASSED. 

Sir CHARLES INNES then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER congratulated Sir Charles Innes on the skill, 
ability and uniailing tact, humour and spirit of compromise be displayed in 
piloting the measure which he (speaker) regarded as maiking an era m the 
history of British administration and in the economic histoiy of British 
India. Pandit MALAViYA, in endoising Sir Sivaswami Aiyer’s views, 
recapitulated the points he had raised during the discussions, especially in 
regard to checking foreign capital Irom coming to India. 'The Piesident 
objected to the Pandit’s recapitulation ot these points. At this stage Panditji 
insisted on having his say and maintained that be was in order. He believed 
he could not support the Bill as it was but in the hope that the Government 
would on some future occasion move in the desired direction, he agreed 
to the passage oi the Bill. 

After a few more speeches, the Bill was finally passed. 

The ''Split” in the Swaraj Camp. 

The Tariff Bill was the occasion of a bitter controversy within the 
Swaraj camp which seemed at one time to threaten a split, adroitly 
evaded by the sectional leaders, but i.oi so as to obliterate a line of 
cleavage which has since become very clear. On June 4th there va*', 
according to previous airangtment, a preliminary discussion of Pt. 
Motilal's amendment in committee and the Govt, signified their inten¬ 
tion of accepting it with some minor alterations. On June 5th, while 
the House was engaged with 'Questions & Answers,' Pt. Motilal was 
seen conieriing with the Commerce Member, and this made the Swarajist 
suspicious, Mr. Patel referred to rhis matter during the discussion 
on Pt. Motilal’s compromise with biitet sarcasm and Pt. Malaviya ana 
other Swarajists also held a mrld opposition to the idea of leaving into 
the hands of Govt, to look alter Indian interest in the diiectora'es ot 
companies. Hardly had Pt. Mot.la) moved his amendment, Mr Patel 
rose and questioned its validity. It could not come until the 4th clause 
had been disposed cf, and the Assembly was still at the 3rd clause. 
Mr. Jinnah however read some Standing Order to the effect that the 
Chair could disturb the order of the amendments at its discretion. Pi. 
Motilal was thereupon allowed to complete his speech and Sir Charles 
innes then supported the amendment. The House finally voted, except 
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for Mr. Pdtel and haU-a-dozen Swarajists, in favour of the amendment, 
as it was the best compromise that Pt. Motilal could secure without 
jeopardising the passage of the Bill. 

Before the Tariff Discussion. 

When the House met on June 5th. the usual one hour’s inter¬ 

pellation was gone through. 

At Question Time. 

Sir Heniy MliNCHIEF SMITH reiilyiug to a question by Devaki Prasad Sinha 
regarding the amendnieiits to the Indi.an l.egishitivc rules or other Statutoiy rules 
said that the ITiider-Seci'etary of State’s pronouncement was not in the sense 
suggested by the member who lias apparently, been misled by an inaccurate press 
report. The following is the actual text of Iho relevant part of the Under-Becre- 
taiy of State's ri.^ply which h.as been communicated oflicially to the Government 
of .Jiidia. “The desirability ot cousultirig the Indian legislature before changes are 
made in these and other Statutory rules is always considered when the proposed 
change could suitably be made the subject of consultation." This statement of fact 
is true^ 'J'he (^orernmeiit ot India are not prepared to give any undertaking that 
henceforward no changes in the Statutory rules re'ating to the GentraT f.egislaturc 
wdl be made without giving it an opportun-'ty for expressing opinion on the 

proposed change. 

llcplying to Mr. Sinha in regard to the naturalisation of Indians in tiie United 
Slates Mr. liKAY said that the Government of India have moved his Majesty’s 
Government to t.'ikc all diplomatic action possible towards alleviation of the resultant 
liaulships. Only one case of refusal of an actual application for naturalisation. 
The number of past naturalisation afficted by, the luljng is o£ course large. 
The Supreme (burt of the United States of America dcliveied its ruling 

oil the lyth P’eluuary l‘J2.'l. Tim Government of India iirst heiird of an. Indian 

being refused nat\.a'alisation on the 21st February V,>2S. They addressed their first letter 
to His Majesty’s Government on the subject on the 12th March 11123, exactly three 
wwks after the delivery of judgment at Washington, 

The Lee Report—the Home Member’s Statement 

Before tbe House proceeded to discuss the Tariff Bill, Sir Alexander 
Mudditnan made his promised anaouncement on the Lee Report. 

llegardiug those important matters contained in the recommendations of tlie Leo Com- 
niission report which in tlio opinion of the Seci'ctary of State was urgent, Sir Alexander 
staled that there was nothing this Government or the Assembly could do which would bind 
the Secretary of Blate in the exercise of his statutoiy powers. Sir Alexander then drew 
altentioti to the ri'commcndatioi’s relating to tlie rtcruitmeut in the Transferred 
fields and in the Central services. It miglit be necessary, he said, to pass immediate 
oideis dialing with rieruitmcnt .at any rate in individual cases falling under these 
heads, llei'erring to itfins dealing with pay and j elisions, the 'Home Member said, 
if was niaiie clear l.y the Becretaiy of Btate on 20th May in the House of Com¬ 
mons that he intended to comply with the wish c.vprcsScd by the Assembly that 
no oidors should be passed on these points without the report being discusseel by 
the bcgiKlafuie. Tlie iSecretaiy of Btato rigardtd the lecommeiidation deiiling with 
the case ol Military officers serving in jiolitieal department asuigent. Eeoommenda- 
tions dealing w;.lh the ijnistlon ol passages were under the consideration of the 
Becrdary of Btate who must iclain liberty of action in the matter. Eccommendatlons 
18 to 60 were under examination by the Sccrttaiy of Btate. They refer to the Family 
l ension Fund and independent acturial nmstigation of the Indian Civil Wcrvice Family 
I'eiiskm Fund and the closing of the existing I’cnsion Fund. The Home Member 
pointed out that, this was all the information he could lay before the House. 

After Bir jUexander Muddimaii had made the statimeiit of ‘urgent matters 
contained in the Lee Commission’s report’, volleys of questions were raised from all 
sides ot the House demanding further information. 

Mr. Cliaman'al asked ; Are we to understand that no action will be taken on 
the llepoit until this House had discussed the report? 

Bir Alexaiiiler ; f made a very tielinile annomieement to the contrary. 

Mr, Chamaulal ; May I fake it that beyond the ‘uigeiit matters’ mentioned by 
the Home Member, no action will be taken on any other part of the report? 
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Sir Alexander ; That is the natural presumption. 

In answer to Mr. M. K. Aoharya, Sir Alexander Muddiman stated that he had 
not had any app:ication from members of this House lor a special day, except 
the one given (Saturday) for the motion given notice of by Sir Sivaswami Iyer. 
If any other member of the House wanted to give notice of resolutions he wf)u'd 
have no obiectiou. Dr. Gour asked: What would be th: financial results of the 
proposals mentioned by Sir Alexander ? 

The Home Member said ho could not make any statement at that time. 

Dr, Gour further asked : Have you received any reply to our representation 
that no action should be taken, by the Secretary of State witliout previously 
consulting the Legislatures. 

Sir Alexander : Tlie Secretai'y of State has pointed out that lie is committed 
to certain things as I have already read. 

On June 6th. the Assembly met for a short sitting to consider 
«ome minor Bills. 

Sir Chimalal SETALVAD presided. The sitting was concerned with 
the consideration of the Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act Amendment Bdl, 
and the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Council 
of State, the removal of Import duty on Sulphur and the circulation 
of Dr. Gout's Bill about the Age of Consent. 

At Question Time. 

An hour was spent in iuterp.-llaiious. Iteplying to Mr. Neogy, Sir Basil Blac¬ 
kett said that suggestion that tlie issue of currency notes be left to the Imperial 
Bank was possib y prernature but was one which would receive full consideration. 
The general subject of bank rates • and money stringency was engaging his earnest 
attention, 

Messrs, Joshi and D. P. binha .asked whether the revision of the Franchise witli 
a view to its extension to labour was e.xamined by the Muddiman Committee and 
whether . it could come up before a new (.'otumittec. The Home Member rep.icd 
that the I'evision of frauchiso would not be considered, but tlte powers relating 
to Franchise would come undej' review when the new Committee met. 

Mr. Ahmad Ali Klian asked : Will the Government be [ilcaaed to state if either 
of the undermentioned posts has been abolished as recommended by the inoheape 
Committee, gjg. the llesident in Waziristan, the Political Agent for Wana. Mr, 
Dennis Bray replying said that neither posts has yet been abolished. The Ituliau 
Ketrenchment Committee recommended that the ijuestion of aho'ition irr Wa/.iristan 
have settled down. Tlie Government of India will give full consideration to tliis 
suggestion when the time comes. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT then tnf ved that the Bill ameoding the Stamp 
Act as passed by the Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill 
proposed to validate instruments inadequately stamped between 30th 
September 1923 and ist January 1924. 

Mr. DORAISWAMI IYENGAR had tabled an amendment for extending 
the period from 1st January to ist July, but moved an extension till 
ist April which, he said, the P'inance Member bad agreed to. Sir Basil 
Blackett accepted the amendment because he said he wanted to save 
the time of the House (Laughter). The Bill as amended was passed. 

The Bill amending the Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act as passed by 
the Council of State was then agreed to. Captain Hira Singh welc med 
the Bill and urged retrospective effect. The Home Member promised 
consideration later. 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved a resolution lor the removal of Import 
duty on Sulphur. Mr. RAMA IYENGAR proposed an amendment urging 
that the existing duty on flower of sulphur which brings to tiie 
public revenue about Rs. 25,000 annually should be retained as the tea 
industry which used this sulphur was rich and did not need any help. 
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Mr. SHA.MLAL NEHRU supported the amendment and said that the 
tea industry was making a huge profit and even if it did not, it should 
not be protected. Sir CHARLES INNES opposed the amendment because 
sulphur referred to by Mr. Rama Iyengar was used by tea industry and 
also by other industries. The tea industry had its ups and downs. The 
amendment, be said, was ungenerous. 

The amendment was put and declared lost. 

Dr. GOUR'S Bill for raising the Age of Consent as amended by the 
Select Committee was then circulated for public opinion. 

The House then adjourned till the 9th June. 

The Lee Report. 

On June 9th, ths Assembly met to discuss the Lee Report. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY was in the Chair, in the absence of Sir Chimanlal 
SetalVad. Attendance in the House was fu 1 . the galleries being packed 
by the wives and friends of the European Service-men, and the pro¬ 
ceedings though lively at first soon settled down to formal speeches. 
Pt. Motilal Nehru was absent through illness, and Mr. Jinnah and Mr. B. 
C. Pal had already left Simla. Th© debate in the afternoon came suddenly 
to a termination, the House consenting to Mr. Venkatapatbi Raju’s motion 
to adjourn further discussion till the September next. 

Sir Sivaswamy’s speech was cogent, short and weighty. He asked 
postponement of giving effect to the Lee recommendations till the Assembly 
had considered them in the September session. Promises had repeatedly 
been made, both by the Governmjot o; India and by the Secretary 
of State in Parliament that the Assembly would be given an opportunity 
of discussion before action was taken. That was a special session, and 
the report which was difficult to digest had been sprung upon them. 

Pandit Maiaviya’s amendment on behalf of the Nationalists, who 
had come determined to vote down Sir Sivaswamy’s motion and 
substitute for it Pt. Maiaviya’s, promised to evoke a warm debate, 
but the Home Member’s early climb-down turned the scale on behalf 
of the Government, 

At Qukstiob Tim 11 

Uep’.ying to a (luestiou of Mr. (laya Prasad Hingli as to whether any instructions 
issued to local Governments in or about 1921 regarding the steps to be taken to 
counteract tlie movement for tlie boycott of foreign iiuwle cioth in India, the Home 
Member said that, instructions of a coiifu'.eiitial nature were issued regarding whioh 
he was not prepared to make any further statement. 

Replying to a (luestion by Mr. M. K. Achary.a, Mr. Bindley said that so far as 
tiie State Bailwa.ys were concerned, the numb-ir of appointmints made in tlie 
Kugineering Stores and Traffic dtpartincuts during l!J2f-2f were as follows (1) 
Engineering Department—Hindus 25, Muh.ammadans 2, Anglo-Indians 12, (2) Sto.’cs 
rli paitment—Hindus 4, Muliammadans 3, Indian Christian 1, and Anglo Indians 8. 

No similar information for Companies’ lines wa,s available. 

THE O’UWYEll I.IliEI, SUIT 
Motion for Adjournment 

After question time, Mr. NEOGY, the Cliairman, informed the House that he had 
received notice of a motion for the adjournment of the House fiom Mr. H. Das in 
the following terms ; — “ That this Assembly records it .sense of disappointment and 
expresses its indignation at tlie judgment of Mr. .Justice McCardie in the O’Dwytr 
libel suit against Sir Sankarau Nair, in which His f.or<lship exonerates the conduct 
<if Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer for their part in the Punjab tragedy, 
for which the latier was punished by the Secretary of .State for India.” 
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Huleil out ot Order. 

Mr. ISlccgy iu>il the motion out ol order. Under Clause 6 of Eule 12 a 
motion for adjournment must not deal with a matter on which a resolution could 
he moved. Under Eule 23, no resolution could be moved in regard to any matter 
which was under mliudication by a Court of Law having jurisdiction in any part 
of His Majesty’s Dominions, and the judgment referred to in the notice of the 
motion was appealable, and therefore should not be made the subject of a discussion 
in the House. Apart from that, under standing order 23, any Hon. Member must 
not, in his speech, I'eHcct upon the? conduct of any court ot law in the exercise 
of ils judicial lunclicns. Parliamentary practice in these matters was very definite 
and no motion could be moved in the House ot Commons on the conduct of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of the United Kingdom. Moreover, the primary 
object of a motion for adjournment was to draw the attention of the Government 
to a matter of urgent public impoitancc so ns to influence the decision of the 
Government in an urgent matter in regard to which a resolution with proper 
notice would be too late. Such was not the case now. * 

Mr, DAS It presented that while Sir Saukaran Nair could appeal against 
tlic judgment, could the Secretary of State appeal against it ? He tnought that 
the Judge went beyond the point of inference before him, and had thereby roused 
the old 1 unjab sores, As an appeal bad not so far been made by the Sreretarv 
of State, the House had power to iliecuss the subject. 

The Clair again juled the motion out of order. 

SIE SIVASWAMY’S RESOLUTION 
Sir SIVASWAMY IYER next moved his resolution :— 

‘This As-sembly recommends to the Govcmor-Geneial-in-Council that he will be 
pleased to convey to the Stevetary of State the opinion of this House— 

(1) That it is impossible for this House during this session fo devote to the 
Lee Commission rriort which was published on the 27th May the attention that it; 
Kqiiins for a caidul and lloroiigh examination ot its proposals in all their 
aspects and biariigs and that for this puipose it is absolutely necessary to afford 
fuithev time to this House till the Sepitember Stsaion. 

(2; That the intnval of three montlis asked for by the House of the consi- 
deratkn of many impoitaut issues involved will neither cause any hardship to the 
Sciviccs which will obtain any financial relief that may be eventually decided 
upon with effect from the Ist April 1224, nor affect public interest hyp impeding 
recruitments for the Services durint: the interval which may proceed on the existini? 
lines. • 

(3) 'That any atttuipt to^ gii-c tffect to the recommendation of the Commission 
without giviiig any fulei^uate time to this House and the country to form an opinion 
upon the prcceoitiiigs of a far-reaching character with inevitable repurcussions on 
otlicr departments and Services is bound to be resented as exhibiting supreme 
disregard of Indian public opinion and to provoke feelings of widespread discontent.’ 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER said that the recommendations ot the 
report were of a wide and far reaching character. The House was under 
a serious disabiiiiy because the conclusions were not all supported by the 
CominissioD with reason and the evidence before the Commission which 
could have led them to come to their decisions had not been published, 
A leading Anglo-Indian paper had gone to the extent of describing 
the Lee Report as a treaty between India and the Services. He strongly 
demurred from this view. The report required careful examination at 
the hand not only ot the Government of India but also of the Provincial 
Governments and Legislatures. While some amount of financial relief to 
the Services might be necessary, a difference of opinion could reasonably 
be expected as to how much it should be. The estimate of the Lee 
Commission about the burden on the country was rough and did not 
take into account some items of relief proposed to be granted. 

Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s next point was that the increase given to 
the bervices would react on the other departments and would prove 
infectious. Already the Under-Secreiary of State had told the House 
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of Commons that the Indian Military Officers' pay and some allowances 
to the married officers were being considered and that he hoped to come 
to the conclusion soon about them. Considering that the Military Officers 
were greater in number than the Officers of the Civil Services, the result 
of this revision might involve a heavier burden than that of the Civil 
Services. There was thus the necessity for a conscious and careful examina¬ 
tion of the report. 

Continuing, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer briefly objected to some detailed re¬ 
commendations, such as : home remittances, the invidious distinction between 
Indian and European officers, commutation of pension to the extent of one 
half instead of one-third, house rent etc. He strongly opposed the 
proposal to keep the Irrigation branch of the P. W. D. and the Forest 
services in all the provinces as reserved. Speaking from bis own administra¬ 
tive experience he had no hesitation in urging that the forest and 
irrigation branches shouid also be transferred. As for recruitment in 
'security' services he wanted that the period for equalizing Indian and 
European element in the cadre should be shorter than that proposed 
by the Commission. He wanted to attain equality in to instead of 
15 years, but this could only be achieved by stopping European recruit¬ 
ment. He welcomed the Lee Commission’s proposal to separate the 
Civil and Military Medical Services but he had the strongest objection 
to entrusting military work to the R. A. M. C, which was not open to 
Indiana and wa.i) responsible to the War Office and not to the Government of 
India. He approved of the proposal about the establishment of a Public 
Services Commission. In conclusion he warned against the unpopularity 
which an attempt to rush through decisions on vital questions would 
involve. (Applause). 

Home Member’s Statement. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN rose to make a statement of the Gov-- 
ernment’s attitude in the hope that it might shorten the discussion. 
His sp.;ech was unwontedly conciliatory and sweet. He hastened to give a 
pledge to the House that no decision on the question of principle or policy 
would be given before the House discussed the Report in September. He 
emphasised that the Lee Report was not concerned with relief to the 
Services alone. It had three bases, namely : provincialisation, Indianisa- 
tion and relief to service. He agreed with Sir Sivaswamy that 
the recommendations were of great importance and of a far-reach¬ 
ing charact r. The Government of India wanted to know where they 
stood with regard to the Services and the important question of future 
lecruitment. He admitted that neither the House nor the Government 
had had sufficient time to consider the repoit and added; "I am 
prepared to give on behalf of the Government and also the Secretary 
of State a pledge that no decision on any questions of principle 
or policy shall be arrived at till the House has had an opportunity 
in its September session of examining this report (Applause) but oa 
the understanding that the House passes Sir Sivaswamy’s resolution 
substantially in terms of that resolution." 

This meant that retrospective effect be given to them as from 
1st April 1924. 

Ft. Malaviya’s Amendment. 

Pandit Malaviya then moved his amendment to express the inability 
cl the House to take the report into consideration at present because: 

(1) T he questions raised cnuiiot be supported when, on tlie .ill-jinportant question 
of Sclf-Govcrninent, in aceordance will) the demand of tlie Assembly in Ifcbi'uary 
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last., DO Batiffactory response has been inaiie, and both questions ought to be deter¬ 
mined simultaneously ; 

(2) According to the report of the Commission itself, the proposals in it are 
vitally inter-dependent, and therefore, whenever they are examined, they must be 
examined as a whole; 

(3) That in any case, neither the Secretary of State nor the Government of 
India shou'd take action on the report until the Assembly has been given adequate 
opportunity of discussion. 

Pundit MAD AN MOHAN MALAYlYA in moving his amendment said 
that the two questions o£ further classification ot services and advance 
of the constitutional Government were inter-dependent on each other and 
that one could not be dealt with by disregarding the other. The Lee 
Commission had ignored the possibility of further extension of reapon- 
sibil ty to be introduced in the Central Government and of further 
autonomy to be established in the provinces. If a further classification 
of Services was made, it would become an obstacle in the inclusion of 
more subjects as transferred. The Lee Commission did not give 
sufficient time and attention to the very important question of constitution 
which it had to deal with. Within a period of less than five months, the 
Commission had dealt with 1300 replies to their questionaire and ex¬ 
amined 411 witnesses. In the casj of all the previous Commissions 
teveral volumes of evidence were published but in the present case the 
publ cation ot evidence was withheld, 152 witnesses gave their evidence 
in camera, and if they wanted to influence public opinion with 
iheir views they ought to have had the courage to express them in 
public. The evidence that had been recorded by the Commission 
would affect constitutional advance as the question of the services 
and that of the constitution of the Government were very closely inter¬ 
mixed and the Secretary of State should be requested to publish the 
evidence of the 132 witnesses who had given their views in camera. 
They had no reason to justify the idea whether the evidence was 
valuable or not. The report of the Commission had come in rather 
prematurely and the Services, which were the best paid in the world, 
and winch had their emoluments raised only in 1919, could wait until 
the Government had had its report on the question of constitutional 
advance, and both the reports could then be considered simultaneously. 

The House then rose for lunch. 

When the Assembly met after lunch, Mr. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR 
fiupporiing Pandit Malaviya’s amendment said that it was perfectly 

geimane that the Government should consider the Lee Commission’s 

leport only m the light of the resolution that was passed by the House 
in February last, asking for the establishment of Self-Government in 

India but also in the light of the enquiry that was now proceeding to 

investigate the defects in the working of the present constitution. The 
House should not commit itself to any undertakings. The question ihat 
the allowances would have to be given with retrospective effect was 
one of finance and expenditure upon which the Government should not 
expect the House to be committed. Questions of cons'itutional import¬ 
ance were involved in the recommendations of the Lee Commission. 
For instance ihe que-tion in regard to passage allowance was not 
meiely a question of allowance but it sought to make a votable item 
a non-votable one and to that extent attempted to take away the 
power of the House. In regard to control of , expenditure similarly the 
Comn.iSBion’s proposal that appointments to services in the customs 
depariments should in future be made by the Secretary of State would 
deprive the House of its right of voting certain items which would be 
made non-votable. The question of appointment of the proposed Public 
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Services Commission also involved a constitutional issue. As it was now 
proposed tbe Public Services Commission when constituted would only 
deal with powers which were now vested in the Secretary of State 
while the contention of the House had always been that the Legisla¬ 
ture’s control over the Services should be complete. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the commission should therefore be examined in the light of 
tne principles of responsible Government on which alone provinciaiisation 
and Indianisation should be based and not on the most unsatisfactory 
constitution to the re-examination of which every body was agreed. 

Rai Bahadur RAJ NARAIN opposed P.andit Malaviya's amendment 
and suppirt'jd Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution. He said that it was 
difficult to say how the questions of Services and constitutional advance 
were inter-connected. When the Lee Commission report would come up 
for consideration again in September next, the House coull lay it clown 
that the decisions arrived at by it on the recommendations of the 
Commission would not prejudice the amendment which it might make 
in future to the provisions of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. PATEL said that part two of Sir Sivaswamy’s resolution agreeing 
to give retrospective eSect was the price which the Home Member was 
asking the Assembly to pay for the postponement of the resolution. 
Pandit Malaviya had urged that the question could not be discussed apart 
from constitutional advance and the Secretary of State might be a reasonable 
man to agree to it. (Laughter). But tiiere were some members of the 
Assembly like himself who wanted to throw the report into the waste paper 
basket. Considering that the last Assembly had censured the appointment 
of the Commission by passsing a motion of adjournment and had also 
rejected the grant for the Commission, the present Assembly which 
claimjd to be more representative than the last and had rejected the 
Finance Bill last March must take up an attitude consistent with its 
past actions. ‘‘You must take up a manly stand. I am grieved to 
find that this Assembly is going down. (Cries oi No, No). Facts are 
lacts. The only sensible thing to do is to do nothing witn the Report. 
There is the country which is not fully represented here and which 
will repudiate these proposals. There is tne Indian National Congress 
representing the country. (Laughter) You may laugh at it, but theie 
it is. 1 beg of you not to pass the resolution now but let the whole 
matter stand over till September.” 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether Mr. Patel would move for the ad¬ 
journment. 

Mr, PATEL ;—No, 1 won’t. (Laughter.) 

Mr, Patel’s opinion was that the report was fit only for the 
VV. P. B., and be did not trouble himself about it but simply suggested 
a way out. 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS pleaded that in September the House 
should give its opinio.1 on the report on its merits as to whether the 
services were paid adequately or not irrespective of the question of 
constitutional advance If part two of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution 
was objected to similar objection could be taken to Pundit Malaviya’s 
amendment committing the Assembly to a particular point of view 
without fully considering the report. 

A member asked whether the Home Member attached any importanc 
to Paragraph 2 of Sir Sivaswamy’s resolution for giving retrospectiv 
effect to the report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN :—1 do. Sir. I attach great import¬ 
ance to it that it is the one safeguard that the Services have got. 

74 
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Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that it would be wise on the part of the 
House not to attempt to prejudice the Lee Commission Report before it Had 
read it. The Government of India would wait for three months as relief 
would be given frcm ist April 1924. 

A member asked whether the Secretary of State had already 

decided to give efiect to the report from ist April. 

FINANCE MEMBER:—Oh, Yes. So I understand. Continuing, the 
Finance Member hoped that the report would be considered on its merits, but 
if it was to wait till Swaraj was oblained by Fabian methods and if 
three months were to be devoted to the manly action of throwing 

the report into waste paper basket, then obviously there was nothing for 
the Government of India but to treat this manly action in the same way 
as they treated their manly action in March last. After delivering this threat 
the valiant knight was quick to climb down ” for the Services “ He was 
anxious that the Report be discussed on its merits after careful consi¬ 
deration to find out in what respect the recommendation may be accepted 
and in what respect that may be contravened. He therefore appealed 
to the House not to stultily the whole matter by accepting Pundit 
Malaviya’s resolution. He announced that he was authorised by the 
Home Member to say that the Government would have no objection 

to an adjournment of the discussion till September on the propositions 

before the House. 

Mr. RAJU thereupon moved an adjournment of the discussion. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO wanted the Home Member to move the 
Secretary of State to publish the evidence submitted before the Commission. 
The Home Member evaded the point, and pointed out that the House 
could not expect the evidence given by bankers, business-men and 
ethers in confidence to be disclosed. He would however consider the 
question of publication of a part of the evidence. Mr. Rao pointed out 
that the House had absolutely no material in support of the figures 
regarding the cost of living taken by the Commission. 

Dr. GOUR suggested that the associations and witnesses who gave 
evidence in private be asked whether they bad any objection to the 
publication. The Home Member said he would undertake the task. 

Pundit MALAVIYA hoped that an adjournment would give him 
opportunity to reply to the Finance Member's remarks in September. 

The motion for adjournment was then put to vote and carried by 
the House with only one dissentient voice. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

On JUNE iiTH, the Assembly met again merely to bear that the 
Council of State had passed the Tarifi Bill. The comparative absence 
of supplementary questions and the thinness of the House enabled the 
Assembly to get through questions at record speed. Some feeble efforts 
were made to get informations from the Government but they gave 
curt replies. Had the Government forbidden subscriptions to the Dyer 
Fund by officials ? Yes, was the Home Member’s reply, but the circular 
was confidential. On the Reforms Committee, he had nothing to add 
to previous answers. Regarding the Lee Commission’s Report, the 
Assembly would have an opportunity of discussion in September, and 
in the meantime, the Government of India would consider the Report, 
and invite opinions from Local Governments. Orders would be passed 
immediately after the September Session, emphasised the Home Member. 
The Secretary’s announcement that the Council of Slate had passed the 
Taiiff Bill v,i hout amendment then brought the Session to a close. 



The Council of State. 

The special session of the Council of State opened on the Z7th. 
May with the new President, the Hon. Mr, M. S. D. Butler in the chair. 

Reforms Enquiry Committee 

At question time the Hon. Mr. CRERAR, replying to Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari, regarding the Reforms Enquiry Comin.ttee referred him 
to the communique issued on the subject on the lOth and 23rd May. 
The appointment of that Committee, he emphasised, was made by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Answering a supp'ementary question of Mr. Raza Ali, the HOME 
SECRETARY stated that the app hutment of a Committee of this nature 
did not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. RAZA ALI asked : Am 1 to understand that this sanction was 
not obtained. 

Mr. CRERAR: If Mr. Raza All means whether the formal official 
sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained tor the appointment 
of this Committee, then the answer is in the negative. 

Tribute to Sir A. Mukherjee 

Sir D. P. SARBADHlKARI then made a feeling reference to the 
sudden death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and the House expressed 
their sense of loss which the President vvas asked to convey to the 
berieved family. 

Coinage Amendment Act 

The Secretary announced that the Governor-General had given his 
assent to the Coinage Amendment Act and the Income-Tax Act. 

Lee Commission’s Report 

Mr, CRERAR then made a brief statement of the Government’s position 
regarding the Lee Commission's Report as a similar statement was 
made by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon. Mr. K.-VRANDIKAR stated that the silence of the members 
at this time should not be taken as their acceptance of the report of 
the Commission. Sir DEVAPRASAD stated that the Council of State 
should not be e.xcluded from any debate that might arise on the 
recommendations of the Report, Mr. RAZ.A ALI emphasised that the 
Council was not bound to put on record its considered opinion on the 
var.ous recommendations of the Report during this session. He took 
it that only an additional opportunity bad been afforded to them to 
discuss the Report if they wanted to avail themselves of it. 

Mr. CRERAR pointed out that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State were desirous of obtaining the views of the Legis¬ 
lature at as early a date as possible. It might be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to take decisions pn matters of urgency. The Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Government of India were of opinion chat, 
whatever measures of relief recommended by the Commission might be 
finally sanctioned, they should have eSect as recommended by the 
Commission from ist April, 1923. 

Steel Protection Bill 

Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY then referred to the Steel Protection Bill. 
He understood that a non-official motion would be made in the Assembly 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee and that the Govern 
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ment would, in all probability, accept the motion. If that was so, be 
requested the President to communicate to the President of the Assembly 
il it was practicable that the members of this Council be associated 
with the Select Committee so that there might be a joint Select 
Committee. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI pointed out that the Bill was not before 
this House at present. Therefore no motion of any kind could con- 
stitut onally be made in this House for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Bill which was only before the Legislative Assembly. The 
difficulty might be met if the non-official members of this House could 
induce their non-official friend of the other House who was making 
the motion to propose a joint Select Committee. 

Indian Stamp Act 

Mr, A C, McWATTERS Finance Secretary, then moved for leave, to 
introduce a Bill to provide lor modifications of certain provisions of 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, 

Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act 

Mr. CRERAR, the Home Secretary, moved for leave to introduce 
the Bill to amend the Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act of 189*. 

On JUNE 4TH was held the second meeting of the special session 
of the Council of State. 

Colonies’ Committee. 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA bad to answer most of the interpella¬ 
tions as they referred to the subject of the Indians Overseas. Reply¬ 
ing to Mr, Rasa Ali (on behalf of Mr. Karandikar), the Education 
Member said that the Colonies' Committee bad so far devoted themselves 
to the preliminary investigation of the question of restrictions on 
immigration into Kenya and would shortly make representations to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Government of India did not 
consider it necessary to add to the personnel of the Committee. The 
scheme of emigration put forward by Sir Joseph Nunan and his 
colleagues w'as still under consideration by the Standing Committee on 
Emigration, but it was not contemplated to consider the whole emigra¬ 
tion question or recast the Indian law on the point. 

Recent British Guiana Riots. 

Replying to Mr. Natesan on the recent riots in British Guiana, 
Sir NARASlMHA SARMA stated that the results of enquiry instituted by 
the British Guiana Government had not yet been communicated to the 
Goveinment. It was, therefore, not possible to give an authoritative 
version of the causes of the riot, but from information so far avail- 
lable it appeared that there was a strike of wharf laborers in George 
Town on the 31st March and on the following day there was disorder in 
the city. The authorities having restored order prohibited assemblies 
and crowds in order to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. The 
events of April ist produced excitement among the Indian laborers on 
the plantations across the river, among whom there was evidently 
some dissatisfaction with regard to wages. There was some trouble on 
April 2nd, but the situation was well in hand. On the 3rd, a large 
crowd composed mainly of Indians and some Negroes, including men, 
women and children, marched in procession towards George Town. 
They were stopped at the Penitence Bridge and asktd to disperse. 
The authorities however offered to let a deputation of five Indians 
and five Negroes to enter the Town. The crowd, it was understood, 
would not disperse. The Riot Act was read, but evidently without 
cflect, and the Police were attacked with stones and sticks. It would 
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appear that a ci< wd had also collected at the rear of the police iu 
the town, and fiiidiii|> themselves menaced both in Iront and behind, 
the Police opentO fire. 11 Indians arid one Negro were killed and 16 
Indians and five Negioes were wounded. Among the killed were two 
women and one boy of 15. A Commission to enquire into and report 
on the conditions ot employment and rates of wages to stevedores, 
wharlmen and other laborers engaged in the loading and unloading of 
V ssels had also been appointed. 

Answering the supplementary questions raised by Mr. Natesan 

Sir B. N. SARMA admitted that there appeared to have been dis¬ 
satisfaction as to tile inadequacy of wages and that this must have 
been one oi the causes leading to the riots. It was true that the 

cost ol passages from British Guiana had become very high, but the 
Government of India could not agree to the statement of Mr. Natesan 
that the British Guiana Government were contrary to the agreement 
in not providing facilities lor the repatriation of Indians. The Educa¬ 
tion Member further stated that the Government of India’s attention 
bad not yet been drawn to the repoit in an English paper in the 
Colony thr,t the Indian Associations theie are opposed to emigration 
from India because uf the recent riots, low wages, etc. 

Sir NARASlMHA SARMA stated to Sir D. P. Sarvadhikaii that the 

Goveinmtnt of India could not proceed with an enquiry into the 

wages and other conditions in British Guiana unless they knew the 
result of the enquiiy alieady instituted into the causes of the riots 
by the Btiiish Guiana Government. The Government of India were 
not aware of any correspondence between the India Office and the 
Co onial Office concerning Sir H. Lugard's scheme about the Kenya 
Uighlanda. 

{For Juller account, see the section ‘Indians Overseas.’) 

Question of Reforms 

Mr. CKERAK, Home Secteiary, in answer to Mr. Karandikar, stated 
that the Governrntnt of India had not been asked by the Home 
Goveinment to see if the li dian representatives could go to London to 
cooler with the Government there on the question of Reforms. 

Tariff Boards Report.' 

Mr. CHADWICK stated that the Government of India did not pro¬ 
pose to lay on i,he table the correspondence that passed between them 
and the Secretary of Stale regaiding the Tarifi Board’s Report. 

Lee Commission's Report. 

Mr. CRERAR, in answer to Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari, said that 
the Government of India weie anxious to obtain the views of the 
Le> islaiure at the earliest possible date on the Lee Commission’s 
Report. This wou d give a i opportunity lor discussion if any member 
would desiie to move a resolution. 

Congratulations 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI offered the congratulations of the House 
to the President on ihe distinction of Knighthood conferred on him. He 
also congratulated the Rev. Mr. E. M, Maepbaii on the honor C.I.E, and 
felt pleased that his seivices to the cause of Indian education had 
been appreciated in that signal manner. Both Sir Montagu Butler 
arid Rev. Mr. Macphail acknowledged the congratulations and thanked 
the House. 

Import Duty on Sulphur, 

The Hon, Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, then moved a reso- 
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lution recommending to the Govt, the recommendations of the Tarifi Board 
for the removal of the import duty on Sulphur be accepted. 

The motion was carried, and the House adjourned. 

On JUNE 6TH the business of the Council of State also was con¬ 
fined to answering questions and laying on the table the Steel 
Protection B 11 , as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 

Questions and Answers 

Replying <o Lala Ramsaran Das, the Hon. Mr, CHADWICK stated 
that the Khyber Railway was intended to be completed in October, 
1925, but it was hoped that it might be possible to open it for traffi: 
earlier. The total cost of construction up to 30th September, 1924, was 
R-s- 1.59.5i.000, The Military Department had not borne the total cost 
of the Railway. 

Mr. RAZA ALl asked with reference to Lord Olivier’s letter to 
Mr. Satyamurti, recently published in the papers, whether any corres¬ 
pondence had taken place between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India contemplating the abolition of commnnal repre¬ 
sentation. and whether the Government were aware that the publication 
of the letter bad created considerable alarm among the communities 
concerned, and what steps were proposed to be taken to remove it. 

Mr- CRERAR (Home Secretary) replied : 'No correspondence has taken 
place between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, 
nor have the Government ot India any reasons to suppose that any 
proposal for the abolition of communal representation is in contemplation. 
The Hon. Member has doubtless seen the report in Reuter’s telegram 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
on the 30th instant to the effect that His Majesty’s Government has 
not hitherto taken into consideration for a moment any modification 
of the question of communal representation. 1 may add that the 
Government of India have no intention whatever of railing the 
question. No representations cn the subject have been received by 
the Government of India, but they are aware that the publication 
of the letter referred to has given rise to discontent and apprehen¬ 
sion which the statement now made should completely allay.” 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The COUNCIL SECRETARY laid on the table the STEEL PRO¬ 
TECTION BILL, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. CHaDWICK gave formal n-Hce of his intention to move that 
the Bill be taken into consideratiju. li it was the wish of the Council 
that the Bill be taken into consideration at an earlier date than the 
usual limit of three days, the Government would have no objection. 

Dr. Dwarakanath Mittcr, Sir Manekjee Dadabhoy, Mr. Setbna and 
a few others pointed out that as only three changes had been made in 
the Bill as originally laid before the Assembly, and as the members 
of the Council were more or less acquainted with the nature of the 
changes, the Bill might be taken into consideration the next day (Saturday), 
but Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Mr. Bell, Sir Arthur Froom, and Lala 
Ramsaran Das maintained that it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of this House that they should rush through a most important 
piece of legislation, in view of the divergent views expressed. 

Sir MUHAMMED SHAFI suggested that the best course would be 
to request the President not to suspend the rules, but to follow the 
ordinary rules. The President agreed and adjourned the Council till 
the 9tb. 
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ON JUNE, 9TH the Council of State took into consideration the 
Steel Protection Bill, passed by the Legislative Assembly. There appeared 
on the agenda 16 amendments to the S'eel Protection Bill, 8 of 
them being by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, all of which were withdrawn. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

After question time, Mr. McWATTERS moved for the acceptance of 
the change made by the Assembly in the Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 
The change was in respect of the period of time which was extended 
further by three months. La'a Ramsaran Das, Mr. Raza Ali, and Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter supported the motion, the first two pointing out 
that when such a motion was made in the Council it was opposed 
by the Government, and that it was only when the lower Chamber 
had effected the change that this House was asked to agree to it. 
However, they all supported the motion because it was helpful to 
those concerned. Mr. McWatlcrs' motion was passed. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, moved for the consideration of 
the Steel Protection Bill. He traversed the main grounds covered by 
Sir Charles Innes in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr, BELL, of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, strongly opposed 
the bill and criticised the Board and the Select Committee in unmeasured 
terms. He spoke on beball of European Commerce and strongly opposed 
Protection. Sir Arthur Froom, however, oi the Bombay Chamber of 
Ccmmerce, also representing European Commerce, supported the Bill. 
Rev Dr. Macphail, also opposed the Bill on the specious ground that 
the Indian poor will suHe , and said that be disliked giving so much 
power (for Protection) to a bureaucratic Government! Another opposition 
came from Sir Umar Hayat Khan, as was natural, wherever Indian 
interest was concerned. 

Sir D. P. SARVADHlCARY then began to move his series of 
amendments which were all opposed partly by official and partly by 
non-official members. They were however all withdrawn. 

Mr. DAWN (European, Burma) then moved that the Bill shall not 
apply to Burma. Mr. Vedamurti (Nationalist, Burma) opposed it, and 
said that his province wanted it. Finally the Bill was passed. 

Bill Passed Unaltered. 

Several speakers congratulated Sir Charles Lines on the happy 
ending of an onerous task. Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy paid an eloquent 
personal tribute to Sir Charles Innes for the courageous stand he made 
against attacks. He hoped the House wou'd give a warning to the 
Tafas for putting their house in order and belie the fears that have 
been expressed about their management. He hoped that the Govern¬ 
ment would saleguard the interests of the tax-payers. 

The Lee Report. 

Mr, CRERAR, Home Secretary, announced that the Government would 
accept Sir D. P. Sarvadhikati’s resolution of postponing the considera¬ 
tion of the Public Services Commission Report till the Legislature had 
time to consider it in Sepieniber. He assured the House that the 
Gov.rnment would not give effect to any part of the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission Report, but the Government would like to 
make it clear that whenever the recommendations were given effect to 
it would be from April, 1924. With this reservation the Government 
would accept the resolution, if moved. 

Sir D. P. SARVADHIKARI was satisfied with this assurance, and 
withdrew the resolution. The House then adjourned to a day to be 
announced later. 
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THE legislative ASSEMBLY, 

The Swarajist Split 

The Tarifi Bill, as has already been stated, gave rise to a difference 
<f opinion in the ranks of the Swarajists in the Assembly which 
threatened a split in the camp. This difficulty however was finally 
solved, and on the close of the Assembly session Mr. N. C. KELKAR, Chief 
Whip of the Swaraj Party, issued a statement to the Press with a view to 
correct certain reports about the Swaraj Paity cf tiie Assembly and the 
action taken by it. "Members of the party who were elected to the Select 
Committee of the Tariff Bi 1 agreed to serve on the Committee in 
accordance with the unanimous decision of the Executive Committee of 
the Party. Technically, the Executive Committee had no power to 

permit members to serve on any Committee under the existing rules, but 
in view of the recent developments and the joint manifesto of Mr. Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, it was generally understood that the rules 
in that respect required revision and alteration. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee acted in anticipation ol the alterations which have now be n 
made and recommended to the General Council for confirmation. 

Free Vote on Tariff Bill. 

‘ Having regard to the well-known differences of opinion existing 

between eminent economists and in all the legislatures of the world on ibe 
question of Free Trade or Protection, it was decided at a meeting of the 
Nationalist Party, which Consists of all Swarajist members and some 
independent Nationalist members of the Assembly, that the Tariff Bill 

should be discussed on non-Party lines, every member being at liberty 

to support or oppose the Bill or any amendment thereof, according to his 
own independent judgment. It is thus clear that the diverse views 
expressed in the course of the debates were not due to any split in the 
Party or breach of Party discipline, but the members, in expressing their 
own views and voting in support of them, were acting within their rights 
and in conformity with the decision of their Patty. 

Motilal-Patel Differences. 

‘The amendment proposed by Pandit Motilal Nehru to the amendment 
of Mr. V. J. Patel was previously approved by a majority of the Nationalist 
Party, without, however, taking away the liberty of action originally given 
to members in this matter. A meeiing of the Party was duly notified 
to be held at the time and place when and where official members were 
to discuss Pandit Motilal Nehru’s .iniondment with him. Before meeting 
the official members. Pandit Motil.,i Nc-iu explained the position to the 
members of the Party, and took their authority to settle the amendment 
with the Government members on certain lines. The amendments so 
settled were again put to the meeting of the Party, and approved by a 
majority. It was then proposed in the open House by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and carried by an over-whelming majority of all Parties in the 
Ass mbly. This procedure, so far from being contrary to the policy of 
the Swaraj Parly, was in strict accordance with the principles laid down 
by the General Council of the Party in a resolution passed at Cocanada. 
under which the Leader of the Party was to pur himself in commu¬ 
nication with the Government, if necessary. In the present case, the 
principle of the amendment was accepted by the Government, and 
discussion only referred lo the details, which were eventually agreed to 
by a majority of the Party. There is no rift or split in the Swaraj Party 
of the Assembly. It stands as united as ever, the membeis having lull 
confidence in their Leader. Pandit Motilal Nehru.’’ 



Swarajists in the Assembly. 

Change of Policy & Programme. 

The Swarajists went into the May—June session of the Legislative 
Assembly with notice of the following resolutions to bo moved by them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru gave notice to move that :— 

'this Assembly rccoramundB to the Govcnior-General in Council to coovey to 
Hi> Majesty’s Government through the Secretary of State (a) that tliis House con- 
siilei!- tiu: response made to its i-esolntion on “lull Responsible Government ’ adopte<l 
on the 18th februaiy, l'J24 as wholly inarlenuate and unsatisfactory and is empha- 
ticuliy of opinion that a substantial acceptance of the said rcso.ution alone will 
meet tlie requirements of the situation, and (h) that this House dissociates itself 
from all activities of aiui veprcBeiitation by persons and deputation from India in 
ativ way inconsistent with the said resolution. 

Notice was also given of the following resolutions to be moved by 
the members of the Swarajya Party at the Assembly recommending— 
(I) Release or prisoners convicted or uiidcr-ttial on political offences, (2) Legis¬ 
lation at an tany date with a view to introduce total proliibition of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs within local admiirisliutious, (3) that local administrations should 
talie steps forthwit li to organise hand-spinning ainl hand-weaving on a large’ scale 
to relieve unemp’oyment, (4) to grant to local bodies the right to determine the 
iiumlicr and location of liquor-shops within their rtsp.otive areas, (6) the purchase 
of hand-spun and liaud wovcit Khaddar in all eases in which Government departments 
iniuire une of cloth, (7) that early steps be taken to amend tlie election-rules of 
the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Councils so as to remove discuialification 
to \ote or stand foi- election from persons convicted of political or other offences, 
t(' any term of iinprisoumeiit. 

Another resolution of the Party for which notice was given is: 
That, in view of the unjust and humiliating treatment of Brit sh Indians in tlir 
Homiiiious and Colonies within the British Empire, this Assembly recommends tlie 
prohibition in Government departments of the use ui all articles made or mnnufactureil 
within the British Empire, outside India, except in cases in which suoii articlis 
camior he had in any tithev country. 

These of course could not be taken tip during the short session 
of May as it was a special session convened to pass the Traffic Bill 
aloi.e, but they gave an idea of the future line of work of the Party 
ill the Councils. The first resolution about the National Demand shows 
the steadfastness of the Party to pursue their demand for a Pound 
Table Conference, and the second part which dissociated them 
ficm the Sastri-Besantite Deputation to England shows how great 
the diffeienco still lies between the Swarajists and the Liberals. The 
other resolutions show that the Swarajists aim at carrying the Congress-flag 
into the Assembly, for they look more like Congress resolutions than 
aiothing moved in that August body heretofore. These are to he dis¬ 
cussed in the September session of the Assembly which promises to be 
lioie lively and sensational than oven the last Budget session. 

The enigmatical differences between the two leaders of the Swarajya 
I'aity in the Assembly during the Tariff debate, namely, Messrs. Nehru 
ai d Patel, though explained away by the Chief Whip, Mr, Kelkar, 
ke\it people on the tip-toe of expectation of further split, and the 
opportunity was seized by the Anglo-Indian press to sow the seeds of party 
dissension. The statement of Mr. Kelkar was ridiculed as transparent bluff. 
Q here seemed undoubtedly to be a confusion of aims of the party, but before 
75 
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leaving Simla, the Assembly Swar^iists mot in a conference and framed 
new and revised rules for their guidance in the light of new experiences 
gained and new flaws discovered in the course of their work. 

The following Rules were passed at the meeting of the 
Assembly Swarajya Party held at Simla on 13th June 1924. 

Whereas in view of recent developnrents iu the political situation in India, and 
a'-so of the experience of work gaine,! in the different Legislative Councils, it has 
become necessary to revise the ru.es governing the policy and programme of the. 
Swarajya Party in the Legislative Assembly, it is resolved that the fol.owing lUles 
governing the members of tlie Party in the ],egis!ativc Assembly be recommended to 
the (Toneial Council of the Swarajya Party for couiirmation.* 

Constitution of the Party 

1 . The Swarajya Party in the A.-,sembly shall consist of ; — 

(a) Members of the Swarajya Party and others who have been elected to the 
Assemb y on the Swarajya Party ticket ; 

(b) Members of the Assembly who tliough not originally elected on the Swarajya 
Party ticket may hereafter subscribe to the policy and programme of tlie Party iu 
the Assemb'y and agree to abide by these ru.es. 

‘J. All m mbits of the Party shall be bound by the rules made and instruc¬ 
tions issued for tiieir guidance in the Assemb y by the General Council of the 
Swarajya Party or such committee as the General Council may appoint iii that beha f. 

S. It shall be open to the Party to combine with other parties or members of 
the Assemb y, to I’orin witli them a bigger party to act in concert as one party 
■cither on all or specified occasions as may be agreed upon. 

4. No agreoment or arrangetnent with any other parties oi' members of the 
Assembly or any such combination as is referred to in Kulc 3 shall be made if it. 
contravenes any of these rules unless such agreement or arrangement is approved 
by not less than a three-fourth majority of the whole Swarajya Party in the 
Assembly. 

3. Notwithstanding any such combination as aforesaid the Swarajya Party iu 
the Assemb'y shall continue to function independently in all matters specially coii- 
■oerning it both inside and outside the .Assembly. 

3. It shall be the constant aim and endeavour of the Parly to secure full 
satisfaction of the National demand as set out in tlie resolution adopted by the 
As.emb.y on the IStli .February, 1 ‘J.li-, and so long as no adequate response is made 
by tlie Government to the said resolution, the I’arty shall continue to resort to a 
policy of obstruction iu such form and manner as it may determine from time to 
time with or witliout the consent and eo-operation of the other parties and mcmbeis 
of the Assembly as circumstances may require. 

7. The Party slia.d in partieu.ar i.uke necessary action to secure as far a.s 
possible :— 

(a) The rejection of tlie budgets an,I liiianclal bi.Is. 

(b) The rejection of ail new proposals or Legislative measere.s calcu'ated to 
increase, ' strengthen, or consolidate tiic power of the bureaucracy. 

(c) The introduction and passing of bills or me.asureB tending to reduce the 
strength, power, and intiueucc of the buicaucraey. 

<d) The introduction and passing of bills and measures for the removal from 
the .Statute Look of all repressive ainl other laws curtailing the civic and political 
rights of the people of India. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Part.y to promote the hea.thy growth of natiorui.! 
life by introducing bids and measures ealcul.atetl— 

(a) To help tlie constructive programme of the Indian National (lottgress. 

(b) To advance tlie national, economic and oommercial intercstg ot the couiiuy 
in all other respects and to prevent, the drain of public wea.tli from Imlia by 
checking all activities leading to exploitation, 

{cj To establisii harmonious re.atioiis between tiiiferent races and communities 
inhabiting India. 

*The General Council of the All-India tiwarajya Party was to meet in Ca.cuita 
by the Middle cf August lli24. Prioecediiigs of this meeting will be given in tl.c 
next issue of the Quarterly. 
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(d) To he:].! till! organisation of labour, agricuKnr.vl and industria!, tlirougliout 
the country and ad,)iii>t tlie relations of landlords and tenants, and of csp'.talists and 
workmen. 

Membei'sliip and Organisation 

9. Kach member of the Tarty sliall pay a subscription of Its. 2.i for tics 
winter session of the Assembly, Its. 2o for the autumn session, and Us. 10 liir 
any special scsssion that may be held. 

provided that in the event of a conabinatiou with otlicr parties or members s > 
as to form a bigger party to act in concert on all occ.asions, a part of the said 
subscription paid by any member not c.'LCecding three-fourths shad, be applied to tlie 
p,ayment of the suljscription of the sad member to the combiuod party and the 
balance shall bii relairied by the Swarajya Tarty. 

10. The I'arty shall have th; fo.towing offici-bearers : A Ijcadrr, a IJepntj 
J.eader, two Whips, two Sec etaries and a Trc.asaiMr. Tlio office-hearers e.ccted ar. 
Delhi on the aist, Januaiy shall continue to hod office up to the end of the ensuing 
autumn session of the Assembly at the couc usiou of which a fresh c.ection of the 
office-bearers shall fake [ilace for such further period as the Party may detei'inine, 

11. There shall beau E.vccutivt <'oiinnitl.ee of the Parfy consisting of the oii.ee- 
bearers and 4 tiicinbers elected by the Party every year. The Executive •'omiiittee 
aiipointed at Dellii shall remain in ofliec up to the end of the ensuing autumn 
session of the Assemb.y. 

12. 'The J’arly stiali elect two members to act as an emergency committee with 
the Jieader provided that if any one or both l.he members be absent, tiir Leader 
or Dy. fA'iider in his alisenco shall consult any two members 'of the Executive 
(lommi'tcc. Provided further that in c.ase both the fje.ader and the Dy. Leader are 
absent, the Executive. L'onnuittce sha'I function as the Emergency Committee to ilcai 
witli ad urg nt questions tli.at may rcqniru immediate decision. 

13. The Party shall appoint ono or more I'ommittccs to examine all motions, 
ainendineiits, or bills proposed to be made or introduced in th; Assemb'y by any 
inemb-'r vvitn power to approv.i, modify or roved th; sum; aoeordiiig as t.eey are in 
accordance witli or contrary to the (irogramme and po.icy of the Tarty. 

14. The Eitccutive Committee or the Leader of the Tarty may appoint any 
member or meinoers to make a special ►tudy oi any subject coming up for dis- 
I'uss.on in the Assembly and to prepare notes for tlic iiiiormation of other niemlj.;rs. 

i.iffices and Membership of Coinmittce of tlio J.egislature 

I.o. N'o inember of the Tarty s-hali aeoept any oil'ice in the gift of the Govc-ri!- 
ineiit. with or witliout salary or other reiiiLiueralioit. 

16. Till! Tariy may adopt one of its own members or any other member of 

the Assembly as a candidate for election to the office of the President of thn 
.Vssembly, when such offic.; is thrown open to election and aho for the office of 
the Deputy Presiiicut, No member of the I’arty not so adopted .shall s;ek e.ection 
for any of the said offices 4 

17. Jfembers of tite I’ariy may ace.ept any appointment made by the elected 
President of the Assembly to the pane! of (iliairmen or other offices connected with 
tiio l.ogislatuTO. 

15. N'o member shall seek or accept nomination to any committee tippoinictl by 
the tiovernment or serve on any such (mimnittee ; J’rovided tliat the Party may for 
siiecial reasons .decide by .a majority of three-fourths of the members present at a. 
meeting lo pcrnii' any member or members to B;;rve on any particn.ar eommitlec 
appointed by tlie (Government. 

111. Members of the I’arty are eligible lo seek election to Select (louimitte.-s and 
departmental and other (Joinmittees, to be elected wlio-.y or part'y by tin; Assemb y. 
Provided that no member shall seek election unless he has bivon previously approved 
by the I’ariy or Ex.'cuiive t’oramittoe or the Emergency Committee or the Ijcader oil 
the I’arty. 

I’AUTY MKli'l’INUS. 

20. (Icneral meetings of the Party may be held during the progress of a, 
legislative session as often as may be necessary. Ih't.vided that a general meetiiijj- 
shall be held on the requisition of not less than 15 members, within 48 hours iifier 
the said requisition, specifying c.early tin; motion to be made or the subject to be 
discussed, is handed to the Secretary. 
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21. 'li e Executive Committee shall meet as often as it considers necessary. 

22. Membeis of the motions or bills committee shall meet at least 24 hours 
Intovc tlie liour lixed for the ballot of such motions or bills of which notice has 
lieen given by any member. It shall be the duty of the Heeretary to notify to 
the membc-i'B of the Committee concerned the hour and place of the meeting and 
the hour .at which the ballot is to take place. 

23. 'I'lic quoiuin for a general meeting shall be l.'i Cor the Executive Committee 
meeting. 

24. If a duly' notified general meeting cannot be held for want of a quorum 
and the meeting la adjouined by a inajovity of those present to any time not later 
than 48 hours after the hour originally fixed, no quorum shall be necessary for the 
adjourned meeting. 

26. Ko general meeting called on requisition shall proceed to business if less 
than one-half of the reciuisitioiriBt.s are present. 

26. No member who has not paiil his subscription will be entitled to take 
part in or vote at any meeting of the Party or any of its committees. 

27. All notices of general meetings posted on the previous day or handed tet 
members nr left at their quarters at least 2 hours bel'oi'c the time fixed for the 
meeting sliall he good ami valid. 

PROCrSEDlNCia IN THK ASSEMBLY, 

28. Members are at liberty to exercise the right of interpellation with a view 
to elicit information. 

23. A copy of ail motions, amendments or bills proposed to be moved oi 
intjoduced in tlie Assembly by any member shall be delivered by him to the 
{•tcrctaiy or other offleer appointed in this behalf not later than 12 liours after 
notice of the same is given to the offict^ of the Assembly. 

30. No member siiall ballot for or move any motion or amendment or ballot 
for or introduce any bill which has been disallowed by the motions or bills com¬ 
mittee under Uuie 13 .after being infoimed by the Secretary that such motion, 
amendment, or hill l as been so disallowed. 

31. No motion for the adjournmeid. of tlic business of the Assembly for tlic 
puipose of ditcussiiig a dethiite matter of urgent public importance shall be made 
by any member witliout the approval of the Executive Committee oi- the Emergency 
Committee. 

.32. The following shall be treated as Party qnestions :— 

(a) Ail matters declared to be l aity questions at a meeting' of the Party or by 
th(^ Executive Committee before the commencement of the debate on fuch matters. 

(b) All matleis declared to be Party questions by tlie Emergency C'cmmittec cm 
Itie day of the debate and at any stage thereof. 

33. No membtr shall be at liberty to vote on any Parly (luestion except in 
iiccordance witii the instiuctions issued by the Heerct.ary, or the Whip of the Ptirty 
who in sucli instructions shall specify the clause of Rule 32 untler wltieh the said 
<lueBtioii is to be treated as Party question. 

34. [n malteis niiuiring prompt action on tlie spot wiiich cannot he dealt with 
at a meeting of the I'arly or of the E.xccutive Committee or the Emergency Com¬ 
mittee, the leader ef the I’.arty sliall have the power to i.ssue such instiuctions as 
1,0 may deem pioper and all mrmhers shall follow such iustructious. 

36. No memher sliall take exception during tlie progress of proceedings in tlie 
Assembly to any Whip and written instructions issued by ti.e I.eader, and signed 
by the 'Whip on any grouml whatever. 

36. The [.ieputy header sliall exercise all the functions of the Leader in the 
latter’s absence. 

Disciplinary Action. 

37. Any member who has acted contrary to the policy and programme and t he 
lulls of the Party, or has delilieratcly disregarded any Whip or instructions issued 
by tile j.cadet’, and in his absence the Depnty Leader or tlie Whip, may be removed 
flora mcmbeisliip of the Party at a meeting attendeil by not less than half the 
toUil numhet of members, if so decided by a majority of three.fourths of those 
prcM iit, No such decision shall be made by the Party without reasonable notice to 
M eh .number and without hearing any explanation which such memlier has to give. 
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Mahatma Gandhi & the Congress 

Since the unexpected advent of Mahatma Gandhi in the field 
political developmf!iits in the country have undergone a r6markal)lo 
orientation, as the course of evorrts recorded in the previous and the 
current issues oi the REGISTER shows. After a period of convalescence in 
the ]’oi>na Hospital the Mahatitia went to Jiihu on March 10th where a seaside 
residence near Arxlhori in the Bombay Pro.sidonoy was fixed up for him 
by his friends. For some time after that Juhu became the centre of 
political pilgrimage of Gongressniori. Owing to poor health active 
participation iu the political movements of the day was for him out of 
the question, and for the next two months or so the Mahatma had to 
restrain himself from public affairs and had to content himself with 
conversations with his political fi'ionds. After the month of March .hihu 
was crowded hy the national Icadors, the Swarajists and other Members of 
Councils, who came, to consult the Mahatma about the Council-entry question. 
It was some time before he could make himself master of all the political 
•luostions that have cropped up .since his incarceration, and naturally 
lieoplo had tC' wait long for a load or pronouncement from him on any 
one of the vital questions then before the country. It was only in 
•Tunc last that the Mahatma came into the arena of political controversy 
and by the end of the month formnlated and carried through the 
Congress Committee his famous now creed of the Spinning Wheel. Even 
in his convalcsoeneo, however, he lionld harilly restrain himself when news of 
such awful happenings .as the massacre of .Taito reached him. He at once 
issued his famous letter to the Akalis (quoted on p. U2) asking them 
to stop sending fui'thcr Jatbas to .Taito. Of his further activities during 
this period may be montionod hi.s communications on the position of 
Indians Overseas as mentioned in onr last issue, and, from April last. 
Iris directing the Satyagraha movement in Vaikom. 

From April 3rd the Mahatma resumed the Editorship of the 

Young India and the Navajiwan, and in doing so intimated; “I have no 

new programme. My faith in the old is just a,s bright as over, if not 

brighter indeed,’’ This he wanted to impress upon all those who came 
to visit him. The couforoucc between M. Gandhi and the leaders 
went on in respect of many questions chief amongst which were 

“ Uiitouohability and Ilindu-Muslim unity.” The question of Council entry 
had not till then been raised because Mr. C. R. .Das could not yet arrive 
in Bombay. The Council leaders tried to impress upon him the circumstances 
which lead them to oiitor the Councils. On April 3rd Pundit Malaviya, who 
had come to Bombay in connection with the conference with M, Gandhi, 
addressed a crowded mooting on “ The Issue Before Us ” in which ho justified 
the policy oi obstruction in the Assembly as the only method any soU'-respocting 
individual could follow. On April 14 PanditJjMotilal Nehru, who had then boon 
.staying with M. Gandhi, addressed a crowded meeting in Bombay at the 
Marwadi Yidyalaya for nearly two liours on “ The Political Outlook.” Pandit 
.Motilal said that the fact that he was .staying near M. Gandhi had 
.given rise to a great deal of speculation. It was ti'uo that there had 
been an exchange of views betwcou his Party and M. Gandhi, but ha 
was not a';, liberty to make a pronouncement as to what happened there. 
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iis they had come to no decision yet. He, however, assured the audience 

that they had noithor embraced nor fought with each other yet. He 
then gave an account of what happened at the Assembly and tho 
Legislative Councils (see p. 7a). 

Tho Gandhi-Swarajist conference stood practically suspended owing 
to (he delay in Mr. Das’s arrival. By the middle of April all Swarajist 
leaders except Pandit Motilal Nehru had left Juhu, but were expected to 
come back soon to resume their conversations which could not be taken 
tip before the Hindu Muslim Leaders’ conforcuco which came olT on the 
23rd Ajuil at Bombay had arrived at some decision. 

First PuWic Appearance. 

The first public appearance of the Mahatma was before a largo 

gathering at his residence at Juhu on the 18th May on the occasion 
of the celebration of Buddha Jayanti. His .speech on this occasion w'as 

an ij dex of the trend of his iniiid at this time; how it was imbued 

more with a faith in dcviiie guidance than ever before. Speaking on the 
life and teachings of Buddha the Mahatma said: 

“ Buddha did not give the world a now' religion. He gave it a new 
interpretation. He taught Hinduism r.of to take but to give life. Tiuo 
sacrifice was not of others but of self. Hinduism resents any attack upon 
the \"edas. It regarded tho new* interiiretatio)! as such an attack. 

“ It has become the fashion now a days in some quarters to say that 
Indiabs downfall dates from here, the acceptance of Buddha’s teachings. 
It is tantamoutit to saying that love and jaty, if sufficiently practised, 
will degrade the woild. In other words, accoiding to the critics, evil 
should triumph in tho end. It is my unalterable belief that India has 
i'allen not because it accepted Gautama’s teachingsi, but because it failed 
to live up to it. The priests as ever sacrificed to prophets. Tho Veda to 
be divine must be a living word ever growing, ever responding and over 
expanding. Priests clung to tho letter and missed the spirit. But we 
need not despair. The reformation that Buddha attempted has not yet 
bad a fair trial. Twentyfivc hundred years are nothing in the life of 
tho world. If tho evolution of form takes an aeorr, why should we e.xpect 
wonders in the ovolutiorr of thought and conduct 1 And yet the age of 
miracles is not gone. A.s with individuals so with nations. 1 hold it to 
be perfectly possible for the masses to bo .suddenly converted and uplifted, 
t-nddcrmess i,s only seeming. No oirc can say how far the heaven has 
liecn workiri". Tho most potent forces arc unseen, oven unfelt for long. 
Put they arc working none the los.s surely. Poligiou to mo is a Irving 
faith in the aipreme ut.'seen force. That force has eorjfounded before and 
it is bound to coriluur.d vus again. Bufldlia taught us to defy appearances 
lu.d trust II tho final triumph of truth and love. This wa.s lii.s niatclr- 
IccsH gift t.) Iliridni.sni and to the world. He taught us also how to 
iget it because ho lived what ho taught. 'I ho best propaganda is not 
j'amphlotcoring but for ouch one of us ro try to live tho life wo would 
liavo tho world to live.’ 

Moanwliile, the Jnliii corrsultations went on as Mr;. Ibis had arrived. 
IV the middle of May it was ki'.own that M. Gandhi had ilaccd his 
views on (.'tnrrjcil eniry In writing before Mes.sis Das and Nehrn. On 
tho 20th May the con.suItations eaino to art end ai.d tho hi,storie state- 
it.cnts to lx pul'lished by the parties were ai'pi'oved. 
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The Gandhi-Swarajist Statement 

At last the long-awaited statement by Mahatma Gandhi and that by the 
Bas-Nehia Party on the question of Council-entry by Congressmen and the 
results ot the prolonged conference between M. Gandhi and the Swarajist 
leaders were issued to the public on May 22. The two statements set forth 
very clearly the position of the two parties. The Mahatma’s faith in the old 
N-C'O programme remained unshahen, and the conference for a rapproche¬ 
ment ended in substantial disagreement. Gandhi still believed in the 
efficacy of boycott but accepted the Delhi-Cocanada compromise and desired 
that the country should give a free hand to the Swarajists without proceeding 
to any futile discussion about the merits of the two ditferent views. 

The following is M. Gandhi’s Statement ; — 

After having disoussed witii tlie Swarajist friends the vexed question of entry 
into the Legis ative Assemb y and the Oounci.s by Conciessmen, I am sorry to 
have to say that 1 have not been ab:e to see eye to eye with the Swarajists. I 
assure tire pubdc that there lias been no lack of wiUiiigness or effort on my part 
to accept the Swarajist positioti. My task would be much simpler if I wou d 
identify myself with it. It can Ixt no p casure to me to oppose, even in thought, 
the most va ut'il and re.specterl leaders, some of whom have maiie great sacrifices in 
the cause of the country and who yield to no one in their love for the freedom 
of the Motherland. But in spite of my effort and willingnosB, 1 have failed to be 
convinced by their arguments. 

No Mere Detail. 

Nor is the diflerem^e between them an<l myself onii of mere detail. There is an 

honert and fundamental difference. I retain tire opinion that (,'ouncil.entry is incon¬ 

sistent with Non-co-operation, as I concerve it. Nor is this difference a mere matter 
ot interpretation of the word “Non-eo operation,” but relates to tire essential mental 
attitude resulting in different treatment of viral points. It is with reference to 
such mental attitude that the success or the failure of the Triple Boycott is to be 
judged, anil not merely by a riference to the actual resu.ts attained. It is from 
that point of view that I say that to be out of the Legislative bodies is far more 
advantageous to the country tliaii to bo iir them. I have, however, fai.ed to con¬ 
vince my Swarajist friends; but I recognise that so long as they think otherwise, 
their place is uiulnubtcdly in the Couirci.s. It is tiie best for us all. 

It was hardly to he expected that tlie Swarajists could be convinced by the 

arguments I ailvanced in the course of the conversations. There are many of them 
amongst the ablest, most experienced and honest patriots. They have not entered 
tile Legis ative bodies without full deliberation and they must not be expected to 
retire from tlie positioir until experience has convinced them ot the futility of their 
methods. 

A Settled i'aet. 

The qvtcstion, therefore, before the country is not an examination aird distribu¬ 
tion of the merits of the Swarajist view and mine. The questiorr is ; What is to 
he done now regarding the Council-entry as a settled fact ? Arc the non-co-opera- 
tors to keep up their hostility against the Swarajist method, or are they to remain 
neutral aiul even he p wdieTever it is possible or consistent with their principles'/ 
Tlie Delhi and Cocanada llesolirtions have permitted those Congressmen who have no 
cmrscientious scruples to enter the Councils and the Assembly, if they wanted to. 
In my opinion, the Swarajists arc tlieretore justified in entering the Legls'ative 
hollies and expecting ]ierlect neutrality on the part of the “ No-ebangers ” They 
are also justitied in resorting to obstruction, because such was their policy and the 
Congress laid down no conditions as to their entry. 

If the work ot the Sw'arajists prospers and the country beneiUs, such an ocular 
ilcraonstratjon cannot but convince honest sceptics like me of our error, and 1 know 
the Swarajists to he patriotic enough to retrace their steps when experience has 
dis-illusinned them. I would therefore be no party to putting any obstacles in their 
way or to ctirryirig oti any propaganda against the Swarajists’ entry into the Le- 
cis'aturcs though I cannot actively help them in a project in which I do not 
believe. The purpose of the Delhi and Cocanada Eesolutions was to allow the 
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Swarajists a chance of trying the mtrthod of Council-entry anil that purpose can be 
sCTved oniy jf llie “No-changers” with scrupu.ous honesty a.low the Swarajists full 
liberty to pursue their programme in the Councils, nnfettereil by any obstruction 
from them. 

If He were in the Council. 

With regard to the method of work in the Councils, I will say that 1 would 
enter a Ijcgislative body, if only I found chat 1 could at all use it to advantage. 
If, therefore, 1 entered the Counods, I should, without' following a general podey 
of obstruction, emleavour to give strength to tlie Constructive Programme of the 
Congress. 1 should, tliereforo, move resolutions requiring the Central and Provincial 
Governments, as the case may be — 

(1) to make all their clotli purchasi-s in hand-spun and hand-woven kUaddar ; 

(2j to impose a prohibitive duty on foi’cigii doth; anil ’ 

(3) to abolish the drink and the ilrug revenue and at least correspondingly 
reduce the army expenditure. 

If the Government refused to enforce suoli resolutions when carried in the 
Legislatures, I shou.d invite them to dissolve them and take tite vote of the electorate 
on the specitic point. It the Government would not disso-vc I shou.d resign and 
prepare the country for Civil Disobedience. 

When that stage is readied, the Swarajists will find me jvady to worlc with, 
and under them. My test of fitness for Civil Disobetlienoe remains the same as before! 

No-Changers' Position. 

During the state of probation, I sliould advise the No-changers not to worry 
about what the Swarajists are doing or saying and to prove their own faith by 
prosecuting tlie CouBtruotive Programme with undivided energy and concentration. 
The Khaddar and the National schools are enough to occupy every available worker 
who be.ieves in quiet, honest and undemonstrative work. Hindu-Muslim problem 
too will tax the best energy and faith of the workers. Toe No-changers can 
justify their opposition to Council-entry only by showing the results of their applica¬ 
tion through the Constructive Programme, even as the Pro-cliangers must justify 
their^ entry by resu.ts. The No-changers arc in one respect in an advantageous 
position, for they can secure the co-operation of the Pro-changers. The latter liave 
declared their faith in the Constructive Programme, but their contention is tliat, 
by itself, the Constructive Programme cannot enable the country to reach the goal. 
In the prosecution however of the Constructive Programme outside the Legislatures, 
all No-changers, I’ro-changers and othcia can, if they will, work in union 
through their respective organisations, it necessary. 

This statement is incomplete without .an examination of the working of tlie 
Congress organisation. I hold diastic and deliuite views in tlie matter, but I must 
reserve their expression for a future tliougli early occasion. 

And this ‘expression’ was given in the A. 1. C. C. a month later. 

Messrs Das and Nehru 

In the statement issued by Messrs Das and Nehru on behalf of their 
party they stated that they remained unconvinced by the Mahatma’s argu¬ 
ments. They thought it to ho their duty to sacrifice even non-co-operation 
to serve the real interests of the country, and that Council-entry was quite 
consistent with noiroo-operation- They then pass on to give a fresh outline 
of their programme, both inside and outside the Legislatures, and accepted 
the Mahatma’s suggestion to further the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress. 

The following is the statement of Mr. C. R. Das, and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru:— 

k We are obbgeil to Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken to discuss 
wiTh us the various points invo.ved in the question of Connoil-entry and ai'e 
indebted to his courtesy for the opportunity we have had of seeing an advance 
copy of the statement he has issued to the press. The views expressed by him in 
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the coui'se of converssition ami thosj erabo.lie<l in the press statement have all been 
considered by us with care and attention tine to his g^'cat personality, but with all 
the reverence we entertain for him and his opinions, we remain unconvinoeil by his 
reasoiiin”;. 

We regret we have not been able to convince Mahatma Gandhi of the sound¬ 
ness of the Swarajist position regarding Conncil-entiy. We fail to understand how 
such entry can be regardnl as inconsistent with the doctrine of non-co-operation 
resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

But if rton co opei'alion is more a matter of mental attitude than of the application of 
a Irvmg' principle to the existing facts of our national life with special reference to the 
varying attitude of the bureaucratic Government which rules that life, we conceive it to be 
our duty to sacrifice even non co-operation to serve the real interests of the country. 

In our view this principle includes self-reliance in all activities wliioti make for 
tire liealtliy growth 01 the nation and resistanc! to the bureaucracy as it impedes our- 
pi'ogr(!8S towards Wwaraj. We are liowever anxious to end tliis fruitless verbal 
discussion making it clear' however that Council-eiitiy is anil can be thorouglily 
consistent witli tire principle of rron-co-opsration as we understand that principle to be. 

Resistatree to Obstruction. 

We desire further’ to make it dear tirat we have not used iir our programma 
the word ‘ Obstr-uction’ in the tcclrnical sense of Ifngiish Parliamentary History. 
Obstruction in that sense is itupossible- in subovrlinatc and lirnrted Legislative bodies, 
such as the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Legislatures urrder tire Keforras 
Act undoubtedly arc, I'ojsrbly another woril shnu'd have been found to convey our 
meaning. We may state however that our position is really not so much of 
obstruction in the Parliamentary sense as that of resistance to the obstruction placed 
in our path to Swaraj by the bureaucratic Government, it is this resistance which 
we meant to imply when wc used the word obstruction. This was clearly indicated 
in tire way we ilettm-d and described iron-co-operation in the preamble to the con¬ 
stitution of the Swat’iij party. U is the removal of such bureaucratic obstruction 
which wc feel we must emphasise. This is the policy whrch wc have hitherto 
followed in the Legislative bodies and it is this policy which must in future be 
more and more effectively direoterl to the varying rrcods and problems . of our 
national life. 

Here again we are arrxtous to end all verbal discussion ns to whether this can 
1)0 aptly desci’ibed as a policy of “ Uniform, contruuous and consistent obstructron.” 
We .are content to detail our po'icy and tbcii leave it to our friends to give it n 
more appropriate nam 1 , sliould they to desire. 

In the light of tiris principle and policy we would here state our fu'uie 

programme of action within and outside the Legislative bodies. 

Within the Legislative bodies we must continue : — 

(1) To throw out budgets unless and until the system of Government is altered 

in recognition ot our riglits or as a matter of settlement between the Parliament 
and the people of this country, lu justitication of this step all that we need point 
out are a few salicni; facts connected with the Budget in the Central Government 
which are more or less true of provincial ■ budgets also. Out of a total of 131 

ciores (exc'.uiling llailways) only 16 oiores are votable. Purtbor, out of the non- 
votablo amount, as much as 67 crores, i. e. more than half the amount of the 
budget, arc tor military expenditure. It is thus clear that the p ople ot this country 
have a right to vole only on less than p? p. 0 . of the total amount of tlic 
Budget, and even rhe exercise of this limited right is subject to the power ot 

restoration in the Goveinor-Generai. It is therefore clear that the people have 

neither any voice in the framing of the Budget nor any control over those win) 
frame it. They have no power either over the raising of the revenue or its expon- 
iliture. On what principle then, may we ;ask, it is our duty to pass such a 
budget and take tlie responsibility ot being a party to it ? We have no doubt tlic 
support of many self-respecting men in the country in holding, as we ilo, that it is 
our clear duty to tlirow out such budget in all legislative bodies, unless and until 
this vicious system is changed. 

(2) To throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the bureaucr.acy 
proposes to consoliilai-c its power. It is conceivable tliat some good may incidentally 
result from a few ot suoli measures ; but we arc clearly of opinion that in 
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the larger uitcrentB of the cocntry it is better to temporarily sacrifice such little 
benefits rather than add an iota to the powers of the bureaucracy which are already 
irresistible. 

(B) To introduce all resolutions, measures and bills which are necessary for the 
healthy growth of our national life and the consequent displacement of the bureau- 
oracy. Wo heartily accept the suggestions made by Mahatma Gandhi in his state- 
merit and we tlnnh that the resolutions mentioned by him in support of the 
constructive programme of tlie Congress should certainly be accepted by the Swaraj 
party. The principle of self-resiauoe and resistance to the bureaucratic obstructiou 
upon which wc have hitherto acted calls for their adoption, and if the constructive 
work of the Congress comes within the principle of non-co-uperation no less do 

these reso.utions although they represent constructive activity within tlie h,egislative 
bodies. 

(,4) To follow a definite economic policy based on the same principle to prevent 
the drain of public wea.th from Imlia by checking all activities leading to 

exploitation. 

To make tliis policy effective we should take and occupy every place which is 
open to tlie members of tlie Central and ITovinciai Legislatures by election. In out 
opinion w’c should not only till elective posts, but serve on every committee 
when it is possible to invite the attention of the members of our party to this 
important questiota and wc call upon them to decide this matter as soon as possible. 

Policy Outside the Councils 

Our policy outside the Legislative bodies should be as follows 

In the first place, we should give our whole-hearted support to the Constructive 
programme of Mahatma Gaiidhi and work tliat programme unitedly through the 
Congress organisations. Wo are decidedly of opinion that our Council work must, 
neccssari.y lose much of its strength without the backing of the outside Constructive 
•work ; for it is not inside but outside the legislatures tliat we must look for the 
sanction without which the effective eariyiiig out of our Council policy is impossible. 
Indeed in tlie matter of constructive work, the mutual support of both inside ami 

outside activity must in our opinion give strength to the very sanction upon w-hich 

•we re.y. In this connection we unhesitating.y accept the suggestion of Mahatma 
Gandhi regarding Civil Disobedience. _ We can aesun' liim that the moment we find 
that it is impossible to meet the hellish obstinacy of the Bureaucracy without Civil 
Disobedience we will retire from the Legislative bodies and help him to prepare the 
country for such Civil Disobedience if by that time the country has not already 
become prepared, and we will then unreserved y p ace ourselves under his guidance 
and work through the Congress organisation under his banner in order that wo 
may unitedly work out a substantial programme of Civil Disobedience, 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the Congress by helping 
labour and peasant organisations throughout the country. The problem of labour is 
always a difficu.t problem to solve in every countiy but in India the difficulties 
are greater. On the one hand we must liiul out a way of organisation by whicli 
we can prevent exploitation of labour by capitalists or by lamllords, but on the 
other hand we must be on our guaivl to see that those very organisations may not 
themselves be tlie source of oppression by nursing extravagant and unreasonable 
demattds. Labour undoubtedly retjuire protection but so do Industrial enterprises. 
Our organisation must protect both from exploitation and the Trade Union Congress 
must be so organised as lo be able to serve this useful purpose. We hold that in 
the long run the real interests of both and the country at large are identica'. 

We feel happy that we have had this opportunity of putting our views before 
the country side by side with Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion, for we fee! certain tliat 

the persua. will make it obvious, tliat notwithstanding some differences of view there 

fs an abiding and fundamental unity amongst both parties of the Indian National 
Congress. Eotli parties feel the necessity of working the o'onstruotivc programme 
■whether within or outside the Legislative bodies. In this direction, we feel conlident 
litis the germ of -a fruitful alliance Victween Mahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj party! 

Our joint effort in the same or different directions will furnish a fitting answer 

to the bureaucracy unwilling to recegiiise the rights and liberty of the Indian 
people, and we emphatically assert that in our determination to work with the same 
object in the same or tlilfercnt spheres is expressed tlie determination of the Indian 
3«atioii to bring the struggle for Rwaraj to a successful issue. 
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M. Gandhi on Congress Organisation 

The staternont of tho Mahatma on the Council question was shortly 
followed by a manifesto on “Congress Organisation” in which he expounded 
his views on the organisation of tho Congress executive so as to make 
it more efficient and effective. This priiiciple, ruthlessly carried out till 
the A. I. C. C. meeting on 28th June, and very obstinately persisted in 
by the Mahatma in the interval, gave rise to a turmoil in Congress 
politics as intense as the Das-Achariar controversy in 1923 and tore the 
country from one end to tho other. Hero is what M. Gandhi said ;— 

It (tilt! previous btateiiient) is not complete without an examination, in the light 
(>£ my vitws, of the wortirg of the Cougi'esB organisation. The difference between 
tlie Swarniibts and rayseii is honest and vital. 1 believe that frank recognition of 
honest difierenees will aeeelcr.ate the country’s progress, as a patched up compromise 
designed to bide differences wouhl liavc retarded it. Each party is now free to give 
tile fullest play to iis views unhampered by any consideration save that of common 
cause. It is, therefore, necesbaiy to consider the way the Congress organiBiition is to 
!« worked. 

ObjeetB of IloycoH. 

It is clear to me that it cannot be jointly workeil just as Government cannot bo 
jointly tvnd efficiently carried on by two parties with opposite views. I hold boycott 
of titles, etc. to bo abeo.otely an integral part of tho Congress programme. Boycott 
has two objects, tivst, to persuade those who hold titles, etc. to give them up ; 
secomlly, to keep tlie Congress pure from the inliucnoe of the institutions boycotted. 
If the tivst had been immediately successful we should have attained cur goal at 
once, but the second is equally necessary if we are ever to reach our goal 
through the progiummc of non-violent Nou-co-uperatioii. Kor me boycott is na¬ 
tional so long as the National Congress enforces it in its own organisation. It 
cannot undeniiinc the infiuence, glamour and prestige of Government institutions if 
it cannot be run without ttie presence in it of administrators, title-holders, lawyers, 
BChoiil-magtei's and councillors who represent, as it were, tlie voluntary branch of 
the Government, administration. The idea running behind the programme of Non-oci- 
operation was that if we could honestly, non-violciitly and successfully, work the 
Congress organisation without such iniluenci-, anil, nay, even inspite of it, that fact 
by itself would be mough to give us Swaraj. l)ur numerical superiority is so great 
that an effective boycott carried out by National organisation must make the 
Congress .an irresistible power. 

It follows therefore that the executive organisation of the Congress must not 
Contain titled persons. Government school-masters, practising lawyers and members of 
I.egislative bodies and persons who use foreign cloth or o.oth manufactured even in 
our mills and those who deal in such cloth. Such persons can become Congressmen, 
but cannot and should not bicomc members of the executive organisations. They 
can become delegates and intluencc Congress rosolutiona, but once the Congress policy 
is lixod, those who do not bclicv ■ in tli.at policy should, in my opinion, stand out 

of the executive Ijoilies. The All-India Congress Committee and all local executive 

committees are such bodies ami they should oontaiii only tliose members who whole¬ 
heartedly believe in and arc prepared to carry ont the policy. 

Executive Organisations to be Kept Pure. 

I am the autlioi' of the introduction into the Congress organisation of the system 
of single transferable votes, but experience has shown that so far as the executive 
organisations are concerned, it cannot w'ork. The idea that all opinions should be 
represented on these bodies must be abamloued if executive committees arc to become 
boilics for the purpose of carrying out Congress policy for the time being. One of 
the most important reasons why we have not been wholly successful is that members 

of these executive boilies have not believed even in the Congress creed. 1 stand 

where I did when I wrote my irapressions of the All-India Congress Committee which 
met at Delhi soon after the Bardoli resolutions wore passed by tho 'Working Com¬ 
mittee. 1 saw then as clearly as possible that many members, if not im'eed the 
majority, did not believe in non-violence and truth as an integral part of the 
Congress creeil. They wouhl not allow that ‘ peaceful ’ meant ‘ noii-violent and that 

76(a) 
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legitimate meant ‘ttuthtul’, I know that today there is more of violent and untruth¬ 
ful spirit in us than we had in b'ebruai'y 1922 , 1 would thorefore urge that those 

who do not believe in the live boycotts and non-violence and truth should resign 
from the Congress executive bodies. That is why I have said in my statement on 
Council entry that tlie constructive programme should be worked by ilitferenr parties 
through their respective organisations. 

What Swarajists should do. 

Believers, if there are any, in the five boycotts and non-violence and truth 
have no organisation other than the Congress. The most natural thing in my opinion, 
therefore, is for Swarajists to work the constructive programme through their own 
organisations. So far as 1 can see, their method of working must be different from 
that of boycotters. If they are to make Council entry successful, they must devote 
the whole of their energy to that purpose and therefore they can help the construc¬ 
tive programme by working it mainly tlirough the Councils and the Assembly. I 
for one can be no party to a tug of war in which each party tries to capture the 
Congi-oss e,vecutive. That war may be without heat and bitterness at the forthcoming 
sessions in Dccembci'. The Congress is a debating and legislative body. The per¬ 
manent organisations are purely executive bodies to give effect to the resolutions of 
the Congress. I am in desperate Imn-y. I believe implicitly in full and undiluted 
non-violent non-co-operation programme .as passed by the Congress and no other. 
If I can get really uon-violent and truthful workers who share mv brlief in the 
boycotts, in the potency of Khaddar, in Hiudu-Muslim unity and m the removal of 
untouchability, I would again feel Swaraj coming ,to us much quicker than most 
of us think possible. But if we wrangle on in the All-India Congress Committee 
we c^^n only discralit and obstruct each otlmr. ISach party honourably and without 
jealousy and ill-will working separately (because they cannot do otherwise) can help 
one another, 

No Stagnation at any cost. 

I trust that all members of the -All-India Congress Committee will attend the 
forthcoming meeting. If we can discuss a plan of action in a calm manner without 
imputing motives and make the composition of the All-India Congress Committee 
liomogeneous, we can do a ti’emendous amount of work during the forthcoming six 
months, I would resjicotfully invite each member to consider for himself or iicrself 
where ; he or she is in resiieot of the iirogiamme. If they do not believe in the 
programme as it is and in its capacity unaided to secure Swaraj, and if they ready 
voice tlie feelings of their electors, I wou'd not hesitate to advise the Committee 
even to take the risk of revising and ladically altering the programme in anticipa¬ 
tion of endorsement next year. No doubt for such a drastic change there must be 
a cleai'ly made out case. There must be real public opinion behind it. Granted 
these two ooiuiitioiis, I iiave no doubt that in spite of anything to the contrary in 
the constitution, it is the duty of the All-India Congress Coniiuitteo to reverse the 
Congress policy at the risk of incurring condemnation and show useful anil substan¬ 
tial work at the enil of the year. Stagnation must be avoided at all coats. 

Ill a further rejoinder, the Mahattna said :— 

Joint Control of Kxccutivcs Deprecated. 

After I had finished the foregoing it was pointed out to me that it was pos¬ 
sible that my views might tend to make the Swarajists appe.ar weaker than or 
inferitr to tlie No-changers in the estimation of the masses. Nothing can be further 
I'lom my thought than any such idea. There is no question of quality. It is purely 
a question of temperamental differences. I have written simply with an eye to the 
effective working of the (.'ongress exenutives. Th.at working is possible on.y if the 
executives are run only by one party. If the Swarajist view is more popular the 
e.xecutive b.odies .should be solely in their 1 bandit. The Congress must always represent 
the popular view whatever it may be, whether good or bad, and it is the duty of 
those who hold contrary views, not necessarily weak or inferior, to stand out and work 
on the popular mind from outside. The No-ebaugers will bo belying their trust if tney 
regard pro-changers as in any way inferior to them by reason of their holding ilifferent 
views. It has been further pointed out to me that in arguing for exclusive control 
of the executives I am departing from the spirit, if not the letter, of the Delhi reso'u- 
tion, reaffirmed at Ccicanada. I have read both the resolutions carefully, In my opinion the 
Delhi resolution, and more specially the Cocanada resolution, does not contemplate the joint 
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control o£ the executives. Tiie Cocanada resolution is not a mere reaffirmation • but 
it etaphaaises tlie prinoipie of non-violent non-co opertion. But even if my reading 
of the resolutions is incorrect, ray argument remains unimpaired. Mine is only an 
opinion to be acctiptcd or rejected by the members of the A. I. C. C. and it is 
actuated by tlie solt consi deration of expeditious working. I feel that both the 
parties can effectively help each other only if they work separately. 

This perfectly frank and clear statement, as is too often the case 
in India, was at once turned into an engine of fiery controversy spouting 
forth abuse, insinuations and innuendoes, in the hands of the pro- 
changers and no'changors, the Liberals and Anglo-Indians, and the too 
many other interested parties into which the country is torn. The cry 
was raised that the Swarajists wore now to be hounded out of the 
Congress, that the Mahatma was again ^angling for a dictatorship, and 
in his ‘mighty hurry’ was again out after a chimera of “Swaraj in 
one year” as in 1921. The occasion was fully exploited by the Anglo- 
Indian journals to discredit the Swarajists, and, incidentally, to wean out 
their Moslem adherents by saying that the Mahatma and the Congress 
were going to oust the Swarajists. The militant no-changers of the 
Chauri-chaura ’ school, who still rove about covertly preaching independence 
and violence, wore besides themselve-s with joy at the apparent discomfiture 
of the Swarajistfs. The latter, the only dynamic figure in Indian politics, 
wore thrown into gi'ave peril by a simultaneous attack from all sides, 
from the die-hards of the O’Dwyor type in England supported by the 
European and Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials, and the Besant-Sastri 
group of Moderates, down to the rankest anti-Dasito no-changer. The 
Mahatma was charged with dividing the country, to the unbounded joy 
of its enemies, when all sections of Indians were expectantly holding their 
breath to receive a load of reunion between Hindus and Moslems and 
the numerous sects and creeds into which the roused ];)olitical consciousness 
of the people were daily driving them. 

On the jiart of the Swarajists, they took objection to the 
statement of the Mahatma that non-co-operation is a mtntal attitude, 
and the success or failure of a movement was to bo judged by this 

mental attitude irrespective of the results achieved. MTth Gandhi Swarajya 
was a psychological problem irrespective of actual results, and it was 
this mental attitude which led him to eschew all resistance and ob¬ 
struction as mental violence and therefore to be avoided as sin. To 

this the Swarajists had one answer ; to them Swarajya was not a men¬ 
tal attitude but a concrete thing to be striven for and achieved and 
acquired, with or without non-co-oporation if necessary. To attain their 
aim and end the Swarajists were prepared even to give up non-co- 
operation. This brought them within a measurable approximation to 
the Mo.slcm non-co-operators who have time and again declared that 
their faith refuses them to adopt iion-violenoe at all times, and that 
non-co-operation with them was a matter of policy alone. 

The Swarajists felt it to he unfair that tho Mahatma should have 
taken advantage of the high position and the magic power which people, 
in their fondness, invest him with. It was not necessary for him ‘to 
consider the way tho Congress organisation is to bo worked.’ Even a 

gutter-snipe knew that when he himself sots the ball rolling, like an 

expert foot ball player, it is bound to be kicked past the goal. Every 
body recognised the right of any Congress-man to propose reform iu 
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the organisation, but there is a world of difference between Mahatma 
Oandhi himself blowing the horn and any other lesser man taking up the 
task. The cussed and costive scrupulosity of the Mahatma, it was said, 
cannot do in politics which never run in a straight line and which 
primarily concern themselves with men as they are and not as they 
ought to be. All this heated controversy in the papers, however, made 
little impression on the Mahatma, and by the middle of June he landed 
himself on the only ‘ logical conclusion ’ to which earlier steps inevitably 
led him. 

The Four Resolutions 

On JUNE I9th the Mahatma published the famous four resolutions 
which he proposed to move in the forthcoming meeting of the AlMndia 
Congress Committee. They run as follows ;— 

The Spinning Resolution 

“(1) In view of the fact that members of Congress organisations 
throughout the country have themselves hitherto neglected hand-spinning in¬ 
spite of the fact that the spinning wheel and its product, hand-spun Khaddar. 
have been regarded as indispensable for the establishment of Swarai, and 
although their acceptance has been regarded by the Congress as a necessary 
preliminary to civil disobedience, the A. I. C. C. resolves that all members 
of various represenfativa Congress organisations shall, except when dis¬ 
abled by sickness or prevented by continuous travelling, regularly spin 
for at least half an hour every day, and shall send to the Secretary 
of the All-India Khadi Board at least ten tolas each of oven and 
well-twisted yarn of a count not below ten, so as to reach him not 
later than the 16th day of each month—the fust consignment to roach 
the Secretary not later than the 16th day of August, 1924 and there¬ 
after in regular monthly succession. Any member failing to send the 
prescribed quantity by the prescribed date shall be deemed to have 
vacated his office and such vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner, 
provided that the member vacating in the manner aforesaid shall not 
be eligible for ro-oloction before the next general election for the members 
of the several organisations. 

Congress Executive 

“(2) Inasmuch as complaints have been received that Provincial 
Secretaries and other members of the Congress organisations do not 
carry out instructions issued to them from time to time by officers duly 
authorised thereto, the A. I. C. C. hereby resolves that those in charge 
of matters referred to them failing to comply with the instructions of 
the officers thereto appointed shall bo deemed to have vacated their 
offices and the vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner, provided 
that the member thus vacating shall not be eligible for re-election till 
the next general election. 

Election to Congress Offices 

“(3) In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. it is desirable that the 
Congress electors elect to various offices in Congress organisations only 
those who in their peisotis carry out to the full the Congress creed 
and various Non-co-operation resolutions of the Congress, including the 
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five boycotts, namely of all mill-spun cloth, Government Law Courts, 
Schools, Titles and Legislative bodies, and the A. I. C. C. hereby 
resolves that momber-s who do not believe in and do not in their 
own persons carry out the said boycott shall vacate their seats and 
that there should bo fresh elections in respect of such seats, provided 
that if members vacating so choose, they may offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Gopinath Saha Resolution 

“( 4 ) The A. 1. C. C. regrets the murder of the late Mr. Day 
by the late Gopinath Saha and offers its condolences to the deceased’s 
family and though deeply sousiblo of the love, however misguided, of 
country promi:ting th<5 murder, the A. 1. C. C. strongly condemns th’s 
and all such political murders and is emphatically of the opinion that 
all such acts are inconsistent with the Congress creed and its resolution 
of non-violent non-co-operation, and is of the opinion that such acts retard 
progress towards Swarajya and interfere with the preparations for civil 
disobedience which, in the opinion of the A. I. C. C., is capable of 
evoking the purest sacrifice, but which can only be offered in a perfectly 
peaceful atmosphere.” 

In introducing the above, the Mahatma wrote: “ At the present 

moment I seem to be doing the very thing I claim to wish to avoid, 
namely dividing Congressmen and plunging the country into a contro¬ 
versy. I, however, assure the reader that it will not last long, at least 
so far as I am concerned.” 

He further said: “ But 1 do claim to bo a humble soldier. If the 
reader will not laugh at me, 1 do not mind telling him that I can become 
also an efficient general on the usual terms. I must have soldiers who 
would obey and who have faith in thomsolvos and in their General and 
who will willingly carry out instructions. My plan of action is always 
open and very definite. Certain well-defined conditions being fulfilled, it 
guarantees success. But what is a poor General to do when he finds 
soldiers who subscribe to his conditions and yet do not carry thorn ir» 
their own persons:; and, may be, do not even believe in them 1 The re¬ 
solutions are designed to tost the qualifications of soldiers.” 

After having said that he remained where he stood in 1920 and that 
his faith in the years gone by had incroasod, the Mahatma said that if 
his employers had also the same faith; “ I am theirs, body and soul. 
I have no faith in any other plan. I am therefore not available on any 
other terms, not because I am unwilling, but because I am unfit.’ 

All the four resolutions, Mahatmaii further explained, “ then constitute 
my application for employment as a General and lay down my ixualifica- 
tions and limitations. Hero there is no imposition of autocracy, no 
imposible doruaiid ” 

And the ‘application’ for ‘Generalship’ c<aiiio to bo cousidered in 
the famous Ahmodabad sitting of the All-India Congress Committee on 
.Tune 27th last, as given in the following pages. 



The All-India Congress Committee 

^EMKDABAD—JUNE 27TH 

At last the long-expected meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
at Ahmedahad came and the historic proceedings began. On June 26th 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at the Satyagrahasram, 
Sabamati, with M. Mahomed Ali in the chair, and considered the 
resolutions to be placed before tho bigger House next day. The Mahatma’s 
four resolutions were taken into consideration, and without much discussion 
the committee cccepted tho first and fourth lesolutions in toto, and made only 
slight verbal changes in the other two. These were accepted by the Mahatma 
himself. The Committee then drew up the programme for the next day. 

An Informal Conference 

Next day instead of the All-India Congress Committee meeting at 
3 p. M., as previously announced, an infoimal meeting of only A. I. C. C. 
rr.emhers was convened at the request of M. Gandhi in order to ascertain 
the feeling of the parties. Mr. Das opened tho discussion by stating 
that they would Ic playing into the hards of the country’s enemies if 
they did t:ot arrive at a reasorahle understanding and let the Swarajists 
remain inside the Congress as one of its wings. He repeated Mairlana 
Mahomed Ali’s statement that tho informal irrceting had been called at 
M. Gandhi’s desire. 

Pahu Eajendra Prasad (Behar) and some other members asked that 
M. Gandhi should 1 e recxuestcd to attend the meetiirg, hirt this could not 
he done. 

Seme further discussion took place ai;d the President appealed to 
tho memhor.s to put their heads together and arrive at some workable 
solution in the ir.terests of unity hased on differences, apparently referring 
to Mr. C. E. Das’s earlier remark that they should agree to differ. 

Speaking after Mohamed Ali, Messr.s. Pattahhr Sitaramayya (Andhra) 
!U d C. Eajagopalachari (Tamil Nadu) strongly objected to the Swarajist 
ideas adumbrated ly Mr. Das that Council eihry should he treated as 
necessary as a separate department of the Congress. Mr. Eajgopalachari 
specially urged the point that now that Mr. Garrdhi had come hack and 
wa.s once again free to led the movement to work out his programme, 
if they thought that his prograrae was not workable, they could give 
rt up and adopt a new one. But ho did not think it possible that a 
ccmirromise could he arrived at on tiro Hnc.s suggested. After Mr. Achari’s 
speech the meeting tennrnated and the President annorrrrccd that the 
A. I. C. C. worrld meet at 6-30 p. M. when M. Gandhi will be present 
and that questions could he therr discussed on their merits and decided. 

'Ihe Swaraj Party then met to decide their attitude. 

In the evening when tho main Committee met, Mr. Mahomed Ali opened 
proceedings with a tribute to M. Gandhi. About this time the Mahatma 
entered amidst vociferous cheeritrg of ‘ Mahatma Gandhi-k’-jai, ’ in which 
Swiiiajists and all arid sundry took part. Clad only in a loin cioth, with 
h u e head and body covered with a white sheet, the Mahatma took his seat 
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in silence and his eyes glowed with the fire of battle and coming triumph. 
The items on the agenda were then taken up. The question of the 
Maharastra elections, as decided by the House, showed which way the 
wind was blowing. The No-changers were apparently strong, and the 
President was inclined to he generous on their side. This gave a fore, 
taste to the Swarajists of coming events. 

The Mahatma was called upon to move his first resolution regarding 
compulsory spinning, and scarcely had he finished when up rose Pandit 
Motilal to a point of order. The Pandit’s arguments had a tremen¬ 
dous effect upon the meeting. Hi.s main contention was that the arbitrary 
nature of the resolutions was opposed to all notions of democracy. He 
relied upon the articles of the Congress constitution itself and urged that 
the resolutions curtailed the power of the electorate, and the A. I. C. C. 
had no right ti) assume the powers of the Congress. It was ultra vires. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that ho was not going beyond the constitution 
as the resolutions did not deprive the electors of their rights but only 
advised them to do certain things. After this speech from Mahatmaji it was 
thought that Mr. Mahomed Ali would give his ruling. But he chose the 
safer course and left this highly technical question to be decided by the 
house. It came naturally to bo a party vote and it was declared not to bo 
ultra vires by 83 against 69 votes. 

At 7-30 P. M. Moul. Mahomed Ali desired to vacate the seat for his 
prayers and asked Pandit Motilal to take the chair. The latter refused on the 
ground that it was his own point of order that was under discussion. 
When Mr. Das was reciuestod to occupy the chair, ho was hoard to say ; 

“ How can you exiiect a man who is deemed to be unfit to be a member of 
the house to guide its deliberations !’’ The President then adjourned the 
house for ten minutes for prayers. 

Mr. Sham tSunder Chakravarti 

There was a little breeze when Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti rose to 
speak against the point of order. When he began his speech, Mr. Srish 
f^hnndra of Dacca inquired of the President if Mr. Chakravarti was a member 
of the A. I. C. C. duly elected. He was roturnod from Burma and not Bengal 
and was not a member of any primary body in that province. The Presi¬ 
dent was in a fix but he could not obviously enter into the question and 
he ruled that he was a properly elected member. Sham Babu triumphantly 
opened his speech w ith the words, “ I have fought my way to recognition” etc. 
^^el■y wrathfully he declared that ho hfid no connection with any Con¬ 
gress Committee of Bengal, and he typified in his own person the average 
no-changer in Bengal. 

But the sequel was interesting. On the second day Sham Bahu was 
seen in the visitor’s gallery and not sitting among the meniber.s. The 
President after formally opening the proceedings of the day declared that 
Mr. Shamsundar Chakr’avarti, of his own accord, had withdrawn from the 
A. I. C. C. as his right to bo there was questioned, and as he himself felt 
doubtful of his position ! No doubt there was some higher infiuenca 
at work overnight. 

The second day was the eventful day when the real battle was fought. 
The first three resolutions published in the papers wore a little mo<lified 
by the M'orking Committee and were accepted by Mahatmaji. The alter- 
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iitioiis had considerably toned them down. Mahatma Gandhi began the 
spinning resolution in a remarkably frank speech. The day before the 
Mahatma while speaking on the point of order raised by Pandit Nehiu 

was straining to show that he was within the limits of the constitution. 

But this day he frankly declared that “ I have broken the constitution 
in these resolutions. A constitution is good so far as it gives you helpi 
It should not be allowed to bring you down or to unman you. If 
wo cannot bring Swara.iya, it becomes our sacred duty to over-ride 
and lay aside the constitution.” 

The speech was heard with rapt attention. It disclosed the great 

orator, the subtle logician, the tactical lawyer, a strong party politician, 
and more than all, a ‘philosophic anarch’, as Mr. Sastri calls him, of 
surpassing eminence. His. words burned with genuine sincerity. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Eoply 

Pandit Motilal’s reply however shattered to pieces many of the 

arguments of the . Mahatma. His humourous shafts directed against 
Mahatmaji’s subtleties, of a trained lawyer in spite of his denunciation 
of that profession, hit the mark in right style. He dealt with the questions 
of the constitution and asked the house to remember the Mahatma’s 
confession on that score. Ho declined to believe that Charkha alone and 
by itself would bring Swaraj. Turning to the no-changers he asked them 
to put their hands on their hearts and honestly say if they believed 
in it when M. Gandhi was in jail. ‘Whore had it gone all those days f 
The resolutions were a loaded pistol and ho would not spin even an 
inch if forced in that way. Ho asked the members not to forget their 
manliness and vote according to their own conscience and not according 
to the Mahatnia”s conscience. This last piece of advice was an eye-opener 
to many who looked dazed at the Pandit’s glowing face. 

On behalf of the Swarajya Party Pt, Nehru then read out a statement in 
which their faith in the constructive programme was reiterated but it was also 
observed that they did not believe that by itself and without any other 
activity it could load to Swaraj. They tried to make peace even by 
offering extra powers to M. Gandhi but as the Mahatma was out to drive the 
Swarajists away, they had also to fight on. The statement concluded by 
observing that “the Congress belongs as much to us as to the opposite 
party. We will not, if we can help it, allow its constitution to be 
changed at the caprice of a narrow majority whenever it may think 
necessary to crush the minority. The demand that the Swarajists should 
go out of the executive is au uurcasonablo demand and it is only duo to 
our self-respect that we must resist it. Wo declare that the resolution 
under discussion is an unconstitutional contrivance and we go away to¬ 
day only to return with a majority.” With this spirited declaration he 
called all Swarajists and those who sympathised with them to leave the 
hall. In a body the Swarajists, led by Mr. Srinivas Aiyangar, then 
left the meeting, to the profound astonishment of the whole House, 

This step on the part of the Swarajists put the no-changors on 
their trial. Clearly it was a master stroke of tactics and one befitting 
the future Parliament of India. The no-changers now had a taste of the 
solidity of the opposition against them, and they marvelled at the 
perfect discipline of the Swarajists in following their leader. Such party 
discipline was now rare in India anywhere except amongst the Swarajists. 
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The effect of this was soon seen. One after another of the great lieute’ 
nants of the Mahatma got up and opposed the resolutions, some of them 
going to the length of warning him that ho was bringing ruin on 
the Congress. Amojig those who opposed the resolutions were prominent 
men like Di', Fyed Mahmood, Dr. Choitram, Ft. Santanam, Mr, T. 
Frakasham, Mcul. Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Ft. Gouri 
Shankia Misra, and Mr. Shafi. 

Mahatma Gandhi however stuck to his guns. In his reply he averred 
that ho remained unmoved hy the withdrawal of the Swarajists. 
The amci.dvncnt to delete the penalty clause was put to vote and lost 
hy 67 against 37 and the original proposition was carried by 82 against 
26. The figures speak for themselves. In a House where there were 
nearly all stiruiicli followers of Mahatmaji 37 voted against the penalty 
danse. It served an eyc-opeiior to many. 

To the Mahatma nothing could be a more complete defeat than 
such a success, Ho immediately moved a counter-resolution to withdraw 
the penalty clause, and the House at once pasised it with a sigh of 
relief. 

The third day found the Swarajists snd the No-changers face to face 
in the same hall again. Hie original resolutions underwent so great a 
1 1 an sfoi matron as to lose their original form also. The mandatory character 
was changed :mto an advisory one. The penalty clause disappeared and 
lastly, the third resolution clearly stated that the breach of the boycott 
of Councils would not affect those who entered the Councils. 

Moularia Mahomed Ali took advantage of the prevailing good-will 
and requested Mc.«sis. Nehru at d Das to preach the gospel of Charkba 
ns, he said, they had more intluencc in the country tharr even Mahatmaji. 
Ihe bait, however, wa.s trot taken an.d Mr. Das declared that it could not 
he done because he ai'.d his party did not concede the implications of 
the Charkha w ith which it was invested ! 

The second resolution was pa.ssed without a division. Mahatma Gandhi 
moved the third resolution in its modified form. Ho did not make arry 
speech on it, M r. I'aradaohari moved an amendment to delete the reference 
to Cocanada Congross. He declared openly that they aimed at driving 
away the Hwarajists from the Goitgress executives. He protested against 
idlogations made by Mr. Frak.asharn against the No-ohattgors and declared 
that they would carry Congress-work by themselves. The amendmeirt 
was srrppoited by Messrs. I’ajagopalachari, Eajondra Frasad, Shaukat 
Ali and Nag. Mr. Das opposed tiro amorrdmerit and in course of his 
speech he said that they would have burnt the Swarajists down had they 
the power in their hands, hut they could not go behind the Cooonada 
resolution. Mahntnra Gandhi in his brief reply observed that the amendment 
revealed the weakness of the No-changers. They could not but thirrk of 
Swarajists which itself showed the sriporiority of latter’s programme. He 
hluiitly asked thorn what they would do if ho died. He did not understand 
why they depended upon him .alotre! The amerrdment was lost by a 
great majority. 

In the afternoorr Mi'. Das ntovod the Sorajganj resolution as art 
amerrdment to the Mahatma's resolution regarding Gopinath Saha. He urged 
that his resolution, although it was identical with the original resolu¬ 
tion, ought to be passed because Beirgal expected help itr its hour 
76(b) 
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of need. Already he end bis friends were threatened with prosecution 
and he thought it his duty to move the resolution from every platform. 

The brilliant speech delivered by Dr. N. S. Paranjpe in secondinff 
Mr. Das was the outstanding feature of the day. Dr. Pararijpc on 
behalf of Maharashtra supported Bengal in the hour of her trial. 
Gandhi’s reading of history was quite different from his or of those 
of his way of thinking. The Mahatma thought that India was lost 
because of violence, and Swarajya could be attained therefore only by 
sioM'violenoe. There was a conflict of philosophy of Lok. Tilak and Gandhi 
since the latter entered politics, and the Maharastra leaders being all of 
the Tilak School of Politics have ever been opposed to the Gandhian creed 
in politics. The Tilak School was of opinion that under certain circumstances, 
as a matter of justice, a tooth for a tooth was the right policy ; while 
Gandhi stood for a kiss for a kick on all occasions. There stood the nation, said 
Dr. Parahjpe, face to face with the bureaucracy that was ready to strike and 
crush if even a little finger was raised. And on the other side stood Mabat- 
maji to inculcate in the people the lessons of extreme form of non-violence. 
There could be no better specimen of non-violent humanity than the Indian. 
Was it not enough, he pertinently asked. In India preaching of non¬ 
violence was not a very novel thing as fifty lacs of Sadhus preached it ! 

Dr. Paran.ipe’s rousing and stirring speech sot all people thinking. Ho was 
followed by one Moslem gentleman who questioned the rights of those who stood 
for non-violent N-C-0 to condemn those who stood for violence honestly. In 
spite of those brilliant speeches, Mr. Das’s amendment was in the end defeated. 

Mahatmaji seemed to have realised the rigour of his boycott resolu “ 
tion working against his own immediate followers. He wanted to save 
them, and therefore proposed that a protective resolution must be passed 
to relieve from restriction those who resorted to British law courts, 
even when they believed in their boycott. He referred to the resigna¬ 
tion tendered by Mr. Kalidas .Javeri of Ahmedabad, a practising pleader. 
But more important was the resignation of the General Secretaryship and 
all other offices by Mr. G. B. Deshpando of Belgaum. Mahatmaji’s 
proposed resolution could hivC saved his friends but it amounted to a 
withdrawal of the boycott of courts. Mr. T. Prakasham who was a great 
sufferer proposed an amendment to lift up the boycott altogether. At this stage 
Dr. Choitram inquired whether the rc.solution and amondmotit was in 
order and the President after consulting M. Gandhi had to declare both as 
out of order ! After this the proceedings became uninteresting and quit# 
formal, and the business of the House was soon over. 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, the peace-maker of the Congress over 
since the Gaya split, next requested the Mahatma to give the people 
a message. Here commenced a short informal proceedings which were 
as strange as it was characteristic of the Gandhi following. Mahatma Gandhi 
was moved to the depths of his heart by the deplorable lack of i>rin- 
ciples among his followers. He lost his voice when he commenced to 
speak. There was a hush and dead calm ruling, yet he could not be 
heard beyond the range of a few feet around him. Ho confessed that 
he was deeply pained to see that his estimation of the efficacy of 
his programme proved wrong. Ho expected overwhelming support to 
him but ho saw that he was opposed inch by inch. The Swara.iya 
Party, he said, was honest in their opposition and he admitted their oouraga 
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and out-spokenness but he grieved to see lii|S own immediate followers 
so shaky and so hypocritical. He referred to Dr. Paranjpe’s speech 
and observed that whit he said deserved deep thought. It was possible 
that the Doctor was right although personally ho stood by his principles 
of non-violence. He further said that he knew that a sword was hanging 
on Mr. Das’s head but ho could not givp assent to his amendment 
because of his principles and, further, what calamity would he there if Das 
was sent to jail ? It was their goal. He spoke feelingly when he came to 
discuss his proposed resolution to give relief to Mr. Deshpande and others. 
He observed that when Dr. Choitram rose to a point of order, ho felt that 
the latter was doing wrong. Ho was like his son. He ought to have 
inquired of him to know his motives. The question was like a thrusting 
of dagger in his heart. With these words the great loader collapsed. 
Tears flowed from his eyes. Men around him began to sob. His im¬ 
mediate followers began to weep. Moul. Maliomod Ali took hi.s liandkni' 

chief to his eyes. The ladies burst out sobbing audibly. Gandhi in tears ! 

and what would not they give to stop it? The scene cannot be described 

in cold print. The frail Mahatma recovered in a minute or two and concluded 
his speech with the remark that ho was thinking of retiring from the 
Congress. M. Abul Kalam Azad requested the members to assure Mahatmaji 
of their support. Twenty-five members rushed to assure him solemnly 
that they would stand by him through thick or thin. Moul. Mahomed Ali 
rose and with eyes full of tears took otf his cap and knelt down before 
the Mahatma and asked him to forgive him and forgive others. The Mahatma 
raised him in his arms and begr^ed of them to give him time for consideration. 

Thus ended one of the historic episodes of the historic meeting at, 
Ahmedabad. The Mahatma commenced proceedings with.the full confidence 
and cheerful smile of a conquering hero. Ho concluded with a confession 
of defeat and humiliation and in tears contemplated the sad plight of 
the country and its workers. 

A fuller report of the proceedings is given below m exlen.io. 

The Proceedings—June 27, 1924. 

The All-India Congress Committee met formally at about 6-15 p.m. 
in the new Municipal Hall, Ahmedabad, Maulana Mahomed Ali presiding. 
There were about 180 members present. 

The President in his introductory remarks opening the meeting said 
that whatever view the meeting might take on Mahatma Gandhi’s re¬ 
solution they were all unanimous in offering him their homage and in 
expressing their rejoicings at his release. 

Every political movement, said Moul. Mahomed Ali, was bound to have 
strong differences; but whatever differences they of the Indian Nation.al 
Congress had, they were all agreed that they must pay their homage to 
the greatest of their leaders and in fact the greatest personality in the 
modern world. The President, said Mr. Gandhi, never iatondod to iiiHuoncc 
anybody’s political opinion, but on the other hand welcomed indopondont 
opinion, discouraging slavery, but welcoming intellectual surrender. 

After calling upon the House to help him in the conduct of the 
proceedings, Moul. Mahomed Ali asked the permission of the meeting to 
extend on their behalf a hearty welcome to Mahatma Gandhi on his arrival. 
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The pci mission Veiiig granted hy a choius voices from all paitios 
in the committer, the President vas ahoiit .to continue his speech 
■nhen he vas distuibed by cries of “Mahatma Gar.ahHd-jai ” coming from the 
crovds outside the municipal gates. Clad in his loin cloth ai:d vsitb a 
fiTule cn his lips M. Gaidhi made his ajipearar.ce at the meeting and vas 
icccived 1y Mculara Mahomed Ali who conducted him to the dais. The 

V hole House steed to a roan and responded to the President’s call to shout 
“ Mahatma Gaudhi-ki-Jai. 

Mculana Mahomed Ali then extended a velcome to M. Gandhi in 
a shoit speech appealing to him to lead the nation to its appointed 
gcal thicugh the Indian National Congress (cheers). 

Mr. Gai dhi acki owledged the welcome with a giaceful bow. 

Business of the House then began. 

'Jhe cpiestioii of the validity of the Mahaiashtia elections to the A. 1. C. 
C. vas fiist taken up. The histoiy of the tiuestion is interesting. Mr. E. N. 
Maidlik ccropilained to the A. I. C. C. that the elections to the A. 1. C. C. 
on Ichalf cf Maharashtra woie illegal and void on the grounds that 
seme of the Ihana District Congress Committee mcniheis wore rot 
allowed to recoid their votes, that a percnipitory rule in the constitution 
of payment of subscription before a certain date was not observed, and 
\t(ca of those who did not pay tho subscription were recorded, and 
Instly, the olectioi s did rot puovide for representation of all parties as 
enjoyed by the Congress Constitution. Iho last A. I. C. C. reforred 
tie natter to the Working Committee arc! it appointed Mr. Korda 
A'fi hatappaiab to gi\e final decision in tho matter. Mr. Venkatappiaiah 
gare his dcci.sicii a month ago, declaiing the elections null and void on 
the giouid that rotes were iccoided without payment of subscriptions 
aid they were counted as valid votes. Ho based his decision cn the 
sclid gi'cur.d that the rules of the constitution, especially in this respect, 
ccv.ld rot V.e lightly haidled aid condemned tho actiori of the olBce- 
bnneis in extcidiig the pciicrl on their own authority. 

All apyieal vas luefciied against this decision to the A. I. C. C. 
tin t wa.s to meet on tho 27th but the Working Cemroitteo had in 
tl'.e mcanvhile ici'eiicd the nialter again to Mr. Venkatappaiah who 
Hvcised his mil decision and dcclaicd the election.s to be valid on the 
gicuid that Ihcic was a lule in the constitution of the Pioviricial 
Ccmiiittec uhidi authori,scd the President to suspend any lule of tho 
f('i stitntion. M hen thi.s decision was read out to tho A. I. C. C. Mr. Aney 
a.'-ked the I’lcsident how it was that the appeal preferred to ihe A. 1. C. 0, 
which was oily then meeting could bo decided by Mr. Venkatapiaiah. 
After be gave bis first decision which was final ho was funcivs officio 
ai d the Working Comniittco had no right to refer at its own instance the 
iiuesticn to him again for leconsideration. He was however ruled out 
of order by the President who declared that the original reference 
covcifd new references and the AVorking Crmmittee could take upon itself 
lesi 01 sibility of disposing of even new r^ucstions referred to tho A. I. C. C. 

V ithout its authority in the matter. He then called upon the Maharashtra 
n (inbers to join tho meeting. This decision of tho President was taken 
I > the aggrieved Pro-changers as an arbitrary and unconstitutional ruling and 

me people even hinted that it was done to secure the 15 Maharashtra votes 
t<i ‘.he side of the No-cliangers. 
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Mr. MAHOMED ALI then announced that the Working Committee 
resolutions had priority over others and therefore ho was going to 
reverse the order on the agenda and would call upon M. Gandhi to 
move his resolution on behalf of the Committee. Before doing so, 
however, ho desired to make an auiiouncomout regarding the motion 
and counter-motion of censure and confidence on him that had been tabled 
for discussion in respect of certain speoche.s of his alleged by Mr. Mahabir 
'I'yagi and others to have outraged Hindu feelings. Since Mr. Mahabir and his 
rollaborators had withdrawn their censure motions, he had no desire to allude 
to the subject but rerprested the other U. P. members, who had given another 
motion vesting confidence in his leadership, also to withdraw their 
motion, which was done by Mr. Saxena of the latter party. 

MAHATMA GANDHI was then called upon to move his first resolution 
in respect of hand-spinning and khadi. He read the I’esolution as follow’s : — 
llEsoimTiON I—On Khadi & PEXAl/ry. 

“In view cf tlic fact that (he members oC tlic fougvess organisations tlircugliout 
the country litive tlunise ves liitlierto nogiected li,nicl-siiinning, in spite of the fact 
iltiit the spintting-wheel aiul its protluct have IsX'ii iTgauled as indispcnsab’.e for 
tin; establislimem of Swaiajya, and altliough iheir iicccptanci! lias been regarded bv 
the CongroBH as a necessary preliminary to civil disoboilienee, the AU-Iiidia Congress 
Coimnitteo resolves tliat all members of the various reprosenttitivc Congress organi- 
unions shall, except tvhett distUi'ed by sickness or prevented by continuous travel¬ 
ling, ngularly spin for at 'oast half-an-hour eveiy day, a*nd shall send to the 
isecrelary of the All-India Khadi Hoard at least two thousand yards of even and 
well.twisted yam, so as to reach him nor, later iluin August 16, 1924, and there¬ 
after in regular monthly succession. 

“Any member failing to send the prescribed quantity by the presetibed date, shall, 
unless unavoidably prevented, be deemed to have vacated his office and such vacancy shall 
be filled in the usual manner, provided that the member vacating in the aforesaid manner 
shall not be eligible for election befere the next general election for members of the several 
organisations. 

Pandit MOTlfiAL NEHRU at once rose to a point of order on 
the admissibility of the resolution. It could not, he said, be accepted 
as a motion under tho present constitution of the Congress. Pandit 
Motilal tpoke in Urdu, and prefaced his remarks with an expreg.siou 

of regret. He had tht! highest regard for M. Gandhi, but he had to 
re.spcct principles also. The resolution proiiosed to be moved'" by M. 

Gandhi was contrary to all concoptioits of all democratic iiistitutions. 
It would be imitating the bureaucracy in aibitrarines,?. 

The Prosidont at this .stage asked the Pandit not to deal with the. 
iiierits of the rosolution but to confine binisclf to the point of order. 

The Pai-dit argued that the r-csolution was against tho Congress 

oonstifutiou itself. He referred to Articles 47 ai;d 19 of the Consiitu- 

tion vhich provided for tho qualification of inombeis, and the AlMiidia 
Congress Committee had no power to make rulo.s afresh. Ehuther, 
there were ex-Pro,sideiits whoso right to bo members could not 

lie set aside by a rosolution of tho All-India Congress Committee. He 
emphatically pointed out that all offices were elective, and no rule, even 
when passed by tbe All-India Congress Committee, could be imposed 
upon them. Eoforiing to Articles .31 of tho Congress constitution, the 
speaker laid stress upon the principle enunciated therein, that the All- 
India Congress Committee had power only to deal with matters not 
covered by the constitution but not opposed to it. It was, he said, be¬ 
yond the power of tbe All-India Congress Committee to pass such a resolution. 
77 
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He further relied upon the general principles of democratic insti¬ 
tution in the letter as well as the spirit of the Congress constitution, 
and therefore declared that the proposed resolulion and those that 
•would follow were thoroughly inconsistent with the letter and the spirit 
of the pi'esent constitution and imposed illegal conditions upon the 
electors. 

Mr. S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, ex-Advooate Genei-al, Madras, then rose 
and offered a few remarks in support of the Pandit’s arguments. Mr. 
Harisarvothama Rao then rose to speak in .iustificatiori of M. Gandhi’s 
resolution. At this stage the President announced that ho had to go to 
prayers for a little while and requested Pandit Motilal Nehru to act 
as president. The Pandit having declined, Mr. Mahomed Ali reiiuested 
Mr. Das to take the chair hut the later too refused. Thereupon the 
President adjourned the House for ten minutes to enable him to say his 
prayers. 

When the House re-assomblod after prayers, Mr. HARISARVOTTAMA 
RAO (Andhra) continuing his speech pointerl out tliat Article 21 provided 
the All-India Committee with power to deal with the situation arising 
over the Congress programme, and that, therefore, the All-India Congress 
Committee had a poifect right to discuss M. Gandhi’s resolution on 
its merit. Mr. Vonkataram of the Bomhny Chronicle, practically 

supported Mr. Rao. Mr. Venkataram was of opinion that the All-India 

Congress Committee, according to the precedents set up and under 

the rules of the constitution of the Congress, was over in session 

when the Congrcs.s stood adjourned, and possessed all the powers of the 

Congress, both executive and legislative. 

Mr. ASAF ALI (Delhi) strongly supported Ft. Motilal Nehru’s point 

of order, and said that it was not open to the committee to 

restrict the hands of the electors. Mr. Abdur Rahman (Sindh) further 
supported the Pandit in a .spirited speech. Mr. Nabi Raksh (Bengal) 
agreed that the All-India Congress Committee had no right to go 

beyond their powers vested in it under the constitution of the Congress. 
In the present case he had no doubt whatever that M. Gandhi 

was clearly exceeding his rights. The member was then pi-ocoeding 

to discuss the merits of the ([uestion but was promptly called to order 
by Mr. Mahomed Ali. 

Mr. C. R. Di^S then rose amid the applause of the Svvarajists to speak 
on the constitutional points involved in the case. First of all, he 

asked M. Gandhi under what rule of the constitution he brought 
forward his motion, and M. Gandhi replied; “both 21 and 31.” 

Mr. Das said that rule 21 provided powers for dealing with new 

situations. Had any new situation arisen since the Delhi and the 
Coconada Congresses 1 Rule 31 referred to the work of the AllTndia 

Congress Committee during the year not inconsistent with the spirit of 

the Congress constitution. Ho was sure that no now situation had 

arisen unless they wanted to exclude the Swarajists from the Congress. 

The President said that it was not a good remark. 

Mr. Das retorted that this formed part of tiro legal argument. 
Continuing M. Das said that under rule 31 Mr. Gandhi’s resolution 
was clearly out of order. Every elector, he pointed out, had a right 
to choose his own representative. The Congress rules were there, and 
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it was the right of the individual elector to vote for any one without 
reference to any qualification that might bo imposed against the letter 
and the spirit of the Congress constitution. fu his opinion it was 

nothing short of a violation of the natural rights of the individual. It 
was the right oi the voter to exei'cise his vote, and how to do it. 

Then, referring to rule 19, Mr. Das said that ex-Pi-esidents of the Con¬ 
gress lihe himself could not Ire driven out by these contrivances, but 
were permanent structures to the All-India Congre-ss Committee, whether 
that body hhcd them or not daughter, in which M. Gandhi joined). 
At this stage Mr, Mahomed Ali asked Mr. Das if in his opinion the 
action of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee in insisting orr 
a payment of Rs. 5 for electiorr to the All-India Congress Committee 
did not amount to the restriction of the right of electors. Mr. Das 
replied it did not restrict the voting right, and quoted rule 6 of the 

Congress corustitution in support of his contention. 

MAHATM A GANDHI, being called upon by the President to explain his 
l>osition on the point of order raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru, spoke 

in Hindi, fie said that he was not going beyond the Congress 

constitution in bringing forward his resolution. Articles 21 and 31 
relied on by Mr. Das and Pairdit Motilal Nehru laid down certain 
(;ondition.s, and those conditions in his opinion were not tiangres.sed. 
His vrow was that the AlMridia Congress Committee had full powers of 

the Congress when the latter body was not in session. His resolution 

did not rest riot the right of the electors but only advised the 
electors to do tiro needful. Coutinnirtg M. Gandhi said that a 
new situation had arisen. The Congress pas.sed certain resolutions arrd 

the All-India Congress Committee had to see that they were carried out. 
As to ex-Presidents, ho observed that oven to them some advice could 
be tendered. If the provincial Congress Committees could frame their 
own rules, the All India Congress Committee had a better and a larger 
right to do so. lie therefore opined that his resolutions were not at 
all “nltra vires.” 

Mr. MAH(.)MKD ALI wanted that his right of giving a rule should be 
delegated to the House. There was a heated discussion over it. Mr. Shwaib 
Crrershi irointed out that it was the President alone who could give the 
ruling, as other wise the matter was likely to be decided orr a party 
basis. The President then explaiitcd that he was himself doubtful on the 
points raised ru the debate and, therefore, obtained the permission of 
the House to trarrsfer his powers of giving a ruling on the (prestion. 
When the point wrvs put to the vote, nine voted with Pandit Motilal 
and erghty-three with M. Gandhi, M. Gandhi himself being one of the 
latter'. Poll being demanded the House divided with the result that 68 
voted with Patidit Motilal and 82 against him. 

The house then adjouvtrod till the next day. 

Discussion on the Resolution 

Next day, the 28th June, orr the Presiderrt’s arrival an informal confoi- 
eitco hetween M. Gandhi, Parrdit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Das 
was held. The conference was brought about with a view to arrive 
at an urrder standing, if possible, on M. Gandhi’s resolutions. The 
Swarajists offered to Mr. Gandhi the Congress dictatorship, that he might 
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appoint his own agents to carry out his programme in various provinces, 
and that all his orders, whether palatable or not, will be carried out. 
This Was unacceptable to M. Gandhi, so the conference ended without 
any agreement. 

Moiilana Mahomed Ali opened the proceedings at 9-16 a. m. on the 
oouclusion of the informal conference. 

MAPIATMA GANDHI then moved his resolution and said.— 

“ Ki'iends, it is not witliout .a sense of responsibility that I liave drafted and 
undertaken to move these retoluiions. It may be fortunately or unfortunately for 
me that 1 was able to persuade a majority of the members of the Working (Jom- 
inittce io pass these resolutions. I have said what I rvauted to say in tlie page,s 

of “ Young India." J want to s.ay very little in recommending these re.soluiions. 

This resolution and other resolutions that I want to introduce have given rise to a 
great deal of eontroversy anil bitterness which are likely to break coinpauioiiship 
<lelib('ratcly, becavise as fiiendship is one tliat never breaks, it is a matter of duty. 
Though T do not sc: eye to eyi: wit.h all tliese friends, liistory alone will be able 
to relate that our friendship remain'd still intact. This is the spirit in which you 
must receive these reso utions. I am ready to admit that those who <liifej' from me 
conscientiously bedevc that lire resolutions are ultra vires. If member's vote, they 
must vote with cott.seienoe anrl not merely out of loyalty to me. Mi'. Srinivasa 

Iyengar and I have been on intimate terms and our relations have been of the 

closest and the friendliest type. He came to m-j this morning and said, “ Have ymr 

not said semewtierc tliat if there was an equal division, yon would retire?” I liavc 
said so, hut if i press the reso ution, it is bjcanse 1 want to know where I stand, 

wlierc yon stond, and where the eonntry slamls. If I tind that it gives rise to 

nothing but bitterness aiul that my parly has supported the resolution only through 
personal loyalty to me, I would sever my connection. 

My unfortunate position to-day is that, the country exiiects me to give a leiul, 
and 1 know that under certain cot)dition.s I can give a Jead, but, I must find out 

ray means and instnimcnts and w.ays, and so, even at llie risk of dividing the 

country and of separation from my dearest fdeiids, 1 liavc moved tJiesc resolutions: 

but under existing couilitions I cannot find my way. I'ou must thus telect some¬ 
body else as your leirder or you rnu.st obey the conditions. I liave come to the 

conclusion tliat this thing is absolutey necessary. Nobody wiifully dreams 1 liave 
broken tlic conslitution. I have sahl tliat a coust.itution is good so far as it gives 
you help. It sh( uid not be allowed to bring you down or to umnau you. It the 
Congress is a living organisation, if it will condemn you, we shoilhl liave the courage 
to go out and give p’aoe to better men if tlie Congress asks us to go, but If we 

feel that we cannot possibly bring about Swarajya without trampling under foot 

the Very constitution, it becomes our sacred duty to override and set aside that 

consti.ution. This is a time when we are justified in committing this breach in the 
constitution. Since tlnee o’e ock ibis moniing 1 tiavc been asking mysc.l as tn 
what I sliould do, I liave analysed the position and I have found that the figures 
of voting on randitji’s motion raising the point on order yesterday show tliat 

except Bengal the majority of the provinces wants to stand by the progrannm; of 
tliia character. Yestel'day’s vote was the test vote. If it was a test of the feeling 
of the All-India Congress CoTmiiittce, I asked myself whetliei', if possible, 1 con d 
organise: the provinces, 

” Sl’lBIT OP KlIADOlili.” 

Khadder is no small thing, not bec.ause we wear Kliadder, but b' cause Khaddcr 
stands for something which nothing else can give, that alone can bind ns together. 
You cannot organise the country by going into the Conucils and the law t:ourts. Only 
yesterday an Indian inagistiate sent a young man to jail. I want one thousand young 
men to defy the might of Government that wants lo crush us, I am prep.ared to sacrilice 
ten thousands of I’ragjis (referiing to the accuserl in the recent Surat sedition case) on 
the altar of the motherland, because I feel that it ts necessary for us to defy law courts. 
I have no hesitation in saying that ji, is impossible for the bureaucracy lo ride rouglishod 
over the feelings of the people. Iti that case I feel that it i.s necessary for us to make 
<TOvernment feel that it cannot and dare not emsh ns. Panditji knows that Councils 
alone are not snfReient to bring us Swarajya, 1 know that I’anditji does not swear by 
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tlie Councils. He wants the backing of the country. H; wants the c.vi; ilitohcdionc-; 
spirit in the country to back up their work in the Councils. I say that his Councils will 
not play an important part in the life of some . of u.s, nor in the life of the millions, I 
ask, ilo you want 10 give your life to the millions of your countrymen ? Ho you or do 
you not want, to go into th:> villages and organise the masses ? Think of 5,000 men, 
not ca'iing miss ni ietings and speechifying an 1 haranguing, but simp y .spreading them¬ 
selves in villages as spinners and carders and calling upon the viiiage.rs to spin for India's 
sake, You cannoi, do so without faith, without fcilcut. This is the real taut through 
which the country has to go. 

Chai'kha alone ).dnds you to the towliost of your coiiuti'yinen. I do not want 
to make a fetish ot the cliarklia. I am a breaker of iilo s. In that .S'Uise I am a 

.Mussalmnn, If I find that a stone of the river Narbudda helps me in eoiiceutrating 

on my Hod then I shall liave it and worship it. In that way I am a Hindu. 

Cuiitinuiug, M. Gandhi said; “Anoilin- friend s.ays that he does not want ilr; 

cUavkha to take ilu; position of the lUsary. 1 want you to be infected with my faith 
in the cliarklia. If you have faith in (laiidhi and not in chavklia, you aro 
relying on a broken reed. 1 shall not be satisfied if you throw two thousand yants 
of yarn at ui", (luc man’s supp'y will be surtiident to hang me on the gal,o,vs, 
but I don’t want to die that way. I want to live for tlu; country and to die for 
(he country—a pure luin —the pu.'cst in the country. I want, you lo he infected 
with that faith, a^id it. must be your faith, not mine. We reHent the liureaucracy, 
because Hie.y are noi. eoc.ed by us, but havii we any right to resent those rules 
which we had imposed on. ourselves for the sake of discipline? I am emiuoiating a pro¬ 
position that lias boon handed down fro.n eternity, namely, (lial; u/e ought to pr'aclice 
what we preach. If wc want to e tea to a deliaiit n-.ition with an iron will, we slut!.) have 
to enforce upon ounelvcs discipline. Go to any midtary c.imp -I have served mys.iif 
in a military camp—you have to .sUirvo ; you are given dirty water to drink, sometimis 
you have to receive kicks from ofBoers, and you have to reo.eive 1 horn with a smile. This 
application is more severe in our evse, for they are hired soliliers and we arc 

vo uuteers and, the ol/ 0 .iou r.'pre.jcn*ativ'.M of the nation. You da've not resent 
discipline. If you aro con.scieutiou 3 'y agains!, it, tlieii reiire in good grace an! 

organise the country to your opiuiou. Hut it will be your boiinden and sacred 
iluty to carry out thesii reso.ut.ions if yon vote I'a: it. It is a duty before which 
the tallest ot us must bind. If the Ktig islmv.u were to give you Swaraiya 

to-day, there will be, many dissensions. If we are n-it rraily ami .are divided, 

if the Afghans were to come or the .bapianeo-.i in tiii plaejof the Knglish, I do no,, 
think wii shall b; deserving of any Swaraj. I wan, you to usurp Swarajya —1 do 

not want Englishmen to give yon Sw.arajya, 1 care a two-pjnee for what 

tlie Hritisli I’ardnmi nt thinks and says about, us, nor do 1 care what the Eiiiopeau 

public opinion says aijoiit our acivil.ie.s today; but I do c.n'e. ior what the man 

in the street says, I am sure you if we tliink a liitic, it is the sp loiliest progranni'i 

that you can possib'y eimoeive ot. Enforci the pres.rnt progr.ammi and tiicre is iswarajya. 
You cnfo.'ced that p'rogrunme in that glorious y.;ar HI20-21 a'thoug'i to a certain extent. 

Ho you not sec 1 he results? It was not lieeamse Gandlii was ihcre, Gandhi has 

many fads. He woii'd be pooli-po.thed if be placid tlr'iii b‘fore the country, but. 
he ha.s felt the pulse of the (toiiutry. He swears by it. If you throw nr; out, yon 

will find me removing myself, not in a l.ulf, but with a good grace. I slia ] try 

to bring into bein;.' anotlier organisation. J slial! not obstruct you. I do not 

believe in obstructive methods (Loud laughter). 1 liclicve in simiilc, pure non-co- 

operation. 1 sli.all non-co operate with you. T.iereVore if you want to |)a.ss tins 

resolution Iiy a majority, consider well tlie cost— 2,000 3 ‘ards i.s tin: least you should 
give the Board; it m.'aus tliat you be as charkiui-mad as I iiave. become chai'klia-mad. 
If i.liat is not your faitli, I imjilorejyon to rejeev tlic projiosition. If you fdiiuk we are 
taking a suicidal step, tiien relire aiul try to capture tlie Congress at t.lic next; 
oecasioii. Tlie (iongiess belongs to nobody iu partieulur. It is in tiie liands 
of wliosoover luiljis the country most. It is sug.gested tbi.s aimmiits to dict.al oisiiip. 

1 do not mind being called a ilict.atoi', as 1 do not lo,se ni.y head, I am iiuo'eiy 
a servant of the eiuutiy. There is a e.ass eif servaius svlio serve on ti'rius 
tliat rniglit amount to dicta!orship. 

Concluding, M. Gandhi appealed to his|tollo\vei's in the meeting not to 
vote for his lesolntioii unless khey were deadly in earnest as he himself 
was. Otherwise they would be cheating the ccnntry, him, and also 
themselves. 
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Mr. Vallabhbhai Patol seconded the resolution. 

Lala Govardhau Das of the Funiab at this stage moved an ad- 
iouriiment of the further consideration of the subject and moved the 
following amendment which was negatived by a majority: — 

“ Wliei eas HiucUi-Mobltm unity is tlic iJi'iiuary neccBsity for the establishment of 
Swarajya ; and wdicrtas the Hindu-Moslein leusiou endaiigcis the (xace of the couutry ; 
and wlterms it is impossible to carry out any programme in this atmosphere of 
mutual distrust and suspicion am 1 hostility ; and whereas the present reso'.utiou recom- 
lueiuleil by the Woikiug Committee is likely to create .a furtlicr split in our camps, 
ihl.s nici:.'tiug of the All-India Congress Committee resolves that the consideration of 
the motion he postponed until ihe next session of the Congress, and all efforts be 
coiiceuiraied towaids the esltiblishmenl of Hindu-Moslcm unity." 

Mr. Govardhau Das made a short speech in Hindi and wa.s 

soctnded by Dr. Choitram (Sindh). When put to the vote the motion 

was declared defeated. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU next rose and offered a strong opposi¬ 
tion to Gandhi’s motion on the ground that it was wholly unconsti¬ 
tutional and “iiltra vires.” The Pandit referred humourously to 
his connection with the legal profession for a much longer time than 
Gandhi himself which was piobably responsible for the fact that 
he could not rise to tho same height as M. Gandhi. Pandit Motilal 
then drew tho attention of the All-India Congress Conimittee to 
the iiifoimal ronfeience lietween him and Mr. Das on one hand 
and Mr. Gaidhi on the other. After thanking the President for the 
rourtcsy extended to him by delaying the meeting until after the 
(onferetico was concluded, Pandit Nehru told the committee that he 
•II. d Mr. Dfis otfcicd M. Gandhi an absolute dictatorship and that M. 
Gandhi, who was fuithcr to bo, vested with the sole right of deter¬ 
mining how tho constructive programme was to bo worked out, might 
appoint his own agetits in every province where Swarajists had any¬ 

thing to do with the executive, that the Swarajist, far from offering any 
oppcsitiori, would sec to Gandhi’s orders being carried to the very 
letter. Ihe Mahatma wculd not accept the terms. Referring to M. 
Gai.dhi’s statement that a majority of those who voted yesterday in 
favour of his (the speaker’s) point of order were mostly from Bengal, 
;ii,d, therefore, there was rea.son to think that other provinces were in 
favour of prosecuting tho present programme, Pundit Motilal said that 
under the constitution each province had been given a certain quota 
on the All-India Congress Committee and that it was open to all 
others to have come to tho meeting and vote against him. It was 

unfair for M. Gandhi to have analysed the voting in the way ho had 
done. Many U, P. members bad not come; and so too with regard to 
other provinces. 

Eefeii'ing to the defiance programme spoken of by M. Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal asked him if he seriously believed that the charkha 
programme would bring about such an atmosphere as was not yet forth¬ 
coming. As there wa.s a regular lull in the country they went to 
the Council to offer obstruction to the bureaucracy- The charkha pro- 
grainme was not going to brin" them any the nearer towards Swaraj. 

'ITiei Pandit then asked the supporters of M. Gandhi to tell him how 

much they worked his constructive programme during his imprisonment, 
('an they put their hand.s on their hearts, asked the Pandit in derison, 
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and tell us honestly if they believed in the charkha programme during 
the Mahatma’s absencel Where was that belief gone 1 All these days M. 
Gandhi spoke of discipline. Ho also wanted discipline, but in the 
name of discipline they could not commit breaches of the constitution 
and, what was more, do things opposed in the letter and the spirit to 
the albaccepted notio/is of democracy. Concluding Pt. Motilal said ; — 

“ We have tried for peace in every possjble way consistent with the self-veapect 
(){ the Swavaj Party, but our attempt has not snocee.loil. for the p/esent we liave 
not lost taitli, and we are still looking torward to a united Congress in the near 
future In tlie miantime, we have to milro our po.sition clear. We bilieve in tie; 
constructive iwogramme, but we do not believe t.liat by itself and without any other 
activity it will, or can, )e.ad 1o s\var.aj (Hear bear) within a re.asonablc period oil 
time (l-Icar hear). It is because we believi in the constructive programme that we 
h<ave always been and are still willing to b dp M. (landhi in every possible way. 

If lie had no faith iii us, we are willing to lei liim liave it tiup'etc conti'ol iu 
cavryiiig out that work and wc uudert.ake to see that uo obstruetioa or liinilraiice is 
caused by the Swarajists in the faithful carrying out of .any directions or instructions 
that; lie may issue lli o:u rime to time in regard to t.be (tonstvuctiv.; programmWe were 
and still are prepared to allow any agents whom he may appoint iu this brha'f every 
facility iu the pronuees where .Swarajists have .anything to do wiiU the e.-ceeiitive, and 
we were and still arc prepared 1,0 undertake not, to interfere with ttui'. worl; in any 
way wlmt.soever, Int we are not prepared to surivn ler iiiu' rights. Tiu Indian 
INiiiional Congress Vielougs as much to u.s as to the o,)po,sit.o pu'iy. We will ri','. 
allow, if we (lan help it, tlic constitution to he oliange,d acording to tho caprio, 
of a narrow majority wUernver it. may think ntcss.iry to 0 aisb the minority. 
Tile demand that the Swarajists shouhl go out of the oxeciitive is under tin; 
circumstances an unreasonab'e demand and it is ou'y dir' to our self-respect that 
we must resist it. We ilccliire th.at the r.iso utlo i under discussion is an uuo rasti- 
tuliona! contriaanco, and we go away to-day on y 1,0 ret urn witli a m ajority whose 
duty it will be to .refuse its sanction to suirli unous'iilntioui! attempts,” 

The Swai’a,iist Withdrawal. 

Than Pancl.t Motilal Nobnt and Mr. C. 11. Das and their etuppoitors', 
including Mr. S. Srinivasa lyoigar, loft the liall in a body as a prote.st 
a,gainst the rosolution of M, Gai.idbi. This sudden withdrawal was a 
■surpriso sprung ii|xm the Committee and tho prooeedings were practically 
suspended for few minutes. 

Moulvi Mahomed Shafi, M. ,L. A. of Bohar, speaking on M. Gandhi’s 
resolution, when the business of tho House was resumed, observed that tho 
penal clause iu the resolution should bo removed and that the advisory 
part of the rosohitioii might bo retained, thus making it only morally 
obligatory of metnbors to spin. In his opinion tho whole thing should bo 
left to a members’ sense of honour. 

Pandit Gtturi Saukor Misra also o()posed tho motion attd suggested 
that member.s should not Ito reijuircd to spin daily and that their quota 
should bo sent to the Khadi Board, and .also insisted that defaulters .should 
not be ponali.sod, but a list of their names should be published for the 
guidance of electors. 

I*andit Santanam )>lcaded that there were many honest believers 
in the charkha who could not give all their time to spinning, if such was 
the implication of M. Gandhi’s motion. 

Mr. T. Prak.asani holly opposed Mr. Gandhi. He thought that 
the Mahatma did viot know tho pulao of the country. Everything would 
be all right if ho would work with patience. He characterised tho pro¬ 
posals as monstrous, unconstitutional and unpleasant. 

Dr. Mahmud thought that Mr. Gandhi’s motion could only add to the 
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many factions in the country. Moreover, there wore many who could not: 
learn to handle the charka inspite of honest attempt. Mr. Gandhi, in his 
opinion, ought to take cognizance of the capacity of the soldiers in exacting 
discipline. 

Dr. Choitram also opposed the motion and said that the Congress 
movement was being struck at by M. Gandhi's motion. Instead of 
wrecking the Congress, could not the Mahatma stait a separate organi.sation 
of his own 1 

Moulana Abul Kalam, who said that he understood the spirit of the 
resolution, was only convinced of the unconstitulional character underlying 
it. The Moulana observed that if members voted for the motion, they 
were bound to carry it out. Did they mean to do so 1 

After a few other members had spoken, some supporting and 
some opposing the motion, MAHATMA GANDHI rose to reply. 

At the outset ho said that it was a painful action that 
the Swarajists had adopted, Vmt he was absolutely unperturbed. He 
could not be frightened by .such withdrawals. He was reminded of a 
similar inciderjt in Calcutta when they W’ere about to lose the services of 
some of their great leaders. Exactly the same situation had arisen now, 
but the withdiawal of the Swarajists, he was sure, was but temporary. Aftei' 
alluding io the Moderates’ withdrawal from the Congress, Mr. Gandhi said 
t hat he would do the same thing if he disagreed with the policy or the 
resolutions of the Congress. He was anxious to avoid bitterness and appealed 
to newspapers to use the pen with restraint or to burn the newspapers. 
Even if the Swaiaji.st leadojs seceded from the meeting, it was the 
duty of the meeting to count the votes of the absentees against the resolution. 
Ihen alone he could find out if he had a majority, because they had left 
the meeting only to create an impression on the No-Changers and not with 
a view to break their conneetiou altogether. Referring to the dictatorship 
offer, he said that it was humiliating, both to the people who offered 
it and to himself. He then referred at length to the Hiiidu-Muslini 
tension, ai.d said that his programme alono could satisD-'tonly solve 
the Hindu-Muslini | problem. Concluding, he called the attention of the 
meeting to the grave responsibility they would be puting themselves 
to if they passed the resolution. 

T h e v 0 t i II g. 

The amendment to delete the penal clause was defeated and the 
original resolution was then carried by an overwhelming majority. The 
Committee formally adjourned, but immediately mot under the presidentship 
of M- Gandhi informally. Ho said that the motion proposed by him was 
carried only by 67 against 37. The Swarajists who loft the meeting had not 
voted. If their votes were also added, at the most it gave him only a narrow 
majority. He, therefore, advised the meeting to rescind the penal clause. 

Mr. Shwaib Quroshi said that it would not add to the dignity of the 
House to rescind its own motion passed but a few minutes ago. It would have 
been graceful had Mr. Gandhi withdrawn it in compliance with the request of 
the other party. The House, in his opinion, would only be stultifying 
itself and creating a bad precedent by accepting the Mahatma’s proposal. 

M. Gandhi replying reminded the House of a precedent at the 
Amritsar Congress who.se Subjeebs Committee had passed a motion on 
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the subject ot disorders by the Punjab mob during the Rowlatt Act 
agit.atioii bvrt later 011 rescinded the original motion almost im¬ 
mediately. Mr. Pattabhi Sitarammayya supported M. Gandhi. 

Penalty Clause Revoked. 

Immediately the meeting resolved itself into a formal meeting and 
Mr. Mahomed iMi jiresided as president ex-officio. 

Mahatma GANDHI moved and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the 
following motion :— 

“In view of the fact that certain members, whilst the proceedings 
of the All-India Congress Committee were going on, deemed it neces¬ 
sary to withdraw from the committee by reason of their resentment 
to the penalty clause in the obligatory spinning resolution, and in view 
of the fact that the said penalty clause of the resolution was carried 
only by 67 against 37 votes, and in view of the fact that the said 
clause would have been defeate<l if the votes of withdrawals had been 
given against it, this conimittee considers it proper and advisable to 
remove tho penalty clause from the resolution and to reaffirm the said 
resolution with tho introductory clause”. 

The motion was uiiaiiimously carried. Tho A. 1. C. 0. then ad- 
iourned to meet again next day for the other Gindhi resolutions. 

Meanwhile tho Swarajist leaders held long consultitions amongst 
themselves and then we/it up to Mahatma Gandhi to discuss with him 
the po-ition arisitig out of his second and third resolutions, and to 
come to a definite understanding especially in view of tho new situa¬ 
tion created liy the withdmwal of the penalty clause in the first resolu¬ 
tion. 

Next day, June 29th, the mooting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mitte Was opened by tho President at about 9 a. m. 

Mr. C. R. DA.S with tho Chaimian s permission made a fow observa- 
tion.s on the negotiations between himself, Pandit Motilal Nehru and M. 
Gandhi. Mr. Das said that they were forced to leave the last day’s meeting on 
acoount of the unconstitutional character of the proceedings. They attended 
that day’s meeting as a result of the understauding arrived at last night, 
Imt it should not be understood that yesterday’s resolution was taken 
l>art in by tho Swarajists. Ho was sure that they would take the 
resolution of the previous day as genuinely passed by the ma.iority. M. Gandhi 
then spoke. He called upori the Swarajists to work the “ charkha” 
piogrammo. Ho further expressed tho hope that they would do so 
in a good spirit. 

The Second Resolution. 

MAHATMA GANDHI then proceeded to move his second rasolutioii 
which was originally worded as follows;— 

“ In as much as eoniplaints liavc been rcceivtxl lhal. provincial secretaries and 
otlicr memljors of tiio Congress organisation <Io not carry out the instructions issued 
Ic iliem from time to time by officers duly authorised thereto, tlie A.l.C.Ci, hereby 
rosolYcs that tliose in charge of matters referred to them failing to comply with tho 
instruction ot ptfk^ers thereto appointed shall bo deemed to have vacated their offices, 
and the vacancy sliall be tiltal in the usual manner, provideil that the member 
tl:us vacating sltaM no* be eligible for re-election till tlie next general election.” 

73 
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The following was the form in which it was re-ghaped after tho 
Oandhi-Nehru consultations hold in the previous night.— 

“ in ai much a« it ha« been brought to the notice ol the A^l lndia Congrr-aa 
Commi lee that inatruction* ixued from time to lima by officer* and organita- 
tion* duly auihoiiaed thereto hive sometimea not been carried out properly, it 
i* reaulved that the executive commiuee* of the Provi ici d Congreaa Com* 
mittec* shall have power to lake such diicipli.iary action, i.icludi >g diimiaaal, 
at may be deemed adviaable : and in case* where the default i* by Provincial 
authori ier, the Woiking Lommi tee* ol the AIMnoii Cougreas Committee shall 
have the p >wer to take such disciplinary action, including dismiasa', aa may be 
.deemed advissbe by the respective committees of the Provincial Committees.” 

In moving the resolution, M. Gandhi referred to the visit paid 
him last night by Pandit Motilal Nehni, Mr. C. R. Das and Moulaiia 
Abnl Kalam Azad. He wa.s asked by them why it was that he advisol 

the committee to expunge the penalty clause from the first resolution 

passed the day before. Ho wa,s also asked as to the trend of his minrl at 
that time. He told them what he told the meeting the previous day. 
There was no real majority in favour of that clause. It was there¬ 
fore a dignified course for the All-India Congress Committee to expunge 
the clause. After detailing the objections to the penalty clause 

made by Mr. Das, M. Gandhi said that Mr. Das had agreed to the 

compromise placed before them and had further agreed to work 

the constructive programme to the best of his ability and join the 

Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. While drafting 

it M. Gandhi did not consult anybody. He had tried to satisfy the 

Swarajists to the bo.st of his ability. He had thus placed his compro¬ 

mise before the meeting. He would ask them to dismiss him for a 
moment from their minds in disposing of the resolution. “ If you want 

to reject the resolution,’’ said M. Gandhi, “ reject it, l)Ut if you want 

to pass it, shoulder the responsibilities. ’ 

Mr. Vallabhlihai Patel seconded the motion. The resolution was carried 

unanimously without any discussion. Mr. N. S. Varadachari, however, 

expressed dissatisfaction at the unsatisfactory character of the amended 
resolution, in as much a.s it did not provide for the punishment of persons 

in case the provincial and All-India Congress Committee did not agree 

in the interpretation of a fiuestion. 

The Third Resolution. 

Mahatma GANDHI then proceeded to move the third resolution in the 
amended form. Originally as propo.sed to bo moved by him and accepted 
by the M^orking Committee, the resolution ran as follows : 

“ In the op'.uioii of I hr All-Imlia Coiigrois CimimiUcc it is ilesirable t liat Coiigi i ss 
I'lfCtors do not elect to the various Congress oigaiiisations : prnctiBing lawyers, thosu who 
(lea! in or wear mill-spun c oth, parents ami guardians semling their minor chi .Iren 
to educational institutions under tlovernnieut control, holders of (iovernment tiles 
and members of Itgislative bodies, and tlie A. 1. C. C. thoreforr rciiucsts sucli persons 
who are now members ot the various Congress elective organisations to resign their 
places." 

The resolution which was moved actually was a compromise resolution 
and ran thus :— 

“ The All-In<lis Congteas Committee draws the attention of the Congica* 
valaia to the (act that the five boycott*, namely, of all mill-apun ctolb, 
Gctvunmeot law oouila, educalijaal iiiatitu'ion*, tiilea and Lagialative bodiea, 
excapt in *o far a* they may have been afiacted by the Cocanada resolution are 
atill part of the Congreaa programme and, therefore, conaidcra it deairable that 
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those t'oiigreii voters who ^'elieve in the Congress programme do not elect to 
the vsiious Congress organirmi >nt these who do not be ieve in csriying out 
in their own person, the stiid five boycotts, except where aflected by the said 
Cocanada resolution, and the A-i.C.C.. ihere'ore, requests such persons who ere now 
members ot the Congress elec>ive organisations to resign their places, 

M. Gandhi did not make any speech on the motion. Mr. Valahhbhai 
Patel seconded the motion. Mr. N. S. Varadachari moved an amendment to 
the effect that reference to the Cocanada resolution should be deleted. 
Mr. Varadacbari made a long .speech justifying the amendment. He 
thought that the No-cbangers were strong enough to carry the Congress 
work single-har.ded. It was not right that the Executive should be a 
heteiogenous body. Mr. ilaidayal Nag seconded Mr. Varadacbari. Several 
memhers then supported the motion. 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALI then spoke. Ho gave ail account of how he in 
tempany with his hiother. Mahomed AH was bringing about a compromise 
at Cocanada between the Pro-changers and the No-chaugers and he testified 
t< the great sinceiity and rcsonahleiie.ss of Mr. Das. Mr. Shaukat Ali made 
ii! earnest plea for forgetting the past and to look upon the period hotween 
M. Gandhi’s impnisonment and release as a peiiod of evil and a dream; If 
lu and his brother tried to bring about a compromise, it was not 
I 'ciinsc they had lost their faith in their chief’s programme hut because 
tluy wore anxious to avoid unnecessary controvoisy when there was 
letter work awaiting them. Then the speaker alluded to the resolution 
and said that they should i.ot ask M. Gandhi the why and wherefor of it. 
The speaker himself would not. For, he was a humble soldier. Their 
chief might or might not tell them any or a certain thing. For example, 
he voted for the penalty clause when called on to do so and immediately 
voted for rescii.ditig the sanie later when desired to do so. 

Mr, RAJENDKA PRA8AD, speaking on the resolution in Hindi, said 
that the spirit of the original resolution, and in his opinion, the resolution as 
placed before the meeting, might as well bo withdrawn. He was totally 
opposed to the proposal of exempting any boycott. 

Mr. C. R. DAS said that the idea of deleting any reference 
to the Cocanada lesolution was unfair. The Cocanada resolution was 
there and was as much in force as the Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad and 
Gaya resolutions by which they swore. There was no idea expressed or 
inteiided at the time of the Delhi and Cocanada meetings to exclude 
the Swarajists from the Executive after they went to the Councils, to go where 
they got the Congre.ss permission. It was nothing short of illogical and 
irratiojial to defy the Cocanada resolutions. “You cannot,” said Mr. 
Das, “ go behind the Cocanada resolution. You cannot start other 
boycotts in the A. I. (VC. I do not see any reason whatsoever why 
the resolution moved by M. Gandhi should not be passed and why 
those words should be deleted.” 

Mr. Annoy bad uioved an amendment that the rules in the resolu- 
tiers bo applicable to provinces whore peoprle had faith in the five¬ 
fold programme. 

M. Gandhi then made a brief reply. He discouraged strongly the idea of 
confusing issues with loyalty to him. What would they do if he died to¬ 
morrow ? What did they mean doing if he had a sudden accident I 
Fie deprecated the tendency to centralise everything round him. He 
called on the Committee to pass his resolution if they were ccmvinced it waa 
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the right course to follow or to reject it and adopt Mr. Varadachariar’ 
amendment if they thought it was good. 

The amendments were defeated and the original resolution was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Other Resolutions. 

The Committee then adjourned about noon but met again at 6-15 p.u.. 
the Moulana presiding. In the meantime the Working Committee hid met 
and discussed other resolutions to be ptlacod before the All India Committee. 

On the Committee re-assembling Pandit Jawah irlal Nehru read to the 
mooting the rosolutions passed by the Working Committee in the afternoon. 
One of the resolutions related to the Indians Overseas. On the recommenda¬ 
tion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the All India Committee authorised the 
Working Committee to d al with the situation arising out of the report of 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. Banarsi Das Chaturvedi and also if necessary to 
send a deputation to Fast Africa. 

Another resolution authorised the Working Committee to issue their pro¬ 
ceedings to the members of the Congress in Devauagari and Urdu characters 
besides English. Mr. B. Yeiikatram asked if the Working Committee 
had prepared an estimate. 'Ihe General Secretary replied “No”. .Mr- 
Venkataram insisted on knowing the possible rise in cost of Congress ad¬ 
ministration by the adoption of the scheme. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali replied : ‘You send us an estimate and in the mean¬ 
while this is a warning to you to learn Ui-du as we are gradually eliminat¬ 
ing English altogether (laughter).’ The motion was unanimously passed. 

The Mahatma Elected to the Working Committee 

Moulana MAHO.MFD ALI moved from the chair that Mahatma 
Gandhi be elected a member of the Working Committee. The President 
explained that as Seth Jamnalal Bajaj had been transferred to the Treasury 
Department there was a vacancy and he asked the meeting to accept M. 
Gandhi’s name. The House carried the motion by acclamation. The 
President then addressed M. Gandhi and said ; “Well, Sir, we have elected 
you to the Working Committee and I trust you have carried out all the 
five boycotts enunciated by the Congress” (loud and continuous laughter 
ill which .M. Gandhi also joined). 

Then the Committee passed a re.so]ution condemning the Opium Trattio 
of the Government of India. 

The Fourth Resolution—On Gopinath Saha. 

M. GANDHI then moved bis fourth resolution : — 

The All India Congress Committee regrets the murder o! tlie late Mr. Day by 
tlie late Gopinath .Saha and offeis its eoudolenooB to the ileceased’s faiui.y and 
though deeply scnsihle of the love, however misguided, of the eountiy prompting 
tlie murder, the All India Congi’ess Uommittec strongly condoraiis tliia and a 1 such 
political murders and ii emphatically of opinion that a 1 such acts are inconsistent 
with the Congress Creed and its resolution of hton-violent Non-co-operation, and is 
of ppiniou that such acts retard the progress towards Sw.arai ittid interfere with 
the preparations for Civil Disotelience which, in the opinion of the All India 
Congress Committee, is capable of evoking the purest sacrifice Itut which can only 
be offered in a perfect y peaceful atmosphere. 

M. Gandhi in commending the resolution did not make any 
speech. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the resolution. 
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Mr, C. R. DAS moved the following amendment to the lesolution :— 

“ Tliis Committee, wViilc denouncmg and dirisociating itself from vioieiioe and 
lieriiig to t he prinoiplc of non-vio!eiice, appreciates (topmath Saha’s ideal of self- 
ci itice, misguifled though it is in respect of the country’s best interest, and expresses 
P respect for his self-sacritice,” 

In moving the amendment Mi'. Das said that there was hardly any 
difference between the original motion as proposed by M. Gandhi and 
his amendment. Both condemned the violence of Gopinath Saha and 
both agreed that violenoc was retarding the country’s progress. If there 
was no difference why did he forward the amendment I The reason was 
simple. The ((unstion before the meeting was not one of “ No'changers ’’ 
v«rsu$ “Pro-changers.'’ It was not a party fiuestion. He brought forward 
the amendment because he had been deliberately and wilfully misre¬ 
presented for t.he Werajganj resolution, which was also misreported. 
Had it not been for the vulgar throat of Kegulation HI of '18 directed 
against him and others who were responsible for the Serajgunj resolution, 
he would not have brought forA-ard an amendment and much less one in 
identical terms as the Sora.igaiij resolution, as in the present instance. If 
only as a manly answer to the bluff, they should accept his amendment. 
The heart of Bengal was agit'ited over the mischievous agitation sot afoot. 

If they had any sympathy for the sentiment of Bengal, they should all 
unanimously vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Das was seconded by Dr. Paran.ipyB who made a humoions speech 
in Hindi, and sarcastically remarked that M. Gandhi was but one of tho 
so many saints i)i tho country, and that they could not afford to go with 
him ill his extreme iioirviolonce. In tho speaker’s opinion M. Gandhi 
was trying to gulp down his impossible saintliness into the throats of his 
less saintly countrymen. 

Mr. R. Venkataram moved another ainendmont urging the deletion 
of the following woi'd.s from M. Gandhi’s motion : “ regrets the murder 
of tho late Mr. Day by tho late Gopinath Saha, and though deeply sensible 
of the love, however misguided, oi tho country prompting the murder.’’ 
Instead, the mover asked that tho re.solntioii should begin with 
regretting Mr. Day’s murder and proceed to condemn etc. as in tho resolution. 
His reason was that it was not proper to single out a single victim for 
sympathy. The motion was drop\) 0 d foi want of a seconder. 

After a few other speakers had spoken on the sub.ject, closure was 
applied and adopted. 

M. Gandhi refused to make any reply on the ground that if 
the country did not know its mind at that stage of the struggle,, 
there was no meaning in hi.s saying anything. 


Mr. Das defeated 

Ml'. Das’s amendment on being put to the vote was declared lost, 
sixty-seven voting for and seventy-throe against. A poll being demanded, 
the House divided and seventy voted for the amendment and seventy- 
eight voted against. The motion was declared lost. 

M. Gandhi’s original resolution was then put to the meeting 
and was carried by a majority. 

The Fifth Resolution—on Akalis 


Pandit SAIsTANAM (Punjab) then moved the Akali rcsolurion that ; 
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‘this meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee places on record its 
appiecjatioii of the amazing sacrifice and spirit of non-violence which 
have animated the Sikhs in the defence of their religious rights 
and congratidates them specially on the bravery and cool courage 
exhibited by them at the time of the unnessary, uncalled for, and cruel 
firing at Jaito.’ 

In nioving the resolution Pandit Santaiiam made a long speech aiM 
alluded to the breakdown of the Birdwood negotiations in the Punjab 
and the threatened repression. The Sikhs had undergone much suffering and 
weie prepared for more. It was the duty of all communities to support 
them. The Shiiomani Gurdwaia Prabandhak Committee had issued 

a public statement and had declared that it was the Government who 
were standing in the way of peace. There could be no doubt what¬ 

ever that the responsibility for the continuation of the present serious 
•situation was entirely on the shoulders of the Government. The 

speaker then called upon the AlHndia Committee to, express its 

opinion in no uncertain terms and to stand by the brave Akalis. 

Mr. SHAUKAT ALI seconded the resolution in English. The Sikhs, 
ho said, were a fighting race. They had fought for the Govern¬ 
ment. They were the right aim of the British Indian Army, but 

he was not going to allude to the past. They had now become the 

vanguard of the national army. They all knew the extraordinary 

sacrifices the Akalis had made during the last three years. The Guru- 
ka-hagh incident was still fresh in their memory. That, however, was 
only a question of breaking bones, heads, etc., but now, at Jaito, 
they had been .shot down on the first occasion, and for the last eight 
months jathas had voluntarily surrendered courting arrest, imprisonment 
aid confiscation of property. The Govt, could not crush the Sikhs. 
It was i:ot only a ciuestion of thirty lakhs of Sikhs, but the whole 

population of India, Hindus and Musalmans, would stand by their brave 

Sikh brothroi). 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Lifting the Ban on Law Courts 

After the discussion of tho Akalis’ resolution was over M. GANDHI 
moved that while adhering to the boycotts of courts, the request con¬ 
tained in resolution number three (relating to the full maintenance of 

the five boycotts) should not bo deemed to cover the case of litigants, 
whether plaintiffs or defendants, appealing before a court. He instanced 
the case of Mr. Gaugadhar Rao Desphendo who had been forced to 
appear before the courts as ho otherwise stood to lose all his ances- 
tial t>roperty. He knew many other oases where non-co-operators were 
made to suffer and advantage was taken of both by Government 
ai.d by uiisciupulous creditors and others. He observed that the 
House was free to vote as it pleased and that he personally held 
to the boycott of the Government law courts in its full sense. 
After detailing the differences between lawyers, litigants, and the public 
and explaining that this was a concession of weakness, M. Gandhi 
said that in the pro,sent circun stances he felt that there was no 
other ccuise open to him but to rccommet.d this alteration of the 
previous, day’s resolution. 
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Mr. Abbas Tyabji seoOJided the motion. 

Mr. G. Harisarvottam Rao (Andhra) conaidered it his painful duty 
to oppose the motion strongly. He said there were three factors in 
the boycott—the plaintiff, the defendant, and the lawyers To give 
the plaintiff the right to appear in court was to raise the boycott. It 

was true they had to sufor for a while, but suffering was the essence 

of non-co'operatiou. It was said that if the plaintiffs were not per¬ 
mitted to appear in courts, they might be i-educed to destitution. 

Non-co-operation always allowed them the right to make a statement, 
but to have witnesses called and evidence put in was prohibited, because 
they had no faith in the law courts. Why should not then the lawyers 
also be permitted to resume their practice 1 Ho therefore strongly op¬ 
posed the motion which he hoped would be rejected by the House. 
Mr. W. P. Ignatius wanted to know if, under the resolution, 
appearance before a law court was still considered a breach of the 
Congress boycott or if it was a concession. 

M. Gandhi replied that it was most certainly a breach of the 
boycott, and wa* only made as a concession. 

Mr. Prakasam (Andhra) said that he was himself thinking of 

moving the lilting of the whole boycott, but since M. Gandhi had moved 
this resolution it had made bis task lighter. He wanted the ban on 
the lawyers also i-emoved. 

At this stage, Dr, Choitram (Sind) raised a point of order and asked 
the President whether M. Gandhi’s motion was in order, as it militated 
against the Congress resolutions. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali ruled M. Gandhi’s motion out of order, 

A few formal resolutions were then pa8S(3d, and at half-past ten the All 
India Congress Committee meeting was formally adjourned ' sine die," 

After the meeting was ovoi- all the prominent leaders of the Con¬ 
gress, including some of those who had spoken and voted against M. 
Gandhi’s motions throughout the session, expressed their complete con¬ 
fidence ill M. Gandhi’.s leadership. Members from all the provinces and all 
parties rose up one after another and pledged themselves solemnly to abide 
by his decisions and follow him to the end. 

The informal conference broke up at midnight. 

The following is the text of the other resolutions passed by the 

A. I. C. C 

VI. —Opitim Policy 

In the opinion r,!' rlie A.1.0.(\ the Opiviin f’oiicy of the Govoniment of India 
is altogeltiev contvavy to the moral welfare of the people of Imlia and other 
eountiies. The A. I. (h G. is fnrthcr of opinion tliat the people of India would 
welcome the total aViolitiou of the opium traffic for I'urposeu of revenue and is 
a'so of opinion that ihe production of opium is oat of all proportion to the 
medical reiunrements of Imlia. 

The A. 1. t'. C. herehy appoints Mr. G. K. Andrews to oonduct an cmiuiiy in 
connection with tt.e Assam Provincial Gougreaw Ooramillce into tin; opium habits 
of the people of Assam and the effect upon them of the opium policy' of tlie 
(loveniment and for tliis purimse autjjorirs the Working Committee to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

VII. —Indians Over-ssas 

.4fter rc.ading tlie report of Messrs. Amlrcws and tthatnrredi on emigration 
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fiom liiiiiii foi lalour purpobci*, the A.l.C.V. hereby autliorises the Working Com- 
iiiittee to send if mcef-sary the deputation suggested in the report to the Malay 
I'eninsu.'a and f'eyleu an<l invite the co-operation of otiicv organisations on tlie 
rlt'putation. 

VIII.—Notice of Motions ' for Congrei* 

All motions intendeil lo be discussed at. l.he annual sessioji of the Indian 
iNationnI Congress, whet.her from Provincial Congress Committees or delegat.es, shou.d 
be Sent TO reacli the General Stcretaries at least ten days before the Session of 
tlie (ongress begins. The Secretary shall digest them and incorporate them in the 
drait programme to be placed before tlie Sniijects Committee. 

Such uBolutions .as have mt found place in the printed draft will not be 
emertamed by the Subjicts Committee unless they arc signed hy at least: 20 Mem¬ 
bers of the All-.ltnlia Congress Committee or IrO riclegates of the Congress. 

IX.—Treasurer 

Ite.solved t.liat the resignation of Velit Lakiiamsi Nappoo be accepted, 

liesolved further that Seth .lamnalal Baiaj be appointed Treasurer in place of Sjt. Ve.' ji 
X, Nappoo with powers to ojieratc on the aecounl.s already opened in the banks in 
tlie name of the. All-India 'J'llak Memorial Swarajya Fund, either jointly or severally. 

Ami lui then', Seth Jamnalal Bajaj anil Sj Rewashankei- Jagjiwati Javeri are hereby 
tmpoweral to appoint an Attorney or At.torney.s either jointly or severally from time 
to time who shall either jointly or severally h.ave exactly the same itowers to operate 
on the AlMndia Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund accounts as are hereby granted lo 
the said Seth Jamnalal Hajaj and Seth Rewashankei Jagiiwnn .Taveri. Provided, 
however, that the devolution of any of the above powers does not absolve tlm 
T'reasurers fioin any \ieisonal responsibility tt> the Working Committee. 

llrsolved tliat Sjt, Rewasl'anker Jngjiwaii do continue as Working Treasurer. 

X.—Election To Working Committee 

Rrsolvt'il thai Mahiitma M. K, Gandhi lie elected a memiwr of the Working Cowtiiitlcf. 



Mahatma Gandhi on the A. I, C. C. 

Regaiding Ihe proc«eding* of the A. 1 . C. C. Mahatma Gandhi wrote two 
very graphic and illuminating i rliclet in the YOUNG INDIA under the headings : 
“Defeated & Humbled" and “The A I. C. C.,” which are reproduced below: — 

1 . “Defeated & Humbled" 

Tilt: i>iotOL(lingf5 of tliu A. I. 0. C. i'ciuiu(U.'d mi; of lliOBO at DiilUi just befoic 
1 was iini>iihOiicil. Tilt! (liBil ubiomnL'iit of UcTii awaited me at Alimeilabad. I baii 
a blue iiiajiiiity always for tlie four rei-o utioiis but it must lie reganleil by me as 
a niiuoi'iiy. The Huuse was hiirly evenly diviileil. The Gopinatli Saha resolution 
oliiiehcd the issUe. 'i’iie siieeclies, the ivbu t, anil the scenes I wituessed afterwards — 
ail was a perffct l yi- oiienor. 1 uiulnubtcdiy regard the voting as a triuinpli tor 
Mr. Das adhougli lie was ap^uuein.y lUfeatol by eight votes. That lie could find 
70 supporters out of l4b who voteil liad n ilcep sigiiilicauee Eoi‘ me. It lighted the 
darhness f hough very dim y as yet. 

Up to the point (if t he dec aration of the poll, I was enjoyiitg tht! witole thing 
as a huge johe though ! knew a, I the whi.e that it was as serious as it was huge. 
1 now see that my enji-yinent was superlicial. It. concealed tlie laceration that was 
going on within. 

Undue IiCVity 

After that dechiration, die chief actors retired from tlic scene and the House 
ahaiHloui'd itself to Icviiy. Most important reso utious were passed with the greatest 
uneoiiceru, Tliere wote Hashes of humour saiidwitchcd between tliese reso.utioiiB. 
Kwiyhoi’y rose on points of order and iiifonnalion. The ordeal was enough to try 
the patience of any Cliaiimaii. Mouiana Mahomeil Ali came through it all unsoathetl. 
He kept his tenipei fairly. He rightly refnsetl to recngiii,se “points of Information’’, 
t iiiitsr ctuifets that the suitors for fame most cheerfully obeyed his summary ruling, 
bet not tlie reader comtlude tiiat there was at any stage of the ptoceedings the 

slightist insubordination, I have not known nmiiy meetings where there was so 
little itci'imoiiy or [leitonalities in the debate as in this even though feeling ran 
liigli and the dilleii uccs were sharp and serious, I have known meetings where 
under siiirilar circumstances tlie llJiairmen liave found it most ilifficult to keep order. 
The I’l'csldcnt of the A. I. C. C. contniauded wUling oliediciice. All the same, dignity 
vanished after the (iopin.alh resolution. It was liefore this House that I had to put, 
the last lei-oluiiou. 

As till' proceediiigs wont on I must have become more and more serious. Often 
I fed like tunning away fiom the mipressive scene. I dreaded liaving to move a 
resolution iir my charge, I woud ask for the postponement of the resolution but 
for the promise I had made at the meeting that I would suggest a remorly or failing 
that move a resolutioir for protecting titiganis from the oiieration of the third 

reso'titiou wiiich requiies resignation from menibcrs wiio do no; be ievc in the 
princip.e of the five Boycotts including that of law courts and do not carry them 
out in tlioir own persons. ITotcctiou was iiitendeil for those who might be ilriveri 
to the courts either as Plaintiits or Defeudairts. 

i’rotcctiiig I litigants 

1'lic reso'ttiion that was adoptcil by the tVorkiiig Committee and prcv'ously cir- 
eulatiil among tlie members did protect them. It was Bubstituterl by the one actually 
passed by the A, 1. U, tl. As the reader knows it exempts from its operation those 

who might Ix' covered by tlie Uocanada resolution. In drafting that amondmcirt I liaii 

not protected lirigaius. I had wished to do so by a scparaie I'esolutioii, i had announ- 
cfd the fact at the time of introducing the resolution and it was this promised resolution 
that opened for me a way out of darkness invisible. I moved it witti tlie prefac!' 
that it was in redemption of the morning jiromise, I mentioned too that Mr. Gangadhar 
I!ao Deshpaude was an instance in point. I do not believe in exenrptions as tar as 
jHissib'e. Hut t know that some of the strongest Non-co-operators have found it 
difficult to avoid low courts. Unscrupulous debtors have refused payments to Non- 
co-operatois btcaiise of their knowleilge ttmt the latter cou'd not sue them. Similar,y 
I know men who have brought suits against Non-co-opciatoi's because they w'ould 
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not defend themselves. The curious will be agi-canbly surprised to discover- if tliey 
searched among the I'aiik and file the numerous oases in which Nou-oo-operat ors have 
preferred to sufiev losses to defending themselves or suing. Neverthe.css it is perfectly 
tru! tliat representatives have not'always been abie to keep to the prohibition. The 
practice therefore has been to wink at filing suits anil more often at ilefeniUng them. 
The (Committee has from time to time a so passed rules i legalising the practice to a 
certain extent. I thought that now when tlie A. I. t.l. C. was adopting a rigid 

attitude regarding tlie observance of the boycott, the jiosition of the litigants should 

be 0 ear'y defined. Notliing would please me butter than for the Congress to liave 
only those reproseiitalives on its Executive who would carry oiu all the boycotts to 

the full but the exact tultilmeut at the present stage of the boycott of law courts 

on the part ot many is almost an impossibility. Vo.untary acceptance of poverty is 
essentm! for the purpose. It must take some time before wc can hope to manage 
the Congress organisations 'with such men and women and run them efficiently. 
Ktcognising the hard fact I was prepared to incur the odium of liaviiig to move 
he said resolution of exemption. 

The Opposition 

Hardly had 1 finished reading it up sprang the brave Harisarvotiama llao to 
his feet and in a vigorous and cogent speech opposed it. He said it was liis pain¬ 
ful duty to oppose me. I told him the pain was mine in that I iiad to move a 
resolution I con'd not defend. His iriust be the pleasure of opposing an iiulefensib'e 
resolution and of keeping the Congress organisatiott pure at any cost. I liked tills 
opposition and was looking forward to the voting hut the opposur was followed by 
iswami Goviiulananda wlio raised the technical ohlectiou tliat no resolution designed 
to aftlct one previously passed could be moved at the .same session of the Committee. 
The Cltairman properly rejectal the objection if on'y because tlie previous day tlio 
very first resolution was ameniled after it was passed by a majority. But the last 
straw was unwittingly supplied Ity Dr. I'hoitrain. I have known him to be a respon¬ 
sible man. A long pciioil of unbroken service lies to liis oreilifc. He has embraced 
poverty for the sake of his country. I was not prepared lor a constitutional objec¬ 
tion from him on a matter in which the Committee had on previous occasions 
softened the effect of the boycott resolution. But lie thoughtlessly asked whether my 
resolution was not a breach of the Congress Ucsolution on boycotts. 

‘Sank Within Me’ 

Mau'ana Mahomed Ali asked me whether the objection was not just. I said, of 
course it was. He tlierofore felt bound to hold my rcso ution unconstitutional.!! Then 
1 sank witliin me. 'J’itere was nothing, tdisoiute’y nothing wrong about anybody’s 
speech or behaviour. A!1 were brief iii tlieir remarks, Tlicy were equally courteous, 
and Whiit is more, they were seemingly in the riglit and yet it was all hopeless y 
unrea'. The objections were like rctiding a sermon on the virtue of self-restraint to a 
hungry man reduced to skeleton. Each of tlie actors acteil involuntarily and unconsciously. 

fe.t that God was speaking to me tlirough them and seemed to say : “ Tlmu fool, 

Knowest not thou that thou art impossible, Tliy time is up.” 

Gangadhar llao asked me whether be sliou'd not resign. I agreeil with |:im 
that he shou'd do so at once and lie prompt-y tcndereil his resignation. The presi¬ 
dent read it to the meeting, ft was acceplcil almost unanimously, Gangadhar llao 
was the gainer. 

‘Know not where I stand’ 

bhaukat Ali was sitting right opposite at a distance of perliaps six yards. 
His presence restrained me from ileeing. I kept asking myself ; could riglit ever come 
out of wrong ? Was I not co-operating with evil f Bhaukat Ali seemed to .say to 
me through his big eyes ; there is nothing wrong, for all will be riglit, I was 
struggling to free myself from tlie enchantment. I could not. Tlie I’resideut askeil : 
shall I now dissolve the meeting? I said certainly. 

Bpt Maulana Abul Kalara Asad who was evidently watching whatever changes 
my face was undergoing was all eyes. He quickly came up and said we cannot 
disperse without the message you have promiseil. I replied Maulana Saheb, it is 
true. I wanted to say something about the future plans. But what I have been 
witnessing for the last hour, after the Gopinath resolution, has grievetl me. 1 do not 
know where I stand now and what I should <io." 
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liakl Bare My Heart. 

Then ho said say even if it is ou'y tliat. I complied, and in a siioi-t speech 
in TIindustani laid bare my heart and let them sec the bloo<l oozing out of it. 
It takes much to make me vveep. I try to suppress tears even when there is 
occasion for them, but in spite of all my efforts to be brave I broke down 
utterly. The audicnofi was visibiy affected. I took them through the various stages 
I had pa8S"() and told them that it was Shaukat Ali who stood in the way of 
my flight. For, 1 regarded him as a trustee for Hindu Honour as I was proud 
enougli to regard myself as much for Mussalman Honour and then I told them 
that f was unable to say how 1 would shapic my future course, I would consu.t 
him and other workers who were closely associated vvith me. 

It was the saddest speech I had ever made. 1 fiuislicd and turned round to 

look for Mou'ana Abul Kalain Az.ail. He had stolen away from me and was 
standing at. the farthest end opposite to me. I told him I would now like to go. 
He said ; ■“ Not yet, wait for a while for wc must speak too.” And lie invited tiie 
audienoc to speak. Those who spoke <lid so with a sob. The sight of the hoary- 
headed Sikh friend who was chocked as he was speaking touched me deep. Of 

■course iSliaukat Ali spoke and others; all begged pardon and assured me of 

tlieir unwavering suiipori, Mahomed Ali broke <lown twice. I tried to soothe him. 
I have nothing to forgive tor lU-iir.' Iiad iloue any wrong to me. Uu the contrary 
they had all bi'en pirsouaTy kind to me. 

1 was sad because we were weighed in the scales of our own making, tlie 
(‘ongress Creed, and found wanting. We were such poor representatives of the 
Nation. 1 seemed to be iiopolcssiy out of p'acr. My grief consisted in tlic douW 
about my own abilii.v to loiul those who woiihl not fol.ow, I saw that I was utter.y 
defeated and hiimblid, liut defeat cannot dishearten me. It can only chasten me. 
My faith in my creed stands immovable. I know that Hod will guide me. Truth 
is superior to man's wisdom. 

After Writing Tins. 

The foregoing was written on Monday the 30tli June. 1 wrote it but, I was 
not satisfied nor am satislied now wiili tlic perfonnauce. On reading it I fee, I, 
have not done justice to tint meeting or mysrf. (ircat as the informal meeting 
was, the one tliat pi'e<',ecded it aiul tlmt. stung me (0 the tiuivk was not less greaf. 
I do not know tliat I have made it clear that no speaker iiad any ma.ic; in liim. Wliat 
prayed upon my mind was tiie tact of uticouscions irresponsibility and disregard of 
tile Congress Creed or policy of nim-violcucc. Tiie informal meeting was a heart,- 
sjarclicr. It purilietl tlic atmosplieri'. Tlir wliolc of Tuesday t passed in discussing 
willi co-woi'kcrs my position. My i inermotl wish was and siill is to retire from ths 
Hongress and confine my activity merely to Hindu-Mus im uniiy, Khaddar and 
Umouchabiliiy. Tiiey would not listen. 1 Inul no rigiit, tliey said, to retire at a 
■critical period in me history of i.lic nation. My withdrawal would not smooth 
matters. It would cause depression and rmnovc from Congress meetings an active, 
restraining intiuence. I must actively work (lie I’rograiuma of wliicli 1 was tlic 
autlinr so long as tiie majority favoured it, 

Tiie I’rogramme Iiad a far greater majority tlian tlic A. I. <,!. C. voting would 
indicate. I must travel in tlie countiy and see things for myself. 

Abdication not possible 

My second proposal was for all who fully accept,od tlic (.'ougre.ss Creed to 
retire in favour of I,lie .Swarajists. As tlic aiguraeut against it deve oped, I rejected 
it myself as thouglitless. It was llie last ihiug the Swarajists wanted. I I'eit that 
it would be iloing violence to tbcm to expect them to do the irapossihle. I know 
that they would nol, entertain even the H-st proposal. 1 ottered it to tlicm at Juliu 
and renewed it in Alimwlabail. I have therefore re uctantiy decided to drink tlie bitter 
ouj) and oontinuB to bo in the Congress organisation and shoulder tlic respoii- 
sibility for working it niitil the Congress puts me in an actual numerical minority. 

I may not choose the sliort cuts ; I must plod ; I must pocket my pride and wait 
till I am driven out,. I must seemingly become a iiartyman and show that I can 
still work as a No-party man. I mu>t strive for a majority in the next t'ougress 
and endeavour so far as it is possib.c to act impartially. It is not beyond the capacity 
of a Satyagrahi. The conditions are ijicrcdib y simp e. The slriving to be in a 
majority consists in solid work, (l) Over arul above tlic spanning for half an hour, 
every spare minute should be given to it. (2) Kxtra Bpinning can be ilisfX'nsejl 
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V ith ill oxtlfr to do Kbaiklar propaganda. (3) Wc may 'ewell the Electoral Eoll 
hy getting as many Congress membeiB as possible. (4) There should be no mani¬ 
pulation of papers. (6) Tiiere should be no manoevouring for securing votes. (6) 
There should bo no criticism of the opposite party as distinguished from policy. 
(7) There should be no undue presui’c exercised on the voters. 

Hoth the parties are said to have resorted in the past to unscrupulous practices in 
the matter of election of delegates and members of the subordinate organisations. The 
best way of avoiding corruptions is lobe indifferent to the result, after having adopted 
all honest nieasures for intlucnoing tlie votws. Tlie No-change luograrame must be what 
it means. 

Our difference 

Tlie proceedings of the Committee liave but eontirnietl the view tliat th^ie mutt be 
separate orgat ita'ions lor woikirg ibe two melboda- The Swarajiar irleibcd cul¬ 
tivates Bihiih cpirion and lor ks lo ihe Briliah Peilii inrrt fn The No-ehange 

rnelhori looks to ihc people for it. The two methods represent two opposite men- 
talitiis. This is not to say that one is wrong, and the other is right. Kacli may 
be right in its own place but for one organisation to work botti is to weaken 
Vioth and ttierei'orc to damage ilic national cause. WinTst one school claims to give 
piiliticiil education Ihrovigli the Counci.s, tlic other claims to give it exclusively by 
working among the people and evoking its organising and administrative capacity, 
(■lie teaches to look upi to (Government for popular progress, the other tries to sliow 
that even tlie most uica! (Jovernmeut p’ays among a self-governing people the least 
important part in national growth. Tlie one teaches tlie people that the Construc¬ 
tive Ti'ogiamme alone cannot achieve .Swaraj, the otlier teaches the people that it 
and it alone can achieve if. Ubifortunately, I was unab e to convince the Swarajists 
of this olivlous truth and t saw a oonstiiutional difficulty in the way of securing 
,n homogeneous oi gaiiisatioii. 

We must now thrv.'fore <!o the next Viest thing; we must silently woi'k u[i tin: 
Constiue.tive I'regiamme without regard to what will happen in Dieember, in the 
lull belief that whctlicr llic Congress rejects or accepts the programme, for us there 
is no other. 1 would asli those iiewspiipevs that call ibemselvts ‘Ko-change’ papiers 
lot to criiicite the .Swarajists in any shape or foini. I am convinced that news- 
piipeis p'ay a veiy small part in sbai>ing the policy or programme of tin; masses. 
They do not know ihim. 'The INo-chaugers have to reach ami represent those wim 
l.ave lind no iiolitical education whatsoever. 

2 . The “A. 1 . C. C. ’ 

The tiret reiolution of the A. I. C. C. is bereft of the penalty clause. It was my lirsi 
defeat in a series. Majorities cannot dtcei\e me. It was impossible for me to be 
satistied witii a bare, majority wfien I knew t.hat if the Swarajist withdrawals were 
to be taken into account tlie defeat was a certainly. I therefoi-e urged the meeting 
to take into .‘iccmmt tlic withdr.awals anil remove the penalty clause from the 
resolution. 

TTic second resolution is not the same as tlic original draft but in substance 
it is ttie same. 'The principle of disciplinary action is retained. 

The tliiid resolution constitutes a real failure, f still fee! tliat the e'ective 
(rganisations of riie Congress are Exceutive and that therefore tliey should contain 
inly those wl.o luartily support the Congress piogramnie for tlie time lieing and 
w'lu. are prepand nut to obbiiiict or lone it down but to carry it out in its 
intireiy. 

T.ut it was not jessible In get over the eonstiiutiona! difficulty and any restrie- 
lion upon tf.c Cecanada i’logrammr nnisi. he consideicil a breach of the Congress 
eonslilution. Tutting the inlerpreiaiion ihat f do even now the original resolution 
was not a bnaet’. Tut it was poTiUd out to me that I have no riglit to pul 
my own inteipreiafon ujon it and that the Swaiajists had the right to contend 
that tliose wlio entered the Councils w'ere net dcharreil from being on tlie Exieu- 
tives. They taid (hat as a matter of fact tiiere were tiwarajists on the Working 
Committee already. 

'The argument iiad great weight with me amt in view of the knowledge thal^ 
llic oiiginal resolution disiiualifying the Swarajists from being on the Executives 
lim’d on’y be passed liy a narrow majority was decisive in reconciling me to the 
ritoliilion as 1 lail y .adoiiiei'. It dns not please me but it was the only possible 
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(iourse left save that of diopping the whole proposition. It was required for the 
salie of keeping before the country the iilea of having a homogeneous organisation 
anil of insistence oji purity of political conduct. Itepresentatives must bo expected 
to conform to standaid they lay down for others. It must bo pointed out in a 
variety of ways that the Congiess is no longer a begging association but that it is 
primarily a Self-puritication Association designed to achieve its goal by developing 
interna! strength. I’ublic opinion must therefore be created in favour of the things 
needed for the national life. The best way of creating it is to frame propositions 
and enlisting suppoit therefor. Whilst, thci-el'ore, I have reconciled myscif to the 
possibility of temporaiy heterogenity I would strongly plead with the parties not to 
obstruct each others’ paths. 

Saha Kesolution. 

Tlie fourth resolution has however eomiileted my defeat. It is true that th® 
Uopinath Resolution was canied by a majority. A clear minority would have pleased 
me moic than a narrow majority. I do not forget the fact that many who voted 
for Mr. lias’s amnulment; did so because of the rumour of impending arrests. Many 
natuialiy felt it a jioint of liononr to protect a valued chief and comrade who had 
lendercil signal serriees to the countiy and who had performed great sclf-saorilice. 
Sentiment often outweiglis moral considerations and 1 have no doubt that the 
Rengal (ioveinmcnt will make a serious blunder if tliey arrest Mr. Das and his 
suppoileis, It iS too late in tlio day to pnnisli opinion. If there was no moral consi¬ 
deration against suppoiting Mr. Das’s amendment 1 would have had no hesitation what¬ 
ever in myself teiuiering my support but I could not. No Congressmen could. 

A Staggering Revelation 

Mr. Das sees no difl'crence between my resolution ami his. I can only say it is 
bclf-dtcc-ption. Tliose wl.o spoke in support of his piopo.=»ition did not mince matters, 
Thiy had loom for political murder in their philosophy and, after all, is it not the common, 
philosophy, the majority of the so-callt'd civilised psoples believe in and act upcii? Oh 
due oeeiisions they hold that for a disoignnised and oppressed people political assassina- 
lioii is the only rcnicdy. That it is a false philosophy, that it has failed to make the 
world better to live in., is only too true. I merely state that if Mr. Das and h’’s supporters 
have erred they have the bulk of ‘ civilised’opinion on their side. The foreign masters 
of India have no better recoril to show. It the Coi.giess was a political ojganisation with 
no limitation as to means it won d lie imiiossible to object to Mr. Das’s amendment on 
its men'ts. It would thtn be rendered to a iiocstion of experience. Rut that there were 
seventy fongress Re| leseutativcs to support the resolution was a staggering revelation. 
Tluy have piovcd untrue to ll.cir cicid. In my opinion the amendment was in breach 
of tlie Congress creeii or the policy of non-violence. Rut I purposely refiained fioni 
raising such an objection. It the members wanted the resolution it was well for them to 
have it. It is alw ays best in my opinion to let cemstitutional questions be decided as a rule 
by members. 

Other Resolutions 

Tlie other re solutions do not require airy discussion. The resolution extolling the 
RiUh sacriiice and bravery was in continuation of ihe traditional policy of the Congress. 
The Opium Resolution, became necissaiy for two reasons. Miss Lee Mottee who has been 
eloiiig most valuable work in tiying to reduce the worlel growth of Opium to its bare 
medical necessity has pointe-il out in tragic teims the immoral Opium I'oliey of the Govern- 
mtnt of India. Mr. Andrews has shown f.ow the Oovernmont of India made itself respon¬ 
sible for changing at tlie Opium Convention the word “ Mcdicai” to “ Legitimate”. In des¬ 
cribing the people its requirements it therd'oie became necessary in view of the approaching 
tionventiorr at Geiiern, for the A. I. (', to say wliat the Nation thinks of the Government 
ot India’s roliey. It had become ciiually necessary to investigate the conrlition of tlis 
Assamese untler the Opium liabil. A tine hisly of men anil w'Omeu are imilergoing a 
piocess of decay under the cursfil Ojiinm habit. The Assam Provincial Congrcs.s Cum- 
mitiee is ready to inquire into tbe matter. The A I. (.1. C. has there.l'oie tlrougUt it 
desirable to appoint Mr. Andrews to conduct the inriuiiy in eo-oiteration witli the 
I’l'ovincial Committee. 

The seventlr resolution authorises the AVorking Committee to uppioint if neoossary a 
rlcirutation to eniiiiire into tlie conditions ot Indian labourers of tlie Ma'ay Peninsula 
and Ceylon. Wc know nothing of the condition of the labourers wlio emigrate to Ceylon 
and the Malaya I'euinsuia exccjit from the stray lepovts that appear in the press. It 
is out rluty to study tl-.eir eontlit ioii anil do whatevi r we can (o ameliorate it. 
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M. Gandhi’s “O ne Programme” 

It did not take the Mahatma long to recover from being thus 
‘ defeated and humbled and at the insistent demand from friends and 
workers for a ‘ common programme ’ for all parties in the country, 
so that controversies may be set aside and an activity roused in the 
country as intense as in the hoy-day of N-C-0 in 1921, M-Gandhi issued 
the following manifesto on July 10th, 1924. 

Friends have asked me to suggest one universal programme in which 
Rajas, Maharajas, No-Changers, Pro-Changers, Liberals, Independents, 
practising lawyers, Anglo-Indians and all others could join without reserve, 
I am asked to suggest such a programme with the condition that it 
must bs efifective and swift enough for the attainment of Swaraj. The 
most effective and the swiftest programme 1 can suggest is the adoption 
and organisation of Khaddar, the promotion of Hmdu-Muslim unity 
and the removal by the Hindus of untouchability. It is my unalterable 
belief that if these three things are achieved, we can establish Swaraj 
without the slightest difficulty. I further believe that, if all the parties 
whole-heartedly work the programme, it can succeed within one 
year. 

Success of Khaddar. 

Success of Khaddar will mean boycott of foreign cloth. It is India’s 
right and duty to manufacture all the cloth she needs. She has the 
means of doing it, and the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically 
purify the English mind and remove the one insuperable obstacle in 
the way of Englishmen looking at things Indian from the Indian stand- 
po nt. If, therefore, the country as a whole adopts this three-fold 
programme, I would be prepared to advise the suspension of the Non- 
co-operation programme and civil disobedience for a period of one year. 
I say one year, because an honest working of the programme must 
bring about a virtual boycott of foreign cloth within that period. 

1 need hardly say that the co-operation of Swarajists alone in the 
above programme is not enough to suspend Non-co operation or pre¬ 
parations for civil disobedience. Their assent is already there. They are 
pledged, like all other Congressmen, to the full constructive programme. 
Noft-co-operation is necessary so long as there is no change of heart 
in the Government and without that change, those who keep themselves 
outside the Congress pale will not actively and openly participate in 
the programme. 

Time not yet for Co-operation. 

1 fear that the time has not yet arrived for such sincere co-opera¬ 
tion with the people on the part of the Government, or those whose 
position and prestige depend upon its patronage. I know too that a 
very large number of people aie not yet converted to the programme 
of unadulterated Khaddar. They disbelieve in the mighty potency of 
the charkha. They even suspect me of evil designs upon the Indian 
mills. Few take the trouble of drawing a mental picture of the meaning 
of the message of the charkha. I have no doubt that the country 
will soon come round to the charkha if its votaries are true to their 
faith. But some of my friends tell me that 1 am wrong in my diagnosis. 
They tell me that, if I would but drop Non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience, every one will gather round the charkha, and that it i.s 
preposterous f r me to suspect the Government of a de.-ire to divide 
Hindus and Mussulmans. 1 hope 1 am wrong. 
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The position of Mill Industry. 

Let me make the position clear regarding our mills. I am not their 
enemy. 1 believe they have a place in our economy for some time to 
come. Boycott of foreign cloth cannot, perhaps, be brought about speedi¬ 
ly without the assistance of mills. But, if they are to help, they must 
become national in spirit. They must not be worked merely for the 
agents and shareholders, but the nation at large. In our programme, 
however, we must erase the mills. For, Khaddar has to carve out a 
position for itself. The message of Khaddar has not even been delivered 
to one out of seven lakhs of villages. The mills have therefore more 
than six-sevenths of India yet at their disposal. If Khaddar is to 
establish a permanent footing. Congressmen can only use and popularise 
it to the exclusion of mill cloth. Patriotic mill-owners must see at a 
glance the utility, the necessity and the resonableness of my proposition. 
Indeed, they can help Khaddar without hurting themselves. If the time 
comes when the whole of India adopts Khaddar, they must rejoice 
with the nation, and they will, even as the Lancashire mill-owners will 
and must some day, find other uses for their capital and machinery. 

The Immediate Task. 

I have sketched the universal programme lor the satisfaction of 
insistent friends. But 1 would warn the workers ajainst turning their 
attention away from the immediate task before them, which is to attend 
to their own and their neighbours’ spinning. If universal acceptance 
does not come now, their spinning aud their faith will precipitate it. 
That it must come some day is a certainty. The precise date can be 
determined only by those who have already a liv ng faith in it and 
who have proved it by acting up to it in the face of the heaviest odds. 

7'he Swarajist Position. 

Tho compromi ..-0 at Ahmedabarl was hailed with joy by the Indian 
Xatioualists as it avoited for tho timo boiiig the open split between the 
two wings of tbo Congress, tho prospect of which had already created an 
alarm in tho country. Like all compromise, however, it had only the negative 
virtue of bringing in (iniosoonoo, and for the next month or so both parties 
seemed to bo resting to rouuporato tho vitality that had bean lost during 
the May—Juno pourparlers. After tho Ahraodabad mooting tho Swarajist 
position as summed up by Mr. C. It. Idas and Pt. Motilal Nohru was this; — 

Mr, C. R. DAS in a Press interview said that the net result, from 
the Swarajist point of v.ew, of the Ahmedabad sitting of the Ail- 
India Congress Committee was that things remained as they were, with 
tills difference that the Delhi and Coconada resolutions permitting 
Council entry were accentuated, Mr. Das had no hesiiation in inters 
preting the boycott resolution which had been passed to exclude metnbjrs 
of legislative bodies from its operation. So far as this point was con¬ 
cerned, it was a net Swarajist gain. Otherwise, the differences remained 
where they were. 

Asked to state the real attitude of the Swarajists with reference to 
the spinning resolution, Mr. Das replied; " fhe Swarajists have no 
objeotion to spin and they have over and over again declared their 
liUli in the constructive programme. But they strongly resented any- 
vuing being forced upon them, aiiJ they thought it was an attempt to 
exclude them unconstitutiona ly from the Congress executive. They 
re arded this uuconstitutioaalism as notUiug short of violence." 
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Pui.dit MOTILAL NEHEU in an interview said as to the aim of his 
I'aity, whether the Council dead-locks are to be the end of their plan ;— 

V "The capture of the Councils and the bringing about of deadlocks 
are only means to an end and not the end itself. We already passed new 
rules (see p. 594 ) for our guidance in the Assembly, which, will show that we 
consideiably enlarged the field of our activities, as has been made clear 
in the joint statement issued over the signatures of Mr. Das and 
myself. We shall oppose all Government measures which tend to 
mainisin or increase the hold of the bureaucracy over the country and 
help and promote all measures tending to remove or lessen that hold. 

•'The real work of preparing the country is being done by the 
National Congress as a whole and consists in the carrying out of the 
constructive programme with a view to civil disobedience. The Swaraj 
Party will help in this work by educating the electorate and keeping 
them in touch with the proceedings in the various Councils, which will 
be an index to the intention of the Government. The people will thus 
know from time to time what response the Government is making to 
their legitimate aspirations and be ready to take their stand upon their 
rights, when such rights cannot fit with the interest of the bureaucracy. 
We have for the present set the ball rolling by putting forward the 
National Demand in the Assembly. As soon as the ball ceases to roll, 
we shall lake the next definite step which may prove even less pleasant 
to the bureaucracy than the demand we have already made, I canot 
go into further details for the present. But it is intended that the 
Swaraj Party must continue to fight in the Council, if only to justify 
its existence as a wing of the Indian National Congress."'/ 

Mr. S. SEINIVASA lYENGAE of Madras in an interview said :— 
"1 frankly confess I do not knew where we stand. The Ahmedabad 
resolutions have been so framed that any party may put any inter¬ 
pretation on them as it likes and seek to justify the conduct. On 
the score cf the resolutions they have aflorded fresh starling points for 
seme quarrels. They have settled nothing, but they have shown unmis¬ 
takably that No-changers are not so strong as they appeared to be. 
Theirs is a losing cause which does not deserve the support of the country, 

"The policy of Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly is not fully 
ebstruction. Since 1 intend joining the Swaraj party shortly, with a view 
if possible to give efiect to what I have in my mind, I reserve further 
comment on this topic. Alternative to obstruction is, as I have shown 
cn previous occasions, capturing seats on the provincial Councils and 
Assembly and leave them vacant. What No-changers should do if 
they want to become a vital force is to have a new cry in addition 
to Charka. Mr. Gandhi has achieved his purpose. 1 am hopeful that 
he will shortly formulate a new programme suited to the present needs 
ef the country. If he acts with the consultation with all leaders, he is 
sure to arrive at an all-round programme both as regards Councils and 
the work outside. The existing technical boycotts upon which no pro¬ 
paganda is carried on should go. Charka must be common to all 
parries as before. No-changers must become pro-changers with a different 
positive programme. If Mr, Gandhi chooses, he can find a common 
formula. 1 have reason to believe that he is thinking about it. If 
be gives the country a really fighting programme, I am sure the 
Swardji-.fs will join him. By fighting programme I mean capturing 
local bodies and holding them in trust for the Congress. The moment 
we have a common fighting programme, Khaddar will receive a new 
impetus." 



The Sikh Movement 

A chaiactcristio feature of tho nationalistic movement in India in 
recoiit times is Satyagraha or Noii-voilent resistance to constituted authority. 
It aims at breaking tho age-long inequities of orthodox custom wh'ch 
have kept tho people enslaved so long and upon which autocracy in 
e\ ci'y shape ha.s flom'ished. That tho Satyagraha movement first inaugurated 
by M. Gandhi against the Government is now fast spi’eading is shown by 
the fact that bc iidos the Sikh Akali Satyagraha started since the Nankana 
tragedy and the Borsad Satyagraha closed in Januaiy last, two new 
niovomcnt.s have siiico arisen and still hold tho countiy in increasing 
excitement. These arc tho Vaikom Sa(.yagrah,a in Travancorc State agaiinst 
the ban of untoncliability and nnapproachability on the low caste Hindus, 
and the 'I’arakeswar Satyagraha in Bengal agaimst (ho alleged oppressions 
and scandalous life (.1 tho Mohunt of Tarakeswar. In both cases the struggle 
has derived its Bhai‘pnC8.s from the fact that the Government, broad-based 
as it is upon all that is “too wooden, too rotten, too autidiluviau”, has 
sided "with tho reactionary orthodox elements as against tho advancing 
inrront of popular and more democratic thought. 

An account of tho Akali raovemont in the first throe months of the 
cuiTOnt year has been given in our last issue. Since then the Punjab 
Govt, have .strengthoned their repressive measui'es against tho Sikhs. 
None tho Ic.ss tho Shahidi .lathas oontiimo to pour into Jaito. An account 
of those Jiithas up to tho third has boon given in our last issue. Subsequent 
events arc narrated below. 

Early in April last Sardar Mangal Singh, President of the Central 
Silvh League aiul a member of tho Working Committee of tho National 
Congress, issued thci following statement in reply to statements made in 
Parliament and in tho Logislativa Assembly (pp. 151 & 284). 

“ E(fcn't,s are being made to create an impression in the mind of tlic public that 
ihc Sihhs are not willing to gi-asp tlie iiaiul of friendship which the Government 
declares is .always extenderd to them. I tiave no doubt the community much appi'cciate 
tiie generous remarks wliicli both the Secretary of State for Intli.a in the House of 
T.ords and the Home Membttr in the Assembly made about them. But I am sorry 
that no attempt is being made to underst.and the Sikh point of view and to remedy 
their grievances. ]t is said that tlie Shiromani Ourmhvara rarbandhak Committee ts 
nnreasonabic. Whac .are tlie f.acts ? The S. G. 0. anil ttie Shiromani Akali 
Dal, which are the tvro premier and reijresentative ojganisations of the Sildis, have 
lieen declared unlawful. Practically all the leaders and a very large number of 
workers have been clapped into jails. The preas h.as been foibidden to publiab the com- 
inunications issued by the Sliiroinaui Committee. People giving don.ations to the 
Committee, collecting fiiiuls or rendering other kinds of iiBsistance to the Commitloe 
hate been harassed and the generous provisions of the law have been put into 
operaliou against ti em. The use of post and telegraph offices has been refused to 
tlie Committee. K\cn money orders arc noi. delivered. Tlie newspapers which are 
sympatlietic towards the Akali cause are being liarassed. The jalliiis wliieii ate daily 
going to Hhai I'heva from the begiuuin.g of 11124 are arrestei.l, tried aiid eonvicleil 
and sent to Multati jail Uarn ami there. Similarly from 14th of September daily yttlias 
of 25 men have been going to Jaito to resume tlie Akhand Path or I he iiniiiteirupted 
reading of tlie ecriptiiro. They are arrested and deported to P.awal and left in a jungle 
tliere, Tiie ti'iatment meted out to the Shahidi Jallia is well-known. .4 tegular 
campaign is carried on in the villages where people who are sympathetic to the 
Akalis are arrtsLed. It is after thus tying the i'omnuinity liaml and foot ami after 
gagging them elleci ively that the “ liaud of friendsbip” is offered to tlieiu | Tlie 
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Sikhs have always b'^oii ready for an honourable Eettlement anil even i.o-day they 
arc prepared to sfrasp the hand of friendship, pvovideil the off u' is genuiiie and rea'. 
But if, as [ suspect, the oflfer is maife only with the object of gaining a taetieai 
advantage, it would not deceive the Sikhs. The Sikhs are a simple, siraiglit-l'orvvard 
people. The game of diplomacy is foreign to them. When there will be a genuine 
gestiive of friendsliip on the part of the Government, I am sure they will on'y lie 
glad to c'asp til ! proterred hand. But if, on the other hand, Government wants to 
try repression, it is bound to fail with tho Sikhs, it betrays a woeful iguoiance 
of Sikh psychology and history. The Siklis flourish uiiiler repression and the Khalsa 
has grown with the hlootl of the martyrs. 

Side by side with the poL'ey of repression there is also a campaign of iniBrepresent- 
atioa about the aims .and objects of the movement. It is often said that the Sikhs 
are figliting to set up a Baj of their own. A serious allegation of this sort is 
likely to produce grave apprehensions in the minds of other communities, bin, 
fortiinatalv we in India are loo familiar witb the old, old device of “divide at 
impera” to be iloeeived. These allegations are made in oriler to alienate ths 
sympathies of other eommunitics from the Sikhs, but the fact that the whole country 
has rallied (o the Sikh cause is sufficient proof that those misrepresentations arc 
accepted at their true worth by the people. 

Gbjcct of tho Sikli Movement. 

But in order that there may be no misanderstanding regarding the objects of 
the Sikh movement, I declare it emphatically that the idea of establishing Sikh Kaj 
has never been entertained by any Sikh. Tho S. G. 1-. C. Btaiuls only for the 
purification of the places of worship. As for the national aims of tho Sikhs they 
are directcil (osards tlie utbainmeut of Swarajya in common with their sister com¬ 
munities. The AUali movement though essentially religious in spirit, is thoroughly 
national in outlook. All the items of constructive programme have been insisted 
upon by the Akalis and in tact carried out to a very large extent. A very high 
percentage of Sikli men and women have discarded foreign cloth and taken to the 
use of khaddar. Drink, which was a great evil prevalent among the Sikhs, has been 
completely eradicated. The work of uniouohability has been pushed on with great 
vigour, [litigation has been considerably reduced by private arbitration. Thus the 
Akali movement is a powerful auxilliary to the national cause. 

Now with I'egavd to Jaito, the aims of the jathas which are going there are 
■clear. The iristruotions issueil to them by the .\kal Taklit rciiuire them only to 
restart the interrupted Akhand Patli, There seems to be a suspicion in the official 
mind that the Sikhs intend to carry on the Nabha agitaiion under the cover of 
Akhaiiil Bath and want to use Jaito as a base for fuiThor agitation. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. Sikhs arc going there to assert their freedom of 
unrestricted worship and they have no other ulterior object. The Jaito Satyagrali 
as such is iiuito apart from the agitation about, the deposition of the Maharajali of 
Nabha. 

The Sikh case is clear. They are fight,ing fir the elementary right of freedom 
of worship and no amount of repre.ssion can avai'. In fact the suiferiiigs and the 
deeds of the martyrs are being daily recounted in the prayers and are tlius becoming 
part and parcel of the history and traditioiis of the pantli. As a friend of the 
British people, I may point out that the bitterness which is being iuiwitably 
aecHiiiulated as a result of this in the minds of the people is fraught with grave 
consequcnc.is for the future. The Siklis are not fighting for theiv sectional |.iolitica! 
aeocndancy and in their religious struggle they have not introduced any ulterior 
\iolitical motives ; anil on this issue they arc always open to an honouvahle sett e- 
ment. \s for their national aims the Hikh coiumuiiity will stand shoulder t.o .shoulder 
with their Hindu and Muslim brethren in the liglit for their country’s freedom. 

The Biidwood Committco 

T)ie Punjab Govcriimeiit and also the Government of India, on the 
pmssuro of their Tjfigislatures, had pledged tlicmaclvos to solve tho Sikh 
i|Uostion speedily. Aceordingly on April lltJi tho Punjab Govt, issued the 
following I’rcss Comnuiniiiiie ; 

‘In March, 1921, the J’nnjah Government introduced a Hill to deal 
with the matiiigemeiit, of the Sikh Gurudwaras and Slnines in the 
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T’roviiico, Iiut the Bill ciicouiitorcd eonsidorablo opposition and was 
nltiiTiatcly dropped. During Iho following year several further attempts 
were made hj the Goveri.iuei.t to frame a measure, hut none of them 
obtained the requisite supi)oit. Ultimately, a Bill was passed in Novem¬ 
ber 192?, but it was not approved by the Sildi members of the Council, 
ai d has not actually been put into force. Government thought that 
a considerable number of Sikhs would be glad to see an Act passed 
with the same object, cither in ameiulment of or in substitution for the 
Act of Novembor, 1922. It has for some time past boon known 
that it was ready to coiusidcr any proposals made to this end, provided 
that they wore re.sponsilile, and wordd bo likely to receive substantial 
.support from the interests coneoriied. No such draft measure has, 
however, up to date been put foiward for the consideratioii of the 
Govoinment. The Govcninent thinks that in deference to the wishes 
of so many of the Sikh community, fiuther effoit should now 
be made to a.scertaiii the lines on which a measure for dealing 
with the Gurudw'aia® might be framed, atd in older to assist the com¬ 
munity in the matter, Hi.s Excellency the Governor in Council has 
decided to appoint a Gon.mittce to ascertain the w'ishe,s of those consi- 
deicd most competent to advise, atid to repoit as to the principles on 
which a moasuie might now be framed for dealing with the adminis¬ 
tration and management of the Sikh Guuidwaras and shrines. The 
Committee will, at the same time, he asked to report as to the best 
means of dealing with the question of Kirpaiis. The Committee will be 
presided over by General Sir Wiliam Eirdwcod, General Officer Com- 

mai.ding-in-C hief of the Northern Con.mai.d. The name.s of other members 
will be arinoiinced shoitly. Mr. H. Calvert, I.C.S., M.L.A., will act as 
Secretary of the Committee.’ 

Ihis news was wckcincd by many in Biinjab and people thought 
that a settlement was in sight. But the halting nature of the 
ten rnuiii<,ue was disappointing. Siidar Miingal Singh gave out his 

view that ; “ the con mitlec of ci qniiy vvciild not meet the .situation 

in any way ; for as a matter of fa<t theio is nothing to he enquired 

into. Sikh oiiiinoii on the Guiv.dwara question is already foimulated and 
properly organised. It is also sufficiently well-known. The authorities 
themselves are fully awaie of it. for we have made no secret of our 
demai.ds. If the Coven nient ha.s now lealised that the procedure 
adopted on the y>revious occasions was wrong, it should have adopted a 
different aid more straight-forward course. Instead of beating about the 
1 u.¥h ai d taking loui.d al out courses the easiest ai d the most opeir 
course would b(' for the Government to consult the real leaders who 
are in jail, ai:d have a face to face discussion with them, as they 
are the most competciit people to advise on the matter. For that 
purpose, however, the liist requisite and e.ssoiitial proliniinaiy is to 
create a cairn and peaceful atmosphere by giving up the loprossivo 
policy whifh i.s now in full swing all over- the I’lovince. M'itli 
their icpresei.tntive o:igar,is:itions declared nulawful, their Icadcr.s cast in 
jail with theiisaids of other workers, ai.d the question of .biito still 
ui settled, the kikh.s cvidei My eaiiiiot be expected to |iC iu a pi'eyicvly 
pacific mood, aid iiider thcfc cor ditions 1.0 mca.sure, howeicr well-moaning, 
.still ds any chiiiicc of success.” 
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However attempts wore made by the Sikh leaders also to explore 
the field of compromiBO. This led to a grand meeting of the Sikhs 
being held on Sunday the 4th May, 1924, in the Sri Guru Singh Sabha 
Hall, The meeting was largely attended by Sikhs of all shades of opinion. 
Dr. Jaggat Singh Sardar Bahadur was elected Bresideiit and S. Teja 
Singh was elected Secretary of the meeting. It passed the following 
resolutions.— 

“1. Thi.s grand meeting of the Sikhs views with appreciation the 
attempts of the Government to .solve the Gurudwara <iuestion, as ex¬ 
pressed by the appointment of the Birdwood Committee and the announce¬ 
ment of H. E. Sir Edward Maclagan, and while it retpiosts the S. G. P. C, 
and the Sikh leaders not to lose this opportunity, it expects that the 
'Govei'i\ment while bearing in mind the signal services that the Sikhs 
have been rendering to the Empire and the unique sacrifices that they 
have made for the preservation of their legitim,ate rights, and by sin¬ 
cerely removing the real grievances of the community would .solve the 
(luestion with frankness and statesmanship. The meeting further 
maintains that any settlement in order to bo final and satisfactory to 
the Sikhs, .should bo made acceptable to the S. G. P. C. which is 
their accredited representative. 

“H. This grand mooting of the Sikh.s is of opinion that when 
dealing with the pro,sont Sikh .situation, full consideration should be given 
to the following ; 

“(a) The Notification declaring the vS. G. P. C. and the Akali Dal 
as unlawful associations .should bo withdrawn. (J) All Sikhs imprisoned 
in connection with the Gurudwara Keform Movement, Kirpan, and Nabba 
question should bo released. All cases pending in the Courts should be 
withdrawn; and all fines and confiscations of property romittc<l a])d 
returned, (c) To possess and wear a Kirpan of any length should 
be the right of every .Sikli, male o)' female, young or old. (d) Urn'c.stiicted 
freedom of worship and Akliaiid Path should he allowed in Gurudwar 
Gang ,Sar. (e) The present Act should he rci)laccd by a fresh Gurudwara Law 
based on the fundamental principle that the management and ownership 
of all histoi'ic Guriulwaras and their properties belongs to the .Sikli 

community and not to any y.>erson or sect, i f) A sincere and gmnuino 

attempt should bo made to settle the Nabha question.” 

In the next following clays negotiations with regard to the sottlcmont of the 
Gurudwara question came to a head all of a sudden when certain repicscn- 
tatives of the S.fi.P.C. had a talk with some officials. On April 31st the 
Akali leaders had a prolonged talk with .Sardar Biihadur Molitab Singh 
and other Akali leaders in the Ijahoro Jail. A false rumour was .started 
that INI. Gtandbi had expressly desired the Sikhs to make peace at any 
cost, but Mr. Paiiikkar, the Akali ,Socretary, in a press communique 
sot the matter at rest l>y denying th.'it the Mahatma had written any 

communicatioti to them. The negotiations broke down on the question of Nahha 
which the Akali.s would not give uj) and tlie Govt, on their part would 
not allow them to raise, and also on the release of the political s'riscnera. 

EinaDy on .Tunc 4th the Birdwood buhlJo burst and the Punjab Govt, 
announced that it would be u.seloss for the Birdwood Committee to commence 
work. ‘ In ari'aiiging for the personnel of the Committee which w'as to coiusidcr 
the Guvudwara .and Kirpan questions under the pre-sidericy of General Sir 
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William Birdwood, tho Govt, of tho Punjab had entered into conversations 
with some of the elected Sikh members of the Legislative Council and endea¬ 
voured to arrange through them for a mutual understanding of the differences 
and difficulties and so to secure sucoess of tho operations of tho Committee. 
No such understanding was reached and it was found impossible 
to secure a satisf.ictory representation on the Committee of all interests 
concerned. The Government therefore decided with groat reluctance that 
as there appeared no prospect of tho Committee anaving at a solution 
which would be generally accepted, it would be useless at the present 

.juncture for the Committee to commence work.’ 

It was stated in Sikh circles that the Akali negotiations with tho 
Birdwood Committee had been pi-actically dropped, mainly on tho question 
of tho release of Akali prisoners. While the Akalis demanded the release 
of all tho Akali prisoners immediately after the preliminary settlement 

and before the Birdwood Committee started any inijuiry, tho Govern¬ 

ment of India were in f.avonr of reviewing all such cases after tho 
final settlement wa.s reached, with a view to release as many as possible. 

Further Persecutions. 

Itavly in April judgment was delivered in tlie famous Sikh Leaders’ 
ease which arose from the arrest of 62 S. G. P. C. members who wore 
holding a oommittoo meeting at tho Akal Takht on 7th January last. 
Tho charge against them was that they wei'c holding a prohibited 
meeting as the S. G. P. C. was on 12th Getobor last declared by tho 
Govt, to be an unlawful assembly. An account of this meetiiig as 

given by S. G. P. C. communi<iuo i.s qiiotcd below. The oornmuniquo 
says: 

' To-day ("tli Jam.avy) at, 1 It .M, the, aession of the Gcnoral Meeting of the S. G. P, 0. 
btatted on bhe 2,mi ttory of .^ri Akal Takht Hahib. .Vn hour iisd ecarcoty elapeea 
when news reaeliod the (Jjmiu.ttce that tne guiioe tvi-re preparing at their Head- 

quarters at Kutvali in tne City to mavoh to Sri Akal Takht Sahib to arreat 

indiscriminately all who would be present in the I'.munittee. As the terms of 
reference of the geneial oomoiittee wen; of an important nature, it was decidi-d not 
to talk about tin; eeining of the police and to vigorously proceed in executing the 
business before them. The Committee bad not yet liiiishcd one quarter of their 

work when the p.itice wen reported to have reached tho Akal Takht, As is customary 

from the times if the Gurus, no one with uniform on can enter the Akal Takht 
and no one who is oot regularly baptised is allowed to place a step on the plat¬ 
form of the throne or to ascend the stairs. Tiie police and the Military who were 
headed by tho Superintendent of I’olice and two other british OfficeiM were advised 
by some gontlemiin present that they should not attcuipt to enter the Akal Takht, 
'J'he Superintendent oi Police however paid no heed to this advise aud ordered his 
force (I’olice and Military) to break through the entranoe by force. On this 
order being given by the Superintendent the .-Uvalis, who in the meanwhile had gather¬ 
ed there in sufficient numbers, formed into a solid wall and occupied the entrance 
to the Sri Akal Takht Sahib. The Superintendent aud hia party tried their level 
best to break Ibrough the .Vkalis but were pushed backward by the Akalie. On the 
police trying agiuu and again to ascend the Akal Taklit Sahib, they were told that 
so long as there w.as one Sikh child alive in Amrittav at the moment, no unbaptbed 
person could be permitted to violate this custom. It will be interesting to know 
that when the Akalis were busy with the police at llie intrance if the Sii Akal 
Takht, the iJoinriiittee remained busily engaggd m trcnsacliug ihs agenda before them. 
Tho police were thus in an unsettled state ol mind and die not ku'iw what to no. 
S. .Jiidh Singh, M, A., appeared on the scone and explained to the Superintendent 
of Police that it was impossible for them to enter Bri Akal Takht and that as the 
members of the S. G, P. C. wculd not at all shiink from arrtst it was beat that 
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the anthorltiea submit the list of the uaniea of the members they wish to anest 
which he wuulJ present to the Committee assembling for surrendering the persons, 
i( piesent, to the police. The authorities seeing no other alternative possible, yielded 
to baud over the list to H. Jodh Singh. Just when this lalk was going on between 
B. Jodh Singh and the authorities, the latter were told by the Secretary of the local 
Qordwara Committee to clear out of the premises of Darbar Sahib as they were in 
uniioiii . The Supdt. and his jiarty agreed and took their stand in front of Gnrd- 
wara Thara Salob with their back towards the Qurdwara, It has been mentioned 
above that the authorities gave up the list of persons they wished to arrest. This 
list was read out before the committee and those wanted by the police came down from the 
upper story to be arrested- The authorities m the meanwhile had left Thara Sahib and 
watched ohe Clock T .wir to await the coming of the members they wanted to take 
bold. It was about 6 o' clock when the members finishing their work calmly came down 
from Sri Akal lakht Sahib, and standing before it implored the help of the Great 
Sat Guru for whose cause they were going to jail,” 

Tbo following resolutioiiis were pikssed by the Gorieral Committee of 
the S. G. P. C. hold on 7th Jaimaiy, 1924, 

Whereas the 8, G. P. C. is the supreme religious assembly composed of repre¬ 
sentatives elected by the whole Sikh Community in consonance with the injunc¬ 
tion of the Sikh Pantb, whereas the said committee being invested with all the 
executive powers to protect and advance the cause of the Sikh faith has been 
peacefully carrying on religious reforms, whereas the Sb. Akali Dal has been rendering 
voluntary services to the said committee to save the honour of their religion, this 
assembly most emphatically condemns the arbitrary and high-banded measure “the 
declaration of the said two bodies as unlawful association” and deprecate this auto¬ 
cratic action of the Government as a reckless intefference with the nnviolable re¬ 
ligious lights of the Indian citizens in utter violation of the proclamation of 1851, 
and repudiate this direct challenge to the whole nation to the exercise of the uni¬ 
versal civil right of the foriiiatioa of assooiations. 

2. This committee appreciates with great satisfaction the noble sacrifices rendered 
by the members of the S, G. P. C. and of Sh. Akali Dal, who have suffered arrests, 
imprisonments and deaths, and congtatnlates them for their sterling services to the 
i’autb, 

3. Whereas the Bureaucracy has by stoppiug the Akhand Path inflicted the 
greatest insult and irreparable injuries on the Sikh Pantb and perpetrated ruthless 
religious crimes, whereas the Sikh panth has resolved to restart and complete 101 
Abband Paths to atone for the sacrilege done to their Guru, whereas the Jatha daily 
reaching at Jaiton to fulfil the holy mission are being most brutally treated by the 
callous and wantonly Insolent officials at Nabha at the instance of the responsible 
Government officials, this Committee fading to tolerate any longer to continued 
deprecations of their religious rights empowers the Executive Committee to take all 
possible steps to effectively deal with the situation and save the honour of the 
Bikh religion. 

Fifty-seven accused, the leading lights of the 8, G. P. C., wore then 
convicted and sentenced to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment with a fine of 
Us. 600 each. Fresh persecution of the Akalis went on unabated. Of 
further arrests of Gurudwara loaders, Messrs Ratanshing and Gurdial 
Singh, President and Secretary of the laidhiana Committee, and S. Kan.jit 
Singh, Manager of Bhai Pheru, were arrested in the latter part of April. 

On May, 3id a charge under Section 124-A I.P.C. (Sedition) was 
framed against Swami Onkaraiiand, a Bengali Sanyasi, for having written 
and published a pamphlet entitled ‘The Akali Struggle and our duty,’ 
and for having made a speech in Jallianwala Bagli about the firing at 
daito. The accused while pleading not guilty to the charge said that it 
uas incompatible with the facts and he declined to substantiate them a,s 
be bad no faith in the jiistiec of the Courts where the .judiciary was 
SI bservioiit to the executive, which sat for administering justioe against 
I'eisens who bad been ii,Lbtl.v or wrongly in (he bad looks of the Govern- 
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merit. Ho rofuse>l to yrodufte rlefenee and was oventually soiitencod to 2 
year’s rigorous imiirisonmont. 

On the .same day was arrested the head Granthi Kartar Singh of 
the Golden temple, Amritsar, ou a charge of allogod intimidation to tho 
Police while in the act of arresting a Sikh preacher. Sirdars Mukhan 
.Singh, Tcchha Singh, Jathcdars, and 2 other prominent Akalis woi'O 
further arrested on May 7th. On May I7th. Sardir Mohindra Singh, 
Memhcr of the Punjab Legislative Council, was sontencnd to two and a half 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and tine of Ks. 1,600 for tho alleged offonoo of 
entertaining the Shahidi Akali .Jatha which passed through tho Ludhiana 
district. Even Sirdai' dodh Singh, M.L.C , was charged with giving false 
evidence in tho S. G, P. C. leaders’ ease and a pretext was found to 
remove him to jail. 

On May 14th began tho famous Jaito trial at Nahha in the couit, 
of Pai Siiheb Lala Amar Nath. 'The way in which tho judge oonduoted. 
the case, to comprre great things with small, may be compared to the 
O’Dvvyor—Nair case in England. There wore 22 accused including one 
woman, Kishen Kaur, alleged to ho the ring-leaders. Two of tho accused 
belonged to tho first Shahidi •fatha, being its head and .lathadar, and 
tho rest belonged to the ‘ Durli Jatha.’ Some of the Shahidi .Jatha men 
turned approvers. 'I'he trial wont on over a protraotod poriod and jiidgmont 
was delivered on .July 1st convicting all tho accused. 

In tho course of a lengthy judgment the judge referred to the 
histoi'.Y of the Akali movement which the march of tho Shahidi .Jatha 
was intended to furl her. The story about tho iiitorruption of Akhind 
Path was, ho said, invented and all sorts of lies were manufactured to suiiport 
it. Abuses were freely heaped on tho authorities of tho Nahha St,ate 
and .Sardar Gurdial Siugh, who was chioliy ro.spoiisible for what had occurred, 
wa.s made an objoot of special .attention, .and libellous stitomonts vvore 
made about him. 'J'he S.G.P.G. soon began to despatch daily to Gangsar 
Gurdwara, Jaito, a liand of 25 Sikhs to resume the so-called interrupted 
Akhand Path ami to carry out tho programme of nou-violent passive 
re.sistaiice. On tlioir arrival at the State boundai’y those bands were 
di.sti)ictly told that Akhand Path had long hoen duly concluded and 
they wore olfered permission to have another Akhand Path on condition that 
they would leave the place after its conclusion, hut, tho judge opined, 
tho Akhand Path was simply a hoax. It was really a big political issue 
that was- at stake and for a successful docison of that issue it was the 
stay of tho Akalis within tho State that really mattered. 'Phis state of 
things started in Septombor 192.3 and continued unaliatod oven to that day. 
About .Jamiiry, in addition to bands of 25, the S, G. P. C. announced their 
decision to despatch occasionally to Jaito now bands of .600 men for 
resum\)tion of tho interrupted Akhand Path. Tho first Shahidi -Jatha 
loft Amritsar on the 9th Itobriiary and reached .Jaito on tho 2Lst', tho 
anniversary day of Ihe Nankana tragedy. After i)assing through a number 
of villages the .Jatha roaohed .Jaito. A thousand people came along 
witJi it and the whole crowd assumed tlircatening dimension. Tlie Judge 
found that (hey were variously armed with Trkwas, Saf,i.i:i,ng,s, .swords, 
arrows, i|uart:.cr .staves, .sticks, (diav\is, Gandasas and Taml)as (largo branches 
of trees fre-ihly lopped off ,uid fashioned into libidgeons). About one and 
a half niilo from .)iiit(j the crowd stopped and the heed .J.ithadjir rf 
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Shahidi Jatha, the accused No. 1, Haiira Singh, addressing Druli Jatha 
men said: “ The time for your work has come.” Then the whole crowd 

moved forward on a wide front in a condition of intense excitement. 
The judge then gave a detailed account of the circumstances which 
compelled the Nabha authorities to open fire on the crowd, subsequent 
arrest of the Jatha and leaders of the crowd, and treatment of the dead 
and wounded. The judge then convicted all the 22 accused and sentenced 
them to various terms of rigorous imprisonment. 

The Shahidi .Jathas 

On May 21st the 5th Shahidi -Jatha which had loft Amritsar in the 
hegimiing of tho mouth entered the Nabha State boundary. The Adminis¬ 
trator with other officers was present to receive them near the Jaito outshirt. 
On being called upon to halt, tho Jatha stopped. The Administrator 
invited the Jathedar of the -Jetha to have a little talk with him ; but 
probalily from fear of being singled out no body came forward. The 
Admiiiistratoi' then asked if they accepted tho conditions laid down in 
tho notice which had already been served upon them ; but on their refusal 
the Jatha was declared arrc.stcd. The Administrator enquired if they 
wo\)ld -walk voluiitaiily to the special train in readiness for them or would 
elect to be transported on carts. They however wished to submit to the 
formality of arrest tho process of which would not be complete, they 
said, unless they were handcuffed. Knots of ropes were then slipped on 
their wrists one by one and the members of tho Jatha thereupon stood 
up ai;d walked down to the special train which carried them to 
Nabha. The Sixth Shahidi .Jatha left Amritsar on the 10th May 
and reached Jaito on Juno 20tli. The Administrator of Nabha asked 
the Jathadar that it could visit Gangsar on condition that it would return 
after finishing the Akhand path, but tho Jathadar declined to give 
any such undertaking. The whole Jatha was then put under arrest and 
deported to Amritsar again. A Seventh Jatha was organised and it 
started from Nankaiia Sahib in Shekhupura district, and after having 
visited tho Akal Takht and taken the usual vow of non-violence 
loft Amritsar 011 June 10th for Jaito. 

Tho action of the authorities in matters concerning the Sikh move¬ 
ment has always boon marked by incomprcbonsiblo inconsistencies. The 
S. G. P. C. was dccarcd not only illegal but all communications made 
Jiy it were put under b.aii and newspapers were warned not to pub¬ 
lish them. Yet the authorities themselves took notice of them and 
cariied on .a propaganda through tho press controverting the S. G. P. C. 
allegations of torture and iil-treatmeiit of tho Akalis. Tho reception of 
the iShdiidi JaG’as l-y local people wa.s pninished with imprisonment, 
yet the Lahore Miniieipality arranged for and gave an entertainment to 
the Shahidi Jatha of Lyallpiir which i^assed through Lahore on the 21st 
and 22nd April. The President of tho Municipality was attacked in, 
tho Anglo-Iiidiiin Pies.s for having harboured sedition, but his reply wa.s 
that the Jailias had not been prohibited, nor wore they unlawful, as 
othorwiso they would have l,)ecn arrested by the Government before 
their march. 

During tho whole mouth of June no further now dovclopments have 
taken place in the Sikh situation, and there is little more to recori. 



Moslem Activities. 

Ever since the set b.ick in the gicat Khilafat movemoiit of 1921-22, 
^tartly brought about by tbo Lausanne Treaty and laterly by the deposition cf 
the Khalifa bj the Angora Govt., a great internal iiuestion of the position 
of Moslems in Indian polity has come more and more to the fore. Like 

rlie Swarajists splitting away from the Congress, reinforced by many 
w ho sat on the fence during the N C-0 w’ave of 1921, a group of 
Moslem politiciiins broke away from the Khilafat organisation and realising 
the hopelessness of the position of the Khilafatists began to reorganise 
themselves into a strong party in the formation of which practical and 
secular considerations about the position of the commniiity weighed 

more than tie shadow of a “spiritual headship of kslam.” They 

wore joined by other Moslem leader who had so long kept away 
from active part'oipation in the Khilafat iiiovomont. These are the 

“ Leaguers ”, and they managed to resuscitate the old Muslim League 
which was dead all but in name for the previous three years when the 
Khilafat movomont was going strong. The old members wore collected 
and brought tiigether, and the 15th session of the Muslim League was 
held at Lahore on May 24. The pvoooedings are given on pages 657-(50. 

The Khilafatists 

The very revival of the Muslim League shows the waning of the 
Khilafatists. They have, however, boon able still to maintain their acti¬ 
vities, though iti a much .smaller scale, and have boon holding monthly 
mootings of their central coinmittec-.s. Their work in the oirlior part 
of this year las already been recorded in our previous issue. The 
kausaniie treat}- having cut short their work, the deposition of the Sultarr 
at Constautiuoplo formed their next ground of agitation. In March 
last they sent cables to Mustafa Kem.al and other Moslem Powers abroad. 
As a month elapsed and no reply came from Angora Mr. Shaukat Ali, 
President, Ceiitr.d Khilafat Committee, and the President of the Jamiat-ul- 
Llcnia, sent again the following cable to Mastafa Kemal Pasha on April 10th last. 

“ Your Highnesses Indian brethern still await a reply to their long 
cable of the 12th March seeking to ascertain what had precisely been 
done by the National Assoitddy with regard to the so-called abolition of 
the Khilafat and to convince the Turkish brothrou that the continuing 
of the Khilafat after its reform and re-establislimont oii a true democratic 
foundation, while not incompatible with the Republic, would bo a source 
of sti'oiigth to the Turkish Nation in its relations abroad. We again 
dissociate ourselves from any desire to iutervono in the National affiiirs 
of our Turkhsli brethren or to retain the Khilafat as the monopoly of 
any dynasty or individual. Rut wo would once more ask the great 
Turkish Nation not to belittle tlio importance and advantages of the 
continuation of its connection with the Khilafat, though hence-forvvard 
in a vefovnicd tfemocratie shape to suit modern exigencies, and in fact, 
revert to the practice of rightly-guided Khalifas. The National Assembly 
could not have failed to note the injury already done to the solidarity 
81 
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ar.d pi'estiige of Islam through tho diversion and dissipation of Muslim 
energies caused Ly the mischievous ambitions of undeserving claimants 
which we had foreseen when Turkey, tho fittest Islamic State to furnish 
the Khalifa of tho Muslim world, had apparently announced her unw'ilHng- 
noss to retain this responsibility any longer. Turkey alone can save 
tho Islamic world from all such evils, and vc trust she will yet do 
so. l’a.s.sports to visit Angora wore refused to us by the British Indian 
'Government, but wc are .still pressing for them, and hope to bo able 
to present the Indian views personally in fuller detail.” 

Bogarding this passports allair, the reader is refoi-red to our Y»revious 
issue, page 224. On April 21 the Government of India, in the course 
of their reply to Moulana Shaukat Ali to his lotter regarding the i.ssu6 of 
passport.s to tho Khilafat Delegation to Turkey, stated that they were 
unable to reconsider the decision conveyed in their letter of tho 14th 
March last. They were prepared to gi'ant passpoi'ts on I'oceipt of appli¬ 
cations in the presevibed form from tho members of the Delegation, 
provided that each member individually satisfied the conditions laid down, 
and that tho personnel of tho I)elog.atiou and their programme had been 
previously approved by tho Governments of the oonnti'ios to be visited, 
tjjitil the Governnioiit of India Tocoived the information and undertakings 
detailed in their foimov letter, they would bo unable to take any further 
steps in tho matter. 

The refusal of tho Govenunent of India to grant passports on the 
one hand, and of tho Angora (lovernment to reconsider their decision 
on the other, placed the Khilafatists in an mioomfortablc position. An 
important meeting of tho \Vo)'king Oommittee of tho Khilafat organisation 
was held at Bombay early in May to coueidai among other things 
the siUiation created by the Angora decision regarding the Khilafat and the 
future of tho Khilafat organization in India. Tho Mtorking Committee oon- 
.sidored it equally o-ssential that a delegation of Indian Musalmans should 
pnocced to Tvirkoy fo ooiifor with their Turki.sli brethron in order to 
remove such misiuidoi standings as may have interfered with a acttlcment 
of tho Kliilafat question whicli should bo eonai.steiit alike with tho 
exigencies of tho Tarki.S’h national situation and with tho Shariiit of 
Islam. M'hile recording its \)rotost against tho refusal of the Government; 
of India to issue passports to all the inernbers of the various Khilafat 
.Delegations for which jiassports wore asked, tho Committee decided fo 
piostpoMO for the present the sending of all other delegations and to 
select only the \)crsoniicl of the one delegation which wa.s to visit 
Turkey. This was selected out of tho personnel of tho several delega¬ 
tions .selected at Coconada for visiting various Muslim States by excluding 
those members against whom the Govenimont of India liad formulated 
grounds of exclusion and including some others against whom no .such 

bar existed. The list thus prrepared included Dr. Arisari, Hakim A.irnal 

Khan, Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Messrs. Sherwani and Fiekthall, 
Haji Abdullah Haioon and Chaudhari Khaliq-rrz zaman (secretary). A long 

statement on behalf of tho Working Gommitteo was issued by Maulana 

Sharrkat Ali which is i-oirroduccd in full below (see p, 653). 

Ihe uncertainty of the grant of irnssjrorts naturally turned the 
Khilafatists to seek other spheres of .activities than what h.apponed in 
Angora. The 'Working Committee had therefore to consider to what other 
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woi'k tho attention and aotivities of the Kh'Iafat organisations in India 
should 1)0 directed while efforts are heiiig made in tho manner indicated 
above to arrive at a settlement of the Khilafat (lucstion in consulatiori 
with the Turks. Nothing was done in this meeting in this dircetioii 
but it was dcciiled to hold a special meeting of tho Central Khilafat 
Oommittoo (which coi responds to tlio All-Iiidia Congress Committee) in June. 

Accordingly the Central Khilafat Committoe nior. at Delhi on June 24th 
and 25th. Theie was a large attendance of momhors from all province.s 
and visitors specially invited to take part in tho dtscnssioii. The agenda 
was a crowded one but they finished it within two days. 

On the que-ition of tho j’ofiisal of Oovernmont to grant passports 
to tho momhors originally elected to tho Khilafat Delegation, tho Com¬ 
mittee approved of tho resolutions of its Working Committee of May. The 
Cornmittoo then discus.sed the question of instruction.s to bo given to tho 
nowly consticutefl Khilafat Dclogation to Turkoy at groat, longtli, and 
finally adopted and gave definite iiistriictions to tlio dclogation. Tho 
Delegation Committeo ompowered its I’residont to corrc.spond with prominent 
Muslim Icadei's in various Muslim countries on tho sulijoct of tho World 
Muslim Conference, its venue, motlwd of eloeting delegates and tlioir pi'O- 
\)Oi'tiou to populiJiou. and to place thoii' replies l.ioforo tho Committee for 
con.sidoration. 

.Sooio-Politieo-Kcoiiornio Beorgauis.ation. 

The rosoluticiii that took most time and attention of the Committoe 
was the one about poliiieal, social, religious, and oeonomic reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Muislims of India. Momher.s from all parts of India spoke 
at great length on the subject and discussed every aspect of tlie (|uostion 
after which it wa.s ilecidcd that tho Central Khilafat Committee sliould 
undertake the entire reorganisation of Mussalmaim of India in all tho 
above respcctis and for that purpo.so secure tlie servico.s of whole-time 
workers, raise Muslim Yolunteor.s Corps in cvoiy city, organise ‘-lumina’ 
and other congregational yn-ayers, open yiriinary and night schools anil 
technical and (’oiinnoi cial collegos. suyjorvi.so “ ’Waqfa,” collect s idqa and 
zihat, and spend tho proceeds of .such collection,? on fit and proper 
objects, provide tor training and education of Muslim oryihaics, help 
Muslim widows, and establish paiichayats t.o yiopularise Khaikhir amongst 
Mussalmaus, The Committeo was also of oyiinion that in order to 
improve tho economic condition of Mussalman.?, it was necessary to 
establish Muslim co-operative credit societies and a Muslim bank. It 
was resolved to (on,sult oxyicrts of the Muslim law to find out if the 
.Shariat permitted th.i establishment of such societies or hanks and to 
take moa.surcs for tho ostaWishmont of both in case it was permitted. 
The Committee also ilecided to raise a fund for tho sibovo programme 
tho carrying out of wliich was entrusted to its Working Committoe. 

The Committee also discussed and yiasscd several resolutions including 
one authorising the Committee to correspond with Jamiat-ul-Ulcma, Mu,slim 
League and such other Muslim Associations as the Working Committee- 
may choose On tho suifiect of reorganization of the Muslim community. 

Another resolution declared that tho IShoriJ Hussein was unfit for tho 
office of the Khalifa, and while leaving the question of tho Khilafat to tha 
proyiosed World Muslim Conference, considered it advisable in the 
interests of the Kliilafat that Sheriff Hussein should voluntarily withdraw 
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liis claims to that office. The Chainiian was authorised to issue a statement 
stating that tho Central Khilafat Committee was determined to maintain the 
Jamia Milia Ishiraia, Aligarh, as a peTmaiiont University and further to 
improve and enlarge it. Condolence resohiiions were passed on the death of 
Syed Muhammad Ilvissein of Huhli and Syed Kamalnddin Ahmad Jafri 
of Allahabad, two prominent Khilafat workers. 

To carry out tho Delhi resolutions on the reorganisation of the whole 
socio-politico-economic life of tho Mussalmans of India another important 
meeting of tho Khilafat Working Committee was announced for the 19th 
and 20th July. An account of this and other activities of the Khilafatists 
will be given in our next issue. 

The Hindu-Moslem Quarrel 

Like the religious feuds Ictweon Catholics and Ih'otestants in Ireland, 
British India too i.s the field of con.stantly recurring riots between Hindus 
and Muasalmans. Tho existence of this state of things is at once a strong 
argument and condemnation for the pcipetuation of tho foreign bureaucracy as 
it is for the uriattainment of Swaraj, and is the basis of failure of all 
nationalistic rr.ovemeiits in the countiy. A perfect Hindu-Moslem unity 
was attained duiing tho N-C-Odays of 192], hut since then tho artificial 
character of that unity has been exposed ))y numerous Hindu-Moslem 
riots that have luokcn out all over the country. Behind these riots lie 
the stupid and scunilous writings of some of the .snaller pioviixial 
I ape,IS whoso politicnl vision docs i ot extol d farther tl an the securing 
of their own comn.unal or paity interests. While it is true that the 
masses in India have no mild of their own save as it is derived from 
the educated lidian agila'ors who form tho main iristigutors of all com- 
inurial crimes, it is tho latter who belie their education ar.d arc 
constantly being trajiiied arc! tripped by people who can flourish only 
on the continuarico of such communal strifes. Tho Bengal Hindu-Moslenr 
Tact formed early in tho year was scught to le assailed by these 
avow ed er.emie.s of Balia, ar.d the Ali Brotlier.s’ activities at Delhi ar d 
the rui jah have met a similar fate. In Bengal, however, the strong 
personality of Mr. C, B. Das elTectually steed against the iiitrigues 
of the Atiglo li dian & Fuiopoan newspaper s who exerted themselves 
to rouse Moslem feeling to a freiii',y agairist the Hit.dns, and riots 
consequently havir r.ot occuned, but elsewhere in Ncrthein It.dia the 
sponsers of Hindu-Moslem unity have utterly failed to stern the tide 
of Hitrdu-Moslom strife. 

The main 1 one of contention between the two communities is re- 
pr’osentation on the Couticils and local bodies, and their religious differences 
are exploited to give a violent form to their grievances. The question 
of Swaraj in Ir dia has brought suspicions in the minds of men whether 
it would be a Hindu or a Moslem Raj. Power and pelf are tho two 
main factors which have hiokcti np the Congress-Khilafat organisation 
of 1921 into so many warring sections and till there is a settlement 
on these points, ther e scorns lo be no solution of the matter. Mahatma 
(hurdhi issued a long analysis of the causes of tho tr ouble on 29th. May 
la.-t, iiiid it still r emains a classic study cut tho subject. This is reproduced 
in the following pages. 

Tho Mahatma writes : — 
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Many lettcis have l«en received by me, some from well-known friends, telling me 
that I was responsible even for the alleged Moplah atrocities, in fact for all the riots in 
whicli Hindus liave or are said to have suffered since the Khilafat agitation. The 
argument is somewhat this : “ Von asked the Hindus to make common cause with the 

Mussalmans in the Khilafat question. Your being identified with it gave it an 
importance it would never have otherwise receivoil. It unified and awakened the 
Mussaimans. It gave a prestige to the Maulvis which they never had before. 
And now that the Kliilafat question is over, the awakened Mussaimans have 
proclaimed a kind of Jeliad against us Hindus". I have given the purport of the 
charge in readahle language. Some letters contain unprintable abuse. 

So much for tlie Hindu part of the indictment against me. 

A Mussalman friend says : 

“ The Moslem community being a very simple and religious community was 
led to believe ttiat the Khilafat was in danger and that it could be saved by the 
united voice of Hindus and MaUomedans ; tliose innocent people believing your very 
eloiiuent words showed great enthusiasm with the result that they were the lirst 
to boycott schools, law-courts, (louneds, etc, I'he most famous institution of Aligarh, 
wtiich Sir t>yed liad built by the labour of his life time and which was justly tlie 
first institution of its kind, was utterly spoilt. I sliall be very much obliged if 
you will kindly point out that the Hindu community had a similar institution and 
it met with tlie same fate, I know of scores of boys who could have taken the 
University degree witli creilit to themselves and the community to which they belonged, 
but they were induced to leave on religious grounds witli tlie result tliat they were 
utterly ruined. On the contrary very few Hindu boys left and those wJio did so for tlie time 
being instantly joined, as soon as tliey found that the movemout was tottering to pieces 
iiimilar was the case witli lawyers. In those days you bvouglit about a sort of unity 
between the two communitii'S and advertised it far and near tliat it was a solid one. The- 
simple-minded Mahomedans again believed it witli the result that they were brutally 
treated at Ajmere, Lucknow, Meerut, Agra, Saharanpur, T.ahore and otlict places. Mr. 
Mahomed Aii, wlio was a born journalist of a very high type and whose wonderful paper 
“ The Comrade " was doing sucli solid work for the Muslim community, was w'on over to 
your aide, and lie is now a loss to the community. Vour Hindu leaders in the guise of 
ShuddhiMd Sansfathan Mc trying to weaken the Muslim community. Your short-sighted 
decision to prevent people from entering the Councils lias acted most unfairly oa this 
community as the majority of able men refrained from entering tlie Councils because of 
the so-called /alwa. Under tlie cii-cumstances, do you not honestly think that you are 
ilo tig a great liarm to this community by keeping the Maliomedans, a lew of them of course, 
still in your camp." 

I have not given the whole of the letter. But tlie extract represents tlic gist of the 
Muslim indictment against me. 

Not Guilty. 

I 'must pic.ad not guilty to both the cliargcs, and add that I am totally unrepentant. 
Ha<i I been a prophet and foreseen all that lias happened, I •should have still thrown 
myself into tlio IChilafat agitation. In spite of the present strained relations between 
tbe two communities, both have gained. The awakening among the masses was a 
necessary part of the training. It is itself a tremendous gain, I would do nothing 
to put the people to sleep again. Our wisdom consists now in directing the awaken¬ 
ing in the proper cliannel. What we see before us is sad but not disheartening, if we 
have faitti in ourselves, Tire storm is but the forerunner of the coming calm that 
comes from a consciousness of strengtii, not from the stupor of exhaustion atid dis¬ 
appointment. Tlie public will not expect me to give judgment upon the riots in the. 
lilfferent places. I have no desire for giving judgments. And even if I had, I have not 
tiic facts before me. 

Moplahs, Multan, etc 

I will say a word as to the causes. 

The Malabar happenings undoubtedly disquieted the Hindu mind. What the truth 
is, no one knows. Il'iie Hindus say that the Moplah atrocities were indcBcribable. Dr. 
Mahmud tells me that these liave been grossly exaggerated, that (lie Moplahs too had 
a grievance against the H indus, and that he could find no oases of forcible conversions. 
The one case that was reported to him was at least • non-proven.’ In his findings. 
Dr. Mahmud says, he is supported by Hindu testimony. I merely mention the two 
versions to ask tlie public to conclude with me that it is impossible to arrive at the exact 
truth, and that it is unnecessary for the purpose of regulating our future conduct. 

81 (a) 
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In Multan, Saharanpur, Agra, Ajmere etc. it is agreed that the Hindus suffered 
most. In I’a'.wal it is stated that the Hindus have prevented Mussalmans from turning a 
kachcha mosque into a pukka one. They are said to have pu led down part of the 
pukka wall, driven the Muslims out of the village, and stated that the Muslims could not 
Jive in the village unless they promised not to build any mosque and say <3£an. This 
ittate of things is said to have continued for over a year. The driven Mussalmans are 
said to be living in temporary huts near Bohtak. 

In Byade in Dharwar district, my informant tells me, on Muslims objecting to 
music being played before their mosque, the Hindus desecrated the mosque, beat the 
Mussalmans, and then got them protecuted. 

Here again 1 cite these two instances, not as proved facte, but to show that the 
Mussalmans too claim to have much to complain of against Himlus. 

And it can certainly be fairly added that where they were manifestly weak and 
Hindus strong as in Katarpur and An-ah years ago, they were mercilessly treated by their 
Hindu neighbours. The fact is that when b ood boils, prejudice reigns supreme ; man, 
whether he labels himself Hindu, Mussalman, Cliristian^or what not, becomes a beast and 
acts as such, 

' The seat of ihe trouble however is in the Punjab. The Mussalmans complain that 
the Hindus have raised a storm of protest on Mr. Fazli Hussain tiying very timidly 
to give a fair proportion of Gloveniment employment to Mussalmans. / The letter fiom 
which I have already quoted complains bitterly that wherever a Hiiidu has been the 
head of a department, he lias carefully excluded Mussalmans from Government posts. 

The causes for the tension are thus more than merely religious. The charges 1 have 
quoted arc individual. But the mass mind is a reUcctioii of individual opinion. 

The immediate cause is the most dangerous. The thinking portion seems to be 
tired of non-vio.eiioe. It has not as yet uuilcrstoixl my suspension of Satyagrah after 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam tragedies, then after Bombay rowdyism, and lastly after tlic 
Ohauri-Chaura outrage. The last was toe last straw. The thinking men imagined that 
all hope of Satyagrah, and therefore of Bwaiaj too in the near future, was at an end. 
Their faith in non-vioknoe was skin-deep. Two years ago a Mussalman friend said to 
me in all sincerity, “I do not believe your non-violence. At least 1 would not have niy 
Mussalman to learn it. Violence is the law of life. 1 wou'd not tiavo Swaraj by 
non-violence as you define the latter. 1 must liatc my enemy.” This friend is an honest 
man. I entertain a great regard for him. Much the same has been reported of another 
very great Mussalman friend of mine. The report may bo untrue, but the reporter himself 
is not an untrue man. 

Nor is this repugnance to non-violeuce coUlined to Mussalmatis. Hindu friends have 
said, the same things, if possible with greater vehemence. My claim to Hinduism lias 
been rejected by some, because I believe and advocate non-violence in its extreme 
form. They say that I am a Christian in ilisguise. 1 have been even seriously told 
that I am distorting the nreaning of the Cita, when I ascribe to that great poem 
the teaching of unaclultevated nou-vio’eucc. Some of my Hindu friends tell me that, 
killing is a duty enjoined by tlie, Gita under certain circumstances. A very learned 

Sbastri only the other day scornfully rejc cted my interpretation of the Gita and said that 

there was no warrant for the opinion he d by some commentators that the Cita 
represented the external duel between forces of evil and good, and inculcated the duty of 
eradicating evil withiir us without hesitation, without tenderness. I state these opinions 
against non-violence in detail, because it is necessary to understand them, if we would 
understand the solution I liave to offer. 

What I see around me to-day is therefore a reaction against the spread of non¬ 
violence. I feel the wave of violence coming. The Hindu-Mnslim tension is an acute 

phase of this tiredness. 

I must be rlismissed out of consideration. My religion is a matter solely betwe u 
my Maker an<l myself. If I am a Hindu I cannot cease to be one even though I may Ije 
disowned by the whole of the Hindu population. I do however suggest that, 11011 - 
violenoe is the end of all religions. 

But I have never pi'esented to India that extreme form of non-violence, if only 
because 1 do not regard myself tit enough to re-deliver that ancient message. Though my 
intellect has fully understood and grasper! it, it has not as yet become part of 
my whole being. My strength lies in my asking jreople to do nothing that I have 
not tried repeatedly in my own life. I am then asking my countrymen to-day to 
adopt non-violence as their final creed, only for the purpose of regulating the 
relations between the different races, and for the purpose of attaining Swaraj. 
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Hindus and Mussalmans, (Jlmstians, Sikhs and Pai-sis must not settle their differences 
hy resort to violence, and the means for the attainment of Swaraj must be non¬ 
violent. This I ventnre to place before India, not as a weapon of the weak, but' 
of the strong. Hindus and MussaUnans prate about no compulsion in religion. 
What is it but compu.sion, if Hindus will kill a Mussalman for saving a cow } 
It is like wanting lo convert a Mussalman to Hinduism by force. And similar y 
what is it but compulsion, if Mussalmana seek to prevent by force Hindus from 
playing music before mosques ? Viriue lies in being absorbed in one's prayer in 
the presence of din and noise. We shall both be voted irreligious savages by 
posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel one another to respect 
our religious wishes. Again, a nation of three hundred million people should be 
ashamed to liave resort to force to bring to book one hundrcil thousand English¬ 
men. To convert them, or, if you will, even to drive them out of thj country, 
we need not force of arms but force of will. If we have not the latter we 
shall never get the former. If we develop the force of will, we shall find that 
we do not iiecxl the foi'ce of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence therefore, for the purposes mentioned by me, is the 
most natural and the most necessary condition of our national existence. It will 
teach us to husband our corporate physical strength for a better purpose, instead, 
of dissipating it as now in a useless fratricidal strife in which each party is 
exhausted after the effort. And every armed rebellion must be an insane act unless 
it is backed by the nation. But almost any item of non-co-operation fully backed 
by the nation can achieve the aim without sUoilding a single drop of blood. 

I do not say ‘i»schew violence in your dealing with robbers or thieves or with 
nations that may inYad(.' Imlia.’ But in order that we are better able to do, so, 
we must learn to restrain ourselves. It is a sign not of strength but of weakness 
1,0 take up the pistol on the slightest pretext. Mutual fisticuffs are a training not 
in violence but in emasculation. My method of non-violence can never lead to loss, 
of strength, but it alone will make it possible, if the nation wills it, to offer 
disciplined and concerted violence in time of danger. 

If those who believe that we were becoming supine and inert because of tlie 
training in non-violence will but vertect a little, they will discover that we have 
never been non-violent in the only sense in wliicli tlie word must be understood. 
Whilst we have refrained from causing actual piiysical hurt, we have harboured 
violence in our breast. If we liail honestly regulated our thought and spnecU in 
the strictest harmony without outward act, wc would never liave experienced the 
fatigue wo are doing. Had we been true to Ourselves we would have by this time 
evolved matchless strength of purpose and will. 

I have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of non-violence, bioauss I am 
sure that if we can but revert to our faith, if wc ever liad any, in non-violence 
limited only to the two purposes above referred to, the present tension between the 
two communities will largely subside. For, in my opinion, .an attitude of non-violence 
in our mutual relations is an indisijensablc comlition prior lo a discussion of the 
remedies for the removal of the tension. It must be common cause between the two 
communities that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, but that all 
lioints in disputes, wherever and whenever they arise, shall be decided by reference 
either to private arbitration or to the law courts if they wisli. This is the whole 
meaning of non-violence, so far as communal matters are oouojrned. To put it 
another way, ]ust as we do not break one another’s heads in respect of civil matters, 
so may wc do even in respect of religious matters. This is the only pact that is 
immediately necessaiy between the parties and I am sure that everything else will follow. 

The Bully and the Coward. 

Unless this elementary condition is recognised, wc have no atmosphere for 
considering the ways and means of removing raisnnderslanding and arriving at an 
honourable, lasting settlement. But, asumiug that the acceptance of the elementary 
condition will be common cause between the trvo communities, let us cousiiler the 
constant disturbing’factors. There is no doubt in my mind that in the majority of 
quarrels the Hindus come, out second best. My own experience but confirms the opinion 
that the Mussalman as a rule is a bully, and the Hindu as a rule is a coward. I have 
noticed this in railway trains, on public roads, and in the quarrels which I bad the 
privilege of settling. Need tlie Hindu blame the Mussalman for his cowardice? Where 
there are cowards, there will always he bullies. They say that in Saharanpur the 
Mussalmana looted houses, broke open safes atul in one case a Hindu woman’s modesty 
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was outraged. WhoBe fault was this? Mussalnians can offer no defence for the 

fxecrable conduct, it is true. But 1 as a Hindu am more ashamed of Hindu cowardice 
than I am angry at the Mussulman bullying. Why did not the owners of the houses 
looted die in the attempt to defend their possessions ? Where were the relatives of the 
outraged sister at the time of the outrage? Have they no account to render of 

themseWte ? My non-violence does not admit running away from danger and leaving 
dear ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, I can only prefer violence 
to cowardice. 1 can no more preach non-violence to a coward than I can tempt a 
blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the summit of bravery. And in 
rny own experience 1 have had no difficulty in demonstrating to men trained in 
the school of violence the superiority of non-violence. As a coward, which I 
was for years, I harboured violence. I began to shed corvardice. Those Hindus 

who ran away from the post of duty when it was attended with danger did so not 
because they were non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but because they 
were unwilling to die or even suffer any injury. A rabbit that runs away from the 
bull ten'ier is not particularly iion-violeut. The poor thing trembles at the sight of 

the terrier and runs for very life. Those Himlus who ran away to save their lives 
would have been truly non-violeut and would have coveretl themselves with glory 
aud added lustre to their faith and won the friendship of their Muaalman assailants, 
if they had stood bare breast with smiles on their lips and died at their post. 
They would have done less welt though still well, if they hail stood at their post and 
leturned blow for blow. If the Hindus wish to convert the Mussalman bully into a 
respecting friend, they have to learn to die in the face of the heaviest odds. 

The way, how'ever, does not lie through Akhadas, not that I mind them. On the 
contrary 1 want them for physical culture. Then they should be for all. But if 
they are meant as a preparation for self-defence in the Hiadu-Mnssalman conflicts, 
they ai'c foredoomed to failure. Musalmanscan play the same game, anil such preparations, 
secret or open, do but cause suspicion aud irritation. They can jirovide no present 
remedy. It is for the thoughtful few to make fiuarrels impossible by making arbitration 
popular and obligatoiy. 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture but the braving of dangers, 
ISO long as the parents of the middle class Hindus, themselves timid, continue to transmit, 
their timidity by keeping their grown-up children in cotton-wool, so long will 
there be the desire to shun danger and run no risks. They will have to dare to 
leave their children alone, aud to let them run rislts and even at times get killed in so doing. 
The puniest individual may have a stout heart. The most inuscnlar Zulus cower before 
English lads. Each village has to find out its stout hearts. 

The Ooondas. 

It is a mistake to blame the goondas. They never do mischief unless we 

create an atmosphere for them. 1 was the eye-witness to what happened in Bombay 
on the riince’s day in 11)21. We sowetl the seed and the goondas reaped the 

harvest. Our men were at their back. I have no hesitation in holding the respect¬ 
able Mussalraans (not all in any single case) responsible for the misdeed in Multan, 

riaharanpur and elsewheie, as I have none in liolding respectable Hindus responsi¬ 
ble for the misdeeds in Kataipur and Arrali. If it is true that at Palwal we 
liave prevented the erection of a pukka mosque in the p'ace of a kachcha one, it 
is only tho^rcspcctablc Hindus who must be held accountable. We must resolutely 
discountenance the practice of absolving the respectable class from blame. 

Therefore, I hold that Hindus will commit a grave blunder, if they organise 
Hindu goondas for defence. Erora the frying pan they will jump into Are. The 
Bania and the Brahmin must learn to defend himself even violently if not non- 
vio.'ently, or surrender his women-folk and possessions to the goondas. They are a 
class apart, whether they are labelled Mussalmans or Hindus. It was said with 
gusto that protected by untouchables (for they feared not death) a Hindu pro¬ 
cession (playing triumphant music) quite recently passed a mosque unhurt t 

It is a very mundane use to make of a sacred cause. Such, exploitation of out 
untouchable brothers can neither serve Hinduism in general nor the suppressed classes 
in particular. A few processions so doubtfully protected may pass a few mosques safely. 
But it can only aggravate the growing tension, and degrade Hinduism. The middle 
f'ass pctple must be prepared for a beating, if they wish to play music in the teeth of 
opposition, or they must befriend Mussalman, In a self-respecting manner. 

The Hindus have to do penance for the past and still continuing disabilities imposed , 
by them upon the supprefsed bi others. There can be no question therefore of expecting 
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any return from tItem for a (Icbi, we. owe them. If we use them to corer our cow’arU^or, 
we shall raise in ttiem fa so lioiies we sha I never br ab.e to tu.iii, and if tlie rctribu- 
tiojt cmjies, it will bo a just punishmmt for our inhuinin treatmiiit of them. If 1 
halve any iutluenco with Hindus, I won rl beKouch them not to use tliem as a shield 
ayhinec, anticiviateil MusBalman atiaeh. 

[Here Mr. Gandhi names Pt. Malaviya and Lola La[pat Rai and others as being 
suspects in the eyes of many Moslems, and then mentions Shradnnmd and Moul, Bari,} 

bwami Shradhanind .t the Aryii Saraaj. 

His sjiet'ciios 1 know are often irritating. But even he wants Hindu-Musliin unity- 
Infoitunate y Ite lielieves in tlie psvssibilily of bringing every Muslinr into the Aryan 
fold just as perhaps most Mussalmairs think that evei-y non-Muslim will some day 
become a convert t-i Islam. Shradtlhanadji is intrepid and brave. Single-handed he 
turned a wilderness mto it inagniticent boanling college on the banks of the sacred 
GnngeB. He luas faith in himself and his mission. Bat he is hasty and easi’y ruffled. 
He inherits the traditions of the Arya Samaj. 1 have profound respect for Dayanand 
Saraawati. I tliink that he has rciider.al great service to Hinrluism. But he 
made his Hinduism nariow. I have read “ Satyarlh I’nilmsh ”, the Arya Samaj 
Bible. I have not read a more disappointing liouk from a reformer so great. He 
has claimed to .stand for truth and nothing less. But he has unconsciously rais- 
represtmtctl Jainism. Islam, Cliristiauity aiul Hinduism itself. One having even a 

cursoiy aceiuaintaueo wilh these faiths could easily discover the errors into which the 
great rcfoiiner was hetrayed. He lias tried to make narrow one of the most tolerant, 
and liberal of the faitlis on the face of the earth. And an iconoclast though he was, 
he has succeeded in enthroning idolatory iti tite subtlest foi'in. For lie has idolisisi the 
letter of the Vedas an<l tried to prove the existence in the Vedas of everything known 
lo science. The Arya famaj flourishes in my Immhle opiuiou not because of the 

inherent merit of tiu teachings of 8atyavtU I’rakash but because of the grand anti 
lofty character of tlie founder. Whenevei you lind Arya-Samajist, there is life and 
energy. But having the nai iovv outlook and .a pugnacious habit they eitner quarrel with 
people of otlier denominations or failing them, witli one anotlier. Shraddhanaudjl 
has a fair share of that spirit. But, in spite of ail those drawbacks, Ido not regard 
liim as past praying foi-. It is possible that tliis sketcii of the Arya Samaj and the 
Swaraiji will anger tliem. Heedless to s.ay, I mean no otfence. I love tlie Samajists 
for I have raan.v co-workers from among tliem. It is my lovo that has spoken. 

Bari Saheli A the Ali Brotlters. 

I Itave been warned against Mussalmans just as mu-li as I liave been warned against 
Hindus, l.ct me take oniy tliree names. Mau'ana Abtiui Bari rtalielj has been represented to 
me as an anti-Hindu fanatic. I have been shown souw writings of his whicli Ido not 

understand. I liave not oven worried liim about them. For, lie is a simpc child 

of God.. I have discovered no gui e in iiim. Ho often speaks without thinking and 
often embarrnses liis best friends. But lie is as <iulck to apo ogise as he is ready to 
say things offensive. He means all he says for tlie time b-ing. He is as sincu-e in 
his anger as he is in his apology. He once iiareti up at Maulaua Mahomed Ali with¬ 
out just cause. I was thru his guest. He iliotiglit lie liad said something offensive to 
me also. Maulaua Mahomed Aii and ( were just Htcn leaving his place to entrain for 
Cawnporc. After our departure, lie felt lie had wionged us. Ho liad certainiy 
wronged Maulaua Mahomed Ali, not me. But lie sent a deputation to us at Cawn- 
pere asking us to forgive him. He rose in my estimation by tliis act. 1 admit 
however that, tiie Manlana Saheh can lieeoiiie a dangerous friend. But luy point 
is tliat he is a friend. Ho does not say one thing and moan another. Tiiere arc 
no mental reservations with him. 1 would trust sueh a friend with uiy life lijcanse 
I know llial he will never stab me in tlie dark. 

A similar warning has been given to me about tiie Ali Brothers. Maulaua 
bhaukat Ali is one of the Iwavest of men caitab'e of immense sacritioB and equally 
capable of loving the meanest of Uo.l’s creatures. Ho is passionately fond of fslam 
but he is no hater of other re.igion,s. MaUomoil Ali is this brother’s alter ego. I 
have not seen such implicit faithfuiness to an elder lirother as in Manlana Mahomed 
Ali. He lias reasoned out for himself tiiat there is no salvation for India without 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Their pan-Islam ism is not anti-Hindu. Who shall quarrel with, 
their intense desire to see Islam united against attack from without and purified 
from within f One passage in Maulaua Mahomed Alt’s Oocauada address was pointed 
lo me as iiigldy objectionable, 1 drew his attentiou to it. He iiniuodiately 
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acknow.'edgid that it is aii erroi’. Friends liavc to d in-^ there is something to object, 
to even in Manana .Sliaukat All’s address to the Khi.afat tionference. I )iave the 

address by me but 1 have not had time to study it. J know that if there i» 

anything offensive in it, he is the man the readiest to make amends. The hvotheiK 
ate not fauitless. Being full of faults myself, I have not hesitated to seek anti 
oherish their friendship. If they have gome faults, they have many virtues. And 1 
love them in spite of their faults. Just as I cannot forsake the Hindu friends I 
have mentioned above and effectively work among Hindus for Hintlu-Muslim unity, 
neither can I work to that end among the Massalmans without the Mussalmaii 
friends such as I have mentionetl. If so many of us were perfect beings, there 
would be no quarrels. Imperfect as we are, we have to discover points of contact, 
and with faith in God work away for the common end. 

This intense distrust makes it almost impossible to know the truth. I have 
rcceivid from Ur. (Ihoithrara the allegi^il facts of an attempted forcible conversion 
of a Hindu in Sirdb. The man is said to liave been done to death by iii« 

-Mussalman companions because he will not accept Islam, The facts are ghastly if 

they are true. I straightway wired to Hhcth Haji Abdulla Harun inquiring about 
the matter. He very kindly and prompt y wired to say that it was reported to be 
a case of suicide but that he was making further inquiries. I hope that we shall 
-suooeed in knowing tiic truth about it. I simply [Xiint out the difficulty of work 
in the midst of suspicion. There is one other Sind incident which I hesitate to 
report till I have fuller and more authentic particulars. I simply beseech those 
who hear about any such incidents, whether against Hindus or MuBsalmans,| to krep 
themselves cool and pass on. On my part I undertake to inquire into the most triftiug of 
cases and do whatever is possible for a single individual to do. Before long I hope we 
shall-iiave an army of workers whose one husinesa will be to investigate all such 
complaints and do whatevei' is necessary to sec that justice is satisfied and causes 
for future trouble are avoided. 

Moslem Outiage on Women 4 the Shuddhi 

The talcs that are reporte<l from Bengal of outrages upon Hindu women ari^ 
the most disquieting if they are even half true. It is difficult to understand the 
-cause of the cruiition of such crimes at the present moment. It is equally rlifficu.t 
to speak with restraint of the eowarrlice of Hindu protectors of these outraged 
sisters. Nor is it easy to characterise the lust of those who become so mad witli 
it as to take liberties with innocent women. It is up to the local Mnssalraans and 
the leading Mussalmans in general of Bciig.al to find out the misoieatits not neces¬ 
sarily with a view to getting them punished but with a view to preventing .a 
recurrence of such crimes. It .s easy enongh to dig out a few criminals from their 
hiding places and hand them over to the po.icc, hut it does not protect society 
against the repetition of them. It is necessary to remove the causes by undertaking 
a thorough process of reform, 'I’hcre mu.st arise in Islam as well as in Hinduism 
men who being comparatively pure in character would work among such men. 

That however which is keeping up the tension is the manner in which the 
Shuddhi or conversion movement is being conducted. In my opinion there is no 
such thing as proselytism in Hinduism as it is understood in Christianity or to a 
lesser extent in Islam. The Arya Samaj ha* I think copied the Christians in 
planning its propaganda. The modern method docs not appeal to me. It has done 
more harm than good. Though regardeil as a matter of the heart purely and one 
between the maker and oneself, it has dc^?neratcd into an appeal to the selfish 
instinct. , The Arya Samaj preacher is never so happy as when he is reviling other 
re igions. My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more or less true. All 
piooocd from the same God but all are imperfect because they have come down to 
us through imperfect human instrumentality. The real Shuddhi movement should consist 
in each one trying to arrive at piefcction in his of her own faith. In such a plan 
character would be the only test. What is the use of crossing from one compart¬ 
ment to another, if it does not mean a moral rise ? What is tlie meaning of my 
trying to convert to the service of God (for that must he the implication of Shuddhi or 
Tabligh) when those who are in my fold are every day denying God by their actions ! 
“ Physician heal thyself ” is more true in matters religious than mundane. But these 
are my views. If the Arjya-Samajists think that they have a call from their consci¬ 
ence, they have a perfect right to conduct their movement. Such a burning can 
recognises no time limit, no checks of experience. If Hindu-Muslim unity is 
endangered because an Arya Samaj preache* this faith in obedience to a call from 
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within, that unity is only skin-daep. Why should we be ruffljd by such movements / 
/"inly they must be t;enuin(j. If the MaTanas wanted to return to the Hirniu fold, 
they had perfect right to do so whenever they likerl. But no propaganda can be 
allowed which I'evile other religious, h'or that would be negation of toleration. •The 
best way of rlealing with such propaganda is to public.y oondemra it. Bvery 
movement attempts to put on the cloak of re.spectjibility. As soon as the pub ic 

tear that c oak down, it dies for want of respectabi.ity. I am to.d that botii 

Arya-Samajists and Mussalmans virtually kidnap woman and try to convert them. 
'J'he worst form is that preaclied by a gentleman of ])Ldhi. I iiave read liis 

painphlet from cove) to cover. It gives detailed instructions to preachers how 
to carry on prop.aganda. It starts witii a lofty proposition that Islam i.s 

merely preaching of the unity of Goil. This grand truth is to be preached, 

according to the wi-iler, by every Mussaliuaii irrespective of charaotei'. A seci'et 
department of spies is advocated whose one business is to pry into the privacy 

of non-Mus'im liouseliolds, Prostitutes, p'rofessiona! b'ggars, mendicants, Government 
servants, lawyers, doctors, artisans are pressed into the service. If this kind of 

propaganda becomes popular, no Hindu liousehold would be safe from the secret 

attention of disguised misinterpreters. (I cannot call them missionaries of the great 

message of tlie Prophet of Islam.) 

As a Hindu 1 feel sorry that methods of such doubtful morality should hava 
been seriously advocated by a gentleman who is a well-known Urdu author and has 
a large circle, of readers. My Mussalraau friends tell me that no respeotabh! 
Mussalman approves of the methods advocited. 'I’hc point however is not what the 
respectable Mussalmans think. The pome is whether a eonsidt‘rab.e number of Mussal¬ 
raau masses accept and follow them. A portion of the Pniijab press is sirap.y 
seurnlous. It is at rimes even lilthy. 1 have gone through the rorturo of reading 
many extracts. These sheets arc coiuiu ited by Arya Samajists or Hindu and 
Mussalman writers. Each vies with the otli -ir in using abusive language and reviling 
the religion of the ojiponent, 

I have lieard it said that the Government emissaries are at the back of this 
campaign of calumny, I hesitate to believe it. But even assuming the truth of it 
the public of the Punjab should be able to cope witli the growing ilisgraoe. 

I think I have now examined all the causes, both original and continuing, of 
the tension between the two coiumuuities. It is now time to examine the treatment 
of two constant causes of 1 fiction. 

(’ov\'-!ilaugliter 

The tirst is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow protection as t,he central fact 
of Hinduism, central because it is common to classes as well as masses, I have never 
been able to understand the antipatliy towards the Mussa'mans on that score. Wis 
say nothing about the slaughter that daby takes plane on bcha f of Englishmen. 
Gur anger becomes r*l-hot when a Mussalm.an slaughters a cow. AH the riots that 
have taken place in the name of tlie cow liave been an insane waste of effort. 
They have not saved a single cow, but they iuive on the contrary stiffened the 
backs of the Mussalinans and resulted in more s'aughter. I am satislied tliat during 
1921 more cows were saved threugh the voluntary and generous effort of the 
Mussalmans than through tlie Hindu effort during all the previous twenty years 
(say). Cow pi'otection sliou'd commeuc; witli ourscives. In no part of the world 
perhaps are cattle worse treated than in India. I have wept to see Hindu drivers 
goading their jaded oxen wi'h the iron points of their Ciuel sticks. The half-starved 
condition of the majority of our cattle are a disgi'ace to us. The cows find their 
necks under the butcher’s knife because Hindus sell them. The only effective and 
honourable way is to befrienil the Mussalmans and leave it to their honour to save 
the cow. Cow protection societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, 
prevention of cruelty, presi'rvation of the fast disappearing pasture, land improving, 
the breed of cattle, buying from poor shepherds and turning Pinjrapoles |into modiU 
self-supporting dairies, Hindus do sin against Go.l and man when they omit to do 
any of the things 1 have described above. Tliey commit no sin, if they cannot 
prevent cow slaughter at the hands of Mussa'raans, and they do sin grievously when 
in order to save the t-ow, they (juarrel with the Mussalman. 

Music 

'I'he iiuestion of music before mosques and now even arati in Hindu temples 
has occupied my prayerful atientioii. This is a sore point with the Mussalmans aa 
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■cow slaughter is with the Hindus. And just as Hindus cannot compel Mussalmans 
to refrain fidm killing cows, so can Mussalmans not compel Hindus to stop music 
^■r arati at the point of the sword. They must trust to the good sense of the 
Hindus. As a Hindu, 1 would certainly advise Hindus, without any hargaining 
*pirir, to consult the sentiment of their Mussaiman neighbour, and wherever they 
can, accomodate him. I have heard that in some places Hindus purposely and 
with the deliberate intention of irritating Mussalmans, perform araii just when the 
Mussaiman prayers commence. This is an insensate ami uurriemlJy act. Friendship 
presupposes the utmost attention to the feelings of a friend. It never requires 
consideration. But Mussalmans should never expect to stop Hindu music by force, 
'i'o yield to the threat or actual use of violence is a sulrender of ones seif-respect 
and religious conviction. But a peison, who never will yield to threat, would ahva 5 's 
minimise and, if possible, even avoid occasions for causing irritation. 

Past. 

In view of what f have said above ii is clear that we have not even arrived 
at the stage when a pact is even a possibility. There can be, it is clear to me, 
no question of bargain about cow-slaughter and music. On either side it must bi; 
a vo.untaiy effort and therefore can mwer be tlie basis of a pact. 

For political matters a pact or an understanding is certainly necessary. But in 
my opinion the restoration of friend,y Ictling is a condition precedent to any effec¬ 
tual pact. Are both parties sincerely willing to accept the proposition that no 
elisputes, religious or otherwise, between the communities should ever be decided by 
an appeal to foicc i.e, violence? I am convinced that the masses do not want to 
light, if the leaders do not. If, therefore, the leadei's agree that mutual rows should 
be, as in all ailvauccd countries, erasetl out of our public life as being barbarouK 
and it religious, I have no doubt that the masses will quickly follow them. 

b'o far as the political matters aie conceined, as a non-eo-opeiator I am quite 
iinintei’f sted in them ; but for the future unilerstanding I hold tliat it is up to the 
Hindus as the major parly not to bargain but leave the pen in the hands of, say, 
Hakim Saheb Ajmai Kl an and abide by his decision, I wou’d similai’ly deal with 
tl.e Sikhs, the Christians and the Parsis and be eatisfiid with the residue. It is, 
in my opinion, Ihc only just, equitable, honourable and dignified solution. Hindus 
if they want unity among different races must have the courage to tiust the minori¬ 
ties. Any other adjustment must liave a nasty taste in the mouth. Surely tlie 
xnillions do not want to become legislators and municipal councillors. And if we 
have understood the proper use of ttatyagraha, we should know that it can be ami 
should be used against an unjust administrator whether he be n Hindu, Mussaiman 
oi’ of any other race or denomination, whereas a just administrator or representative 
is always and equally good whether he be a Hindu or Mussaiman. We want to 

do way with the communal spirit. The majority must tliereforc make the beginning 
ami thus inspire the minorities with eonlidence in their bona fides. Adjusimei.t is 
pi ssible ou.y when the more powerful take the initiative without waiting for response 
from the we.aker. 

Bo tar as employment in the finverumeut deparlmcnts is concerned, I think it will 
be fatal to gooil Government, if we intiotloce there the communal spirit. For administra¬ 
tion to be efficient, it must always be in the baiuls of the fittest. There should be certainly 
no favouritism. But if we want five engineers we must not take one from eacfi 

community but we must take the fittest five, even if they were all Mussalmans or 

all I’aisis. The lowest must, if need be, filled by examination by an impartial 

board consisting of men belonging to different communities. But distribution 
of posts shoultl never be according to tlie proportion of tlie numbers of each 
community. The educationally backward communities will have a righ t to 
receive favoureil treatment in the matter of education at the hamls of the national 
Government. This can be secured in an effective manner. But those who aspire to 
occupy responsible posts in the government of the country, can only do so if they 
pasts the reiiuireil test. 

Trust Begets Trust, 

For me the only question for immediate solution before the country is the Hindu 
Mussaiman question. I agree with Mr. Jinnah that Hindu-Muslim unity means Swaraj. I 
see no way of acheioing anything m this afflicted country without a lasting heart unity 
between Hindus and Mussalmans of India. I believe in the immediate possibility of acheiving 
It, because it is so natural, so necessary for both, and because I believe in human nature. 
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Mussa'raaus may bavo much to answer for. I have come in closest toi.u^h with 
even what may he caasiileied a “ bad lot." 1 cannot recall a single occasion when 
I had to regret it. The Mnsaalmans are bravo, they are generous and trus'ing, the 
moment tlieir suspicion is disarmeii. Hindus, living as they do in glass houses, have 
no right to throw stones at tlieir Mussalman neiglibom-s. Sec wliat wc liave done, 
are still doing, to the suppressed classes! IE ‘Kafir’ is a term of opprobrium, how 
much more so is ‘ Cliandal ‘ ? In the history of the world religious, their is perhaps 
nothing like our treatment of the suppressed classes. The pity of it is that the 
treatment et.ill continues. What a tight in Vaikotn for a most elementary human 
right ! God docs not pauish directly. His ways are inserutablc. Who knows that 
all our wo;.s arc not du; to that one black sin! The history ot Islam, if it be¬ 
trays aborratious fro n the moral height, has many a brilliant page. In its glorious 
days it was not intolerant. It eonmauied the Ailmiration of the world. When the 
West was sunk in darkness, a bright star rose in the Kastern firmament and gave 

light and comfort to a groaning world. l.s!am is not a false religion. Get Hindus 

study it reverently and they will love it even as 1 ilo. If it has become gross ami 

fanatical hare let us admit, that wo have had no small share in making it so. It 

Hindus set their liousa in order, 1 have no*, a sliadow ot doubt that Is'am will 
respond in a manner ivoi'tby of its pasl. libjral traditions. The key to tlie situation 
lies with tiie Himlus. Wo must shed timulity or e iwardioe. Wc must be brave 
enough to trust, and all will be well.” 

This statement of M. Gandhi took the country almost by storm. 
Por days it was the subject of talk amongst all political circles. The 
Mahatma’s scathing O'iticism of the Arya Samaj, however, was highly resen¬ 
ted by a good many people and counter-attacks wore made on him questioning 
his capacity to appreciate religious literatures like the r da.t and sivauts like 
Dayananda. The Sarvadoshak Sabha, the All-India Aryan League, in its 
emorgont meeting hold on the I7th. June at Mus.soorie and attended by 
prominent Arya Samajigts and leaders, carcfidly considoied the attacks msdo 
by Mahatma Gandhi on the Arya Samaj, and after a prolonged discussion 
unanimously adopted and then issued the following manifesto : — 

The Arya Samjii Manifesto 

The Sarvadeshak .\rya Pratinidtii Sabha has read with paiu and surprise the 
absolutely irrelevcm and unoalled for remarks of Mahatma Gandhi about the Arya 
Samaj in the statement on Ilindu-Muslim tension published in youn^ India of May 
2y, 11)34. The Arya Samajists along with other communities in India regal'd 
Mahatmaji as the most revered political lea<lcr in th(i country, commanding the 
respect and reverence of all sections of the population, It is therefore, most dis¬ 
tasteful for the Sabha to liave to protest against a new item in his destructive 
programme. Mahatmaji lias delivered an attack upon tlie religion of the Arya 
Samaj in a dooiiment wliich is purely po itical. The Sabha ventures to submit that 
such attacks upon religions n political documents coustitul.c a novel procedure for 
a political leader of all eoramuuities to adopt and a dangerous precedent which if 
followed will set the w'lole country ablaze afid divide it into hiostile camps, warring 
against one anotiiev. Maliatinaji’s remarks have instea<l of easing the situatioa iritio- 
rluccd fresh complicatii ns. 

.Apart from t'le merits of tlie unfortunate eontrovorsy needless'y siarl.ed by 
Alahatmaji, it must b; acknewleilged by all rair-mindcil peiip e that the Ary.a Samajist 
po'itieal workers may very well find their loyalty to their chief in constant, danger 
unless tlie demolition of ceilain prineiplcs ot tlieir religion and the discrediting of 
tlieir religious pvopagau'la ceases to be an item in tiis po’itieal programme. He it 
noied lliat Mahatmaji iiaa unequivocally declared that the offending remarks have 
been deliberately made Ijecause they were strictly relevant to the sitiiatiou in the 
counti'y. In other 'vordt Hiiiclu-Mu.slim unity is impossible so long as tlie Arya 
Samaj believes the letter of the Veda to be eternal and does not repudiate the 
teachings of the Satyayth Pnakash. As regards the merits of the metaphysical and 

religious issues raised, the Sabha is at a loss to think what to say. Tlie Maliatma 

lias delivered ipse dixits in a dogmatic tone aiul has not. sought to substantiate his 

statements. Uiuler the oireumstanccB all that the S.ablia can do is to reiterate 

that the belief in th.i etexiiity of the Vedas did not emanate from llislii Dayananda. 
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It has been the reatoneil belief of all the Upanishadkaias, the authors o£ tlie six 
systfins of Indian phiiotophy and of all the mediaeval Achaiyas like the great tshaukara, 
the profound Bamanuia and the versatile Madhaba, Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that 
this doctrine was devised by Rishi Dayanand’s brain only shows that he has not 
even a supert’eial acauaintanee either with the eseeiitials and fundamentals of Aryan 
(Hindu) philotophy or with the history theieof. Mahatiha Gandhi is wrong in the 
view that indetinittness makes for narrowness and vagueness and indetinitenesb 
constitutes hbeialiim. He seems ter think that because popular Hinduism before 
Diiyanand had no distinctive feature arrd every man, no matter what the form of his 
btbief or unbelief was, could be called a Hindu, Hinduism was then liberal. The; 
Sabha venture* to say that it- was non-iesript and therefore non'estbm- all practical 
purposes, 

Aga'n, proboljtisatfoii lias always been an etseiitial part of the Vedic Dbainia. 
Tire lurans and Indian history testify to the fact that on various occasions tens of 
tlousands of non.Hindus were taken into the Vedic fold, The Vedic religion is 
essentially .md fuiidamtntahy a eofmoirolitau, universal and missionary religion. The 
Arya Samaj as a body has never countenanced that obiectionab.'e methods of 
piosclytisat on which Mahatma Gandhi regards characteristically Christian and when¬ 
ever and wherever indiviilnal Arya tamajists and Arya Samajas have adopted them 
to any extent they have defatted from the spirit of the teachings of their illustrious 
Aeharya Uayanandn, the apotheosis i f truth, purity and probity. The last four chapters 
erf Satyorth Prakash were written to aelvance the cause of truth. The Eishi’s sole object 
in wrriting tliem was love for the people of all creeds and his desire that they 

shou'el renounce cnor anel learn to make universal Dharma their guiding principle 

in life. Leading exponents of the religions critiersr-d by the great sage have been 
driven 'by the spirit of the times to re-state and re-interirret doctrimes which appeared 
mcoiisistent with universal Dharma. It is Inar'dly fair to cerncludc that the Rishr’s criticisur 
was not valid at tlie time it was maelo. The gi-eat Rishi’s Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian contetnpoiai ios knew full well anel acknowledged that the great Rishi's 
heart was full erf love fir his kind, nay, for all sentient creatures and harboured 

no ill-will against any of his Father's children. He was one of the most liberal 

redigious reformers of all times. 

The b'abha regrets that Kahainia Gandhi should have given euvrcncy to the: 
ilefamatory, mahcious and abteilutely foundationless statement that the Arya Bamajists 
abduct women for fairposcs of eemversion. A responsible leader like Mahatma Gandhi 
ought to have known better than to have publislicd the allegaiion without proper 
enquiry. This methed of inviting repudiation is certainly open to objection and is 
ealenlated to create unrearonable prejudice. The Babha desires to place on record 
that ihe folkwiitg rtmarks of Maiia1in.a Gandhi about Rishi Dayanarid have justly 
caused widespread resentment ‘has claimed to stand for truth and nothing loss but 
he has unconroiously misrepresented Jainism, Islam, Christianity and Hinduism itself. 
One having even a cursory aci|uaintancc wrth these faiths could easily discover the 
error into which (lie great reformer was betrayed.’ They are highly derogatory to 
the Eishi and are lui unwarranted reflection upon the greatest Vedic scholar of his 
age, wlrcse lici p euulition, profound learning, extensive study, keen analytical powers 
and massive and gigantic intelkct are beyond question. The Sabha expects that 
Aiya Bamajists will, while empliatieally protesting against Mahatmaji’s irrelevant and 
unjustifled attacks upon their religion, never fail to speak and write ot him witlr 
I'le respect due to ,a pei’sonalily so great and a oliaractcr so lofty. 
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M. SHAUKAT ALl'S STATEMENT 
The Fvhilafat Working Committee 

“An important meeting of the Working Committee of the Khilafat Organiratioiv 
wa» heid in Bombay about the middle of May to contider, among other thinga, the 
aituation created by Angora's decision trgaidirg the Khilafat and the future of the 
Khilafat organisation in India. In this connection Moulana Shaukat All, the Pretident, 
issued the following statement:— 

“All the tnembeis of the Committee pr> sent agreed that it was essential that the people 
in power at Angora should bo convinced of the necessity of maintaining the Turkish 
connection with the Khilafat, which should remain, as it was designed at the very 
outset, to be of a world-wide character, not ooniined to the national concerns of any 
group of Mussalmnns only, but responsible fur the religions commonweal of the entire 
Islamic woild. The Working Committee considered it equally essential that a Delegation 
of Indian Mnssalmans should proceed to Turkey to conier with their Turkish brethren 
in order to remove such misunderstandings as may have interfered with a settlement of 
the Khilafat question which could be consistent alike with the exigencies of the Turkish 
Kational situation and with the Shariat of Islam. 

Delegation to Turkey. 

“ While recording its protest against the refusal of the Oovernment of India to 
issue passports to all the members of all the vartous Khilatat Delegations for whitb 
passports were asked, the Committee decided to postpone for the present the sending 
ol all other Delegations and to select only the personnel of the one Delegation which was 
to visit Turkey. This was selected cut of the personnel e£ the several Dthgations 
selected at Coconada fir visiting various Muslim States by excluding these members 
against whom the Government of India had formulated grounds of exclusion, and 
including some oihtts against whom no such hat existed. The list thus prepared 
includes Dr. Aneari, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulata Sytd Snlairean Nadvl, Messrs. 
Sheiwani and Plckthali, Hajt AhdtiUah Baiioon and Chaudbnii Kbaliq-uz zaman 
(Secretary.) The Working Committee ol the Khllaiat and the Jamait-ul-Ulema bad, 
after their joint meeting in March last at Aligatb, alnady cabled to Angola that 
Indian Mnssalmans did not desire to inlerfite in the Kational afaits of their brethren 
abroad with which the latter alone were competent to deal and it was trusted that 
this declaration would be sufficient asturancfl (or the Government of India to accept 
and formally convey to the Turkish Government. 

“ Hut since the Government of India still persists, as evidenced by its last letter to 
UP, in the demand for an undertaking from eachmimberol iht Delegation, it has been 
decided that the members now selected should be rrquestid to declare, as required by 
the Government of India, that “ their visit has no relation to the pditical affairs of 
the Turkish State, and that they will ngaid tbemedves as brand not to endeavour in 
any way to promote any politiral changes or to take part in ar.y political movemi nt'' 
beyond endeavoring to settle the Khilalat question in accordance with the Shariat of 
Islam, The Delegation now selected will eet rut for Tuikey via Egypt as soon as 
passports are issutd, and the Woiking committee is hopeful that this fudian Mission 
to Turkey will yet succeed in its endeavours. But it cannot be raid with any degree of 
certainty bow soon its great task will be ac'impllsbed. The Woikiug Committee had. 
therefore, to consider to what other work the attention and activities oi the Khilafat organi¬ 
sations in India should be directed while efforts are being made in the manner Indicated 
above to arrive at a settlement oi the Khilafat question in oonsultalian with the Turks. 

Muslims in India, 

“ It was agreed that while we should enntinne to press for the freedom of the 
Jazirat-ul-Aiab from every form of Kon-Mnslim domination and contioi, work must 
now also be undertaken to ensure the tree devilopment and progress of the Muslim 
community in India itself. It was recalled that before the outbreak of War in 
Tripoli in the autumn c£ 1‘Jll Indian Mussalmane were only engaged on such 
communal work in India and were endeavouring, on the one band, to provide educational 
facilities for their community, exi anding the Aligaih College into a Muslim University 
and by means of work on other such enterprises, and were trying, on the other hand, 
to take their proper share in the public life of this country after having seenred 
communal representation in the Legislative Councils under the Morley-Minto Scheme 
of Reforms. Attention was then fixed, so to speak, only on the domestic affairs of 
the Muslim community in India, but ever since 1911 a succession of events compelUd 

82(a) 
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Indian Mn^Batmans to pay conBiderable attention aUa tj the needs of their co' 
teligiooUts abroad, and in oonrse of time, it led to a ''ally iocreasing realieatian that 
the diBintegration of the iBlamio world and the rapid decline in the temporal power 
of Islam conetitated an imminent peril to their Faith. 

.‘‘To arrest these procesees became therefore their foremost dnty even if it entailed 
the neglect for the time being of other duties, and they responded to its call to the best 
of their limited capacity. The magnitude of their task came to be recngnised more 
and more clearly s§ calamity succeeded calamity until at last they realised that nothing 
short of a reconstruction of the Islamic world and a complete reform of Muslim life in 
accordance with the idealj of Islam in all its pristine purity was needed. Disinte¬ 
gration and decay were the lngi::al consequences of the fact tbas for many 
eentaries the Kh lafat had not been functioning properly, and the Kbiiafat was the 
one ioititution required now to initiate, stimulate, encourage, and in a general 
way Bupirvise the work of reconatrnetion and reform. It was therefore hoped that 
as Sion as Turkey emerged from her trcubtes, a reform of the Khilafat itself would 
be undertaken as a preparatory step to the reform of the Islamic world. The 
decision of the Angora A-serably ba« however altered the situation so completely 
that a reform of the Khilafat is no longer immediately possible, and will have to 
be undertaken when a settlement of the connection of the Turkish Nation with the 
Khilafat la finally reached. In these circumstances, it was being increasingly felt 
that the task of recoustruetion of Muslim society in India should no longer be delayed. 

"Out of evil cometh good, aud a religions revival following on the trials and 
tribulations nf Mussalmana has already quickened the Muslim pulse. A far larger 
number of Mussalmans is now devoting its atteution to religious studies in a spiiit 
of free enquiry combined with humility aud reverence, and it is to be hoped that 
added impetus will now b; given by the Khitaiat orgauisation to this movement, 
so that the distance whirb elil! separates the ordinary people from the Ulema 
may Boon be reduced In a manner befitting the followers of a Faith that has no 
priesthood and recognises no distinction between the Laity and the Clergy. 

" Bitter experience during our recent trials has shown that our educational ideas 
and Ideals need to be greatly modified. While institutions like the Jamia-Millia 
Islamia are more than ever needed for higher education, and specially as nurseties 
for our future public workers and teachers of the masses, and their curricula bare 
to be revised in the I'glit of the experience recently gained at such great cost, a 
far wider diffusion of education among the ma-ses is a crying necessity of the 
lutore. A war of extermination must be waged against illiteracy iu order to make 
the poorest and the humblest Sluslim as nearly self-dependent as possible in all 
matters including religion itself. Vast areas exist iu India to-day with large 
MmUm populations appallingly ignorant even of the elements of their religion, whom 
neither secular teachers nor preachers of religion have in recent times tried to 
influence and improve. They must no longer be neglected by the educated mem¬ 
bers of the community. 

"No village or group of neighbouring small vilUges and no quartet of a town 
tbonld be without its schoois for elemeuiary lustruoti.ju lodged in the raotque of 
the locality, and rcl'giius and secular education must go baud in hand and must 
suit the needs and circumstances of all classes of people, particularly the peasants 
and the workmen. F,jr those who are too oil to be attracted to schools, the local 
Mosque should provide (anlities for a wider diffusion of Islamic culture. The 
appointment of properly trained Imams who could be the teachers of Muslim 
children, the moaibers of Muslim youths and the guides, philosophers and Iriends 
of the more elderly .Vlussalmans of the locality, and the establishment ot a libraiy 
and reading room attached to every Morque would make it the social and intellec¬ 
tual centre aud the ideal Isalmic club-house of the locality. The establishment and 
organisation of Muslim Orphanages would not only save our orphans from falling 
into wrong hands and from becoming waife and strays, but would also provide 
a chain of nurseries rf Muslim Missionarks comparatively freer than others and 
more like the ASUAbi SxJt'l'A who formed the stairding army of the Missionaries of 
Islam in the days of the Holy Prophet, The Mopla orphans are the first charge 
on our rtseurces, and a beginning must be made with them at once in order not 
only to save them irom starvation but also to change the face of the entire region 
inhabited by our Mopla brethren aud convert it into a flourishing laud, the abudj 
of cultured people as peaceful as they are brave and iadustrioos. 

“ Mendicancy must also be eradicated from the Muslim community, and this 
noxious parasitical growth which sucks away only too much of the life-giving sap 
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diawn from the eoil by the prodactive tnembars of eooiety must be uprooted- 

Woik muit be provided for the able-bodied vagrants aod refuges must be estab¬ 

lished for those who suffer from grave disabilities, such as bbnduess or toss of 
limbs. Chaiity must be organised: Baitdl Mals must be established, and IIakax 
oollected and regularly distributed to the deserving poor. Pious endowments must 
be saved (or the real beneficiaries from trustees who have converted them into 
private property, and are guilty of committing perpetual frauds upon the public. 

“ The use of intoiicants must be discontinued, and Muslim society, once more 
purged of ihe drink evil, must stand forth as the pioneer of prohibition. Purity 
of morals must be insisted upon (or men no less than t ir women, and the curse 
of prustitution removed both In practice and theory, Last, but not least, poverty 
is Itself a great evil and the mother of many other evils, and while organised 

charity can do a great deal to mitigate its evil conseqences, a better economic 

organisation of the community alone can constitute an adequate and permaneiic 
reform. Mussalinans, especially in Upper India, have too long depended upon 
servile for their maintenance to the neglect of trade and industry, and even those 
who are not ashamed to eat practically the bread of beggary are none-the-less 
ashamed of keeping a shop and of only too numerous minor professions that have 
wrongly been considered not respectable enough tor gentlemen and the sons of 
gentlemen, though the companions of the Prophet themselves were not too prond 
to follow them. These and other such evils ate no doubt very grave, and the tor- 
mulation of the best of policies and programmes cannot eradicate them by itself, 
and many generations may pass away before appreciable success oau be recorded, 
but unless the best minds of the community can take all these matters into con- 
sidelation, and sitting, so to speak, in continuous Gonfereuce frame policies and 
devise measures to deal with them, even the least Euccess is hopeless, and further 
decline is certain. 

HsibATlON WITH OIHBB COMMUNITIES, 

" Mussalmans have also to be taught to take their proper share in public life 
and to accept readily and cheerfully their portion of the sacriticee and burdens 
and responsibilities as members of a composite Nation struggling to be free, They 
have to be fully awakened to a sense of their duty to their Mutber'and, and if 
they have to safeguard their communal rights against apprehended encroachments of 
any of their fellow-citizens, they must nut neglect to lalegunrd their National 
rights against the long-continued and too-long toicrated encroachments of their alien 
rulers. They must learn to face their rulers as a united Nation, and to face their 
Indian brethren as a united community. 

‘‘They must be taught to shrink from no legitimate sacrifice demanded in the 
causes of National freedom and of Natioual unity, and tar from extorting tor 
themselves special privileges at the eXjrensG of sister communities, they should be 
willing to surrender as much as they can, even of their own proper share of 
benefits according to the Nation. But this surrender sboutd be made out of Jove, 
nut out of (ear. It mast bo made out of tbeit strength, nut out of their weakness, 
and it must be made with their eyes open rather than in ignorance or out ot 
political gullibility. It is on tbeso lines that our political ideas and ideals have 
to ba revised and our political activities reorganised. Had the Kbilafat been 
functioning properly, it would have initiated or at least stimulated and encouraged, 
and in a general way, supervised the work of reconstruction and reform in ■ every 
ilepartmeut of our communal life except politics 'which, apart from the diversity 
of circamstaaoRS and distiailive features ami peculiarities ot different countries 
inhabited by Mussulmans, is adjitiona.ly inlluHaced and uunditiuned in the case 
of the Mussalmans of India by their subjeetton to alien rule. But even if the 
Kbilafat had been functioning properly, the execution of policies and programmes 
in any case would have been the function of the Mussalmans of this country itself, 

“I'o-day, however, we must not only execute but also frame them, and our 
unaided iudgment must do the best it can during tho time, short or long, that it 
may take to leach a final settlement about the Kbilafat and to establish it on a 
firm, democratic, and international basis. Th^tse ideas had been tho subjuct of many 
a Muslim public worker’s cogitations and of his discussions with many of his fellow- 
workers ever -since the Treaty of Lausanne was signed, and we secured a little 
breathing time, The sensational news from Angora, however, forcibly attracted 
attention once more to Turkey, and the future of the Kbilafat once more became 
the one absorbing topic for Indian Mussalmans, though now in a sense diflerent tn 
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that when its future causes anxiety on account of the hostile intentions of one 
non-Muthm enemies. Out anxiety is siill very great, hut thanks to out National 
siarety, when we cannot even leave the shores of India tor other Muslim lands on 
a religious mission of peace and reconciliation, nothing can be done to relieve that 
anxiety beyond waiting on our alien rulers once more with a request for the issue 
of passports on such terms as they choose to dictate in their characteristic arrogance, 
and hoping that at least some of our prominent public wotkets who were denied 
the honor of being declared guilty of tffences against the State for doing their 
duty by Islam and by India would be permitted to proceed to Turkey and to 
convert their Turkish brethren to their own views on the vexed question of the 
Kfailafat, Other public workers who are subjected to an embargo and are not 
allowed to go abroad have now leisure enough to take up the thread of their 
tvoik in India and to resume activities that were interrupted more than a decade 
ago. 

“The Khilafat Working Committee now took great consideration of the vital 
question whether the Khilafat organisation should continue to confine its scope to 
the safeguarding of the temporal power of Isiam, and in particular, to the lestoia- 
tion to Islam of the Jazirat-ul-Arab after freeing it from non-Muslim ;domioation 
and control, and to the attainment of Swaraj in India as the best possible means 
to this end. or to extend it to the entire communal life in India as well. The 
Working Committee unanimously agreed to extend the scope of the Khilafat organisa¬ 
tion and to make all communal work its province, in the first place, because a 
wastage of energy must be prevented, and all avoidable friction must be avoided, 
and in the next place, because the community trusts the Kbilsfat organisation in 
spite of an insidious hostile propaganda of the most virulent and nefarious character, 
as it fas trusted no other communal organisation before. Much of the dissatisfac¬ 
tion felt and expressed latterly with the Kbiln'at organisation, and particularly in 
Upper India, is by tar the best and the siucerest compliment that oonld have been 
paid to it, for wherever the Mussalmans have snflered or have felt aggrieved, they 
have petulanlly aiked why the Khilafat organisation has not come to their rescue, 
fnjgetting, (f ccurte, that its scope was limited. They bad learnt to trust the 
Khilafat organisation, and that trust continues to this day. But the compliment 
implied in these leftated complaints is not in reality paid to individuals. It is 
paid rather to the democratic constitution of (be Khilafat organisation. Leaving 
(ut tf consideration for the moment enr Indian brethren of other faiths who have 
done so much usiful work as members and even cffice-bearers, the Khilafat orga¬ 
nisation is open to every Mussalman who chooses to pay four annas a year to 
its funds, aud its creed is no other than the creed (f Islam. It sets up no other 
eiced. There is no class tf the ccBmunity which is not represented on It, except 
• hose, (f course, who are too indifferent to the call cf Islam or too afiaid of 

their alien rulers to respond to it, and hardly any Muslim enjoying the confidenca 

ef bis co-religionists is to be frund outside its ranka With a constitution so 
broad-based and democratic, the Kbilsfat organisation is well qualified to accept 
the additional responsibilities which it is the clear desire if the community that it 
should undertake. But the decision (f the Working Committee is only the first 
necessary step in this direction. 

The Future. 

"The Central Kbilsfat Committee will meet at Delhi in the last week of June, 

and the Jamiat-ul-Ulsma is also invited to bold a joint session along with the 

Khilafat Committee, The whole question will then be threshed out and finally 
decided and when work is undertaken in all these directions, and on this large 
scale, a new chapter will, it is confidently trusted, be opened in the history at 
Islam in India. Out enemies have never spared ns, and repression has followed 
ridicule, and ridicule has followed repression in a vicious circle. Their attacks 
bave increased in venom and in violence, and the least that the community most 
expect from them is virulent abuse tf the principle workers and assiduous efforts 
to sow farther distrust and doubt in the minds of the masses. But the workers 
have already passed through this ordeal sucoessfully, and nothing cm wean off the 
niasses from them except their own incapacity and their own betrayal of public 
confidence. On the eve of this great voyage, 1 wish all my; fellow voyagers “God- 
► peer!and hope that, as ever, they will place their trust in God and in their 
own valiant selves,” 



All-India Muslim League 

The 16th adjounied session of the All-India Muslim League was 
after four years opened at the Globe Theatre, Lahore, on the 24th May 
1924. Mr. M. A. Jinnah M. L. A. presided. A large number of Khilafatists 
and Congressmen were present including Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. 
Ansari, Mr. Asaf AU, Dr. Kitchlew, Raizada Hansraj, Messrs. Shuaib 
Queresbi, Moazzam Ali, Mushir Hmssain Kidwai, Dr. Satyapal, Lala 

Gobardhan Das, Maulvi Abdul Qadir, Zahur Ahmed, Mian FazH Hussain, 
Dr. Mirza Yahub Beg, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Maulvi Syed Murthuza of 
Madras, Mr. Abul Kasim of Buidwaii and Lala Dunichand. 

The revival of the League after four yeais, and at Lahore under 
the influence of Mian Lazl-i Hussain, the great anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh 
Moslem Minister of Punjab who is responsible for the strong wave of 
communal feeling of the Moslems that is swaying the whole country 
since Gandhis’ aid fhc Ali Brothers’ Hindu-Moslem unity of 1921, lent 
colour to a .strong suspicion that it was an attempt on the part of the 
Minister fuitlier to rally the Moslems against other communities, and 
to wean them fiom the Corgiess. Not more than 33 members out of 
a total of 130 came from outside the Punjab, most of whom even 

wore mcmbeis cf the Assembly who were going to attend its Simla 
session next week. The ostensible oliject of the League was no doubt 
to prepaie the Muslims for the coming constitutional changes which 

the action of the Congress Paity had made inevitable, and to safeguard 
their interests. 

Agha Mahomed SAFDAR, Chaiiman of the Reception Committee, 
delivered his welcome address in Uidu, in the course of which he 
referred to the stiained Ilirdu-Muslim relations in the Punjab and 
regretted that fighting was nowhere so severe as in that unfortunate 
provii.ee which had become a regular theatre of war. The Muslims 
demanded right to sit in Councils, Committees, District Boards, 

Univeisities, at.d to share seats in proportion to their population which 
the Hindus resented. He urged tolerance ard?requested that all places of 
worship must he respected and protected. All religious differences could 
be wiped away if Hindus aid Muslims once realised that no religion 
allow ed indiscriminate destruction of man and all religions preached self- 
contiol and toleration. 

Diagonising the root-cause of the trouhlc, he made a unique and 
highly disconceiting statement to the effect that the “majority of Muslims 
is poor, the majority of Hindus is in better circumstances,” and therefore 
the poor Muslim is ready to rob the rich Hindus at the slightest 
provocation. He tried to give a touch of “socialism” to the recent 
Hindu-Moslem fracas, and offered as the remedy the raising of the 
economic coi;dition of the people, particularly Moslems. “ Our ideal,' the 
welfare of India and peace with our neighboura ; our immediate need, 
internal refoim”. 

Referring to the Khilafat, the Chairman said it was a mistake to 
give the title to Sultans of Hedaz, Egypt or Morocco or the Amir of 
Afghanistan without due consideration. It was essential that Khilaf.at 
should not be wasted in a powerless Islamic Kingdom. Ihe Muslim 
League and the Khilafat Committee should be amalgamated. 

33 
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The Presidential Address 

After paying a tribute to the late Mr. Bhurgri and referring to 
the circumatanoes that helped to hia being called upon to preside over 
the present session of the League, Mr. Jinnah said: — 

Survey of the I.aBt four Years’ Events. 

“ Since 1920, owing to the most extraorilinai'y anil exceptional events which 
oocm-reil one after Itie other starting with the passing of the Rowiatt Bii!, tiageily 
of the Punjab and horiois of Amritsar, Treaty of Sevres and the Khiiafat agitation, 
the policy ami the programme of Non-co operation enunciated and formu aied by 
Mahatma Gandhi was the order of the day. The League, was not ab.c and not 
willing to keep abreast with the movement starterl and tirst approved of at the 
Ca'cuita Session of the Indian National Congress and conlirmal by tlio Nagpur 
Session of December 1920, and had perforce, in view of a very powerful vo.ume 
of public opinion that rallied round Mahatma Gandhi’s policy and programme, to 
go into the back-ground. Since the commencement of 192.1 it was realised and 
admitted that tlie Tripp.c Boycott was a faime, and tliat the Mass Civil Dis-obedience 
could not be undertaken successfully in the near future. Bardoli even was declared 
by Mahatma Gandhi as not ready for Mats Civil Disobedience; amt even prior to 
hie prosecution and conviction, Maliatma Ganilhi had to resort to what is known 
as tilie Bardoli or Constructive Programme. Long belVirc that, the Tripp.e Boymott oJ' 
I.aw Courts, Bohoo’s and 1-b.lcgfs and Councils had failed. The Lawyers, barring 
few exceptions, did not pay much liced to Mahatma Gamlhi’s call and the students 
after a first rusli of an impulsive character, realised that it was a mistake. Gaya 
witnessed a strtlggle in the Congress Camp and Mr. Das iinally laiil the fottnda- 
tions of what has subseiiuently become and is now known as tlie Swaraj Party 
favouring Council entry. Boycott of Council ns desired by Maliatma GaniUii was 
far from being effective or usefu'. Council seals in the country were filled up, 
the Kliilafat oiganisatiou which was carried on could not c'aim any better position 
.and being tlie liand-maid of the Imliaii National Congress, it pursued practically 
the same po icy and programme aiul it succeetleil no wore or better in giving effect 
to the programme wliich it had set up for itself. I’iio Swaraj J'arty eventually at 
the Special Session of the Imlian National Cougress at De.Iii in September UI2.S, 
prevailed upon and obtained the verdict of the Indian National Congi'esa to. permit 
those who wished to enter the Legislature, to do so. Whatever may have been 
the resultant good or evi', I think you will agree witli me that we must at this 
moment make use of the good and forget and discard the evil. It is in this 
spirit that I wish that we should piocecd with our future woi-U. Many mistakes 
havel been made, blunders have been committed, great ileal of harm has been done, 
but there h.as come out of it a great deal of goo.l also. The result of the strug¬ 
gle of the last three yeai’s has this to our credit that there is an open move¬ 
ment for the achievement of Swaraj for liupa. There is a fearless and iKirsistenl 
demand that steps must be taken for iiie immediate establishment of Dominion 
ResfXinRiblc Government in Imlia. I'lie ordinary man in the street has found his 
po.itical consciousness and realised that self-respect .and honour of the country 
demand that the Government of the country should not be in the liands of atiy 
one else except the people of the Country. 

Necessity of Ilindu-Muslim Unity. 

“But while that demand is a just one and the sentiment only natural ainl 
requires every encouragement, we must not forget that one essential requisite 
condition to achieve Swaraj is the political unity between the Hindus ami the 
Mujiajimadans ; for the ailvent of foreign rule and its continuance in India is 
primj»i!y line to the fact that the people of India, particularly the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, are not united .anil do not sufficiently trust each other. The domi¬ 
nation by the Bureaucracy will continue so long as the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans do not come to a settlement. I am almost inclined to say that India 
will get Dominion Responsible Government the day the Hindus and the Muhara- 
madauis are united, Swaraj is almost iiiter-chaiigeable term with Hiudu-Muslim 
unity. If we wish to be free people, let us unite, but if we wish to continue 
slaves of Bureaucracy, let us fight amongst ourselves and gratify petty vanity 
over petty matters, Englishmen being our arbiters. 
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TUe Irish Pavaile.'. 

“Gent.'cincn, I qviouil in my Bpecc!i r.t the Mua im L ague fjessioD iu 1916 from 
the siKoch of. Mr. J.hiyil Gto.ge whicli will 1 think bear repetition and if you 
will permit me, 1 n LI quote iigniii. Mr. liloyJ U-eorge said : “Ho was convinced 
now that it was misiinderslandiiig, part'y racia', part y religious. It teas to the 
interest of both to have it removed. Hut there seemeii to have been some evil 
ciiance tliat fruftratu.l every tffoit maile for the achievement of better re'ations. 
He had trieil once init did trot succeed. But the fault was not entirely on one 
side. Fie had fe.t tie wliole time that we were moving in an atmi.sphere of nervous 
fcuspieions and distrust, \ierva8ive and universal, of everything and every bony. .He 
was drenched with sus|iicion of Irislonen by Englishmen and of Englishmen by Inslimen 
.and worse and most fatal of a", by tiie suspicion ot Irishmen. It was qu,agmire of 
distrust whicti clogged the loot stt ps of pi ogress. Tsat was the real enemy of Ireland. If 

tliat cou'd be sain, he iKdicvnl, it won'il accomplish an act of reconciliation that 

wou'il make Ireland greater and Briiain gie.ater and vveu'd make the United 

Kingdom and the Evmme greater than tliey ever were liefore. 

“This quotation, geiit.eiuen, .app rod to the silu.alioTi in Ireland in 191<>. 

I'hey a{.iply to lo'-ia i.o-day if the words were transgosod and instead of 

‘Irishmen’ and ‘Kiiglishmen’ you were to substitute ‘Hindiis’ and ‘Muham¬ 
madans'.’ But it tipp res ro onger to Ireland. Ireland has Bino:i attain-'d 

her freeilom and we are slip contnruirig our <piarie's. It is for you who eome 

liere from all parts of India to devise w.ays and means and tind a su.ution for tlie 
greatest, enemy of India —the differences between the Hindus and Muhanrmadans. I 
have no doubt tli.at if the Hindus and Muhammadans make a whole-hearted and 
etii'irest effort, wtr shall be altic to find a solution once more as we did at Huoknow 
in lltlti. It is only then that Inditi, united ami strong, will be able^ to really 

g'a'vanise the British Parliament and the British Nation into action and force their 
haivis to grant Uominii.n liesponsible flovernment to India. In tint ease of Ireland 
and Bgypt, mark Imw tliey have extorted their freedom [ronr the hands of the 

British Parliament and tlic British Nutiim. 

Commercial, Indiustrial and Agricultural Progress. 

“Put wliile tliat i.s the main goal, upon which must be concentrated the best 
efforts, the energy and the intclkct, ot the couutiy, wc must, in the meanwhile, 
piomote. t.uppoiV and advance Uie commercial, industrial and agricultural progress 
ami weifare in all tlicir tank'd r.otivitics in the countiy and strive to get a sound 
systim of finance anii eurici.cy. Wc must take steps 10 organise labour in the 

counny, industrial as well as agricu luva!, ineiuding ijots and ptasaiils, to bring 
about spicdy iu priivnm.ur in their ieouoinic condition and protect their interests. 
Wc must enable them to take tiieir pace in llieir cuuntiy’s stiuggle for bwara], 
Wf must leaoli thim to take their pioiier share in Hie constitution of Dominion 
Besionsibie Goveinnitnt of India. We must not lose any opportunity to promote 
and advance mass ediieatit'ii to rs to make tlie eltmentajy rducation universal and 
thus ilispcl tlie igtioianee and i.'arkmss ami hi.-iig ligJit to iniIJions of our 

eountrymen wl.o c.'itiiott claim cvm tlie thiee ll’s. Wc must take steps, if nrees- 
vary, to see that elimentaiy education is made eomiu'soiy. We shou it, as far as 
possible, organise ami dev se imatis for ihr purpose ot eimouraging ami establishing 
Swadtslii industries ai;d nianufr.ctuie, piomoling Natioi.al Ed.ucaiion, rtmoving un- 
touchahility ami (•ncoiiiaghig si;-ttim nt of disputes by aLbitratit n. There are many 
other vimi ami imioilaiit qutst'oiis, n.'mlnistiative or othciwi.se, such as, Hallway 
adraimstriitlon ami its niaiingiment ami its fiiiai.co, defence of India, indianitation 
of ami raising the Nai ionaJ At my, Indianitai f u ot Services, oiganisiiig ami instruct¬ 
ing clicioraU'S, ar.d tupport'-ng candidatis for I.egislatuiis, local or eemral, at the 
elections. All tlw^e iiueslions can be <iealt witli piartly by educative propagani.la 
thioiigliout the country and partly through and by means of the existing I.egis- 
laluies. WliiJe wc untllncliingly and with all our miglit and mam support the 
drmaml for Btforws, piovidcd the rights and interest of tlie minorities in any 
existing telitme or in ai.y tchinie of advance will be iluly piotected and 
safeguarded, yet we caimut associate oui-selves witli any pi.Licy of deliberate and 
wanton wiickage oi' di suucllon. We ought to be piepwed, if the Government do 
not make satiri'acmiy ittponse to the Kational dimnnd for llefovms, as a last resort 
to moke the Covernmerl hy Legislature or through Legislature impossible and we 
should, if mcessaiy, adopt lor that purpose all means ami measures to bring about 
parliamentary oijstieet oti ami constitutionul dcad-IocUs. Hut in the meantime we 
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must extract all the good we can from the Government by an<l through the Legis- 
latirre by means of such limited powers and influenoe as is peimittctl to us to 
exercise within the scope of the Government of India Act, 1919, as it is constitute*! 
to-day. 

The KliiJafat. 

“ The Kbiialat question has for the moment owing to the recent decisions of 
the Angora Assembly uailer the guidance and leadership of Mustafa Kema! I’asha 
and Ismefc I’asha, taken such a turn that -no immeiliate solution can be suggested. 
Hut let us hope that a Congress of the Mussalmans of the world, which is in con¬ 
templation, will have, when it meets, in its midst all those most qualitied and 
competent'to speak on the question, and the united wisdom of those learnod in the 
Haw and Beligion of Jsiam will find a solution of what at present appears to be 
■one of the most amazingly complicated questions. 

Swaraj. 

“ Then there remains the question of Swaraj. Thus the immediate issue between 
India and Great Britain of paramount magnitude and importance is the amendment 
of the constitution of the Governmetu; of India. The Assembly passed a resolution 
last February by the vote of 76 representatives against 48 recommending to the 
Governor-General in Council to take immediate steps to establish full Responsib.e 
Government in India. The Government only showed its willingness to move by 
means of a departmental committee to inquire into the defects in the working of 
the Act of 1919 and further to iiujuive whether any advance should be made within 
the Rule-making power—but rcfuseil to commit itself with regard to the necessity 
of amending the Act, except to re-ctify any adm nistrative imperfection. So we ask 
for bread and the Guveniment is offering us stone. Surely the position is so mani¬ 
festly unjust anil untenable that it cannot be maintained for long. For, is it claimed 
that the question as to I'rovinoial Autonomy to be granted to the I’rovinc.'s 
and introduction of responsihilir.y in the Central Government cannot even be 
considered until the expiration of ten years’ period contemplated by the Act ? Is 
it possible in view of the universal opinion throughout the country to the contrary 
to work the Reforms such as they arc wilhout furtlicr advance until 1929 1 Tue 
Statute does not bar an inquiry being undertaken at any time as to whether and 
to what extent it is d sirablc to establish the principle of Responsible Government 
or to extend the degree of Responsible Government.” 

After outlining the present system of Government in India, Mr. Jinnah then pointed 
out its defects and how unworkable it has become and proeccdeil ; — 

“ Is it possible therefore to allow the present position to continue ? I feel that 
the situation is far too serious and I hope that the Government has a.ready realised it 
and will not al'ow any further ilelay, which, in ray opinion, would be dangerous, 
but; meet the universal demand which is being voiced from a thousand platforms all 
over the country that its imlnediate steps must be taken to scrap the present cons¬ 
titution and devise a constitution in coi.Mila'ioi with the representatives of the 
people which will give them a real eoiitro aiul responsibility over their affairs and 
full scope (or development of ail their resources and enable them lo stand as free 
people under the full-fledged Dorainicn Responsible Government amongst the ranks 
of the Nations of the world. This is the task before the All-India Muslim League 
and the country at large, I therefore earnestly appeal and pray to my couatry- 
m n to unite and organise all the resources of our country for the attainment of 
our immediate goal-—that is, freedom for India,” 

2nd. Day’s Bitting 

Next day, May 2&th, the League met again and passed a number of resolutions. The 
roost important of these is the 2nd rcso ution on the fundamental Muslim rights in the 
electorates and the Legislatures. Considerable heat was created during the discussion of 
this r. solution. 

The Second Resolution 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh ABDUL QADIK moved a lengthy resolution about the 
fundamental principles of the Indian Constitution and in doing so said that in the future 
coLStitution of India there must be some guarantee so that people may live in peace 
when Swaiaj was attained. The first fumlamental guarantee should be that the Mus.im 
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majority of the population in the I’unjab, Bengal and Frontier Provinces should not 
be interfered With in any territorial redistribution that miglit become necessary, 

Tiie second guarantee should be tliat the basis of representacion in the Legisiatnrer 
and in all other elected bodies shall be population except that the very small 
minorities may b« given representation in excess of their numerical proportion in 
those cates in widch they would Kmain entirely unrepresented in tlie absoiice of 
such exceptional treatment, subject however to the essential proviso that no majority 
eliall bo reduced to minority or even to equality. The other guarantees shall be 
full religious liberty and that communal reprewmtation through separate electoi'ates 
should be continued as at ju'csent with the provision that it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate electorates in favour of joint 
electorates. 

Dr, ZIA-UDDIN AHMED of Aligarh moved the following araendmmt to 

clause (c) of the resolution that the basis of the representation in Legislatures and 
in all other elected bodies shall be popu.ation, provided that minorities shall have 
adequate and effective representation in all elected bodie,s in every piovincc subject 
however to the essential proviso that no majority shall be reduced to minority or 
even to equality. 

Mian SHAH NAWAZ in suporting the amendment said that minorities should be 

given more seats tiian they were cnticleil to acconliiig to population and should be 

treated more leasoiiab'y and buiuauely. This would promote frieiully feelings amongst 
the communities which are essentia! for peaceful development of the country, 

Chaudhuri SHAHABL’DUIN supported the amendment and said that Tnujabis 
should be glad it they gave a uumbor of more seats to iflndus and should 

not grudge a few seats here and there for the miiioi’ities. 

Mr, KHALIQ-UZ-ZAMAN opposed the amendment iind said that the I’unjab, 
Bengal and Frontier Mahomeilans were quite reasonable in c,aiming representations 
aoeortiing to their population and it would be ilerogatory for minorities to stretch 
their liands to majorities for a few more seats, 

Maulana MAHOMED ALI then rose .amidst deafening shouts of “ Allah 0 Akbar ” 
and said that all representations shouM he settled on friend.y basis with minorities. 
He strongly opposed communalism against nationalism and boldly stood out for Hinrlu 
minorities. 

Mian FAZL-I HUri,SAIN, Education Minister of the I’unjab Hovern.m mt, .said if 
any community in India had made any saorilic.3 of their interests in UHti at 

Lucknow it was the M.ahomeilan eommutiity and h; was geid that he was one of 

tliL'in. But .since then the other communities had bren systematioahy demanding 
wore sacritici from the Mussalm.ine. Tim.*, has now however come when they 
should stop and consider how far this could proceed in that manner. (A voice: — 
Is Mian Fasl-i Hiijsaiu spiakiug a.s Minister of Ujvermiint or as a inember of 
Muslim League ?.) Mussalmaus should see, lie said, liow far tae other communi¬ 
ties were ready to sacritice their interest in the struggle for liberty (At this 
stage there was an uproar in the House and voices asked the I’resideiit whether 
Miau Sahib would have unlimited time for his speech.) 

The Amendment was then put to vote but the House being sliarp.y divided a 
division was taken according to provinces and resulted as fouows ;—126 voted in 
favour of the ameiiilineiit, S3 against. 

Dr. Zia-Uddin’s amendment that minorities should bi given not proportionate 
but adetjuate and effective representation was declared passed, b3C,ause Mr, Abul 
Kasim and his friend from Bengal were declared to have 30 votes each. By 
th: rules of the Muslim Leaau!, voting goes by provinces and Bengal as tha 
province having the largest Muslim popu.ation is entitled to get 60 votes. Moulvi 
Abul Kasim and his friend wore the only two inui present and they carried all 
the 60 votes with them. The total nvimbjr of mjmbors present amounted to 130, 
out of which many were Crovernmeut officials. Even of these, 07 came from the 
Lunjab and only 33 from oultide the province. 

Mr. AfciAF ALI moved the following amendment to clause (e); ‘‘ If the other 

communities of India agree to reservation of seats in Legis.ature in direct propor¬ 
tion to nuraerjc.al strength of their population and common e.ectorates, common geni;r,aL 
and special electorates should be substituted for existing exc usive eonstituency, 

Mr. Asaf All’s amendment was lost after a short debate. 
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Resolutions. 

The fallowing retoluliont were adopted at the All-India Muslim League held 
at Lahore on the 24th and 25ih ol May :— 

Beaolution No. I.—The Ali-India Muslim League pi ges on record Its deep sense ot 
sorrow at the sad aod untimely death of the Hon. Mr. Obulam Mubammad Bburgri and 
feels that in him the Uossalmaos of Indli bad lost one of the greatest patriots, 
politicitQS and disiutere-ted servants of the community and desires that this expression 
of sorrow nn behalf of.the community may be conveyed to bis family. (From the Chair,) 

K B. Sheikh Abdul Qadir, Bar-at-Law of Lahore, then moved and Sheikh Neysr, 
M diammad of Lahore seconded the following Resolution ; 

Basic Principles of Swaraj. 

Resolution No. II.—Whereas the speedy attainment of Swaraj is one of the declared 
objects ot the All-India Muslim League, and whereas it is now generally felt that the 
conception of Swaraj should be translated into the realm of concrete prlitics and become 
a factor in the daily life of the Indian people, the All-India Muslim League hereby 
resolves that in any scheme of a Constitution lor India that may ultimately be agreed 
upon and accepted by the people, the following shall constitnte its basic and tundamenlal 
principles ; 

(a) The existing Provinces of India shall all be united under a common Oovernmont 
on a federal basis so that each Province ebuH have full and complete Provincial 
autonomy, the functions of the Central (iovirnmcnt being confined to (uch matters only 
a-i are of general and common concern. 

(h) Any territor al redistribution that might at any time become necessary shall 
not in any way affect the Mnslim majoiiiy of population in the Punjab, Bengal aid 
N. W F Province, 

(e) The basis of representation m the Legislature and in all other elected bodies 
shall be population, except that very stra'l minorities may be given repres ntation in 
excess ol their numerical proportion in those casts in which they would remain entittly 
uiireptesented in the absence of such exceptional treatment, eubjeot, however, to the 
essential proviso that no majority shall be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

(d) Full relig'ous libeity, Ic , lib-rty of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
asaocialioo, and iducatioii shall be guaranteed to all communities, 

(e) The Idea of joint eletoratea with a speoltled numbtr of seats being unaooeptabL 
to tudiau .Muslim-i, on the gronuil of its being a fruitful source of discord aud disunion 
aod also ot h -lug wholly inadequate to achieve the object of effective representation 
of vaticuB comraunal groups, Che representati'on of the latter shall continue to be by 
means ol sepataie eleetoiates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
eommunity at any lime to abandon its separate electorates m favour of joint electorates. 

(t) No bid nr resolution or any part thereof affecting any community, wt.i"h 
question is lo be determined by the members of that community in the elected body 
(opm-erned, shall be passed in any L,egiela<ure or in any other elected body, it three- 
f -uiths of the members of that, community in that particular body oppose such bill or 
resolution er part thereof. 

The resolution was put first to the meeting in parts, and the Preamble and Clauses 
(a) I'l) and (<) were adopted wiihout further disenssiou. 

Uaulana Mahomed Ali adversely criticised the language and import of Clause (b), 
but it was put lo the vp.te and carried. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed of Aligarh moved an amendment to substitute the following 
for Clause (p-) of the proposed resolution viz ; 

The mode of representation in the Legislature and in all other elected bodirs 
shall guarantee adi quate and effective represpiitatiou to minorities in every Province 
subject, however, to the essential proviso that no majority shall be reduced to a minority 
or even to an equality " 

Thr amendment was seconded by Mian Shah Newaz of Lahore and supported by 
Moulvl Muhammad Yakub, U L, A. of Mnradabad, Cbaudburi Shababuddiu M L. C. 
i t Lahore, Mi ulvi Abdul Qoasim, M. L, A. of Bordwan and the Hon. Mian Fazl-i-Hussain 
E. B. of Lahore. It was opposed by Gbazi Alxtul Rahman of Lyallpui. Cbaudburi 
Khaliquziaman of Lucknow and Maolana Mahomed Ali, and on a division being 
taken, the amendment was carried by a majority of 126 to 83, 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Asaf Ali of Delhi and seconded by Mr. Mnsh'r 
Hnsa-n Kidwai and another propoced by Syed Habib Shah of Lahore and seconded by 
Maulai.a Mahomei Ali to alter Clause (*■) were both put to the vote and lost. 
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The whole reaulatioo, as aiueuded bj Dr. Ziauddin, was then pat to the vote aod 
carried. 

Complete Orerbaaliag of Reform Act, 

ReBoIntion No. lIl.^Tbat in the opinion of the All-India Mailim League the 
Reforms granted by the Uovetninent of India Act l‘J19 are wholly uneatisfaccory and 
altogether icadeqaate to meet the requirements of the country and that the virtual 
absence of any responsibility of the executive to the elected represeniatives of the 
people in the L gislature has really tendered them futile and unworkable ; the League 
therefore urges that immediate steps be taken to establish Swaraj, t,e., lull Responsible 
Government, having rega’d to the provisions of Resolution No, II, and this, in the 
opinion of the League, can only be done by a complute ;oyethauling of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act lUlU, and not merely by an enquiry with a view to discover 
defect in the working of the Act and to rectify impetloctions under its rule-making 
power.—(Proposed by Mr. Asaf Ali of D.lhi, socouded by M. Barkat AU of Lahore 
aid supported by Syed Habib Shah of Lahore). 

Committee to Frame Oonstitution 

Resolution No. IV.—That the All-India Muslim League do appoint a Committee 
consisting of the {ollovving gentlemen to frame a scheme of a Oonstdtution for the 
Government of India, in oonfultatlon with the Committee or Committees that may bs 
appointed by other political organisations in the couatry foi this purpose, and to place 
the same before a session of the League and, if necessary, a special session of the League 
may be summoned for that purpose at an early date, to consider and adopt the scheme, 
viz ; —Mr. M. A. Jinnah of Bombay, Hon. Mian Fazl-i-Hussain K. B. of Lahore, Mr. 
Maqbul Mahmud of Amritsar, Agha Muhammad Sardar of Bialkot, Mr. Musbir Husiain 
Kidwai of Gadia, Syed Zahur Ahmad of Lucknow, Hon. Syed Baza Ali of Allahabad, 
Ohaudbari Khaliquzzaman of Lucknow, Hon. A. R. ifazlul H^q of Calontta, Mr. 
Asaf All of Delni ; Nawab Satfraz Hussain Khan of Patna; Mr. Abdul Az'z of 
Peshawar; Mr. Shuaib Qoraishi of Bombay , Mouivi Syed Murtaz* of Ttiohinopoly; 
Cbaudhuti Shababuddin of Lahore and Syed Habib Shah of Laaore,—(Proposed by 
Mr. Maqbul Mahmud of Amritsar and seconded by Mr. Mushii Hussain Kidwai of 
Gadia). 

Muslim Activities' Committee. 

Resolution No. V,—That a Committee consisting of the following members of 
the All-India Muslim League be appointed with power to confer with the Working 
Committee of the Central Khilafat Committee in order to frame a scheme in con¬ 
sultation with it for the purpose of organising the various public activities of the 
Mnslim community and the said scheme be placed as eoou as possible beloro the 
Council of the AU-Iodia Muslim League and if necessaty before the next session of 
the League for adoption, viz., A M, Jinnab of Bombay, Hon. Mian Fazl-i-Hussain 
K. B, of Lahore, Agha Muhammad Safdar of Sialkote ; Syed Zahur Ahmad of 
I.ucknow; Moulyi Syed Murtaza of Trichinopoly; Mouivi Abdul Qasim of Burdwan; 
Mouivi Muhammad Yakub of MoraHabad ; Hon. M. K. Fazlut Haq of Caloutta, Mr. 
Saltan Ahmad of Bankipore, Dr, Muz* Yaqub Beg of Lahore, Mr. Ohulam Bheek 
of Lahore, Malik Barkat Ali of Lahore, i>r. Sbujauddin of Lahore, M, Samlallah 
Khan of C. P,, Mr. Abdul Az'z of Peshawar, Dr. Bhafaat Ahmarl ot Allahabad, 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir, K. B. of Lahore, and M'lulvi Abdul Karim of Ranchi.—(Propus d 
by M. Ghniam Mohiuddin of Kaeur and seconded by Sirdar Habbibulah Khan of 
Iiahore). 

Frontier Province. 

Resolution No. VI.—That the All-India MasUm League strongly urges upon the 
Government the tmmed ate and paramount necessity of introducing reforms in the 
N. W. F, Province and of placing this Province in all respect in a position ot 
equality with the other major Provinces of India.—(Proposed by Mr. Abdul Az z of 
Peshawar and seaonded by Mr. Abaul Majid Qutaishi of Lahore). 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

Resolution No. VII,—The All-India Muslim League views with great alarm the 
deplorable bitterness of feeling at present existing between the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans in the different parts of the country and strongly deprecates the tendency on 
the part ot certain public bodies to aggravate the causes of difference between the 
two communities, thus doing incalculable barm to the National cause, and while 
placing on record its firm conviction that no political progress is possible in this 
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conntty nnlees it Is based on a solid substiatum of Hindn-Mnslim nnity, and that 
the inteiests oE the counti; demand mutual sacrifice and an intensive spirit of give 
and take on the part of all the communities, the League makes an earnest appeal 
to all public bodies to discontinue all activities savoring of aggression and to con¬ 
centrate tteir efiotts^on the question of establishing Hindn-Muslim unity on a firm basis, 

Besolution No. VIII.—Whereas inter-communal unity is extremely necessary for 
gaining Swarai, and whereas conditions, political and religious, unfortunately exist 
in the country on account of which a recrudescence of inter-communal differences 

takes place every now and then, and it is most desirable that means should be 

adopted to meet such cases, the League rcBoIves that Conciliatoiy Boards, consist¬ 
ing of representatives of ail communities, be constituted in different districts with 
a Central Board in the capital of each Province, (I) to settle all matters likely 

to create Communal differences, and (2) to deal with all cases of conflict, and 

investigate and enquire into acts of aggression on the part of any particular community. 

Besolution No. IX.—The All-India Muslim League deplores the present scanda¬ 
lous state of disorganisation existing among the Muslims in all spheres of life, 
which not only prevents all healthy inter-change of ideas and co-operation for the 
good of the community, but also eerionsly handicaps the Muslims in shouldering 
their proper share ot responsibility in the National struggle for progress and Self- 
Government, the League, therefore, urges the extreme desirability of conceited action 
everywhere with a view to secure internal solidarity among the Mussalmans ot 
India and resolves that a Committee be formed to carry ont a programme of 
political, social and economic development with particular reference to the following 
items ; 

(Ij To popularise the League and establish its Provincial, District, Tahsil, 
Pargai a, and Village Branches througbont India. 

(2) To collect funds fpr the League, 

(3) To call upon and to co-operata with the Muslim Educational Conference 
in India in establishing elementary schools in every village and utilising the village 
Mosques and Imams lur this purpose wherever feasible. 

(4) To promote female education among the MusEalmans and to establish 
Schools for the purpose in villages and towns. 

(5) To encourage adult education. 

(6) To organise the Muslim Boy Scout Movement, 

(7) To encourage the use of khadder and Swadeshi goods. 

(8) To encourage and help the establiebment of Mnslim Banks In the country. 

Besolution No. X.— With a view to better the economic and political conditions 

of the workers and peaeants ot India, the AU-India Mnslim League considers it 
most essential that the organieation of the workers and peasants be taken in band 
and a movement be immediately started on the lines chalked out by the All-India 
Congress Committee in this connection in order to achieve these objects ; the League 
therefore resolves that a Committee of five members be appointed by tbe Council 
of the League to meet the Committee appointed by tbe All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee for this purpose to diaw op a practical programme for tbe organisation ot 
wotkers and peaeants of India. 

Besolution No. XI.—That this League urges all tbe Provincial Qoveinments 
generally and U. P. Qovcrniuent particularly to enforce the Wakf Act of 1W23 in 
their respective Provinces, and further resolves that Provincial Leagues be called 
upon to appoint Provincial Committees to look to tbe proper administration of the 
Wakfa in each Province. 

Besolution No, XII.—That a Committee be appointed by the Ccuioil of the 
All-India Muslim League to consider the grievancis of the Mutsalmans in the 
matter ot their representation in tbe public services of tbe country and submit 

its report to the League before its annual session with suggestions as to the ways 
and means whereby the Muslims may be assurid of their proper and legitimate place 
in the administration of tbe country, 

A Besolution was also passed deploring tbe unsympathetic attitude of the 
Kashmir Durbar on the needs of Moslems in Kashmir, 

After appointing Office-bearers, and the usual thanks, the session then closed. 
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i’l'ovun'.ial and District Political Coiiforeiieos aro hold in India abour, 
the second quarter of each year to discuss local as well as alMndia 
affairs and also to tahe stock of the work delegated to thoiri by the 
bigger all-India organisations. Accordingly some very important confei- 
■tnicos wore hold thioughont Iiidi.i during the months of April to dune last. 
The most important of these is the Bengal Provincial Conferonoe at 
Serajgunge, where the much talked of Oopinath Saha resolution was passed, 
a full account of which is given in the following pages. Of the other 
conferences may bo mentioned the following of which the more important, 
ones are given in somewhat greater detail here.— 

Of the Nationalist Conferences where Congress-men hold sway, whother 
.Swarajists or No-changers, the following are important.-— 

APRIL 27th—Maharastr.a Provincial Conference at Jalgaon Peth with 
Mr. Cangadhar Rao Doshpando in the chair. At this Conference Mr. 
I)cshpa\idc made a scene hy scathingly attacking the Swarajists who did 
not attend. Mr Gangadhar Rao is otie of the loading No-changer disciple 
of M. Gandhi and his exhibition of ill-compor was much oommented upon. 

MAY 1st—Third ICarnataka I’rovincial Conforenco at Gokarn with Shri 
,Sankar;icharya of Saradapith in the chair (sec y). 680.) 

MAY' 2nd ■ Sevanteonth Godavari District Political Conferonoe with 
Dr. \'arad,arajulu Naidu a.s president (see p. 681.) 

MAY ,8rd—Sixteenth annual session of the Nambudri Yogakshema 
•Sabha at Tiiclmr with Mr. M. T. V'asudcvaii Namhudri in the chair. 
This was held mainly to discuss the untovichaVnlity question and to 
devise moans to help the Vaikom Satyagraha (.see p. xii.) 

MAY 3i'd—Godavari Distriot Volunteers C-onfereneo at Almorii with 
Aiidhraratna Goy)alkrishnayya in the chair. Thi.s was a oonforcnce of 
the Coiigrcs.s \'()lunteor.s formed in Andliradc.sha at the time of the last 
Congress at Cocanada. The Cotiferenco resolved to reorganise the 
Volunteers and to adoyit the “ Ramdandu ” as a part of the Volunteer 
organisation. 

MAY 7th—The S. N. D. P. Yogam at Vaikom under Dr. Kunhi 
Karinaii as President. This wa.s a Conferoiico of the ‘untouchable’ 
KaKhavas who wanted to remove the ban undoi’ which they suffered. It 
.supported the Y aikom Batyagraha and joined hands with the Nairs’ 
Conforeiioe held at the same i)laeo for the same purpose. 

YIAY 13th—The Sovonth Gujorat Political Conference at Rorsad under 
8jt K. Kalelkar was a great N.-C.-<). Conforenco a full account of which 
is given on y). 678. 

MAY Ifith—The Depressed Classes Cotiferenco at Borsad under Sjt, 
V. L. Fardke passed resolutions for the removal of untouchability and 
was iti.portant Itcoau.se M. Gandhi who sent a message to it was ytorsonally 
concerned in its yu’octmdings. 

MAY; 18th—Pouitoenth session of the Tanjoro District Conforenco at 
Mannargadi under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was important in as much 
as Mr. Iyengar who was believed nyi till now to ho an out and out. 
No-changer gave out bis mind that ho was veering towards the Swarajists. 
He however advocated Congressmen eayitariiig the seats in the (Councils 
and then keeyhng them einjity. 
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MAV IStli—The Taiijore Mirasdars Conferonco at Maiinargadi with 
the Hod. Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar in the chair was organised 
ill protest of the onhancement of rent of the land'holdors of Tanjore 
and Triehinopoly, The Mirasdars resolved to start a no-tax campaign. 
An interesting interlude arose when a jioliceman walhed up to the dais 
and served a notice on Mr. Satyamurti prohibiting him from addressing 
the Conference. 

.lUNE 1st.—The Bengal Provincial Conference at Serajgungo under 
M. Alcram Khan as president. Mr. C. K. Das and his Swarajists domi¬ 
nated the conference and the Bengal No-changers suffered a signal 
defeat (see t** 666). This conference showed that Bengal was overwhelmingly 
Swarajist. 

JUNE 16th—Tno First Oinalur Adi-Dravid Conference at Kamalapuram 
under Mr. K. V. Subba Kao was more or less a N-C-0 Conference where 
M. Gandhi’s load was followed. Messrs. Kajagopalachari, M. G. Vasudeviah 
and other N-C-0 leader.? wore the luominent spoalcers. 

JUNE 28th—The Utlial Provincial Conference at Cuttack under 
l>r. iSir P. C. Bay who gave a very imjiortant address on Khadder and 
the Charka (see p. 6a2). 

Moderates’ Conferences 

Of the Conferences of the Moderate party three are giveri hero; 
HZ., the U. P. ai.d Bombay Liberal Conferences and the U. P. Liberal 
Association. These are the only “live” organisations of the now 
declining Moderate Party, being still niider the guidance of such men as 
Fii' Tej Bahadur Sapiu, Mr, Sastii, and Mr. Chintamoiii. 'I'ho Vl’ostorri 
India National Libeial Association held its fourth annual general mooting 
ill Bombay on May 3id. It was presided over by Sir Dinshaw M’acha 
who assured the rnemhors that “(ho future of India was in the haials 
of the Liberals alone”. The session was not important. 

Non-Brahman Conferences 

Of the important Non-Brahman Conferences may be mentioned the 
rsiecting of the South India Liberal Federation (given on p. 686), and 
a social Coiderence of the C. P. Noii-Bralimans under the Hon. Mr. Jadhav 
Iiold on the 19th April. 

On JUNE 17th was held the Adi-Dravida Conference at Triehinopoly 
under Sir A. P. Patro in which the caste ipiostioii was fully discussed and 
the detects of Diarchy w.i,.s expo.sed. The Prosidout strongly attacked the 
Swara ists and outlined the work done so far by the Madras Govt, for the 
l»C])i‘c.‘ised cla.s.sos, and asked them to turn away from the non-co-operators. 

Europeans iV A,-;glo-Iiidiii,ii.s. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians have no very strong party organisa¬ 
tions of (heir own perhaps because they do not need any. The European 
Association of Calcutta and Bombay arc however strong enough to 
make even A iceroy.s .and . Governors quail before them. Their real 
strength lies in the different Chambcis of Commerce situated in the 
I'lovipcial head-quaitors. The Annual General meeting of the Calcutta 
Lui'opeau Association wa.s held on the 4th February last an account 
< t which has lieeii given iu the Aiinual Meguter 1923 Vol. II Supphment 
1’. 316. Another important meeting was held in May last which is 
iiiveii here on p. 690. 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference 

SERA}GUNGE—iST JUNK 19.’./. 

Thp famous SERAJCUNGIC C()N'l'"KRi:Nri-;, or llii; “ Hmj/al nraiu-li of tha 
Indian National Congress ’* as some sub-jtinla M. P.s put it in Ibc House of ( ominons, 
commenced its Session on Juno ist undor th<; lV(*sitl<-ncy of Maulana AUraiu Khan. It 
was a great triumph of tin; Swarajisis, as ciuile a crop of otlirr ('onlVrenecs wen* la id 
mainly with a view to draw away people from ihe gn‘a( lVdilk*al {'onferenee of Bengal 
where the influence C)f Mr. R. Das n^igned supreme. A Mahumrdan eonf'iancf 
organised by Mr. .Shiiaji, once n prominent nationalist, hut now an instrument in the 
hands of the reactionaiy Ministerialists, was set up with Khan Bahadur MusnrafV Hussain 
as president, but it proved a miserable failure as the majority of the Mahomedans could 
easily see through the lure and spurned it. Of the other sistf'r conferenc(‘s, the Kliilafat 
C’onference under Haji Abdul Rashid Khan, a Student’s ('onferiMice, a Hindu C’onfererua* 
where Swami Shr iddhnnanda, the great protagonist of Suddhi and Saniia!han uiovcn'cnt, 
was jiresent on behalf of the Btaiares Hindu Mahasalilia, and a Khadi F.shihition opened 
by Dr. Sir I'. C. Roy, deserve to he mentioned. 'IVouble was anticipated owing lo the 
great difference between the No-cluingers and lla* Swarajists and IrMwir-m the Miiiishrial- 
isl and and the Swarajist Moslems, and rvery parly w;mi<‘(l to carry ih*’ (’onfi r'-ncr bv 
coup de force. ;\ strenuous attempt was made by the N'o-changers of Bengal to casiran- 
some of the resolnjiions, mainly those on Council-etitry, tlopinaih Salm, and ilw lllntlu- 
MusHm lA'tct, hut they hatl to collapse Ixd'ore (he overwhelming majority against iheni 
in the hous(‘. 'Die conferencr* showed that Bengal was ()0 jier cent. Swarajist. 'The 
Gopinalh resolution, liowevtT, has since then become historic, (t ha.s formed ihe sul>jeci: 
matter of grave deliberation ainong.st tht* luin^peans and .\nglo-Indians, from tin* House 
of I.ords and C'onunotis down to the petty Kiirasian ('lubs of Calcutta, ami has fietm the 
parent of much acrid controversy in the press, from which even Maliaima (iandhi coultl 
not keep out. A chorus of atigry protest was rai.scd by the T-ondon V'/nnw, the Morniu^ 
Post, and other Tory papers in hatgland who took up the cry from the Pioneer, the 
Englishman, the Times of India, and other leading Anglo-Indian i^apers in India wlio 
discovered In the resolution a secret incitement to the murd^'r of I’.nglishmen, and roundly 
accused Mr. Das as the intigator of (he crime, 'riic real (jliject was (>f course to make 
out n case for Govt., to forthwitfi intern Mr. Das, and thus to sirike iln‘ Swar.ajist parly 
of Bengal out ol action. 

The following is an account of lh«- proceedings of this very inipnriant cunferenrc'. 
THIC i’RKSIDI'.N ri\1. ADDRl'.SS. 

Moulana Matiammad .\KR.\M KHA.V opened hi>, presidimiial address in Bengali 
with a sweet Hnlu .song. 

Referring to the present rondilion of our n.iiional acilxities, ihe Presidenl said ibal 
loss of political freedom was at the root of all our ills and liiat mde.ss and uniil a burning 
desire for freedom possesserl the .soul of our eountrvmen, s|Hcially of ihe ujiper classes, 
the talk of frccdcpm was a men* cry for the moon. .Slavery had viliaied our whole life. 
Even those of our erliicated countrymen who apptainsl (o have resijoirded llrst to the call 
of the Motherlaml, had not been truly iinbueil with love of freciiom. Tliere was nnt ih?' 
passion, the fire, tire Insatiable desire for frt'edom in Ihem. 'I'liey Jiad not iiilly aw akr ned ; 
their life and soul had not been |)OSsessed by a (irm resolve to attain fr(‘C(|oni. 'I'Ih' 
national body was inert to-day under the inlUience of morphia, so to s.iy. It could not 
oven realise th.at it had been diseased. When a sick man f.ailetl Uj frrl liis disease*, it 
couUl he said with certainty that hr* was lost (or goo<t. .Sueii w■a^ tin- rase witii i>ur 
nation. I'etty je.ilou.sies, strih's an<I femls horn o! seHishn<‘ss wc'ia* hacking her soul to 
pieces. Had her sons truly awakened, we would not havt* lo see such a sad spertacl*“. 
When the mother’.s hous<* w--a.s on fire, was it meet ami proper ha' two brothers lo remain 
idle or to engage themselves in fratricidal strife over trifles? 'I'he iiuiUalitN of ilie whole 
nation required a complete change. 

Fkars Dt.siKi'sr. 

That fears and distrusts reigned supreme in rnir midst was r‘lot|U'‘‘nt of the fatM that 
our leaders and workers ha<l not hern captured by real desire lor fret'ilom. .\11 our 
tolerance, all liberality and largeness of heart <‘nde<I with the tli-liheraiions in ihr* C'on- 
gresses and Conferences and as soon as we g<it out ol tliein wi* forgot ourselves am! 

84 
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indulged in our party or communal jealousies. Our unity was a seeming Unity got up 
to throw dust in the eyes of the British. 

Continuing the President said that there were people in both the communities, Hindu 
and Moslem, who were mortally in dread of the immediate advent of Swaraj. 

A section of Musalmans feared that if Swaraj nrally came now, twenty-two crores 
of Hindus would beep them under the thumb ; for the Hindus were larger in number and 
more prosperous and advanced in education. So Swaraj would be the cause of Moslems’ 
ruin. A section of Hindus too on the. other liand had a particular dread of (he 
ghost of Pan-Islamism. They thought if the Knglish left the shores of India to-day, 
Pan-Islam would fall upon them with ;dl its gruesome t(;rrors. 'I'he iacl was that 
many of the educated Hindus and Musalmans did not want Swaraj. 

The President th<‘n said that the Moslems’ fear of the Hindus was entirely 
baseless. I'o those of the Moslems who ihoughl that, as the Hindus were larger 
in numl'or and more jiowerful being far advanced in education and wealth than th(“ 
Moslems, it was belter for them to ding to the third parly, he said that Moslems 
were never a docilti natitm easily lo he ])ette<| or crushed. Moslems’ rise and 
power had come through war and strife. No repression had been .able to kill 
them in the past and no repression would be able lo kill them in future ttx). 
Moslems were not a weak nation. 'I'he President did not think that Moslems were 
objects of the world’s pity, A nation powerless and devoid of self-trust was, he said 
a curse, fit to be thrown into i)crpctual oblivion. 

The Moulana could not understand now Swaraj would mean a Hindu Raj. 
The Hindus were more powerful than the Moslems. There wa.s no doubt about 

it. But it passed the Moulana’s comprehension how umlor a Swaraj Parliament 
the Hindus would be able to keep the Moslems under their thumb. Ho said, 
“Suppose we have got Swaraj now and a Parliameni under it. Take this conference 
as the said Parliament. What can the Hindus do here to undermine Moslem 

interests? So far as I can und(?rstand, they will ado})( measures for the redress of 
the grievancOsS of our peasants anti these measures will do good to Moslems 

more than to Hindus; for llie hulk of these poor peasants of Bengal come from 
the Moslem community. If they adopt measures to protect our countrymen ,froiu 
the ravages of malaria and other epidemics, if will benefit Moslems more than 
the Hindus.” 

Referring to the Moslem grievance against the Hindus on the question of 

public services, the president remarked that those who did not want Swaraj for 
fear of the Hindu Head Clerks (Bara Babus) .should try to understand that the 

interests of a few Moslem service-seekers were not identical with those of the vast 

majority of Moslems who neither could get nor cared at all for services. The 

Mo.slem community did not consist of a fow English-knowing service-hunters. 

/\ Pact Necessary. 

Continuing the President remarked that Swaraj could not come as a gift from 
the British. It was idle to oxi>ect that one fine morning the Hritiah would tell 

us, “You are making so much noise about Swaraj, take it j we are going away 

bag and baggage.’’ Swaraj would have to be snatched from unwilling hands; 
it would have to be won. But without Hindu-Moslem unity the attainment of 
Swaraj was a dream. These two great communities .should he imbued with the 
same inspiration and enlivened by the same resolution if they wanted to win Swaraj. 
Therefore, the formvdation of a rigid constitution and the statement of an unalterable 
principle, he said, were ;i necessary preliminary to joint action in the struggle 

for Swaraj—a constitution in which the legitimate rights of each community would 
be recognised in the name of God. 

As i> the baseless fear of some Moslems that after the attainment of Swaraj, the 
Hindus would act treacherously by trying to alter the constitution to the detriment 
of Moslem interests, the Moulana said that his twenty years’ contact with Hindu 

leaders and workers had convinced him that it was far from the mind cf the 
Hindu leaders to dect^ive the Moslems if opportunity came. They were above this 
suspicion, though th(?ro was no dearih of mean and narrow-minded people among ihe 
Hindus as among others. He further said. “ Suppose they (Hindus) prove treacherous 
after the advent of Swaraj. Who will protect the Moslems? My reply is that events 
will talcc their own course. There will be anarchy and revolution.” 

The fears of the Hindus too, like those of Moslems, were, he said, quite baseless. 
The Hindus should not judge Moslems by their own likes or dislikes. The Moslems 
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might bCi the president sai<;l, poor, uneducated, bigottod, wayward and fanatical, but to 
call thorn chicane and treacherous was to do cruel injustice to them. Thirteen hundred 
years’. history had shown that Moslems, if anything else, were not treacherous as a 
race, though there was no dearth of mean, narrow-minded individuals among them as 
among _.other-s. 

'The fear of Pan-Islainism was bassiid on a mere myth. Pan-Islamism was a 
modern invention of tliplomnlic Europe. There was no such word as “ Pan-Islarn” 
in the Arabic or Persian language. The ghost of Pan-Islaniism, the President said, 
had no real existence. The. Mosh*ms were not aware of it. But if to render help 
and succour to a fellow Mu.salman in dislri'ss was Pan-Islamism, there vva.s no help. 
To feel and oxpre.ss sympathy for others, to think well of others and to j^rotcct them 
from the hands of oppressors was n religious duly with Moslems. The Koran enjoined it. 
T'hus the Koran ; 

“ Help each other in piety and truth but help not any in sin and untruth. 
Fear God. ” 

if this uieal if I,slam ” said llte Pr<‘.sid»'nl, " goes against the struggle for 
Swaraj, then, I say, it is not possil)le for Mo.slerns to join the Hindus. If This is 
the general opinion (if the Himius, then, let there be end of all struggle for Swaraj, 
let the drop-scene fall here.” 

Continuing thej Presidimt said that Pan-Jslami.sm, \v/t.s nowhere in the world. 
It was not in h-gypl, Turki'y, Aral)ia, I'ersia or .Afghanistan. It was Europe’s 
invention pure and simi)Ie, lCc|ual(y hasidess were (he Hindus’ fears, lu- said, about 
an Afghan invasion. If the Afghans would come at all, the i)ower that could drive 
away the British would bii suHfieienl to keep llu‘ .Afghans off. 

Signs of PnoMJsic, 

However, tliese 'ears on both sides, in the o))inion of the |)residrnt, did not stand 
)n the way of Swai'a), rtithcr they w(‘re I'avouralile to it. It proved that neither parly 
thought lh(^ otluT party lo be weak. If once the sun of freedom rose in lh(^ Indian 
sky, all tliese baseles.s fears and iltstrusls would vanish away like morning mist. 
T'he suspicion and imiri-tl that donunat(*d the relation between Hindus and Musnl- 
mans twenty years ago, had now to a great extent given place lo love and sense of 
justice. In each community Ijen* had ariM'n a grtmj) of inejj who could justly restmt 
the wrong done to the community lo which they b(dunged and wa-^rc ready openly to 
recognise the. h'gkiir’.atc rights of the other conunonity. The dominating spirit of the 
Bengal Pact, whal<e/(‘r might be thi* di/Tereiices of opinion as regards its delJiils, was 
liberality of mind and largeness of the heart. Nobody could dinty this underlying 
sj^irit. To-day <'ach community could boast of a few leaders who were not prepared 
lo support unjust demands. Thos<- who had no power freely lo recogni.se th(i legitimate 
rights of others, had n(' right lo claim Swaraj. 

T'he bones of contimlion betweim Hindus and Musalmans, said tlta President, 
might be divided into two groups. T'hese supplied the fuel (o k(‘ep up the flame.s of 
sirifi^ Ijelweel^ the two communities:— 

1. Political rights comprising (a) pi.’rcentagc of representation on the J.(*gi.slalure.s 
and (b) percentage of afipoinlmenls in t)ul)lic services. 

2. Religious matu rs comyirising (a) slaughter ol cows and fb) music hefon^ 
Mustjues. 

Mcul.an.P.s Sori’OKT of Mixkd Ki.kctofates. 

I. (a) T’he problen^ of representation on communal basts had fxx'n well-nigh solved. 
Both Hindus and .Musalmans had agreeil to comtnuiial rt'presenlafion (m the basis of 
j)u))ulalion. But the point of dispute was still there about thi? method of election. 
All Hindus and some .Musalmans were for mixed eh‘etorales while olln r Musalmans 
were of the opinin that Musalruan rejiresentalives should be elected by Musalmans 
alone. The Prcsi Unil here narrated his experience of the. last two eieetions and pointed 
out that separate election had done no good, the Cael Iiaving lieen that Musaiman 
voters were intlu''‘nred by Zemindars ami mont*y-Ienders with the result that the 
right .sort of men were not always sent up. He was definitely of opinion that those 
Musalmairs who were returned hy .separate electorates did not care, much for the people’s 
opinion or the interest.^ of the cutVitry as a whole. Thes(‘ individuals entered councils 
to further their own .selfish ends and voted with the Government in oiiposition to the 
country’.s intiTcsts. The cleverest of them liowevi-r, sought to pose as advocates 
of the supposLMl Moslem interests )>y pulling t}ue.slions now and then on recess for Jumma 
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prayor, ])ubH(' .services lor .Moslems eic,, while they never raised a finger against 
proposals tor increinenl; of taxes or the extravagant budget, as if these proposals would 
tna a((<‘cl the Musalmans. I'rom his ]>ast experience the president was inclined to believe 
ihai s(*parai(‘ elecloraie wa.s not what it ought to hav(* been. Hence he said hc 
supported mixed eletioraies (liougli it was likely to return Pro-Hindu Musalmans. 

Relorring lo ihe Mosl(*m.s* quarrel about public services, the president remarked 
llial I heir cliarges against the Hindus in llij.s respect were unreasonable, Musalmans 
were labouring under s(‘H-deception. It betrayed their inability to face the truth 
about the matter. 'I'here was the (iovernment circular stating that 30 per cent, 
of the aj)poiiUmcnis should given to Musalmans. But that circular was not 
acted up to. Were the Hindus n^.sponsible for this? Did the Government belong 
to the Hintius? 'I'he omniscif'nt omni-polent GovtTnment which could send such Hindu 
leaders as Mahatma Gandhi, i>eshbandhu Cdiil.taranjan and Pundit Shyamsundar to 
goal, the Government that could intern without trial thousands of Hindu young men 
in d( fiance o( ijublic o)j])osition, couhl not give som<‘ appointmcnt.s to Mussalmans for 
fear of Hindus ! Not ev«’n a mail man would believe this. Whom did these courts 
and offices linlong lo? 'To ilv Hindus or the Government? If lo the Gove*rnment, 
(hen how coulil the Himlus be held resjxmsible for not following the standing Govern¬ 
ment circular? 

Referring to (lie attitude of (he Hindus towards the Musalmans’ demand for 
services, thi' Moulana was sorry to mention (hat (he Hindus’ uneasiness on the mailer 
was no ]('ss ijnreas(,)Mal>l<‘. He I'uriher said (hat Musalmans’ demand for services in 
proportion lo th<'ir number, based oit a common standard of qualifications, was not an 
unreasonable diaiiand. Nay, it was their legitimate right. 

II -(.a) ('oW-PkOTia.TION AND COW-Sl.AUGIJTKR. 

The subject of the siaugliier and protection of cows was an unpleasant one. 
After discussing at length the relative merits and demerits of the demands of Hindus 
to stop slaughter of C(j\\s, the presidetil .said thal it: was impossible to stop it by force. 
Ihe Mu.salman.s wanted a word of honour from the Hindus that they would not try lo 
.sto]) the siaughlt'r of co\a‘s by legislation. Ho appealed to the Hindus to It'-ave the 
matjer lo the Mo.slom.s and (hey would .see for theniscdve.s how much they could do in 
this <]irection. He further appealed tliai the Hindus should try as much as they could 
for the reservation of paslur*' lands for cows. 

11--(h) Mvsic pHroKK Mosqur. 

It would la' admitU'd on all haiuls, said the Moulana, that music or healing of 
drums betore a mosque iM-canie a source of di.sturbanci' to the saying of prayers. But 
prayer did nm go on fm* twenty-four hours. No objection should lie raised to a 
prtK-i'ssion jiassing before a m()St|ue except at a prayer time, Bui if it was said that 
twonly-four hours were ])rrtyf‘r time, tlieii, as in C.l'ilcuita, arrangements should be 
made to have, music slopprd witlnn .a limited area around a mosque. In his opinion, 
Hindus should not obji.'ct to this. But for the sake of justice it must bo admitted thal 
this rule must be observed by Musulmans too in leading their procession before a Hindu 
or Buddha temple or a (diristian church. B\it above all, there must: be a change of 
heart, a broader outlook, so that these occasions might not be used as excus(‘s for 
picking up fresh quarreds. 

In this connection the President feared that his address might please no body but he 
must say in the name of tiod wh.al he lelt to the truth. He hinted that there was a 
niysierIou.s party pulling wires Ironi behiml the scene of Hindu-Moslem dissensions. 
The agents of this party were continually sowing .seeds of strife and using ignorant and 
wicked individuals for their nefarious purposes. 

In conclusion, he said that as a result of the non-co-operation movement every strata 
of society had awakened to a new life which was finding expression, here and there, 
now and then, in rising ag.ainsr oppressive Imidlords, exacting usurers, untouchability, 
depression and .suppression. The entire manhood of the nation was vocal to-day. The 
Satyagralia movement of the Sikh.s in the Punjab and of llie Bengali Hindus at Tarake- 
swar were but a ])arl of the general awakening of the whole nation. The President 
welcomed the soldiers of the peaceful war at Tarak-eswar and threw out the .suggestion 
(hut Mcslems too might take a leaf out of this Hindu movement and try to reform their 
mosques and Madrassas in similar manner and rescue their Waqf property from the 
hand.s of those “ Motaollis who had been rolling in sin and luxury. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

On tho second dny, June 2nd, the Coitfnrcncc met to pass resolutions. After a few 
formal resolutions the nolorioub Ciopinnlh Saha n'solullon was put to the House and 
carried, and the resolution on Hindu-Muslim Pact was long debated till at half past 
1 o’clock in the night the Pact was carried by a huge majority. 

Babu Sirish Cliandra Chailerjee moved a resolution i^aying homage to the 
patriotism of (iopinalh Saha. He said that though the Congress had adopted non¬ 
violent noivco-oporation yet the act of Gopinath was inspired by a noble idea. He wished 
to rid th(' country’s enemies but said he had made a mistake and killed a innocent man. 
'I'he speaker could never supjiort the heinous crime of murder and the conference must 
condemn such an act. But Gopinath’s object was noble and praiseworthy. They were 
not praising his act but his ohjeck 

Mr. Chatteriee said the Congress supported the act of Kcmal Pasha and he asked 
if the Congress did iha(, where was non-violent, non-co-operation? The resolution was 
carried by a. majority by a sliow of hands. Mr. R. Das voted in favour of the motion. 

The Bengal Pact. 

Bahu .Anilb.'iran Roy M.L.(\ a Swarajist moved that this conference fully support 
tlie Bengal Hinctu-Moslem P.act in tolo as adopted by the Bengal Congress Committee. 
:\n amendment moved that the M.ahomedans should stop music in front of Hindu 
temples was .acceptcH) by the .Subjects ('oinmittee. Another amendment fixing the per¬ 
centage of reprej-AHitation in Council ns follows :■—Mahomedans 45, Hindus 40, and other 
communities 15 was not carried- 

Babu .Sharnsundar ('hakr.avarty was given an ovation when he rose to oppose the 
proposal. He admitiod that those who were in favour of the motion were actuated by 
the best of motive's. He also admitted that then* was a section of people at Sirajganj who 
felt that such a pact was inevitable. He also found that a number of the young Maho- 
medans wanted to change the C'ongress literature. But those people would not admit 
what the C'ongr'.'ss had di'clared f)cfore. It had beiat said that ihore existed differences 
between the two communities. Such dilTerences existed everywhere. There was a 
difference of opinion between the speaker ;uid Mr. R. Das but they were not un¬ 
friendly. They wT)uld help each other whenever one of them would be in difficulty and 
distress. When the> began work thc-re was no i<lea of the pact which w'as only an 
instrument and machinery. 'I'here could nev(T b<J any good to the country through such 
a machinery. Ho w'as opposing the pact because he did not believe in any artificial machi¬ 
nery. The mission (d his life was to preach again.sl all sorts of artificialities and to be 
true to the ceniral creed as regards civilisation and culture', namely truth and purity in 
all its forms an I to set their face strongly against all that smacked of violence. That 
was the reason why they opposed tu praise Gopinath’s action. To seek to do things 
through such a machinery .as the pact wdthout bringing about .any change of he.art was a 
sort of unmeaning cc>ercion wlii«-h had no room in the programme of those whose method 
of regenerating the country wats by self-purification and non-resistance. He praised the 
earnestness of those who w'ere in favour of the p.act. He opposed the pact because he 
did not believe i'l machinery. He believed in men. It had been said that all great men 
were not I'raclieal men. 'I’hey must admit that the Mahomedans like Hindus equall5 
loved the Mothed.ind. 'I'he love of country w-as a part and parcel of Islam. He advised 
the Hindus that llH'ir salv.alion lay in followang the Mahomedans who offered prayers fivft 
times a <lay while tiie Hindus never did so ever once in day. The Mahomedans were 
more religious than the Hindus. Their salvation lay not in the pact but in following 
the dictates t)f their religion. He said they had misread history. Their patriotism 
would be hvpocracy if they did not admit that selfishness could not go hand in hand with 
patriotism. If they did not admit it they were not fit for struggle for freedom. Their 
salvation lay in sacrifice. The Mussnlmans might say they did not want his advice but 
the speaker knew what was good to them. If they did not care to take his advice he 
would retire and work in villages. 

Mr. (’liakravarty next referred to the statements made by Mr. Gandhi as regards the 
pact, Tridy, he had said, that they had not arrived at the stage when the pact was a 
possibility. He appealed to them not to widen the dissension between them, to wait till 
tlic proper lime came for it. He then menlioncd instances of oppre.ssion by Mahomedans 
on the Hindus and said that if they thought that the Pact was a real remedy for it then 
adopt it by all means. But if by discarding the pact they thought such oppressions should 
be removed, then discard it like poison. Mr. R. Das was not the father of the pact. 
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They all knew that it came from the Government. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Abdul Karim 
and Nawabali C’haudhury were the real fathers of the pact. But who would give effect 
to the pact? The cult of Islam was democracy and that was not by the pact but because 
they were religious. He did not see the necessity of the pact. To them Hindus and 
Mahomedans who believed in God the Pact was nothing. The pact was a contract. 
Where there was a contract there Avas the necessity for lawyers like Mr. Das and they 
all knew that every contract created discord. lie asked them not to hanker after tem¬ 
porary artificial unity by the pact. His belief was that the pact would do untold mischief- 
(A voice “ you are a false prophet *’). 

Mr. C. R. DAS with thf; permission of the President gave reply on behalf of the 
mover of the resolution. He began by saying that it had been said that there was no 
necessity for a pact; that the pact if passed would retard progress of Swaraj ; that it was 
nothing but a contract; that it was a mere machinery and people did not want such an 
instrument. He could not see how the pact was a machinery or an instrument but he 
asked, was not the signing of the Congress creed or the Congress volunteers* pledge a 
contract and a promise*. Was it not a contract when a Congress worker went from 
house to house, supplied cotton to villagers and promised something in return. But was 
there anything in the pact which would retard growth of nationality or by which Hindus 
would lose their own individuality and self-respect. He would never allow his name to 
be associated with the pact had it been a mere instrument. In the pact he had requested 
both Hindus and Mahomedans to make small sacrifices for the cause of Indian Swaraj 
and it would be to the advantage of both of them. So long as Hindus and Mahomedans 
did not unite, it was impossible to achieve Swaraj. Hut how were they to unite? Certainly 
by federation of the two communities based on self-sacrifice and suffering. Freedom 
that would tbriv(^ on sacrifice and suffering would bring about true union between the 
two communities. He had asked them—-Hindus and Mahomedans—to sacrifice some o 1 
their interests for the good of the Motherland. How could that be a contract. Life was 
certainly above dogma or logic. He did not like that life, should only be guided by logic. 
He asked them to obey the will of God, The pact was necessary for the growth of high 
idetd of manhood and Indian nationality. Whether they called it a pact, a convenant or an 
instrumem, he believed it was lU'ccssary for ihii establishment of Swaraj for which* 
Mr. Das was prepared to make every po.ssil>l(‘ sacrifice, even to .shed every drop of his 
blood. As for the allegation that the pact had sown seeds of discontent and distrust 
where there was none, Mr, Das said the disunion was not owing to the pact but because 
of opposition to it for which Hindu Sangathan and no-changers were responsible to a 
certain extent. This had helped Govermnenl and Moderates because it was to the interest 
of the bureaucracy that there should be constant friction between Hindus and Mahomedans 
as that would retard the advent of Swaraj. They were also aware that the Ministerial 
party was busy in a systematic campaign of organising counter agitation in every district 
of Bengal against the pact, and therefore against the growth of Hindu-Moslem Unity, 
As an illustration he referred to the Local Moslem Congress which he said had been 
organised at the instance of some Mahoniedan member.s of the Ministerial party. He 
made a fervent appeal to accept the Pact and welcome Swaraj by making sacrifices and 
by suffering. 

The resolution wa.s passerd and the house llien dissolved. 

Next day the ('onference discussed seven other resolutions, the most' important of 
which referred to Council entry. 

Non-Co-Oi*kration and Ccuncu. Entry. 

Mr. Protap ('hander Guha Roy moved the resolution which was as follows:— 
Whereas in the opinion of the Conference working in the Council is not opposed to the 
principle of non-violent non-co-operation as accepted by Nagpur Congress as its declared 
policy, this conference requests the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to at least try 
to act according to the resolutions accepted at Delhi and Cocanada C'ongresses thus 
allowing the Swaraj Parly to do the necessary and legitimate work in C'ouncil and put 
forward their constructive work there. 

Babu Narendra Nath Bose moved an amendment urging deletion of the preamble 
namely “ Whereas in the opinion of the Conlerence the working in the Council is not 
opposed to the principle of non-violent non-co-operation.’* 

Mr. C’. R. Das in support of the resolution said 

He wanted to rnake his position clear. Non-violent, non-co-operation was an old 
thing. It was he who moved the non-co-operation resolution at Amritsar Congress when 
Mahatma Gandhi still wanted to co-operate. When Lokmanya Tilak suggested respon- 
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sive co-operation he opposed him and he had a tough fight with Mahatma. But even 
at the C.alcutta Special Congress while supporting non-co-operation he did not admit 
that council entry was oppo.sed to it. At Nagpur (.Congress he did not change his views 
and Nagpur resolution did not say that council entry was against non-violent, non-co- 
operation, But the councillors were asked to come out because it was against democracy. 
After referring to Delhi and ( ocan;id;i resolutions Mr. Das .said, in his ()pinion council 
entry was not against the |>rinciple of non-viokmt. non-co-operation. He asked were 
those po-ch.ingers wlio paid taxes to Government non-co-operators? He failed to un¬ 
derstand how in this they were showing disrespect to M.ahatma Gandhi. It must be 
admitted by ail that tliere was not the least doubt that Mahatma Gandhi w.as one of the 
greatest living men hut if then' were some who dis;igrced with him in all points were 
tltcy showing <lir-,spect of the Mah.'itma? He failed to understand how those who pro¬ 
fessed to be orthodox followers of the Mahatma should at onct; cry shame and flourish 
lathi should a spetiktr by a slip or mistake fail to add Mahatma before Gandhi. In 
opposing thi‘. ami ndment Mr. Das a.skcd was there not n movement going on to remove 
.Swarajists from the Congress Kxecutive although the f.act remained that it was owing 
to the Swarajist aetiviiies that Mahatma Gandhi was released. Was it not good work done 
by tbe Swaraj P.irty in passing a resiiliition demanding the release of political prisoners 
and, with a view to destroy diarchy refused the ministers’ salary. In conclusion Mr. Ras 
said they were altenipting to remove the Swaraj Party from the Congress Executive and 
with all humillly he (lointed out that from the time of tbe trial of Aurobitulo Ghose up 
till now there was luit a single forward movement in the country with which he was 
not associated. His firm conviction was that they should attack bureaucracy from every 
jiossiblc point an 1 every institution that pi‘r|ic'tuated the hold of the bureaucracy in the 
country must he destroyed. They must attack their citadel ami fight the bureaucracy 
both inside and outside the council. It was for Bengal to decide whether Mr. Das was 
iit to hold sway over I he Congress. They had elected him President of Bengal Provincial 
Congress Commiitee. Would tlvy now wish that he should resign? If that be tlioir 
decision he would acC'ipt it and bow to ibai decision. 

The Amendment was defeaied ami the original motion was carried by a largn 
majority. 

Otiikk Risoi.urloNS. 

The following at’i' some of the more important of tire resolutions iiassed by the 
conference ;— 

Tills Confereiice, whilst denouncing (or dissociating itself from) violence and .adhering 
to the principle of non-violence, appreciiitcs Gopinath Saha's ideal of self-sacrifice, mis¬ 
guided though tliat is in respect of the coumry’s liost interest, and express its res¬ 
pect for his great self-sacrifice. 

Whereas barge quantities of salt ran be produccil free of costs from the soil and 
water, and whereas Government compels us In use imported salt by depriving us of our 
birth-right by legislailon, this Conference urges upon the country to manufacture 
salt for consumption in vindication of their birth-right and in indignant protest of the un¬ 
just law. 

This Conference i xiiresses its sympathy with the Mahabir Dal who have launched 
Satyagarha undei the leadership of the Swamis Vistvananda and Sachidananda for 
man.agement by a reiiresentative Hindu Committee to be elected by the Bengal Pro- 
vincbal Congress 'Committee of the Seva of Tar.akeshwar, the temples, the palace, and 
Debufter properties and other move.abic .and immoveahle properties standing in his 
.and other persons’ names by deposing the immoral and oppressive Mohiint Satish Girl, 
■and bis “ Chela ’ Pravat Giri, This Conference requests the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee to take charge of .and lead the movement and call upon the country 
to bring the movement to a successful issue with men and money. 

Whereas this Conference is of opinion that Council-entry is not against the 
principle and programme of non-violent non-co-operation as adopted in the resolution 
of the Nagpur Congress, this Conference requests the Provincial Congress Committee 
to see that to enable all to work unitedly the compromise resolution adopted in Delhi 
and Coconad.a Congress Sessions is adhered to, that no obstacle is placed in the pro¬ 
secution of the Swnr.ajy.a party programme and the both parties do m.ake special efforts 
for the furtheronce of the constructive programme of the Congress. 

Whereas the refu-sal of the Ministers sabary by the elected representatives of the 
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people in the Bengal Legislative Council is an expression of Bengal public opinion, 
this Conference enters its indignant protest against the unjust and the unlawful con¬ 
duct of the Ministers in continuing in oflice in utter disregard of such public opinion 
and it hereby expresses its total want of confidence in theni. 

Whereas Lord Lylton, the Governor of Bengal, has taken recourse to various im¬ 
proper means to iniepede the work of Bengal’s representatives in the Council, this Con¬ 
ference is of opinion that he is unfit to remain as Goverjior and should resign his ofiice. 

Whereas the Government of Bengal liav«‘ clapped inU) prison under Regulation HI 
of 1818 several distinguished, experienced and clevoied (’(jngress workers, who an- 
thoroughly believers in tlie principle and programmt* of non-viulejil non-co-operalion, on 
the ostensible plea of tlieir being revolutionaries, but really with a view to ihroule the 
Congress movement, and \vh(*reas the (iovia'iimem have given those pL’isons out to bi,“- 
revolutionaries in utter disregard and In conlcmpluous ignorance of unanimous Indian 
public opinion that has expressed itself so clearly in open public meetings, this ('on- 
ference declares that if faith in non-violent non-co-operation and devotion lo Con¬ 
gress work is regarded as tanlamouni to r<*volu(ion, ev<‘ry Congress woricer in Bengal 
is a revolutionary. 

This Conference advises the establishing and organising of village associaiions, 
Congress Committee, workers’ and iVsasants’ Lnions for ila* purpose of protecting the 
masses from the high-handedness of the Zmiiubars, ilie police, and oiIkt j)eople, 

This Conference, whil<; placing its perfect faiili in the mov(Miv'ni of n<jn-vu;lenl non- 
co-operation as j^ropounded i>y Mahatma Gandhi and ;ulopi<*d in the Nagpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Gaya, Delhi an<l Cocanada (’ongnss Sessions, urges upoji ihe ctjuntry lo j)ro- 
ceed along towards freedom in accoialatice with the ideal an<l principle of the move¬ 
ment. 

Whereas the use of alcoholic substance and of narcotics is deiriiia.'jUal lo tht' physi¬ 
cal, mental and national |)rogress, this Confi-n'nc*? requests the country to scrupulously 
avoid the use of such cummi>diiies, and further requests the IVoviiU'ial (.'ojtgress C'om- 
mittee lo take proper steps for the carrying out into practice the purfjorl. of the resolu¬ 
tion. This Conference!, moreover, declares tin- imposition of esoise revenue on such alco¬ 
holic substances to be unjust and utilawfub 
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The U. P, Liberal Conference. 

ALLAHABAD—18TH APRIL 1924. 

The Fourth Session of the United Provinces Liberttl Conference met on the i8th 
April last in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad. Among those present were Sir Tej 
Bahadur S.apru, Mr. Y. Chintamani, Dr. Annie Besant, the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Pandit Gokaranath Misra, Mr. A. P. Sen, Mrs. Jwala Prasad, 
anti a number of delegates. Munshi Narayan Prasad Ashthana, Ch.airman of the 
Reception (Committee, welcomttd the delegates. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in pro¬ 
posing Mr. Srivastava 10 the Presidential chair, implored the Liberals to approach 

the c)upstions to ite discus.sed in a prtictical manner anti not to be swayed by sentiment. 

PHEsinENTiAi. Address. 

The President, Mr. Bishweshwarnath SRIV.\STAV.'\, then delivered his Presidential 
address in tlie course of which he first offered to the Labor Party, to Mr. 
MacDonald and lord Olivier, their, hearty felicitations, and hoped that during 
their tenure of office, India would have early redress of her grievances .and speedy 
fulfilment of her just demands. On the subject of Kenya, the President spoke at 
length and warned the Govitrnmcnt that unless they were prepared to reverse the 
policy embodied in the White Paper, the consequences to the relations between 
Britain and India would be disastrous, and appealed to his countrymen to stand 

firm by their brethren in Kenya in their struggle to uphold their National honor 

and to remove tilt rat'itd stigma which is .sought to be imposed despite solemn 
pledges and promises. He pointed out that they had tried sufficiently long and 

sufficiently hard to bring the turbulent .South African Whites to a reasonable frame 
of mind by arguments of persuasion, and they had failed. The country could no 
longer tolerate their growing anti-Indian bigotry, and they must do whatever lay in 
their power to show their intense di.ssatisfaction and resentment. The British 
Guiana Emigration .Scheme was also strongly commented on Mr. Srivastava urging on 
India to definitely malte up her mind to cease supplying coolies for white capitalists and 
exploiters. 

While rejoicing at the relen.se of Mr. Gandhi, the President hoped that he would 
use the trementlous influence he wielded in the country to work successfully those 
constructive proposals of the B.ardoli programme which would help to promote solid 
unity between the communities and bring them nearer their common goal of 
Swaraj. 'I'he President critici.sed strongly what he considered to be methods and 
tactics of a doubtful character which persons of the position of Messrs. Motilal 

Nehru and U. R. D i.s had adopted for some gains in the elections to the Councils, 

and its to their ol).siructionisl policy, Mr. Srivastava apprehended that their action 
was more likely to cause a set-back to their progress and to alienate the sympathies 
of the British peo|)lc, not excepting the Labor party, rather than to succeed in 

coercing the Government into submi.ssion. 

Referring to the Ref.jrms, the President felt convinced that the defects, which 
had been noticed from the very beginning, could not be completely remedied 
without n revision of the Act, and earnestly hoped that Lord Olivier would realise 
the justice and necessity of the advance demanded by the country, and wmuld see 
that a possible line of approach is by means of the immediate amendment of the 
rules and b.y the a[)pointment of a statutory Commission as provided for by the .Act. 

He said that the history of the Tndiani.sation fjf the Public Services was a long- 
drawn out agony of broken pledges and promises. The powers as regards the 

appointment and control of Civil .Services in India, if the Government is intended to 
be made responsible, slu.uld be tran,sferred to the Government of India, Local 
Government and their Legislatures. He then strongly attacked Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
statements in the .Assembly in re the debate on Round Table Conference, and showed 
that both schemes of ii Round Table Conference, as |)roposed by Ft. Nehru, and of the 
National Convention, as propo.sed by Mrs. Bes.ant, were unworkable and the only prac- 
tic.able thing was to press for an early .statutory commission under the. Reforms Act. 

Referring to army expenditure, the President said that unless it was very 
considerably reduced, tben; could be no prospect either of the country being relieved 
from its present heavy taxation or of sufficient money being available for even the 
most necessary expenditure on their Nation-building departments, 

85 
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In conclusion, the President made a strong appeal to the Ciberal Party to 
reflect over the causes of their failure at the elections and to devise suitable means 
to remedy them, to enforce more strict Party discipline, to organise a i’arly fund, to 
increase their membership, to improve their organisation, and to carry on con¬ 
tinuously and incessantly the work of educating the electorate. They should also 
start newspapers,’ especially in the vernaculars, and organise an influential deputa¬ 
tion to be sent to England at once. 'Phe IVesident said : “We are unpopular for 
the time being, but I am firm in my belief that our diagnosis of India’s condition 
is true, and our prescription is sound and wholesome, not fanciful or poisonous, and 
must, if applied, lead to the country’s good. Our constructive and beneficial work 
is embodied in the solid achievement of the Reformed Legislature during the last 
three years, achievements, political, economic, social and National. We appeal to 
our Non-Co-Operator friends not to undermine the edifice raised by the devoted 
labors of Naoroji and Gokhale, Hannerji and Mehta, and wo appeal lo the best in 
England to be true to her real self, and to comph^te the edifice of our National 
Freedom, the foundations of which she herself has deUboralely laid.” 

liJK Rt, IIon. Mu. Sastui. 

Mr, SASTRI -said that for some time he had felt that the chief political aim of all 
parties in India should be the speedy attainment of self government, and, in order 
to achieve that end, all parties should forgeu their differences' and unite in the 
furtherance of their common object. He had made his business to offer co-opera¬ 
tion. He had recently observed Swarajists in Delhi at close quarters, ami he had 
to say that their example might be followed by the Liberals to some advantages, 
They had a great organisation; their leaders had niad(^ enormous .sacrifices; they had 
put forward mighty efforts; and they seemed, above all things, to under.stand their 
own mind. While their efforts had been comparatively misguided they had <ie- 
monstrated what no other party in India had ever demonstrated before, namely, what 
could be achieved by recognising a lender and by following him. 'J'hey had set an 
example which wa.s very valuable indeed but those virtues, eminent as iht^y were, 
could only lead to poor results if they were no! united to reason tmd to ])ractical good 
sense. 

The .sovereign element of success had been wanting in the .Swarajist programme. 
There were some who maintained that between the Swarajists and the Liberals as 
between extremists an<i moderates there was hardly any dilTcrence. 

The Swarajists maintained iliat the Government of India Act was a vsh.am and 
a fraud, and if they ctnild tear up this An and reduce India to a state of anarchy 
they would be doing a great service lo the country. They (the Liberals) held 
exactly the contrary view. 7 'hey thought that the Reforms liad much in them 
which was of value for the building up of the future Indian nation. They believed 
also that if they worked the Reforms they could through them rise to greater and 
higher things. 

He asked the Liberals not to put (heir faith in the Gova^rnment. Gratitude was 
not (»ne of the outstanding characteristics of governments, but for that reason they 
should not turn their backs on their Government, ungrateful and unprogressive as 
it was. 

Regarding the refusal of the Budget demands by the Swarajists, Mr. Sastri said 
that he thought that when driven into a corner the Indian politician would be per¬ 
fectly justified even in refusing supplies to the Government, but at the same time 
he must condemn his Swarajist friends for having used this power upon an occasion 
when the circumstances did not require or when the circaunstanccs did not justify 
it. They had thrown away a great opportunity by not acceding to thi‘ request of 
their friends in England and he had lo s<ay that the work of the last Assembly 
session had been barren. 


Resolutions. 

Various resolutions were then passed. Sir THJ BAHADUR SAPRU moved 
the first re.solulion which alone is of alLIndia importance, namely, (a) This con¬ 
ference placc.s on record its ileliberate cOTiviction that the time has ar¬ 
rived when the Government of India Act should he nwised or some other 
legislation passed by Parliament so as (i) to establish complete responsible govern¬ 
ment in the provinces; and (2) at the same !ime to modify the constitution of the 
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Govornmont of India with a view to establishing a responsible form of cabinet gov* 
ernnient in regard to all departments, excepting the Army and the Foreign and 
Polilicnl, and that the control of these departments be also transferred to the Indian 
la'gi.slature as s(ton as it be considered wise and expedient in the light of further 
experiences. 

(b) ^ This eonfenmee expresses its regret at the vague and indefinite attitude of the 
Government ot Intiia and of the Calnnet in England towards con.stitutional advance, 
and while taking noti} oi the statement of the Government of India that they will 
institute an intjutry into the working of the Reforms with a view to determining 
what modilications in the (lovernnaait o( Inilia Act^ or the rules thereunder, are neces¬ 
sary, it expresses its strong protest against the exclusion of the non-olBcial element 
from such inquiry. 

(c) This conference is strongly ot opinion that with a view to considering 
the entire question of constitutional a<lvance and the best method of giving eirect to 
it, it is necessary that a commission with wide ttTms of reference and containing 
a strong element of non-oHicial Indians should be appointed, and it also exj^resses 
the hope that n.s soon a.s the inquiry pnauised by the Government of India is com¬ 
pleted, the appointintmt of sueh commission will be announced. 

Sir Te] liahadur Sapru said that he ruled it as absolutely impossible that the 
Government in Fnglarid would decide to go back on the Government of India Act, 
and the only qiu^siion, therelore, wa.s oit«‘ of advance. Me urged British statesmen not 
to indulgt' in vague and indefinite slalements. '1‘he danger of those kind of state¬ 
ments was that they involved the good faith of Great I^ritain in suspicion and doubt- 
It: was for tlial r asoii absolutely necessary that British statesmtm should clear their 
minds and ask themselves what they were going !<» do with the Government of India 
Act. 

The Bombay Liberal Conference. 

MIMIil)M.\C.\l(—^tAY siST 19.^. 

Tho I'liird S'.'ssion of ilio Bombay I’rovincial Lihonil Conference opened at 
Ahmecln.ngai- i.m May 21 last. Mr. I?. S. Kutnat of Poona presided. Tho attendance 
wa.s about five liundrcaf including nearly 200 dolcg.ates and members of the Reception 
Committee, almost all the districts except Sind being represented. 

In tlie course 'j 1 his presidential tiddri^ss Mr. K. 4 M.-\T described the events and the 
general politlc.-il ci.pndilions during the last half year leading to the advent of thu 
SwartiJ I’.arty in ilut Reformed ('ouncils. do congratulated the party on their dis¬ 
play of parly disciplini; iind qiuilitics of Iciidership sjiotvn by their leader. He said:— 
The itrescnee of llic .Stvaraj I’arty in the Councils dispels all doubts that the 1921 
Non-Co-operalion programme is dead and let us hope will soon be buried, the prin¬ 
cipal mourner being .Mr. Canilhi .sadly Wiitching the cofiin being gently lowered into 
the grave on tltc sands of juhu. Tile Idbentl Party welcomes the Swarajist pro- 
digal.s to the Couneils as oiir mi.sgiiiiletl comrades, wisely retracing their steps from 
the cross road of n)2]. '1 heir past record, a strange combination of sacrifice and 
childish strategy, leads to the hope that some of them, the younger colts, although 
liicking olT over tiv: traces for a lime and dragging old stager.s with them, will soon 
settle down in the Councils to pull with tlic loam and will be. tugging at the 
ministerships. The Swarajists facilitated their entry into the Councils by a discreet 
declaration oblainetl through a roving committee that the country was not ripe for 
Civil Disobedience. We liavc reason lliercin to ri'joice that the world is safe for 
Swarajism, if not for democracy, and ,so long as Mr. Gandhi does not join hands, 
with his erstwhile, faithful lieutenants. 

•Swarajism alone cannot torpedo the Councils. Constitutional advance will follow 
constitutional evolution and cannot bo. forced up like a hot house [ilant by so cheap art 
e.xpedient .-us the Sw.irajists imagine. Obstruction in Councils cannot succeed in bringing 
us full Swarajya at once, but only if ilie .Swaraji.sts are prepared to follow their 
programme outside the Councils by a revolution of some form or other. 

Tht'y have neitlier the courage to do this nor can public opinion support 

the idea. We cannot give our approval to their scheme‘of Round Table Conference 
on which they are staking ihidr op()osit!on to the Govt. I.ord Olivier’s speech in connec¬ 
tion with the Reforms nuay not be salisf.-tclory, but liis refusal to ttecept such a fantastic 
conference was not in my opinion wrong. Rejection of tho Finance Bill' in the Assembly 
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by the Swfirajists-cuni-Indopentlents seems to be therefore exceedingly ill-advised and 
impolitic. 

Mr. Kamat then referred at length to the constitutional advance. He admitted th.'it 
the constitution had serious defects. It is a case for mending it and not ending it, and 
the issue before the country at present should be the best method of mending the con¬ 
stitution. The irreducible minimum of ch.'tnge which has become inevitable was pro¬ 
vincial autonomy and a logical corollary thereof, namely transfer of responsibility to the 
ministers for all corresponding subjects in the Central Legislature ; in other words, full 
responsible Government minus only the army and foreign relations. Mr. Kamat then 
dwelt on the Reforms Enquiry which was then going on and declared that the Govern¬ 
ment of India were doing everything they could to enhance sus|ticion about their ultimate 
intentions. The terms of enquiry, he urged, should be wide, enbracing larger fields, so 
that there may be recommendations for a substantial advance to make the consti¬ 
tution really workable. The only way out of the present position was a Royal 
Commission. The Round Table Conference as demanded by the Swarajists was an 
unworkable proposition, and even if a Royal Commission was finally refused, the country 
must be ready with a well formulated scheme for discussion as soon as the recommen¬ 
dations of the present Reforms Enquiry arc submitted to Parliament and the country 
for criticism. He appealed to the Swarajists not to plan any chimerical programme 
of their future policy, but to set themselves to the task of assisting at an agreed 
practical scheme. 

Rksolutions. 

Of the resolutions passed on next day, 22nd May, the Self-Government resolution 
was moved by Dr. PARANJPYE, and after being seconded by Rao B.ahadur CHITALE 
and KALE and Messrs. GANDHI and PATW.ARDH.\N was enthusiastically carried. ’Ihc 
resolution demanded the establishment of complete responsible Government in tho Provin¬ 
ces and a responsible form of Cabinet Government in the Central Government in regard to 
all departments excepting Army, Foreign and Politictil, and transference of the control of 
these departments to the Indian Legislature in due course. It also expressed the keen 
dissatisfaction of the Liberal party at the vague and indefinite attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Cabinet in England towards India’s constitutional advance and 
called upon the Government to make a clear .statement of their policy. 

The enquiry into the working of the Reforms by the Muddiman Committee was 
condemned as being secret, one sided, and unrepresentative. 

The Conference also demanded the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider the entire question of constitutional advance. 

The Conference then passed a comprehensive resolution dealing with the army and 
Indians overseas. 

Next day. May 23rd, a number of important resolutions were discussed and passed. 
The resolution dealing with the Village Panchuyat .Act, Bombay, as unworkable requested 
the Government to take steps to amend it. Another a.sked the Bombay Government to 
provide better facilities for technical education so as to open new careers for Indian 
young men. The resolution .asking for the removal of the residential qualifications in 
Council elections was moved by Dr. Paranjpye and passed. Resolutions urging the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, the abolition of Divisional Commissioner- 
ships, the allotment of one seat each in the Local Legislative Council to Kolaba and 
West Khandesh districts, the use of Swadeshi articles, both by the Government and the 
people, uncouragement of indigenous system of medicine, the repeal of the Princes’ 
Wotection Act and the removal of the disqualification in regard to membership of the 
Council and the Assembly were passed. A resolution urged a change in the Government’s 
Excise policy in the direction of total prohibiti'on in less than ten years. It recommended 
the adoption by the Government of free and unrestricted local option and such other 
remedial measures as are recommended by the Excise Committee. 

The U. P. Liberal Association. 

i ALLAHABAD—JUNE 4, 1^24. 

A meeting ,of the committee of the United Provinces Liberal Association was held 
on Wednesday, June 4, at the ‘ Leader ’ Office, Allahabad, with the president, Sir TEJ 
BAHADUR SAPRU, K. C. S. I., LL. D., in the chair. The committee considered the 
report of the Lee Commission and adopted the following resolutions:— 
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I’OINT OK V'lKW WuOtXY WroNG. 

I. While reiterating its conviction that the appointment of the Royal Commission 
on the superior civil services in India by the Secretary of State for India was a most 
ill-advised step, particularly because the future of the Services in India cannot effectively 
be dealt with indepi ndently of the future of the constitution of India, the committee 
places on record its deep sense of disappointment with the report of the Commission. 
While recognising that by the terms of its referenett the Cttmmission was precluded from 
dealing with any issue of a constitutional character, this committee is of opinion that 
the point of view aifopted by the Commission and the basis of the report are wholly 
wrong. 


Obnoxious to Indian OujECTtvE. 

J. In the opinion of this comtuittee the recommendations of the Commission with 
regard to the preservation of certaiti proportions between the European and Indian 
elements of the services for an indefinite period of time are wholly obnoxious to the 
recognised objective of the Indianisation of the services. 

Secretary ok State's Powers. 

3. Further, this committee strongly jirolests against the continuation of the powers 
of the Secretary of State in ndation to the services. In the opinion of this committee 
the powers now exercised by the Secretary of State should be transferred to the 
Government of India, acting under the control of the legislature. 

Provincialisation. 

4. This commitlee is td.so of opinion that Ihe .scheme of provincialisution of the 
services associated with the administration of transferred subjects, while seemingly 
satisfactory, so far tis it goes, cannot be approved inasmuch us the Indian demand is 
for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces to the control of the legislature, as the 
Commission’s recommendation will create a new motive of opposition to this demand 
on the part of the services, now' reserved, and as the recommendation itself is far too 
limited and qualified to result in an effective increase of the control of Ministers and 
legislatures over these services. 

No RtcRunMUNT Abroad. 

5. While this committee welcomes the recommendation about the increase of 
proportions of Indians in the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, and other 
services, it feels that the period prescribed for working up to that increase is much too 
long. In the opinion of this committee it is impossible to work up any scheme of 
dominion self-government in India without adopting the principle that the venue of 
recruitment for all higher services .shall be India, the Government having the jjower 
to recruit aliroad for special appointments on special terms if and when this may be 
necessary. This committee looks upon the Commission’s recommendation on this subject 
as wholly inconsistent with the Indian point ol view. 

Medical Service. 

6. While the committee approves of the establishment of a civil medical service, 
it is of opinion that the proposals with regard to the constitution of the military medical 
service by the R.A.M.C. (India), and to the large proportion of civil medical posts to 
be filled from the latter will amount to a continuation of the present Indian Medical 
Service in another, and from the Indian point of view, a more objectionable form. In 
the opinion of this committee there should be two distinct medical services—an Indian 
military and a provincial civil—the former entirely independent of the British War Office 
and recruited both in England and in India, and the latter wholly in this country. 

The Financial Recommendations. 

7. While this committee would not object to the removal of such real and legitimate 
financial grievances as the .services may have, it is strongly of opinion that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission in this respect are unreasonable in themselves and also 
impose a much heavier strain on the finances of India than they can, consistently with 
the need of the country, bear. 
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Committee Deprecates Hurry. 

8. This committee expresses its dissatisfaction with the report in so far as it fails 
to give any satisfactory reasons for many of its recommenilations or to refer to evidence 
given before them. This committee expresses its surprise that the evidence should not 
have been published and urges the Secretary of State to do so without any delay. This 
committtie further desires to enter an emphatic protest .against the Secretary oi State 
and the Government of India desiring to give elTect to what they consider to be some 
urgent recommendations without waiting for or in ojtposition to the expression of opinion 
by the Indian and the local legisl.atures, and feels that such action on their part, and 
the report itself, instead of creating any harmonious relation between the services and 
public opinion in India, will bring about an ulicntition between the two. 

The Guzerat Political Conference. 

BORSAD—13 MAY 11)24. 

The yih Guzerat Political Conferenett met at Borsad on May 13th under the presi¬ 
dentship of Prof. U. B. Kalelkar. There was a large gathering and those present in¬ 
cluded Messrs. Jiimnalal Bajaj, Vallabhai Patel, Mr. Abb.as Tyebji, Mahadeo Desai, 
Vaman Mukadam, Indulal Yagnik, Manilal Kothari and other followers of M. Gandhi. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Kashbhai Zavebhai Patel, in a 
short speech welcomed the delegates on beh.'ilf of Borsad and said that the Kaira District 
had a valiant spirit and had given to India men like the Patel Brothers, Mr. Gopaldas 
Uesai iuid many others. Kaira had given its full ipiot.a to the Nagpur Plag .Struggle. 
.After the victory of the Borstid Satyagralin they were engaged in prosecuting the con¬ 
structive programme vigorotisly. He dwelt upon untouchability and drink Iiabit and 
appealed to Gujarat to suixscribe 10 lakh.s of rupees to the Gandhi Purse. Fund. 

Prof. Kttlelkar was then formally tdectod to the presidentship of the conference 
amidst cheers. 

« Mr. Kalhi.kar'.s .Apdress. 

Reviewing the liistory of the Guzerat Political Gonl'crencc, Sjt. Kalelkar said ; 
" Seven years ago the first Parishad was held, :ind at that time Mahtitmaji said in bless¬ 
ing the Parishad that the step Guzerat had taken was full of consequence and that if only 
the foundations of its public life were strongly laid there would be nothing left to be 
desired as to the result. Mahatmaji further said that it was to be the object of the 

Parishad to bring into being a set of political workers whose solo occupation it would 

be to carry into efi'ect all its resolulions. 

In the light of these words it is now possible to review the exact measure of 
progress in Guzerat. To-day the Parisliad is conducted and its deliberations .are mainly 
guided by those very workers who.se tvholc-time occupation it is to toil in the service 
of the country. It is a healthy sign ol our progress that this happy circumstance has 
come to pass. As Swaraj is of the pcojile, it is incumbent on them to exert towards it. 
Tlie work of construction is of the essence of .Swaraj and when it is done, the externals 
of self-government will have been easily secured. This work has to be done among the 
masses and through them, and necessarily the educatetl classes on whom the burden of 

propaganda falls ought to make strenuous attempts to reach the ears of the peasants, 

farmers and labourers. Guzerat may wmll be proud of the fact that its workers are 
from the people and of them. 

Progress oe Satyagraiia. 

Again, 7 years ago the ideal of Satyagraha was first inculcated in Guzerat by the 
teachings of Mahatm.'iji. Since then the ideal has gained ground and the people of 
this province have come to realise that it is the only instrument through which oppression 
and all evil can bo overcome. When truth and non-violence come to be established 
firmly among the people, then there will have been true victory and triumph. At the 
Ahniedabad Parishad, which was the third for Guzerat, the progranime of non-co-operation 
was first taken on hand. It is a proud fact to he remembered that it was only after 
the Ahmedabad Parishad that the Goiigress in a special session at Calcutta confi'ffned that 
programme. The Ahmedabad Parishad also started the Guzerat Vidyapith. The next 
Parishad at Broach worked the Bezawada programme. 

Then came the most trying of all tests for Guzerat, the arrest and imprisonment 
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of Mahatniriji, Gu^crat slooil ibo test admirably and at the Anand ParUhad recorded 
its inflexible deierniination to continue the strujrgle which the leader who had just been 
taken away from tfieir midst had launched. After the Anand Conference followed the 
r<5pression by tiovernment which carried away most of the leading workers, and the 
inquiries by the thvil Uisobedience Gotnmittce of the Congress. Guzerat at that time 
gave a handsome gift to the country in the shape of the Vidyapith and also organised 
the spread of Khadi. Notwithstanding difference.s among the country’s political leaders, 
Guzerat stood resolutely by the original programiite. Thorsi are now to-day fewer 
differences between Hindus and Mus.salmans in Guzerat than in any other province in 
India, and 1 venlure to .ask what would not be possible for a province like this to achieve, 
one which could conduct successfully mill strikes in big cities in an absolutely peaceful 
manner, send volunteers by the naiional lliig, and launch on a fight such as that victori¬ 
ously carried on at Borsad. 


Hindu-Musi.im Unity. 

Sjt. Kalelkar has his own sl.'ttement of the Hindu-Musliin problem. The differences 
in religion, he said, between Hindu and Muss.'dinans do not stand in the 
way of unity between them. They may be overcome, if ;my, by eacli community endea¬ 
vouring to uiulerstaiiil the other belter ih.'in it has hitherto done. In so far as anta¬ 
gonisms are caused by the question i>l |)o1itical rights which c'iich community may 
desire under the future govermm'Ul ol' Inditi, they can bo amicably settled by (ho 
communities taking a broad-minded iind liberal view of ejich otlier’s claims and gene¬ 
rally by arbitrati jii. Speaking its ti Hindu, 1 say ih.'it I do not mind conceding much 
in favour of Mussalmans. 'I'he real cause of continuing friction between Hindus and 
Muslims to my mind seems to be tlie lack of control which is to-day exhibited by the 
educated classes of either coitiinunily over the less cduciited fanatical and inflammable 
sections of the pO[)ul;ition. it is bec.in.se of this that arbitration has become Uifliciilt 
and even impossible. Tlie coward and the bully have got the better of the good ele¬ 
ments in the conimutiilics, 'I'his pernicious influence has got to be removed and the 
Hindu-Muslim problem will present no insuperable ob.stacle.s. Not a Hindu Sangathan 
but a Rnshtriya (Vationtil) Sangathan ought to be the national endeavour. 

The groat leaders of the country are attempting 10 find out how be.st to mitigate 
the. evils arising out of Hindu-Muslim tension .iiid 1 miglit throw it out ns a sugges¬ 
tion to them that tlie promotion of popular education tind the service of the masses 
are two certain ri medics to meet tlte firc.sent sitmilipn. The first step in mass educa¬ 
tion is to nialte the iieople understand (heir own straits and difllculties. They must 
be made to put into practice wliiil they believe in. It ought to be the aim of ma.ss 
education to elevate mass char.acier and coinlucl. In cultivating the spirit of self- 
reliance among tlie people, their education has to find fruit. 

Concluding, Sji. Kalelkar said that he deliberately omits mentioning anything re¬ 
garding the policies of Govermnem and urges the import.Tncc of pushing constructive 
work through the country. The spread of national education, the removal of the blot 
of untouchability and the universalisaiion of Khadi are the three essentials to the reali¬ 
sation of freedom. Few weeks of strenuous work at Borsad will have achieved far 
more than few years of liberal education so far as tlie ma.sses of the people are con¬ 
cerned. What Guzerat should set itself to in earnesr is the carrying out of the worli 
of construction which is so hard to |)Ur.sue hut which, if achieved, would bring us 
apiircciably near Swaraj. 

Ml!,S.saGR FROM MiMIATMA. 

The following message from Mahalma Gandhi was then read ;— 

Let this be my message. Borsad ha.s crowneil Giijcrat with victory. Borsad has 
done Satyagraha, has sacrificed comfort and has (hereby rendered a service to itself 
and to India. Borsad ha.s cleared the ground which ha.s now to be built upon and 
the t.ask is hard. Still I know that this work is progressing. The work can lie said 
to be complete only wlien Bors.'id cca.scs to use any other cloth or othi'r slufT, when 
its last shop stops dealing in foreign or mill cloth, when .tlcohol, opium and bliang become 
merely a name to its people, when theft and prostitution come to a deadstoj), when its 
children, boys and gii-ls belonging to the depres.sed class or otherwl.se attend 
naiional institutions, when litig.Ttion .and quarrels become a memory of the 
past, or if (hey are present their .solution is sought by a i-esort to arbitra¬ 
tion, when Hindus and Mahomedans become welded in a common bond of brother- 
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hood, and when its depressed class people come to be loved and respected. All this 
is easy of accomplishment if vve have a will. I am sure if Borsad accomplishes this 
it will achieve Swaraj for India. I wish that you should fake a vow to achieve it 
and that you should have the strength of will to take this vow. But it may be taken 
only when there is the firmest determination to accomplish it. Harishchandra’s resolu¬ 
tion should be behind it to carry it to its logical fulfilment, otherwise it would be 
wiser not to indulge in any vow. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were then moved from the chair expressing thankfulness for release 
of Mahatma Gandhi .and wishing him long life, resolutions congratulating Nagpur 
Saty,agrahis from Gujerat and the [jenple of Rorsad on their victory. 

the principal resolution passed was that the Borsad Taluk should prepare itself 
wholethearledly to carry on the constructive progriimme as laid down by the Congress 
and Congress-workers of the taluk .should lake a lifelong vow to jjrepare Borsad .according 
to the Congress Programme until the Taluk was fully ready. 

Another resolution reiterated Gujerat’s faith in the constructive programme and 
appointed a committee to report within two months on the ways and means to promote 
and co-ordinate constructive work going on in different areas and abso to frame a 
scheme of national service. 

Karnatak Provincial Conference. 

GOKARN—I MA¥ 

The Third Karnatak Provincial Conference began its .sessions on May ist at Gokarn 
under the presidentship of Shri Shankaracharya of Sliaradapeoth. 

The President, who spoke for three hours, in sween Canarose dealt at length with the 
relation of politics to religion. He conclusively .showed th.it the present Ideas of democracy, 
republic, election etc., are not foreign to us. If we read our religious literature, we shall 
find instances of Kings who were elected and deposed when they did not fulfil the people’s 
wishes. Four things can be clearly seen in our Dharma;—(i) Kings should be elected 
by the people; (2) Kings should act up to the wishes of the people ; (3) Kings should 
always be engaged in protecting their subjects; (4) money collected from the people 
should be spent for the people. He gave a number of instances in proof of these 
statements. 

He then discussed the Council entry question and showed how we go against our 
Dharma In enicring the Councils. But, he a<ldcd, those who conscientiously believe that 
real work can be done through the Councils sliould attempt in that direction. The majo¬ 
rity who do not heiievtj in councils should work out the constructive programme. While 
discussing Hindu Muslim Unity, he said toleration is the basic principle of the Hindu 
religion and if we are true followers of our Dhtirma we can show the s.ime spirit 
towards our Muslim brethren and easily bring .about unity. 

As to lintouebability, he sttid, the Hindu religion which preaches equality not only 
amongst men but even amongst Hninial.s ran never ask us to keep a largo section of 
our brethren at arm’s length. .Some people misread religious injunctions and preached 
inter-marriage and interdining. If \vc restrict ourselves to the mere removal of untouch- 
ability we can have the full .sympathy of all orthodo.x Hindus. 

Resolutions Bas.sed. 

On the 2nd day resolutions were passed. The first expressed their firm faith in 
Mah.itma Gandhi’s !e,idership. The secoml resolution about the constructive programme 
contained six clauses ; (i) Village prop,iganda, (2) spread of Khaddar, (3) unity amongst 
different castes, {4) removal of untouchahility, (5) Hindu-Muslim unity, (6) recommending 
Congress Committees, municipalities, local boards .and other bodies to take immediate 
steps for the uplift of the Untouchables. 

On j the 3rd day five resolutions were put from the Chair and passed unaimously. 
They a^e :—(i)This conference requests all District Committees to give the necessary 
support!to workers who have been selflessly working for the last 3 years in non-violent 
non-co-operation; (2) This Conference congratulates the Hindi Pracharak Mnndal on 
their opening a branch at Hubli to teach Hindi and requests all K.innadagas not only 
to help, but to avail themselves of the branch; (3) This Conference congratulates the 
Vykom Satyagrahis on their efforts to establi.sh the natural rights of all communities 
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to use public roads ; (4) This Conference sympathises with the Satyagraha movement of 
the Sikhs at Jaito and congratulates them on their complete non-violent conduct; (5) 
This conference resolves that all ('ongress (Committees do spread anti-drink literature 
through their special volunteers with a view to resume picketting if and when necessary 
to stop the increasing drink vice. 

Godavari District Conference. 

The 17th Godavari District ('onfcrencc, which is the political confidence of the 
Andhra-desa, met on May 2n(l at Alamur under the presidency of Dr. Varadarajulu 
Naidu of Salt ^111, 

Both the Proskleiil tint! the ('h.'iirmiin, Mr. Satyanarayana, in their speeches had 
some favourable, remarks lo make on the question of f'ouncil-entry which are conducive 
10 unity helwfm the No-chiuigers and the Svvarajyists. About the question of council- 
entry Mr. Stityanarayan observed hVom what we had observed in the Lef<islative 
Ckiuncils, iuid after carefully foUowin)r the procedure adopted by the followers of Desh- 
bandhu Dtis in the various Lejrislative (Councils, I suspect that there is not much 
wratifJling over the efficacy of this method in the country. Due to the stirring activities 
within the ('ouncils fresh life and enthusiasm h.ave been infused into the country. Many 
believe that by Douneil-entry and its activities people in general will be goaded to think 
seriously of ci\ il disobedience and if neee.ssary to start it. Thus they push on towards 
the extreme ])oint of civil disobedience in the programme as laid down by Mahatma.” 
Dr. Naidn, too, delivered himself of the following remarks in his concluding address ; 
“ Non-violence should b<^ strictly adhereil lo, but our programme and methods should be 
guided by expediency and discretion. The triple boycott is a failure and the less we 
talk of it the better. We should sink all communtil squabbles and give battle to the 
bureaucracy through Councils, Municipalities and I.ocal Boards and outside them. If 
pressed on all sides the Government will yield and responsible government will be estab¬ 
lished. Complete Non-co-operation is impossible.” 

The resolutions ptissed by the Conference were common-place, but one fact deserves 
to be mentioned that, a resolution about undertaking Hindu Sangh.athan on the lines laid 
down by the Hindu Mnha Sabha was ruled out of order by the President for reasons not 
stated. 

Moved from the chair, the Conference expressed its regret over the demises of Lenin, 
Kaslhuriranga lyengtir, Vajpai and Maulaiia Sharar. The House also offered its heart¬ 
felt prayers for the restoration of Mahatma Gandhi. 

.After reitemting its ftiitli in the Non-violent Non-Co-oporalion programme of Mahat- 
mtt Gandhi the House also adopted the re.solutions passed at Coennada by the Indian 
National Congriss. 

The following resolution occupied the attention of the House for nearly two hours ; — 

” This Conterence exhorts the people of this district to push on the constructive 
programme ol the Congress witli a view to htt.sten tlic speed of Satyagraha.” 

Atnendincnt.s were moved and resolution 6 of the Cocanada Congress came in for 
much criticism. Vaiiou.s meanings were read into it. Those who were in favour of the 
amendment pointed out tliat the ultimate goal of the nation was the attainment of 
•Swariij and not civil disobedience. When put to vote the amendment was over-thrown 
by an over-whelming mtijority. The m.'iin resolution got through the house without 
any difficulty. 

A re.solution on untouchability w.as moved by Mr. Mandapaka Rangiah Naidu of 
Cocanadii. In moving the resolution the speaker urged upon the peogle of the district 
to wipe out the blot of untouchability from their midst. 

Four resolution.s detiling with (i) the starting of Libraries attached to Taluk and 
V’illage Congress Committees, (2) the difficulties of people inhttbiting the fituri area, to 
enquire into which the District Congress C’ommitlce was requested to appoint a committee 
eonsisting of not less than live people; (3) exhorting the people, to improve the condition of 
Sanskrit schools in the District and also if necess.ary to start new schools (4) spread of 
Hindi in the District. A resolution giving detailed suggestions for doing propaganda 
work in the villages on certain definite lines was moved by Mr. T. L. Narasimham and 
after some opposition from Messrs. K. I.. N. Somayajulii and others, wa.s passed by an 
over-whelming majority. 

'I'he resoluticin recommending that District Congress Committee should arrange 
to capture the Municipalities and Local Bo.ards in the District, was moved by Bikanna 
Venkataratnam and Duvitrri Venkataswaralu respectively and passed without opposition, 
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Next came the resolution regarilini> the boycott of British j^oods which was carried. 

Next came up for discussion the resolution which called upon the Hindus in the 
District to organise themstdves on tlu; liin‘s. of llie Hindu Maha Sabha. But the 
resolution wa.s ruled out of order by the President. 

Doctor Subramaniam then moved that in the opinion of this Conference at the 
Belgaum Congress the word Swarajya ” in the Congress creed be changed into “ com¬ 
plete independence." Mr. K- L. N. .Somayajulu moved an amendment that in the 
opinion of this Conference the ('ongress at Belgauin would do well to formally <leclare 
independence'. The resolution and the .-imendment were both lost. 

The Utkal Provincial Conference. 

Cl^TT.tCK—fVNK 2H, ,q 24 . 

The Orissa I’rovincial Confermri' was held in (iutlack on llir 28th Junf will) 
Dr. Sir 1 ’. O. Ray as the President. The learned doctor gave a very impressive address 
as prestdent, in tin* course of which he said as follows ;— 

“ As you arc aware during the days of the unrest caused by the partition of Bengal, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made a lour in India iind embodied his imiiressions in his 
“ Awakening of India” published in i<)u- He lays particular stress on the economic 
problems and is* of opinion that nine-tenth of the Military expemliture of India is under¬ 
taken for Imperial purposes and as such it ought to bo borne by Kngland. In other 
words, the huge army maintained at the expense of India is mainly for the upliolding 
of British predominance in A.sia. It has been well said that the peace of Indi.'i during 
the critical period of the late war was kept with ihe lii'lp of the Police iorre, as Indi.'i 
■was practically denuded of the Indian tind the while soldiers. Lord Hardinge very 
aptly said “ India wa.s bled white.” Herein lies the keynote to the present policy of 
British rule. At present more than 50 per cent, of tlie revenues of India is swallowed 
up by the military up-keep. This means that Provincial resources are mainly drained 
into the Imperial Exchei.|uer. Bengal is the worst sufl'erer in this respect as, by what is 
known as the Meston award, at one fell swoop fully 2-3 of her revenue was ear-marked 
for the Imperial coffer. No wontler that all the beneficial measures which go to ihe 
building of a nation are starved. .After a century and half of British rule barely 5 per 
cent of her people are litcr.-ite. 'I'he masses are kept steeped in ignorance. Our acti¬ 
vities have well-nigh been paralysed, and when we ask for grants miserable pittances are 
thrown out and we are treated as so many Oliver 'I'wists. 1 sny with all the emphasis 
i can command that the 50 lakhs which the Beiiar tind Orissa Governmenl proposes vo 
spend for pal.'itial structures ouglil to be ear-marked for primary education. No protest 
can lie too strong against this instine, 1 had almost said criminal, waste ol iiubilc money. 

Next to the Military expenditure, that of the Civil Service demands our 
tion. Like the horse leech’s dtiughlcr the members of Ibis pampered service keep con¬ 
stantly crying; “ give us more, give us more.” 1 need only refer to the I.ee Commis¬ 
sion Report. It is true that in order to make the bitter pill p.alatab!e a lew so])s have 
been thrown to the Cerberus i.e. the purely Indian element. When the Islington Com¬ 
mission was appointed and we were clamouring for more posts being thrown oiien to 
our countrymen in the Civil and Imperial Services in general. Sir Henry (fotton 
warned us against the Insidious danger we were courling ; “An Indian Civili.'in,” said 
he “ meant an Indian lost to the country for good.” Never were truer words uttered. 
An Indian Civilian becomes a limb of the bureaucracy—his angle of vision becomes 
entirely changed. He looks at things only from ihe official points of view. In one 
word, he ceases to be .an Indian. An Indian Minister under the Diarchy is no better. 
He too like Jove begins to nod. To me a more pitiable sight can seldom be witnessed 
than an Indian Civilian clothed in authority. 

In fact the Civilian Service has oulltved its jierlod of usefulness and has come to 
be an anachronism. An Indian member of the Service, is a miserable creature who has 
to blunt his conscience and sell his birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

The Government policy is—pay t.-ixes, sit quiet; everything should be done for you 
and nothing by you. Prompted by its own selfishness, the official hierarchy who holds 
us permanently in Ic.ading strings would not admit that if the period of tutelage is 
extended the child grows helpless. 

Swaraj is the only remedy for these ills; with this end in view we must make 
strenuous efforts and sink all our party differences, parochial and communal. 

All the social evils we suffer from must be removed. The curse of untouchabilily 
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more than anylhiiij; eUe stands in the way of our nation building. We must draw 
into our bosom the so'ealled depressed cl.'isses and make them feel that we are one with 
them, Ihe disruptive tendencitts and elements of orthodox Hinduism must be elimi¬ 
nated. 

I would to mention whtit 1 understand is ;i sore point with you at the present 
ntoment. It is the dismemberment of Ihe Oriya .speaking [jeuplt!. How the Govern¬ 
ment rides rough-.shod over the feelings and sentiments of the people and disregards its 
linguistic and tultural unity is well known to us in Hengal. liven after the union of 
the tw'o bengals in iyi2 thi* whole of the Surnui Valley which is a.s much Bengal as 
Dacca or Mymensingh h.as been .sliced away and l.agged on to . 4 ssam. There is no 
reason why Ganjani and Siimbalpnr should he .-dienatod from Orissa proper. 

The Congress lia.s divided India into provinces according to the linguistic and 
ethnical divisions. The only way to counleraet the effects of such political parlitions 
is to iiiakti tht C.ongrcs,s ilivisions r(‘.'il. If vve h'cl that, wh;never the Government 
dues, we are one by the ties created by the Gongress, if the organisations and its re- 
pre.sentations throb with life and reality, then the Government atleinpls lf> parliiion will 
not touch you or is'rhaps dr;uv you do.ser. 1 wish you would make the Congress orga¬ 
nisations a real lactor in the course of your daily vocation and life. 

Olilss.t's Ani’AI.l.INU rovKRTY. 

The most .siriking feature of Orissa is ils ap))alling poverty. People live on the 
sc;mt amount ol food tind have no reserves. The distress on a single failure of crop 
becomes unsurini.iunt.ible tind wide-spread. The cultivators are in the grim dutches 
of the moneylenders. 

Mr. Biimsay Macdonald .says in his " Awakening ol India " : — 

“ V\’e have made llie money-lender and the grain I'orostaller great and from being 
public functionnrios our administiiilion h.-is mtidc tlicm .self-seeking exploiters, the 
banias and money-lenders Itolding liens on crops.” 

Poor as the |ieoplt; are, llie opening up of communication by Railway has rendered 
tlii’m poorer .still. .\s soon ;i.s the harvest is over, comes the. money-lender to realise his 
debts, and the capit.'ilist to p.ay down cash for the produce which on account of the 
facility of tr.'insiiijrt ho can carry away without difficulty. The whole of India pays 
dearly for tlie blessing ol modern civilisation in the shape of railways and telegraphs 
and your province is no exception. 

” Railways ht*vc addetl to the difiiculty and have widened the apparent famine 
area,—one firm alone siieks the sap of Indian life like tropical sun, leaving dust and 
barrenness beliind -ti weelr or two jifler harvest Inditi’s surplus wheat and rice have 
passed into the limids of dealers ami when (he next monsoon fails she .starve.s.” 'These 
are the words of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, our present Prime Minister. The export of 
food grains without caring for immediate need.s or a future surplus must be stopped. 
But how can we do ii r There is only one way, which is the attainment of Swaraj. 
Wiiichever directu n ol oiir life and activity we follow, our investigation leads to one 
reply—we must iiavo Swaraj. We must knock and knock persistently till W'e are able 
to lift the b.'ir over oiir way. 

It ought lo strike us as marvellous that a vtist and poor population should sit idle 
and starve and yet buy their clothing from the liands of a rich nation when they 
could clothe (heinselve.s by their own labours. It appears lo be miraeulous. So per¬ 
fect was our igiu.ranee that it required a Mahatmaji to disillusion us. 

Mahatmaji, who sought his heart and foiiiid a remedy of most of our evils in 
eharka and (lien asked the people to spin, was a bold man. I did not believe, him 
then and scoffed, Inil have remained lo pray. I know there are many people who even 
now do not l)"lieve in ihe feasibility of eharka standing against the inill.s. Those who 
do not believe, their position is quite clear—let tliem work out the salvation in their 
own way, honestly doing what they believe to be right. But those who believe in 
eharka or say they do, it is for them to follow up the matter to its logical conclusion. 
In Orissa you have got .an o.xcellent field of work. You .still use coarse cloth—coarser 
lhan wh;it in Bengal vve are nccuslomnd to. The tradition of spinning is stiU not 
entirely dead witli you. 

VVhen you begin to spin and use khaddar a very large amount of luxuries are neces¬ 
sarily escheweil. Re buy these imported articles of luxuries by paying for them in food 
Stuff. When we give up one item of imported article of luxury we keep a morsel of 
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food for our poors within the country. This is a simple calculation. The mentality 
which spinning and wearing khadi wiil induce will at once simplify our mode ol life. 

To what extent we have been carried away by a desire to show off will be illustrated 
from an incident which occurred in Orissa and described by Mr. Nevinson in his book, 
While a cruel famine was raging in Orissa and thousands were starving, one oi your 
chiefs thought it worth while to spend four to five thousand rupees in arranging lor a 
reception and breakfast for a Lieutenant Governor. This mentality is not peculiar to 
Bengal or Orissa. Happily those days are gone. By one stroke of boldness the 
mast<!r-man has put an end to this sham. His loin-cloth .symbolises our poverty--hc has 
ruthlessly e.xposed our poverty before the world. Novv it is for us to own him and 
thereby the masses whom he, more than any one of us, represents. 

Our real work lies in the villages. Ail the items of constructive programme can 
be taken up efficiently only in the villages. Take for example national eductition. The 
village schools are the best institutions to begin national education from. Instances 
are frequent where the text books are used for poisoning the minds of pupils in the 
Government controlled institutions. If we are to counteract this tendency of poisoning of 
our children and youths by School and University education as it is now run at present,, 
we must begin from the beginning. We must have small National Schools started where 
children will be taught self-help and to imbibe love for the land of their birth. 

Habits of drunkenness appear in the grossest form in towns and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of mills. Should any of yttur villagers show sign of ttdvance in this item also, 
attempts should be made to cure the httbit root and branch from the villages. We c.an 
expect only opposition from the Government even in this endeavour, but that should 
only add to the strength of our strife. Government looks on with complascence, nay 
encourages habits of drunkenness and litigiousncss hccau.se all these vices bring in addi¬ 
tional revenue. We have to fight not only again.st long contracted viciou.s habit.s but 
against the Government also which wa.xes fat on the miseries of the people, and goes- 
to the length of quoting Shakespeare in the Police GatteUe to make drinking fashion¬ 
able ! 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions were passed on the second d.ay. One expressed joy at the release of 
the Mahatma, and the second welcomed Pt. Gopabandhu Das and Mr. Bhagirathi 
Mahapatro back from jail. The second resolution was moved by Mr, M. S. Das, 
the ex-Minister of the B & O. Govt., who had on the previous day signed the Congress 
creed and had thus become a Congress-man. In moving the resolution Mr. Das felt 
sorry that we were under ,'i foreign rule. But this, he said, should not lioubic us as our 
bodies alone were subject to the alien rulers but not our souls which formed a part of 
God. It was the treatment of the Government which faught us non-co-oper.'ition. The 
first thing the Government taught us w:is non-co-operation with God with the result that 
the soul was lost and humanity was transformed into animaUty. They drove out God 
and taught us to earn money, fill up the belly and go to rest. There was no God hut 
it was the Government servants who were to be worshipped. One lesson which Gopa¬ 
bandhu obtained was that " don’t be afraid of those who can only torture the body.” 
It was the released two who gave an inestimable treasure to the country by their suffer¬ 
ing and he assured his audience that the troublous times had ended and a glamour of 
light would envelope the country. 

Much excitement was evoked in connection with the sth resolution which ran as 
follows ; “ This Conference re-affirims its belief in the principle and policy of non-co- 

operation movement and the constructive programme as expounded by Mahatma Gandhi; 
and keeping in view the absolute necessity of non-co-operation in Congrcs.s work, it 
advises each member of the Congress organisations of the province to carry out in detail 
the programme by their own efforts.” An amendment vvas moved. 

Mr. M. S. Das said that he had just signed the Congress creed and a proper inter¬ 
pretation of it was that the original resolution should be .adopted. They had no business, 
the speaker said, of shilly-shallying. If the Congress was determined to destroy the 
bureaucracy the best and surest methods .should be adopted though of course there were 
other ways too. After a heated debate the original rc.solulion was carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 
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South Indian Liberal Federation. 

M.U) 7 ?..KS~A/. 1 V i(). 10J4. 

TIik soconil aniiuiil nieciiiijJ of Iho South Indian Liberal Enderation (city branch) 

was held in M adras on the iglh May hast, Sir. P. Thetigaraya Lhetty presiding. Thirty 

gentlemen were present. 

This Eederation, it should be remarked, has nothing to do with the Inallan Liberals ; 

it is an org,ani.satioit of the non-Brahmaiis of Madr.'i.s of the “ Justice ” parly, the main 

aim of which is to promote Non-Brahman interests alone, to the exclusion of the Brah¬ 
mins. Though its membership is small the parly itself is very influential .as from its 
ranks the Madras Ministers have since tlie Reforms been mainly recruited. 

Mr. RANGIAH N.MDL, one of the Secretaries, presented the report of the Mtinag- 
ing Committee .jn the working of the Association during the ye.ar ending November last. 
In the course of the report the Committee say:— 

“ The Committee did not meet .as many times as it ought to have done, as its time, 
.and in paiticular, the lime of its Secretaries, w.as wholly devoted for canvassing votes 
for :ind securing the success of, the c.indidates for the local Legislative Council .and the 
.Assembly, put by the .Associfition at a special meeting held for the purpose on i^tlt May 
’24 at “ Sound.irya Mahal " under the Presidentship of the p.arty leader Sir P. T. 
Chettiar. I'or the siime reason the Committee was not able to hold any public meetings 
as in the previous year. Owing to unh.appy differences in our camp, the tvork of 
canva.ssing became :in uphill task and the. results of the election were prejudicially 
.all'cctod to .some extent. It is needless to point out that but for these differences, a 
Brahmin, how'eve^r influential he might he, would not have been representing our city in 
the .Assembly. 'Hte h’ommiltee notes with much pain that those differences still e.\ist, 
even though subsequent events have proved beyond doubts how' fatal they are to our 
c.ause and to our movement if they are allowed to exist. The Committee notes with 
regret that in consetiuence of the weakne.s.s introduced into our party by internecine 
quarrels, the Goteriinicnt has changed its altitude towards us. 

“ It is an open sicret that the Communal G. O. lor which our party men fought so 
vigorously in the last Council is now being treated more or less as a dead letter. As 
proof of the changed attitude of the Govermnent, the Committee begs to recall a few 
instances of neglect of Non-Brahmin claims. The Hon. Mr. G. A. Nalesan was nomi¬ 
nated to the Council of State, and Sir P. Sivaswamy Iyer to the Legislative Assembly. 
The other day in the papers appeared the news that R.ao Bahadur C. \'. Visvantitha 
Sastriar has been nondn<ated to the Assembly. It is regrettable to note that no repre¬ 
sentative of the depressed classes was thought of even though competent candidates are 
available among th.at class. To the Universities’ Conference which is to meet at Simla, 
two Brahmins have been chosen again. .Are there not competent Non-Brahmins avaihable 
for these offices? Why were the claims of veteran educationists like Dewan Bahadur 
R. Venk.ataratnam Naidu ignored? What about Prof. Ratn.asamy, Prof. Candeth, Mr. 
J. P. Kotilingam : Mr. S. K. Ranganalh;am .and .Mr. C. R. Reddi? Cannot these people, 
discharge their duties as effectively as the Br.ahmin Candidates chosen to sit at the 
University Conference? Unfortunately things do not stop here. 

" Thinking that we are divided, the Swarajists are now trying to swamp the 
M.adras Corporation by setting up candidtites to contest the elections in the ten divisions 
which are to elect the representatives this year. You are aware that already in the 
Madras Corporation there are si.x Brahmins out of the elect strength of 30, though 
■according to the numerical strength they are entitled to not more than three .seals and 
you may be sure that under the guise of Sw.arajists, they will try to see the return of 
more Brahmins and thereby to consolidate their position. The Committee without fur¬ 
ther references to anoniaHes of this kind appeals to all Non-Brahmins to sink their 
private and personal difference .and 10 work hand in hand for the righteous cause for 
which that Noble Soul, Dr. Naif, gave up his life in a foreign country and for which 
our revered loader Sir P. T. Chettiar hits been selflessly tolling day and night. By 
uniting we can still avoid diflScultie.s and disappointment.s otherwise in store for us. 

‘‘ The Committee is taking steps to send a Nort-Brahmin deputation to England lest 
the cause of our movement should go by default especially w'hen deputations of other 
political bodies are busy doing work in Ivngland. The action of the Committee has 
received the approbation of several mofussil branches and the Committee fully believes 
that our leaders will spare no pains to sec its efforts crowned w'ith success. 
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“ The iiioveiueiU foumlod by the lale Dr. Nair and Sir t’. T. Chottiar and now being 
carried on under the leadership of the latl.<:r was fa.st .spreading all over India and is 
bound to become an All-India movominil;. T'hough there is an appariint lull here, its 
activitiits can be seen in Ilombiiy and in the distant Central Provinces where it i.s 
flourishing with vigour, l.el u.s not therefore smother the main organization by petty 
quarrels and puerile difforenecs. Let us therefore straight away begin propaganda work. 
As matters stand at present, e-\cept holding confederations in the city and Conferences 
in the Mofussil, nothing tangible is being done to educate the masses as to the necessity 
of the movement find yet llie movement has ifikeii deep root in the soil, not so much 
because of our work but by reason of the essential righteousness of the cause for which 
we are all fighting. This the Committee confidently .say from its personal experience 
gained at the time of canvassing votes at the last elections. Such a state of things is 
not quite satisfactory and the Committee has therefore resolved to spare no pains to see 
that the non-Brahmins’ confederation is held in August or September next as proposed 
by our party letuler and to S(.‘C that at the confederation a suitable constitution is framed 
and adopteii and that dqe provision for vigorous propaganda work is made.” 


Sir P. I'. CHiiTTY. 

Sir 'I'Hli.AGfVR.Mi'A CHP.rTY in wimling up the |)roccedings of the meeting made 
tin important pronouncement on tlieir <«ims and object and the policy of their politictil 
parly. He said; I hiivc been connected with this movement from the very beginning. 
Ur. Naif and myself together started the work. Unfortunately for us he had been taken 
away leaving me alone to continue ilie work. You ought to consider that it i.s impo.ssible 
for one man to do anytliing. We h.ad several friends Vforking with us and 1 am sure they 
are still working with us. Uiiforum.ately ilillerences Inive arisen but surely not dilTerences 
wot lb mentioning. However they were made into mountains by our friends, the Intelli¬ 
gentsia of the country. 'I'liey found in the course of two or three years the non-Bridimin 
movement has been making r.'tpid .strides and now they find that their interests would 
.suffer. And in fact there were indications that their influence was wailing. The best 
way they could meet it was in their owm usual way of cre;tting dissensions. 1 say In their 
owm usual way, bctniuse they arc accustomed to do so for centuries together and they have 
partly succeeded. The poison has been inlruduced and it has done, a good deal of injury 
for centuries together and as they have been in a.sctndancy for centuries, it is but their 
duty to see that their ascendancy is kept up. 

“ Tt/ii PoRiTicAi, Brahmin.'' 

But it is not just nor i,s it right that they should always bo in the ascendancy and 
crush the aspirations of our community w'ho have also to come up. Wo must know in 
fndia it is not that community of lntelligent.sia which is maintaining the Government. 
It is the merchants, the traders, the luiulholders, and the labouring classes that make 
the country. It is the.se that pay taxes to the Government and maintain it. That the 
whole janver should be kept in the hands of one community and that a small minority 
community should alw'ays be kept suppressed, is wdiai even Providence will not 

permit (Hear, hear and laughter). The time has come for their ascendancy 
to go dow'n but it is not our intention that they should so go down. 
But w-e say we must rise up. (Hear hear.) The principle wdth which we 

began the movenicnt was not the haired of the Brahmin but the raising of the non- 
Brahmin community, 1 say therefore there is no difference between us and the Brahmin.s. 
In the famous words 1 uttered years .ago 1 merely said ‘don’t vole for a political Brahmin’ 

Sir Thoagaraya Chetty proceeding referred to the communal G. O, ;ind said that it 
was in the hands of the Legislative Council to see that this order did not become a dead 
letter and to see also that the Governnient did report to the Council the progress made 
in respect of the action taken by the Government in pursuance of the G, O. Non- 
Brahmins need not despair of the present depression. He would appeal to them to give 
up their differences and stand as one man. If they did that their success would be 
near at hand. He next spoke with satisfaction the achievements of the Madras Ministry 
and instanced the Madras Government's recommendation to the Secretary of State against 
dyarchy and the reduction in the strength of the Executive Council by one and also for 
transference of more subjects to the Ministers. Such a thing was not possible in other 
presidencies. Why? because their Ministers were men with heads, unlike some of the 
” heart-headed feilou's ” that wore seen in the North, who were more fond of tallcing 
than doing. 
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In closing Sir Thtiagnraya (.’hotly once again apix^aled to the Non-Brahmin commu¬ 
nity not to fall a jiroy to the citssonsions that wore being created by ‘his Brahmin friends’ 
and to stand united and go forward. 


S, I. L. F. on the Lee Report, 

Another nieeting ol the South India Idberal Federation, Madras City Branch, was 
held on Saturday »he 7rh June lasi lo protest against the recommt'ndafions of the l.e<' 
Commission. Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu presided and among the large audience present 
W('re Sir i\ 'rhyagaraya (’heiiy, Oewan Bahadur S. Gurusami t'heily and P. C. 
Kthirajulu Naidu, Rao Bahadurs T. V’aradarajulu Naidu and O. 'riianikachala Chetty, 
Mt'ssrs Rangiah Naidu, P. S. (iurusami Naidu, K. \'isvanntha Menon, 'P. K. Kurup, P. 
N. Marthandam Pillai, S. K. Sudarsana Mudaliar, H. Moj)purap])a and several othtTs. 

Sir K. V. RKHDl NAIDIJ in opening (he proceeditigs, said that the report of the 
Le<' ('ommission was on*’ of those <'venls in the history of this country, which if carefully 
handled might mean good to this land, and if handb-d in a wrong way might ])lace great 
impediments in the progress of tlx^ country. Unfortunately the Lee (’ommission had 
conu* to India under very inauspicious circLmistances. Nobody wanted that ('ommission 
just at this time. 'I'he. Legislative Assembly refused lo sanction the expenditure of the 
( ommission and the amount was cerlirtcd by the Ciovernor-General in tlie teeth of public 
opinion. It was nor the amount of expeiuliluro involved with which they were most 
concerned. If ihc various concessions recommended by t)ie Commission w(’re limited to 
the existing services, he would not have quaradled with the Commissioners and would 
not have been a pany to a protest meeting of this kind, but the trouble was that iht* 
(Amtmissioners tlid not recognise the promises Ixdd out to this country in the famous 
Declaration of August 1017, a dindaration which was practically incorporated in the 
Government of India Act of 19ip. According to the recommendations of the C'ommi.ssion 
it would take hr{y-fiv< years to reach the minimum of the I'.uropean element fixed for the 
public .services in India, Was it fair to the Indians to be un<k-r the luKdage of Kuropcan 
ofltcors for 55 years i*> come? 

It was calculated that the cost of giving effect h> these recommendations would 
eventually amount to Rs. H crores. (kiukl India atVovd that cost? 

Within three or Uur yi*ars of the Uidorms the superior servicf*s liaci ihree increments 
and within the last ten years th(' tiercenlage of increase in the pay of the I. C. S., was 
u), in the case of forest seivice the increase wa.s 41 per eeni ; In the case of police service 
lh<‘ p<TC<'ntage ol inert ase tvas 71 and in the 1 , M, S. iher<' Itad been an increase of ao 
per cent. In spite of all tht-se increases, the Lee ('ommission now recommended all round 
eoncessions in every c'iredion; in pay, pension, Iraveiiing, exchange, house rent and 
medical attendance. At a lime when Kngland was itsidf nnablt* to find employment for 
Its people, when all o/er the world j>rices had risen c'liormously, for the ('ommission 
to tell India to pay more than the market value to any jHiblic servants whom it might 
imgage hereafter was most unfair to this coumry. In condusum, the. Chairman laid 
emphasis on two points, one, that ihere was no justification for any concessions lo new 



- . ^ any indecent haste, in giving effect to the 

recommendations before the Secretary of Stale ascertained the opinion of the Legislative 
Assembly on the nicommendations. 


tion 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Dewan Bahadur S. GURUSW.\MI CHETTY Ihrn moved the following resolii- 


Ih.s mee ,ng ol the c.l.wns of M.adra.s (.laee.s on record its keen sense of dis- 
nppomtnumt at the reco.nmeiidations of the, (.ee U-ommission on Public Services am! 
views with deep regret the attitude adopted by the Indian members of the f'om- 
nu.ssion. 

He said that tiie history of the Lee Commission was a challenge to the Indian 
Legislature, The (.ommission after spending .about Rs. 5 lakhs of the poor Indian 
taxpayers money surrendered to the clamor of the services. The Secretary of State 
.seemed to be powerless and had already commilted himself about the grant 'of 
passages. The decision .as regards that concession w.as most objectionable, because 
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the 6'oiiimission connnitled India to an rxtravagani proposal without laying down 
any liniitations as to the review rif the rat<* ol passage on a future occasion. The 
'most unforiunate feature of the report was that it was unanimous and that the 

two non-official membersj who affixed their signatures to the report without any protest, 
were members of the so-called Liberal party, who subsequent to the publication of 
the report were given high offices. 

Mr. K. VISWANATHA MKNON moved the following resolution : 

This meeting is emphatically of opinion that the recommendations should not 

be given effect to until full opportunity Is given for discussion by the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and until reasonable changes are made and the services are brought 
under the control of the Legislature .and a more rapid rate of Indianisation is 

guaranteed. 

, 'Hie resolution was carried unanimously as also the following. Mr. T. K. KURUP 
moved :— 

This meeting is of opinion ih.ai future recruitment of Kuroprans should be 

reduced, and that in future, recruitment should be limited to particular posts requiring 
technical, scientific or special Itnowledge. 

The Chairman, in terminating the proceedings, observed that it was his hope that 
such concessions as were given to the European servants would be for the advantage 
gained from their efficient services and not in order to meet their unreasonable and 
extravagant demands. He also hoped that the Secretary of State and the Govern¬ 
ment of India would nor drive th(‘ members of the S. I. L. Federation, who were 
represent.atives of 27 millions of people in this Presidency and who were loyal to 
the core to the Pritish Government, into the .arms of those who had not shown 
such loyalty to the British Empire. 



European and Anglo=lndian Politics. 

Early in ih(? year iho Europeans in India were stirred out of the depths of their 
oecu[>ation by the infantous Day Murder (See p. 8), and this together with the 
rousing activities of the Swaraji.sts have since thrown them into a ferment, 
and very genuine efToris have since been made from time to time to lift the, whole 
community from money-grabbing to the politics of the day. For this pur{)ose a 
conversazione was held under the auspices of the iCuropcan Association, Calcutta, at 
the Grand Hotel Buffet on Friday, the nth January, when (’ol. Crawford, the able 
Secretary of the Association, sounded the alarm and asked the 70,000 Euroj>e.ans 
of India to rally. d'he Annual General meeting of this Association was held 
on the 4th February, 10^4 of which a full account is given in tlie 1 . A. R. 1924 Supplc- 
ment, p{). 315—330. 'riie Day murder furnished the occasion for stimulating recruiting 
for the European Anxillinry Joriu*, for th(? G. (>. C. Presidency division, Calcutta in an 
ardent representation to the l-lrngal Chamber deplored the smallness of his resources in 
Regular troops in th * event of really serious trouble, and appealed to all the big luiroj)ean 
firms to make a strenuous effort to gel their einploy<M.\s to join the Auxiliary force. At the 
Calcutta ScotlFh Dinner helil in March last, ("ol. ('ratldock raisc^d a hue and cry tor 
calling recruits to il e ('alcutla Scoifish and proposed to have comjmlsion inlrofluced by 
law. 'Hie false alarm, liowever, soon <lii‘d out, and this failing an alarmi.st mnnifestc 
was issued on .\pril 21st over the signature of Mr. ('arr, the President of the European 
Association, It was a biter adn^ssed to the Secretary of Slate for India, which was 
.staled to liave ihe v hok*-lieariecl support of all branches of the Association throughout 
India. The letter runs thus : — 

'i'fii: iCmuM'fcAN Manifiusto. 

To 

The Secretary of Slate for India, 

India Office, 

Whitehall. 

Slu,—The C'ouncd of the I'.uropean A,si»ociation beg to confirm their telegram of 
the 19th instant which they particularly desired to place in your hands at an early date:— 

“ Europeans in India draw attention to irresponsible tactics of the Swarajists in 
the. Assembly and ('oundls which they consider duo largely to the belief that 
(jovornmeiu ma> b(! iiicloced to alter the Government of India Act. While wel¬ 
coming any examination .and alteration of any rules umler the ;\ct which may make the 
present stage of the Reforms Gov<“riiment more praciictil and acceptable to constitutional 
Indian opinion, they !^i.rongIy opj.)o.se shortening of the transitional ptjriod and insistently 
urge the absolute nects.sUy for Government to .stand by loyal Indians and to support the 
ViccToy and Adinini.slration in India who at pre.scnt stand between orderly Govern¬ 
ment and progress eff the non-vocal masses of Indians and the chaotic condition 
which must inevitably ensue if Swarajists current policy as expressed in propaganda 
and actions be carried into (dlect.” 

The conlirmaiion had of necessity to follow later as they required time to prepare 
a .statenKMU to place before you and the British public regarding the political 
situation in India to-day as seen by them. 

Their cable drew attention to the irre.spon.sible tactics of the Swarajists in the Assem¬ 
bly and Councils am) tiiey feel that the infonnation you have us to the. manner in which 
supplies have been refused in toto in the -•\ss<Mubly and the Councils for such subjects 
as customs, judiciary, and the public si'.rvices, regardless of the consequent chaos in 
the country, were Government to act in acconl.ancc with the legislatures’ instructions, 
requires no amplidcaiion from them. 

The activities of the Swarajists have been explained by their leaders as directed to 
making the operation <»f the Cjovcrnment of India Act, in its present form, impossible, 
ns a j^rvUminary to the aiiainmeni of Swaraj, or the form of government which is 
euphemistically called Dominion Self-Government. 

C 1 1 .\N o 1 NO Sit uai i on. 

May we remind yoe in this connection of the rapidity with which the political situa- 
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tion in India is changing and has changed, especially within the last three months, 
and of the gre;it changt? wiiich has occurrt;d in the int(;rprelalion of Swaraj in the 
last year or two. In it)22 the dein.ands of the India;] fiojigrcss amounted to Horne 
Rule on a Uominion status. At the 1923 Congress a deni.-ind, wliich was ntirrowly 
defeated, was put forward lor “ full indepeiideiice," but since that datt; this riemand 
has increased. 

.At the pre.sent tinio the leaders of the Swaraj Party claim th;; sole right to govern, 
although the ideal of an Intlian Lmpirc as it exists is a purely British conception’ 
and can only bo attained if Brili.sh supplies the cement with which to effect tile 
cohesion of the many heterogenous sections of India without engendering racial heat. 

In this respect we would draw attention to the mental attitude of Mr. C, R. 

Das, a present leader of the. Swaraj Ihirty, as exposed in his speech at the (layti Con¬ 

gress in Occemher, 1922. On that occasion he laid empha.si.s on tlio 61.st clau.se of 
the Magna Charta us “ lieing for our purpo-se securing as it did to the .subject the 
liberty of rebellion” and, again, ” where such laws are not only not base 1 on the 
consent of the people but profess to attack their fundamental rights, the subjects 
arc entitled to compel their withdrawtd by force and insurrection.” 

DllflANCK OK L'\W 

Referring to the report of the Committee to examine the repressive laws, 
Mr. Das said “ they little ibiiiU, these learned gentlemen, that these statutes, 

giving, as they do to the ICxecutive, wide, arbitrary and diserelionary powers of con¬ 

straint, constitute a stale of things wherein it is tlie duty of every individual to resi.st 
and to defy the tyr.anny of such l.awles.s law.” 

That Mr. Das has not changed his mental outlook since that dale is abundantly 
made clear from the fact that, in spile of constant challenge he ha.s never repudiated 
the statement th.at the aims of his jiarly are frankly rovolutionur-y, ]‘urlh(;r, some 
of his trusted lieutenants have recently been arre.sted under Regulation 3 of 1818, in 
connection with the as.sassination of Luropcan Government olTicials, which so recently 
eultninated in the murder of Mr. Lrne.st U;iy and the discovery of u bomb factory in 
Calcutta. 

Mr, Das’ influence over his followers is supreme, anti tlie aetion.s of tlie Swarajists 
throughout tile country have provided ample evidence of tlieir intentions, while 
their metliods at tlie last general elections effectively prohibited any expression of 
free opinion by electors. 

The modern Swaraj creed gains the wide publicity that is afforded by repeti¬ 
tion and elaboration in the Indian and vernacular Press, which freed from the wise 
control of ihe Act, and unrestrained hy that sen.sc of responsibility which in¬ 

fluences the PriLSs in Western countries, disseininales lies and i-evolutionary propaganda 
amongst the uneducttled ma.sses in India. A few examples oi tliis are attticiied. 

It must be- admittwl tliat llic dislilce of ilie Swarajists for tlie Reform Govern¬ 
ment to-day i.s no gretiter than was enlerttiiiied by that itirge body of Europeans 
and Indians, who in 1917 took strongly ,'inlagonislic lines to the introduction of the 
Government of India Act. The motives operating in 1917 and 1924 are, however, 
wholly di.ssimilar. In 1907 we recognised, as our records .show, that it was impossi¬ 
ble tc; secure representative legislative bodies because there was no electorate. 'I'o all 
W'ho know something of the country, it was patent that the greatest success which 
could be hoped for from the reforms would only substitute an Indian bureaucracy for 
British administration. It was the certainty of this tendency which made the reforms 
wholly unacceptable to tliose interested in the practical necessity for good government, 
rather than in the .sentimental satisfaction of an Indian intelligentsia. 

Tub Sentimrntai. Vikw. 

In using the term “ sentimcni-al,” we in no way express any lack of sympathy 
for the natural desire of Indians to be associated with the .-idministration of the country 
—a desire which has been fostered by tlie schools and coll<]ge.s introduced by Britain 
into India. We do, however, feel very strongly that the sentimental view must not 
be adopted at tlie expen.se of the jiraclical one, which is based on ;i frank recognition 
Qf the facts. 

Those facts reveal unquestionably that the Indian Empire of to-day is a joint 
British-Indian undertaking to which the British have supplied the vastly larger part 
of tlie initiative, efflcieii'cy, W'orlt and finance necessary for bringing the Empire to its 
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l)rf‘st;rn point, of clevclopiiiciu. < •onsrqurnlly we have an acquinui right to the r(?tention 
of such a stantlard i>f British government in India as will ensure saf(!ty and tranquillity 
for both British and Indian subjects, and atlequate assurance for the safeguarding of 
their inTerosts. Kurtlu'rniore, we are of opinion now, as wc were thi'n, that the unvocal 
and uneducated masses, which comprise the vast majority of the people of India, can 
only be adcquaicly ))rotected by an impartial British (iovernment. Th(’ inttdligenlsia do 
not represent them and in our opinion will not adequately safeguard their interests. 

The Reform (iovernment did not in our opinion lend towards fair or enicient 
tiovi., hut the (if India Act having become law Kuropeans felt that they 

were I)()und 10 giv( the systetn their loyal support though it was c.ss(MiLia]Iy had in 
principle and fantastic in design. 'I'he n^rords of many meiiibt'rs of the comntunity, who 
have expended a n axinium of elTori to assist the operation of the Act, satisfactorily 
bear witness to th(! sincerity of our community in ihi.s altitude. 

In the oi)inion of th(^ I'Tiropean Associatitm ilie only condition under which the 
Reforms (iovernment can function fn^ely postulate a degree of co-opi‘rafion hy all parties 
which lias not yrq laMMi ap[)roxim.alely attained, even if it ever can he. ('onseqiu.Mitly, 
this association sl.ands firmly opposed to any shorCcfung of the present transitional 
ptTiod of’ the (iovernnK'iii of India Act, and it is confirmed in this attitud(“ hy the gcauTal 
tenor of racial feeling against hhiropeans as extanplificd in s[)eeches delivcrtHl not only 
if) the ('ongrt'ss and other me(‘Lings, hut also in tlie J.egi.slalivc Assembly. 

Furtht'r, the attitud( ol important bodies such as the Bombay Municipality towards 
the Kmpiro is illustrated by the following note* gov(‘rning the purchase of sr^lores — 

“ Intending coniraclors should note that tin? ('orpor.'itlon have expressed the opinion 
that no articles mai)uractun‘d in any pfirt of the !h-itish Einj)iro outsidis India should ho 
used by finy of the (l(‘parlinents of the Municipalily or hy ariy of its contractors exct'pt 
when they .are not available in .any other part of fhe world.” 

The Kuropenn Association is (MTiphatEally of the opinion that there is not now and 
never has been any genuine appeal from the peoples of India for self-government, and 
in the present condition of raci.al feeling which has b<*en deliberately manufactured by 
the Swaraj Parly, rh(' association holds Ihe considered oi)ini()n that any general advance 
in autonomy for India, while It would militate agtilnsf tlie inleresl.s of the British Indian 
Empire and jeopardise sound administration, would not In any way inure to the beiurfit 
of the main bulk of the peoples of India. The Association considers, however, that .at 
the present stage alteration and rnodiffc.'ition of the rules und(“r the Government of 
India .Act are required and believe that for tliis limited purpose only an invitation to 
all parties to participate in a conference would la' adv.'mtagcous. 

I'he A.ssociation recognises the proI>al>iliiy that such confereiKU? might fail To secure 
co-operation, hut whaU’ver the result, it urges you to sccun' f(»r His Excellency the 
\Mc('roy and the A.lniiirslration in India such degree of su))port as will enable them 
to carry on the govt'rnne.'nt of the country i>y the powers granted them under the Act, 
until tlie country evidences that return to sanity and to goodwill towards the Kmpiro 
which the Association l)elievcs to be the fundamental characteristic of the vast majority 


of its Indian fellow subjects. 

In s(‘curing these esit'nli.'ds for lram|nillily in the C(»u)itry the luiropoan Association 
believes that one ol tlie most potfmt factors will ho stability in the main principles of 
government and in this respect tht^ benefits of a firm though liberal attitude are to he 
obs(^rved in tlie imnrovtd political situation which ensued on the action taken by the 
.. ..f T.wi... against thf^ loaders of the non-co-operation movement. This is, 


Government of Incha 
in the .Association’ 
the 

while not too -mail to reemy errors ui i.-* ^ -.-, 

to shirk its rcsponsihililIcs fo the non-vocal masses of the Indian peoples or to desert 
ils loyal .'ili«-ns, of whatavor vara, at iho .lirttuos of ihnsa .vho wish to usurp a |,osinon 

, T .♦ • *- 1-!-1. !iU.v.. •i/'H t*\7rii-npn tc I'lnt* tnpir monincrs 

in the conduct ol Indian 
give any just elaim. ... • ■ u 

Tn conclusion, the past history of Rritisli rule in India, justifies our opinion that 
British influence has proved of incstiniahio benefit to India and to the progress of the 
people, and that even a l ariial withdrawal of that influence at this juncture would 


overnnient ol India against tne icauers oi ine ... 

1 the Association’s opinion, as necessary to hearten moderate opinion as it is to prove to 
1C present vociferous school of politicians, so much in evidence, that Great Britain, 
hilc not too 'inall to rectify errors in legislation, is too t;roat to change its principles, 
, its r.'sonnsiliililics to the iioii-vocal masses of till.' Indian peoples nr to desert 

ever race, at the dictates of those who wish to usurp a |)osilion 
affairs to which neither their achievements nor their members 


.t| ... , . .. I . . 

serious menace to iter futura prosperity. 


prov(* 


Tmr GofMN.ATii Resolution .\t Skrajuunok. 

A further activity of the European Assucialion was exhibited against the Swarajists 
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early in June last attacliinf* tin- latter specifically for the Gopinath Saha resolution 
that the Seraj^unj^o conierence of Penpal hatl only a few ilays a^o passe.ch On june 
the Association hastily summoned iis members at a meelinf^ at the (jrand Hotel 
where a ficTy (hmuncialion of th<' Swarajist methods was made and its l(‘ad(T, 
Mr. Das, was loaded with persona] al>us<‘. 7 he rii(‘eting unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions :— 

“ This meeting desires to recoril its indignation at the resolution passetl by the 
Bengal Provincial Conference extolling the patriotism of a man convicted of a 
particularly revolting murder. 

“ 'Phis meeting considers from this resolution that the Swaraj Party and its 
responsible leaders liave (h'finirely issued ati inrilemeiil to a campaign of murder and 
anarchical measures for the ;Utainment of iheir political obj<*cis, lhat the ( ouncil be 
instructed to draw up a clear stai<‘meiu for the Home Government and giv(‘ full 
publicity at Hom(‘ and India to tbe proceedings of the Serajgunj Conference in 
relation to the murder of Mr. Day.’' 

Mr. LANGFORD JAMES in a s|)eech urged Europeans in view of the latest 
Swaraj tactics at Serajgunge to join the Association. 

The Anglo-Indian Association, 

Following in the steps of the luiropenn Association, the Anglo-Indian and Doiiiiciled 
European community made a rally of tlieir slrengih ostensihly to rally against 
Swarajism but really with a view to earn a docent recognition at the hands of 
the Europeans who htid always regarded them as sotdally inferior. 

In connection with the anialgnination of various Anglo-Indian Associations, the Ben¬ 
gal, U. P., Madras and Burma .Associations, which have hitherto led an imlependent 
existence, (.lol, Gidney’s negotiations with the Bengal Br.-mch to amalgamate mi't wdlh 
an unanimous response from members of liie Branch. On Monday, tlie 2;trd .June, 
a general meeting of the nieml)er.s of the Bengal Association teas held at the Y. M, (,'. ,A., 
building, dorporittion Street, (hilculta. 

Mr. B.ARTON in opening the proceedings said the objert of the mtieliiig was to 
discuss, the question of linking up till the existing provincial associations in India and 
Burma into one body. I'hc question had been exe.rci.sing the mind.s of the Ictiders of 
the community for some lime at least for thi' past fifteen years. Difficulties had come 
in the way, disagreement.s on certain poit»ts had tirisen and so tile matter had never comti 
to a head. Eater the matter has been repeatedly discussed. 

The various prtwincial brandies, said .Mr. Barton, have been approached for the 
purpose of ascertaining tladr views on this qinesrion, and the majority leel that the lime 
has ttrrived w'hf.'n all the .\ssocitilions shouUt link up into one largi' powerltil organisation. 
Seeing that an .All-India organisation was very necessary to h.-mdle questions of vital 
importance to the community, the wisest course for the meeting to ado|)t would be to 
agree to form one organisjition right aw.ay. 

Col. GIDNEY, in course of a powerful appeal, said that the community’s riglit to 
live had been challenged by the Indians, The Indians were entering into a pact with Gov¬ 
ernment and between themselves, without taking the DoinicMnl Community into any con¬ 
sideration whatever. The Community’s right to special iiroteclion, which the authors of 
the Reforms Scheme had placed as a sacred trust in the hands of the Governor General 
and the various Provincial Governors’ had not been or could not be given effect to, 
because Government, in its desire to obtain peace at any cost, and to satisfy the clamour 
of the Indian, were impotent to look after the interests of the Domiciled Community. 
He saw the shadow of the spectre of Indianisation growing darker and more sinister as 
far as the Domiciled Community w'n.s concerned. The Community to-day is not wanted 
by Government and Indians—we are the things of yesterday—Government can only think 
of the Indians to-day and to-morrow. Col. Gidney appealed and urged amalgaination, 
not only of the various Provincial Associations, but of every departmental Association, 
which caters for the economic needs of the Community. 

Colonel GIDNEY said he thought that what they sullerod from to-day was a 
multiplicity of organisations, 'i'he question (hey had to admit to-day could be summed up 
in one short sentence. The community’s right to live in India had been seriously 
challenged.—By whom? By the authors of the Reform Scheme. If they have a claim 
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lo live in India they must see to it that that claim is observed. What is the remedy? 
They want the rigliL to live; they must therefore establish that right. How? By nmnl- 
ganiation, not only of (n’cry association but of ev<>ry departmental association as well 
for they cannot grt away from the sj>ertre before them of Indianisation which really 
meant to-day cx-AngloHndianisntion. If tliey fornied one h'lg body, which would really 
be a big labour combine, they could efTeclually challenge Indianisation. 

The Communi'y has a right to live in India, if not here, then in some part of the* 
British Empire. It must do its utmost lo organise Us forces and put in a counter-chal- 
h'nge to Indianisation. “ If you do not wish to accept this challenge ” said Col. Gidney, 
“ then dissolve all your Associations and degenerate. If you accept the challenge, then 
antalgamate at once, for in Unity alone lies your strength.” 

The following r*'soluiions were then put to the meeting and carried unanimously :— 

(a) ” 'rhal the existing body known as the .\nglo-lndian and Domiciled Eurt>pean 

.\ssocfatioti of Bengal be altered to the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro^ 
pean \ssociation of All-India ami Burma.” 

(b) ” That the articles of the existing body be expanded to meet the requirements 

(»f the reconstituted organisation.” 

TttE Tt'NOi.<\ Rape Case. 

This rightv'ous rousing to porfervid amalgamation was pf‘rhaps stimulated by a 
scurrilous event which happeiuNl in May last. This was the infamous lundla Rape 
Case in which two Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors were found guilty of an act 
of fiendish lust upon an Indian girl passenger. The Alliihabad High Court aw’arded a 
sentence of q months rigorous iinprlsonmeut and in addition u whipping of 20 stripes. 
Nor ashamed of ihe act which blackened the whole community, the Anglo-Indian 
Association had thr effrontery to send a representation to the Viceroy complaining 
that in Indian jails whippings are adininisiered by the lowest caste Indian convicts, 
and C'ol. Gidney \vanh*d to s.ay that that was a form of inmishment lo which 
no hatropcan had hitherto been subjected and that it was a humiliation which_Wa,s 
viewed as a slur b> the wliole community which was intensely resented. Col. Gidney 
further protested that tlie w'hipping shouki be administered by persons of the same 
nationality, and ihi*re sht'Uld not be any ” tiiulue ” humiliation on the ” innocent ” mem¬ 
bers of a communltj which, iht^ gallant Colonel said, had always been distinguished for 
its loyalty ! 



The Trade Union Congress 

The fourth session of the Trade Union ([Congress met at the ('alcutta University 
Insritute Hall on 3olh Maich 1924. 

For some time past a controversy had been raging in the public press over the 
election of the president of the C’oiigress and some matters relating to the constitution 
of the Reception Committee as a result of whicli Mr. (.\ R. Das, who was (he Presi¬ 
dent of the AU-India Trade Union Congress held at Lahon^ last year, dissociated him¬ 
self from the Reception ('ornmiltee and notified in the press that the ('oijgress which 
was fixed to be held in (.'alcutta was not proper. f)n (be other han<.! the Rece[)non 
(’ornmiltee at their im^eling decided to hold the Session in CalciiUa as arranged with 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., as President and issued lelMirs to the pre^ss and to th(‘ 
different Unions all over India to tliat (dTeci. Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmad was elected 
new Chairman of the Reception Committee in place of Mrs. Santoshkuntarl Gupta who 
had been elected the Chairman previously. In accordance with this notice Messrs. Bap- 
rista, Joshi, Ginwalla and other labour leaders as well as deh'gati^s from different 
U/ibour Unions arrived in Calcutta. A .s(‘ries of conferences were htdd betw('.en Mr. (.h 
R. Das and other labour leaders who had come from outside Bengal with a view to 
come to an amicable settlement and as a result of a meeting held on the iTiorning of the 
30th March at Mr. C. R. Das’s house it was agreed that the Reception Committee would 
make an apology in the open (.■ongress to Mr. C. R. Das and would then request Mr. Das 
to preside over the Congress. U was further agreed that Mr. C. R. Das would preside 
over the Congress and Mrs. Santoshkumari Gu))ta would act as the ('hairmait of the 
Reception Committee. According to this arrangenn^nt the C'ongress mot 5 o’clock 
in the evening. There was a large gathering of delegates and visitors including some 
ladies. 

Ai’Ology to Mk. C. R. D.\s. 

Before the proceedings commenced Mr. MuUundalal Sircar, Secretary to the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, read out the apology where.upon Mr, ('. R. Das look the chair. At 
this stage Mr. Aiidul Juhbar PaUvan obj^Hdod to the ajiology. On this Mr. Das 
expiained to the ('ongress iht' jiosition cle.arly and said that ii any member of the 
Reception Committee had any doubt as to how the comjiromisc had been brought about, 
he would adjourn the C'ongrcss to enable them to meet again and discuss the in'ittor. 
At the intervention of some gentlemen Mr. Palwan withdrew his objection. Messrs Bap- 
tista, Joshi, Ginwalla and sevenil other gentlemen adtlr' ssed the meeting expressing their 
satisfaction at the compromise and congratulating both Mr. Das and the oppositionists 
on the happy termination of an unfortunate dispute. 

Mr. Baptista then proposed that the Subjects ('onimitiee would meet and moved 
that it be composed of ibc Executive (.'ouncil of the ('ongress and two ropresr^nfatives 
from each province. Several delegates pointed ()ut the uneonstitutional proccflur'c suggest¬ 
ed by Mr. Bapfista and .said that according to (he rule.s of the C'ongress (he Subjects 
Committee should consist of at least tw^o members from each Union besides the nannbers 
of the Executive Council. 

Mr. C. R. Das observed (hat if the rules were strictly adhered to some difficulties 
might arise which might tend to the break-up of the Congress and suggested what he d(?- 
scribed as a workable method that instead of t.aking representatives from each Xhiion 
two or three or five delegates from each province might be elected to the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. 

DtSOKDKK in MKIiTTNC. 

Several gentlemen questioned the validity of this procedure while others put for¬ 
ward j^mendments whereupon Mr. Das withdrew^ his suggestion. One of the amendments 
was under discussion when Mr. Das pointed out that according to the rules the Unions 
had nothing to do with deliberations of the Subjects Committee excepting forwarding 
resolutions to the Executive Council. There wan an uproar and some confussion pre¬ 
vailed. Mr. Das adjourned the Congress announeing that the Executive Council would 
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meet at () o'clock to consider the resolutions and asked the delegates to forward draft 
resolutions to them. He also announced that the ('ongress would meet at 6 o’clock on 
the next day at evening. 

Several gentlemen stood up, and said that they would continue the meeting. Mr. 
Das niaiiUaincd that as the meeting had been adjourned it could not be continued and 
then left the hall with the President of the Reception Committee, 

Rejdying to one criticism levelled against his suggestion as to the constitution of the 
Subjects Committee Mr. C. R. Dass described the circumstances in which the Con¬ 
gress had met and said that every Union was asked to elect two members to the 
Subjects Committee on every division. Question might arise as to which delegate or which 
union were valid. If they once got into that he was almost sure that the meeting 
would break up (cries of no, no.) He suggested that the Executive Council of the 
All-India Trade Union Congress, such of them as were present and two or 
three or five members from each province should constitute the Subjects Committee (Voice 
—as a matter of grace?) 

Mr. Das,—No as a matter of reasonable arrangement. Will you allow me 
to make my suggestion ? 

Voice.—If reasonable, yes. 

Continuing, Mr. Das said that it was a reasonable suggestion. He warned them 
against other course. If they said two members from each Union he was sure that 
having regard to the spirit that had been displayed there, protests would be made 
by one party, or the other as to the validity of this union or that. If they went into 
that this would simply break u[) the meeting (Voice—It will never break up). 

Alter this the meeting broke up. The President declared the meeting adjourned 
and left the hall. 

I'his was followed by an uproar. Hot words were exchanged between different 
parties who questioned the legality of the conduct of each other. In disgust some left 
the hall while others hung on nltempiing to restore order but to no effect. While 
this was in progress electric lights were switched off and the hall for some time 
was in entire darkness. Lights were lit again and while a member was attempting 
to address the House a group of young men on the balcony cla])ped their hands 
and shouted, and on the intervention of some men who went there from the floor 
the parties came to blows. Such rowdy scenes prevailed for over a quarter of an hour 
when order was partly restored and at the instance of some leaders the assembly 
ultimately agreed to what was suggested by Mr. Das. 

Mr. Das's Explanation. 

The terms of the apology referred to above were as follows :— 

“ We the members of the Reception Committee of the fourth annual session of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress humbly apologise to Mr. C. R. Das, Chairman 
of the Executive Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress for the affront given to 
him by the committee in recent resolutions and as specially mentioned in Bulletin No. 4 
of the Reception Committee. We beg that Mr. C. R. Das will accept this public 
apology and we trust he will see his good way to preside over the present Congress 
and guide its deliberations.” 

In explaining the situation, Mr. C. R. Das said that there were differences of 
opinion between himself as the President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and 
the Reception Committee or some members of the Reception Committe3 formed in Cal¬ 
cutta and according to his discretion he gave notice that the meeting which was 

called by the Reception Committee and of which the date was fixed by them was 

not the meeting of the All-India Trade Union Congress, but inspite of that certain 
members had arrived here and certain others did not arrive. At the instance of 

some members of the Executive Council—members who were held in respect by the 

All-India Trade Union Congress—met at his house and on their suggestion they 
tried to settle all disputes and differences. Messrs. Baptista and Joshi placed certain 

terms before him which he thought satisfactory. He then asked them whether it 

would be necessary to have a meeting of the Reception Committee but the majority 

of the members said that there was no occasion for any such meeting. It was 

only in that view that Mr. Das accepted the invitation which was made to him and 
the terms that had’been placed before him. 

Mrs. Sanloshkumari Gupta, President of the Reception Committee, after welcoming 
the delegates said that Indian civilisation could not afford to adopt the methods of the 
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West, in their industrial concerns. Therefore, to save labour from the existing evils 
which come by way of industrialism they must combine together and devise means 
whicli would do away with such institutions and at (he stimc time make their country 
industrially great. That was (he probktm which the All-India Trade Union congress 
must keejt in vi(;w and should have to solve. 

Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmai! in the coursi; of bis speech said that they wanted 
co-operation based on fraternity and not compelilioii becau.se the sttite would reach 
to a degree of orgtinistttion and imporianct' far greater than it could pos.sibiy reach 
under a regime of competition. In 11130 the watchword of Knglish Trade Unionism 
was that property not earned by labour wtis (heft ;md that economic power preceded 
political [lower and that salvation would come from organised power of workers. He 
wanted that every workman must htive a right lo wear good clothe.s, have comfortable 
living and just the work to keep him in good health. 

Concluding he said ;—Ours is a light for not only political rights, but also for 
economic privileges and .social changes as we tire being tormented, oppressed and 
exploited. Our problem is a maleritd problem. V\a‘ ivill therefore not fight by exploiting 
the ignorance of the masses; rather we will (‘ducatc tmti bring about mass con.sciousness. 
We will also not exploit the fanaticism of the mases. Religion was in the past a coii.sola- 
tioii to the poor. In the midille ages it stood tigiiinst science and now it has become a wea¬ 
pon in the hands of the oppressor, and is creating economic divergencies. We must have 
disci|dine and loyalty to (he common will and above all tve must have mass solidarity. 
Our movement must not be based on sentiment otherwi.se it would bo e|)hemeral. Our 
solution lies in us and therefore it is e.s.sential that we mu.st organise and if we once 
organise we stand like a moutitain when no tempests nor hurricane can move us, 
and if we move we move, like molten lava and nothing in the world can arrest or dam 
our progress, 

The (.longress then re-assembled on the next day, Monday, the 31st M'arch, 1924, 
Mr. C. R. Oas as I’re,sident then addressed the Congress. 

The greater portion of the proce.edings wa.s ocoupictl in recording rttsolutions 
on vttrious subjects all of tlicm touebing the vital interest of the different labour unions. 
The most important of the resolution referred to the revision of tlie. present constitution 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

ReSOI.UTIONS from Cll.tiU. 

The President at the outset announced that the Executive Committee of the Congress 
which had held its sitting in the morning had framed a number of resolutions which he 
would place before the. house in due. ortler. 

Re.solutions were moved from the chair expressing joy at the recovery of M.ahatm.'i 
Gandhi and praying for his early recovery mid afso recording sorrow .-it the, death,of 
the great Soviet leader, l.enin. These were accepted unanimously. 

Another re.soiution wtis also passed congratulating Mr. Macdonald, leader of the 
Hriti.sh Labour Party, at his forming the cabinet. 

In moving this resolution, Mr. Das oltserved that tlte resolution wa.s merely one 
of congratulation and as such be liad no objection to its passing, though of course, he 
urged upon the liouse to remember, that he personally did not believe that India could 
get anything from any particular party. 

After the string of re.solutions had been pas.sed Mr. Joseph Baptisla proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. C. R. Das rising to re.spond to the votes of thanks, thanked Mr. Baptista and 
the gentlemen present. The I’residcnt then turned to the exposition of his own views 
about labour. These views, he said were his personal views and not of the Trade 
Union Congress, When that institution would realise those views, Mr. Das was confi¬ 
dent, then and then only would glorious days dawn upon the country. 

Continuing Mr. Das warned the organisers of labour in this country not to be 
misled by European idetils and Eurnpetm catchwords such as “ trade union " ‘‘ trade 
guild.s ” and the like. Our problem was different from those of the west and the same 
solution did not apply to the conditions of both. 

'Ihe clash between the classes and the masses wa.s entirely a thing luiropcan. Ac¬ 
cording to the cultural traditions of this country there was no distinction between the 
classes and the masses in India. 



Indian Deputation to England 

All account of tho activities of the Indian Moderate Party was 
given ill our last issue. On April 22iid a National Convention was 
estahlished at Allahabad (see Vol. I p. 80) and deputations were 
arranged to bo sent over to England to carry their “ Home Pule for 
India” campaign there. The first batch led by Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Sastri left Bombay for London on April 26th, followed by a second 
batch on May 10th. Besides this “National Convention Deputation” 
many prominent leaders were at this time in England in virrious connec¬ 
tion. Lala Laipat I?ai had gone much earlier, while Messrs. Eanga- 
chariar and K. C. Boy went in connection with the Colonies Committee. 
The advent of Labor in tl o Government of Britain had also drawn a 
large number of curious Indians, so that in May—July there was a 
tolerably big company of Indian visitors in England. They created a groat 
stir in political circles by their speeches and writings and managed to 
rouse the interest of Britishers on India. Tho activities of the Indian 
leaders as also the work done hy the Besant Deputation are recorded 
below. 

Indian Parliamentary Committee 

On EliBBUARY 23id an Indian Parliamentary Committee was formed 
mainly with the efforts o( Major Graham Pole M.P., and other leading Labour 
M. Ps. Mr. Lansbuvy was elected as tho Chairman. This Committee wa^ 
pledged to secure Dominion Status for India, and began to work in Parliament 
disseminating views about India and giving informations to other M.Ps. 
But it soon fell under tho official ban of the Conservative Party. The 
whips of that pai’ty “in view of the character of the Committee’s 
activities ” thought it desirable to recommend that no Conservative should 
be a member of tho Committee, and the Liberal whips followed the 
same course. They took the further objection that no Committee was 
entitled to call itself a Parliamentary Oommittoo unless it was representa¬ 
tive of all parties and composed entirely of Members of Parliament, To meet 
their objection a meeting of the Committee was hold in the House 
of Common .9 on May 28th and it was decided to change the name 
to the “ British Committee on Indian Affairs, ” with the declared object : 
“ To furnish Members of Parliament and the British public with information 
concerning the development of public opinion in India in relation to the 
desire for tho further extension of Solf-Goverumeot until such time as 
India finally secures Dominion Status.” 

Among others present at the meeting besides the members wore the 
Rt. Hoii. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Krishna Gupta, Muushi Iswav Siran, 
Mr. R. K. Shanmukbam Chetty, M.L A., Muriel Countess Do La Warr, 
Lady Emily Lutyens, and tho following among other Members of 
Parliament; Rt. Hon. 11. A. L. Fisher, Mr. Hopo-Simpson, Commander 
Kenworthy, Mr. Mallhead, Mr. Snell, Mr. Patrick Lawrence, Mr. Morgan 
Jones (Undersecretary of tho Board of Education), Mr. Walter Baker, 
Mr. Waller Ayles, Mr. W. Ruyncs, Mr. W. Whitoly, Mr. Charles Dukes, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson Jr., Mr. Scurr, Colonel Williams, Dr. Haden Gue.st 
and Mr. Marsh. 
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The Indian Parliamentaiy Committee held monthly or periodical 
meetings at which prominent Indians were invited to address. On 
March liJth Sir Ali Imam, who was accompanied by Mr. Harkishen Lai 
and Sir K. G. Gupta, addressed the Committee at the House of Commons. 
The meeting was largely attended by members of Parliament. Sir Ali 
Imam made a powerful speech on India’s demand for selt'governmeii’^. 
Lala Harkishen Lai who was pressed to speak promised to address the 
Committee on 2nd April. Subsequently Sir Ali had a long talk with the 
Secretary of State at the India office. On the 2nd April Lala Harkishen 
Lai was the speaker at a well attended meeting of the Committee. His 
disclosures of the actual working of Diarchy were a great revelation. After 
he had sat down Mr. Purcell, M. P., President of the Trades Union Congress, 
spoke on labour conditions in India and wanted to come in closer 
contact with Indian labour. A suggestion was made that the Biitish 
Trade Union Congress should send a deputation to India in the 
near future. But it should bo rembored that such apparent philanthropy 
also actuated some previous deputations from England to India which 
culminated in the Govt, of India being forced by the India office to 
impose duty oti Indian Cotton produce for the benefit of Lancashire. 

Mr. T. Rangachariar arrived in London on the 29th March and forth¬ 
with proceeded to the India Office where on the 31st. he had a long 
interview with the Secretary of State. 

On APRIL eth, at the Indian Students Union, Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
M. P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, gave a lecture on 
“Labour in Office,” Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., pre,siding. 
Mr. Greenwood was iiuostioned at tlie end of the lecture about the 
Constitutional Reforms in India and about the position of Indians in 
Kenya. In reply he stated that the Labor Ministers had first of all 
to got accustomed to the w'Oiking of a machinery, and in many cases they 
used to carry out the policy of their predecessors in office and especially so 
in the case of the India Ottice. He asked them to be a little more 
patient with Labor Ministers, but said that Labor whole-heartedly was 
with the aspirations of the Indian people for iifominion Status. He 
himself, he said, was ignorant about the affairs in India. This point was 
cleverly turned on the lecturer by the President who remarked that 
the British people had assumed a trust and loft it in the hands of their 
representatives in the Parliament who, in almost all cases, were as ignorant 
as the lecturer. “It is high time,” said Mr. Rangachariar, “that you 
put an end to this state of affairs which is absolutely scandalous” 

On APRIL 9th at the House of Commons Mr. T. Rangachariar gave a 
very fine address on the working of the Reforms in India and the illusory 
nature of the supposed gift of iSolf-Govornment by the 1919 Act. .,Sir Krishna 
Gupta, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Sankaraii Nair, Mr. Oswald and Lady Cynthia 
Mosley (ex-Vicoroy Lord Curzon’s daughter), Mr. Snell, Mr. Sourr, 
Mr. Mills, and quite a number of other Members of Parliament, and 
Indian and other members of the Committee, were present under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. George Lansbury M. P. 

Arrival of the National Conference Deputation. 

On MAY 10th the National Convention deputation, consisting of 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Besant and Mnnshi Iswar Savan leached 
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fjondon. Almost immediately they wore plunged into a mass of work 
interviewing cabinet members, members of Parliament, and making plans 
about tbeir tour campaign in England, of which the following pages 
give on account. 

On MAY 1 6 th there was an interesting little gathering, on the invitation 
of Messrs. Harkishen Lai and S. R. Boman.ii, at a London hotel to see 
how far the representatives of Indian political feeling wore agreed as to a 
common working policy. They wore all agreed, of course, on the fundamental 
question of the absolute necessity of self-rule in India. They agreed to 
keep in touch with each other, and to meet once a week in order to 
co-ordinate their work in their different spheres. On the 21st, they mot 
as arranged, and decided to prepare a memorandum (p. 703) for discussion 
next week, and signature, if approved. 

d’he first public meeting arranged for the deputation by the British 
Auxiliary was at Bradford, Yorkshire, on May 18. Mr. Charloton, M. F. 
was the Chairman. Mr. Sastri, who explained that he was a representative 
of the Liberal Federation of India as well as of the National Convention, 
said that all parties in India were united in demanding Dominion status. 
The new legislatures under the Act of 1919 had done remarkably well. 
Sir Frederick Whyte, the president of the Assembly, had borne emphatic 
tc.stimony to the Indian capacity for parliamotitary institutions. The 
official part of the Assembly joined the non-official part in 1921 in 

asking for a revision of the constitution before 1 929, and it was surprising 

that people should now ask why, if India was prosperous and well- 

governed, she should clamour for self-government. The question should 
rather be, Why Jiot? .Self-government was the natur,al and proper thing. 
It was too late to start fundamental objections and difficulties. They 
were there in 1917 when tho famous declaration was made pledging 
the Paihamoul of Great Britain to the grant of responsible govern¬ 
ment to India. Diversity of racial typos, languages, and religions did 
rot come into existonco during the last year or two. Government 
must combat the difficulties along with the chosen representatives of 
the people. Their long and honourable history, their literature, philo¬ 

sophy, and art were sufficient refutation of the theory of natural unfit¬ 
ness. The suggestion of unfitness was galling to the pi-ide of eager 
Indian parties. These wore making up their minds that if, forgetful 
of her pledges and disregarding tho lessons of history, England desired 
to have trouble, she should have it with a vengeance. Was it not a 
tragedy that trouble should be necessary as a proof of India’s earnest¬ 
ness? It was in keeping with the growth of English freedom. It was a 
history of constant struggle, of refusal of supplies, of rebellion and 
l)loodslied. It was against the traditions and contrary to the peaceful 
and gentle character of the Indian people. But they were apt pupils, 
and stern necessity was schooling them to the violent methods of 
Western political agitation. Tho recent proceedings of tho Assembly in 
rejecting the Finance Bill of the Government was but the beginning 
ai d but a mild beginning at that. Why did English politicians and 
statesmen profess surprise and even resentment at it? What else could 
people do whoso heaits had been made sick with hope deferred? To 
secure their unstinted support during the war England made big 
promises, hut when the time came for payment, she was seeking pre- 
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texts for getting out of them. Let her dismiss idle fears. Trust begot 
trust in the East as well as in the West and generous treatment 
would be rewarded a thousand-fold in India. It was safe to give her 
Home Eule. And it was becoming unsafe to withhold it any longer 
from her. To go back upon chc Government of India Act would be 
an act of political apostasy. Such was the purport of Mr. Sastri’s speech. 

Munshi Iswar Saran said that to a lawyer the theory of trustee¬ 
ship of India was utterly untenable. Who created the trust? For how long 
was this trust created 1 What was the object of the trust ? Questions 
such as those could not be satisfactorily answered. If they could 
conquer or occupy a country, the fact of conquest did not constitute 
them trustees for the people of that country. There were certainly 
Hindu'Mussalman differences, as well as between Brahmins and noir 
Brahmins in certain irarts of the country. The position of the depre.ssed 
classes was certainly not satisfactory. These difficulties were greatly 
magnified and exaggerated there. What country was there which had 
not its own social problems to solve 1 People in England had no idea of 
the efforts that wore being made in India to put these things right. Why 
did they not hear of these Hindu-Mussalman troubles in the Indian 
States? ‘Leave us to solve our own problems,’ he exclaimed. ‘Wo 
shall not take long to solve them.’ If a riot took place in one part 
of India people in England seemed to imagine that the whole country was 
in a disturbed state, forgetting that at the same time millions upon 
millions of people of all sects and communities were living in peace 
and friendship with each other, India was seething with discontent and 
matters might easily become dangerous unless something wore .speedily 
done to ease the situation. India was not asking for generosity, 
but simply for justice. 

On MAY l7th Lala Lajpat Itai attended the Students’Union at Gower 
Street, London, and delivered a long and, on the whole, a temperate .speech 
to a large audience consisting mostly of students, some of whom presented 
him with a purse of £tiO with an address. 

He drew a distinction between the approach to constitutional questions 
by Mr. Sastri and his friends and the Swarajists. The former, he said, 
asked that certain important things should bo given them. The latter 
asked for complete Svvaraj, subject to such agreements as might be 
reached by two equally-treating parties. He promptly stopped some 
abusive criticisms of Mr. Sastri Lorn one or two youthful members of 
the audience, saying that whatever might be their political differences, 
their objects were substantially the same ; they wore countrymen. He 
indicated that ho was gradually veering away from Mr. Gandhi towards 
the Swarajists. Ho briefly described Mr. Gandhi’s differences from 
Messrs. Das and Nehru, and repudiated on Mr. Gandhi’s authority the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ correspondent’s story that. Mr. Gandhi was about to 
recommend co-oporation. 

Mr, Fenner Brockway, one of the prominent labour leaders, who 
recently: opposed Mr. Winston Churchill at the Westminster by-election, 
presided. He said that the lj.abour Government had missed a great 
opportunity of recouciliug Britain and India. If on taking office Labour 
had said to India that it could not recognise any inherent right of 
the British people to rule India, had released all political priuoners. 
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and had invitad representatives of the lAdian parties to make proposals 
for the revision of tha Constitution for disovission at a Round-Table Gon* 
ferenoe, there would have been an instant rosponse from the Indian 
people, and the dimstrous period of e-trangement would have ended. 
'Ihe National Council of the Indopandont Labour Party, he said, had passed 
the following resolution : "The National Council of the 1. L. P. welcome 
the statement of the Prime Minister at York on April ,19 that tha 
British Government will be prepared to meet elected representatives of 
the Indian peojile to discuss the best possibility with them of settling 
the dispute, and that a conference should be held of representatives of 
dilferont Indian parties with representatives of the British Government 
to consider the best government of the Indian people.” 

On MAY 19th one of the most represcaitative gatherings of Indians 
in London took place at the Hotel Victoria when the Secretary of Stata 
for India was entertained to a private dinner. There were no speeches, 
as it was purely a private function, hnt there were very valuable con¬ 
versations. 

In the meantime Jjala Harkishen Lai had two interview's with tha 
Secretary of State, as also Lala Lajpat Rai. The Prime Minister saw 
Lala Lsijpat Rai oii May 21at and Mrs. Besant on the 23rd and had a 
long talk with them. Mrs. Besant, among other things, spoke to the 
Premier of the wish of the I^abor Union of Madras for an urban 

franchise for wage-earners, and the latter promptly assured her that such 

a franchise would be under consideration when the steps to revise the 
form of the constitution would come up for consideration after the Reforms 
Lnquiry going on in India had terminated. 

On MAY 27th there was a select gathering at the Remhraiidit Hotel, 
London, arranged by the British Auxiliary of the National Confovenca 
to receive the Indian deputation. Bpocches wove made by Mr. Srinivasa 
.Sastri, Dr. Annie Besant, and Mnnshi Iswar Saran. There were also 
present Mr. F. 0. Roberts, M. P. (.Minister of Pensions), Mr. C. G. 

Ammon M. P. (Pailiamentary Secretary to the Admiralty), Sir Ali Imam, 

.Sir Krishna Gupta, Miariel Countess Deda-Warr, Sir Dorab and Lady 
Tata, Mr. J. Hope Simp.soii M. P., Mr. Harkishan Lai, Mr. li. W. 
Nevinson, Mr. Graham Wallas, Mafor Graham Polo, Dowan Bahadur 
T. Rangaohariar M. L. A., the Hon. Gertrude Kinnaird, Dr. Chappie M.P., 
Sir Thomas Bennett, and Dr. C. A. Hewavitarno. 

Mr. Sastri devoted his speech almost exclusively to the Report of 
the Lee Commission published 011 the very day in England. Ho was very 
frank about it. The recommendations of the Commis.sion, ha said, 
would only embitter the political situation. Ho pointed out that India 
ob.iocted to its appointment from the beginning and never regarded its 
proceedings with confidence. It represented an attempt to prejudge 
the question of India’s right to Dominion status. Ha argued that if 
India was to gain the power of controlling her own affairs this power 
must include the right to determine all questions relating to the rc- 
ci'uitment and regulation of her public services. He did not know 
where India was going to find the money for the extra expenditnni 
involved. If India became a 8olf-governing Dominion as they dem.anded, 
the elaborate ai.'rangements recommended by this Commission could not 
■'ome into operation. If those recommendations wore adopted as they 
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stood, it would mean that the Indian services would still be controlled 
Ly the Secretary of State and Parliament. The view of the deputa¬ 
tion, on the contrary, was that the Secretary of State in Council should 
he deprived of most of the powers he now exercised and that those 
should I be transferred to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sastry had no great objection to offer to the proposed Public 
Services Commission, provided it was properly constituted and subject 
in the last resoit to Indian cotitrol; nor did he wish to speak of 
certain other recommendations in terms of wholesale condemnation. He 


said that some of the proposals made tended to emphasise the subordina¬ 
tion of his country in a way that every patriotic Indian would resent, 
Puel would bo added to the fire of discontent. At present there was 
no considerable school of thought in India favourable to withdrawal 


from the Empire, and it w'ould take much to drive them out of it. 
But Mr. Sastiy was afraid that the recent actions of Great Britain were 
taking them very near the limit. 

Munshi Iswar Saran also addressed the comiJatiy. He dealt mainly 
with the military question and complained bitterly of the way in which 
India had been treated in this regard. It ill became those who had 
deprived Indians of their power to defend their own country to taunt 
them with their dependence upon Brittsb protection. He urged that it 
was in the interests of England herself that India should be free. 

Mrs. Besant’s speech was as outspoken as any one could desire. 
She put the demand of India alongside those of the United States 
of America and lieland, and begged England not to allow history to 
repeat itself in this case. She insisted upon the inherent right 
of India to control her own affairs too. She repudiated the British claim 
to trusteeship— a claim which had no justification either in iact or in 
experience. Her confidcnco in the good intentions of the Labour 
Government had not evaporated, and she still believed that Mr. Eamsay 
MacDonald will serve India well. At the .same time she urged that 
that there was no time to be lost. She did not conceal the serious 


state of public feeling in India at the present time. After having lived 
30 years in that country she had been driven to the conclusion that 
hatred of the English was tievor more intense than it was now. 


Mrs. Besant addressed a smaller meeting at Caxton Hall on the 
previous evening, under the auspices of the London Indian Association 
with Mr. A. Yusuf Ali in the chair, where she found herself in a tough 
corner. Most of her audience were Indian students. Her discourse on 


this occasion was, as she put it, informative rather than combative. The 
lecture was, in the main, a dispassionate account of recent political 
developments in India. She came to be catechised at the end of the 
meeting. The interrogators—one of whom was Mr. A. M. Jivaiijoo— 
questioned the right of Mrs. Besant aid Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
represent any consideralilo section of the Indian people. These people 
advocated armed force a.s the only effective method of turning the British 
I'ut of ; India, notwithstaiiding Mrs. Besant’s protest. 

Ofi MAY 30tli Mr. Eangachariar by invitation addressed the 
Manchester Luncheon club taking as his subject “ Indian Swaraj and 
British Trade He pointed out very clearly that only by the incroa.se 
of trade in India and with India can trade in England bo increased, 
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iind the inoreajjod prosperity of the people of India could only be brought 
about by the establishment of Dominion Status in India. 

Lalas Lajpat Rai and Harikishon Lai loft England early in June; 
the former for Switzerland to undergo medical treatment for his failing 
health. But about the same time three nevv arrirals, namely, Mr. Baptista, 
Pandit Jagat Narain, and Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, strengthened the 
Indian community in London. On June 2nd the Bosant deputation visited 
Oarditf in South Wales and addressed a meeting on India in the evening 
They had a very warm reception and were led by Major Graham Pole, 
the Labour candidate for that city. Next day, June 3rd, found the 
deputation at Bath where Mr. Saatri presided at a meeting and Mrs. 
Besant lectured. 

The National Conference Memorandum 

The National Conference deputation then set themselves busy to 
draft their memorandum to be presented to the Secretary of State and 
finished drafting it by June 6th. 

On .June nth the Secretary of State received the National Con¬ 
ference deputation otficially. Messrs .Sastri, Shanmukham Chetty, Kanganathin, 
Iswar Saran and Mrs. Bosant. They submitted their memorandum as 
given below, and placed before the Socrecary ot State India's case for 
Dominion .Status and her- claim to make her own constitution. The 
meeting lasted for an hour and a half in which time many questions 

wore asked and answered. The details are ofcourss confidential and 
not available to the public. The following is the text of the memorandum.— 

‘ I.—Wo !Uo couviuoai that tho people of fililia Live no real UuiriJeuoj that 
Britain will, in the near fatuiv, give ctfect to h t doclaioil intoutiou oE ostablish- 
iiig Lkitninioii Homo llulo in India, and t .at t'lo pre.ieii: uurost wi.l coiuinuo, and 
rightly continue, until buch Homo Hu e is cstah isliod, 

‘All political paroies in India are agroo.l in making a domaiid for Horae Hulo, 

and tlie differenc':!. between them are mo’oly as to tho ways of attaining it, and 

not as to the fti lameiila' princlp.o of India's rig.it to sj.f-goveriimcat. 

‘We ol!i.iin that India ahou.il draft her own Conotitiitiuo, as the present Do.ni- 
uions and the Irish Brea State have done. 

‘ II.—We consider ; — 

‘(a; That tlie central civil govcrnincut of India sUoulil bo carried on by tho 
Viceroy, with a Oabinct responsible to llie Indian Legislature, the tlefcncj of the 
country remaining in the hands of the Viceroy, subject to such reservat ous as may 
be agreed on, until the llespousible Ooverucuent of India is ready to take it over. 
Also that foreign allairs (including the rc.atioiis with Indian J’rinces, secured by 
treaties) shall be left with the Viceroy. 

‘ (bj That the provincial Governments should ba autonomous, and consist 01 a 
Ooveruor, a Cabinet lespoasible to an elected legislature, with a High Court which 
should control the judiciary. 

‘(.cj Tuat tlw reliitions between tlie central and provincial Governments should 
be clearly deiined. 

‘ (d) That adequate provision should be made lor the effective protection of 
minorities. 

‘ HI.—^We bedeve that the safety of the connection between Britain and India 
depends on the estataiishment of Dominion Home llule in India as quickly as 
possible, and to that cnel it is desirable that a Commission siiould be scut out to 
India in the oommg autumn witli wide terms of reference. 

‘IV. We urge til is line of action in order that tlic sad story oE Britain and 
the American co.ouies in the ISth century, and of Britain ami Ireland in the Ibtii 
may not be repeated, and the constitutional party destroyed, as in the latter case, 
and tlie people driven to despair, 

‘ We trust that in tlie 20 th century peaceab'e solution will be found, and 
Britain and India united in .an indissoluble friendship.’ 
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It was signed by Messrs. Ratigachariar, Jagat Naraiii, Sir Ali Imam, 
Sir K. G. Gupta, and the deputioniats. Lala Lajpat Eai and Lala 
Harkishen Lai gave also their assent to resolutions I & II, but as they 
had already left England their signatures could not be taken. 

The members of the deputation had another meeting with the 
Secretaiy of State on the 17th when the memorandum was further 
discussed. Lord Olivier, who was sympathetic throughout, reminded them 
of the parliamentaiy limitations of the Labor party and the obstaole.s 
that had to bo overcome before their proposals could be accepted by 
the Govt. Ho was careful not to commit himself in any way. 

On JUNE Ifeth Mr. Sastri gave an admirable address to the British 
Committee on Indian Affairs in a committee room of the House of 
. Commons, the subject of his speech being on “ the Failure of Diarchy.’’ 
Mr. Jagat Narain followed him and fully bore him out from his own 
experience in the U. P. as Minister. 

The Queen’s Hall Demonstration. 

On JUNE 25th there was the great Queen’s Hall demonstration, 
organised hy the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, 
to support the constitutional movement in Lidia towards early Llominion 
Home Rule. Jhe meeting was crowded and was a very great success, 
There was very little in the nature of disturbance, unlike on the 
occasion of last year’s Queen’s Hall meeting when a few Diebards and 
hysterical w'omen got a bit out of hand. It is of fatuous interest to 
recall that the demonstration was held exactly a year after a similar 
demonstration held at the same place and under the same auspices when 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made his historic promise to India, (see p. 268 
last issue) which remains still to bo fulfilled. 

Mr. Robert Smillie M. P., Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Parliamentary Labour Paity, presided. In the course of his remarks 
he said ; had given solf-govenunent to all but one of our Dominions. 

What w'e had given to our own kith and kin we surely could not refuse 
to India. The people of Great Britain, he added, had held in the past the 
attitude towards other nations that they were inferior types which England, 
alone had sufficient ii telligcnce to govern. But he believed that at last 
the majority of British people believed in India’s right of self-govern¬ 
ment. He knew that the iiiaiority of the rank and file of the supporters 
in the House of the Government desired to confer that right upon India 
ai.d he believed that the majority of the Cabinet agreed with them. 
This pronouncement coming fi-om such a responsible quarter is of great 
significance. 

Munshi Is war Saran, who led off, addressed himself as before mainly 
to the Army problem and pointed out the inequalities and unsatisfactory 
character of the present condition both as regards the regular army 
and the auxiliary (orcos lie added that the Assembly, in its .short 
career, had passed a great deal of legislation for the protection of the 
worker^, and that the provincial Councils had done what the old 
siutoci-aiic Government had failed to do, taking the first steps for the 
cdi’icatiaii of the people on a wide scale. 

Sir Ali Imam, who followed, spoke scathingly of the manner in which 
those who were oppose ! to Ii dian self-govcriimout in practice, a right 
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that in theory they concodoth trotted out the (|uostion of the depressed 
classes, though they had done next to nothing for those classes when 
they wore in a position to do so. He paid a warm tribute to 

Mr. Golchale’.s labours—frustrated as they had been by the official 

maiority in the old J.egislative Council—for mass education. Ho dos- 

oribed the pre.sent reforms as merely a shell, since they did not confer 
even the oatonslblo responsibility in the traa.sferrod suhicots that on the 
surface they appeared to do. 

Mr. Sa.stri, who had a splendid reception, .said that if, in the next 
revision of the Constitution, further autonomy was given to the nine 
provincial administrations without steps being taken to introduce autonomy 
in the Central Government, there would be a situation of perennial friction 
and •misundeistanding. India had ac()uirod, he said sublimely, an almost 
independent status in certain international matters as an original member 
of the League of Nations. The Ltdian delegation thereto had hitherto 
been peculiar, because alone among the delegates composing the League it 
had been led by a non-national, by a gentleman who was not an Indian, 
by a Viceroy, a .Secretary of State, and so on. If the Goveriimeut 
of India was really answerable to the people it would cease to be re¬ 
presented by a European in the Assembly of the League and at other 
International gatherings. This was noticed by all other delegates, and was 
in the nature of an international scandal. It was a libel on India to say 
that she was incapable of producing oven one man who could lead tbo 
Indian delegation on such occasions. How long was this to continue ? 
The Kenya decision went to show that India was regarded as a subordinate 
administration, which need not bo listoned to. Would the British Cabinet 
have dared to ignore the energetic and unanimous representations of 
the Indian Government and people in favour of a small group of White 
settlers in a Crown Colony had India enjoyed Dominion status ? India 
would not consent to be set aside again and again with contempt and 
contumely. There were great uuestions of foreign policy to bo dealt 
with by the various component parts of the Empire. India was not 
prepared to allow them to be finally dealt with by the representatives 
of this country, the Dominions, and a Government in India not respon- 
.sihle to the Indian people. There wore other questions of the highest 
importance awaiting decision in India itself. It might be that she would 
prefer the Canadian rather than the Australian model of a Central con¬ 
stitution. leaving large ie.siduiry powers in the hands of the Central 
Government. There were other complicated and vexing (luestions, such tis 
whether the extraordinarily perfected codes of ciiraiual law and procedure, 
the property law and so forth, should be capable of amendment only 
by the Central Government and Legislature or not, and the redistribution 
of the provinces which no people in the world would be willing to 
have settled by a Government not answerable to it. The Central Govern¬ 
ment must be so rofoimod that the people would consider it to be 
their own Government. This speech was in one of Mr. .Sastri’s best forms 
and was listened to with rapt attention. 

Mr. .Shanmukham Chotty urged his au lienee to remember that 
although Indians wanted to remain in the Empire, it could only be 
as an equal partner in a Commonwealth. Indian patience was rapidly 
being exhausted by the dilatory tactics adopted by those who d not 
88(a) 
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viish to pait with thoir special privileges or were afraid that their 

vested iiitercsts were ei dai gered. It would be utiwise to wait to give 
redress xititil that paticiice was exhausted ar.d another Ireland hart tceii 
created hut on a vaster scale. 

Mr. A. Kanganuthairi M. I.. C., declared that it was no longer tine 
to say that the maeses were ii different to political piogvess, thaiihs to 
the magnificent woik of the various political organisations during the last 
ten years. 

Dr. Annie Besant received a great ovation. Speaking in quiet tones 
but with the utmost earnestness, she referred to India as her adopted 

home aid spoke throughout a.s an Ir.dian. If they refused to give India 
constitutional self-rule, she said, there would be only one way to , mlc 
her, ai d that was to keep her down by hundreds of General Dyers, it 
they dared do it in the face of the world. What light had Britain to 

demand Indiats case for Home Bulo I it was on the contrary for her 

to make out a case for keeping another race in subjection, if she could, 
against all her great tiaditions, all the iiromises she had made during 
the war, against evciy deed that had made her histoiy famous. India, 
she declared amid loud cheers, fume to Britain for what she had the 
light to tuko lut what India was willing to ask at Britain’s haiuls. 
I'are they refuse lierl 'I lie Indian had 1.0 home. IIo was an infeiior 
ill lii.sown courtly, an outcast in every other part of the Binpire, Could 
they expect a counliy with India’s great histoiy to suliinit to that for 
longi Dr. Besant added that she and the other members of the, 
delegation from the Natioiial Convention had come over to convince the 
British (toveriiincnt of the nece.Bsity of sending to India a commission of 
Britain’s best men to ronfer with the best men in India of all partio.s, 
to discuss with them a scheiiio for best securing Home Eulo for India. 
If such a commission were sent she believed that statutory recognition 
would bo given to a Conimoiiwealth of India Bill drawn upi in India 
itself. Such a Bill was already in preparation in India. It would gveutualli 
1)0 brought to that country and the Government of the day or the 
leader of the then Oprositioii would he asked to adopt it. If this were 
refused, it would be introduced and reintroduced in session aftei' 
session by private merabeis pledged to the Bill. They would not be 
defeated in their constitutional endeavours. They relied in the long 
run upon the justice of their case, the splendour of their cause, and 
the support of those in England to whom liberty was still a religion. 
But they should bo c.areful that before then the question had not 
been taken out of the eonstitufional arena by those who would have 
Iieeii disappointed at the failure of peaceful methods to secure that to 
which India was hy birthright entitled. Dr. Besaiit’s speech was 
received woth deafening, cheers. 

The Queen’s Hall den.onstration was followed immediately by another 
successful demonstration in Biiminghain on JUKE 27th. An account 
of thi.s ni:d .vuhsequent activities of the Indian loaders will be given 
t|i| the next i.=iue of ihi.s QI'AM EBIil'. This closes the record up 

to Ijdne, 
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Sint'e tlio advent of tlie Labour Party ii' offioe in Britain tlio Indian Intelli- 
fiontia liavo lieffun to take a j^rovvitiK interest in tile proceed in jjs of tlie British 
Pariiamont, espi ciiilly tliose lelalina; to India. A year back when tlio Tory 
Ministry was in power the |>eopic of India looked upon pai'liamont with apathy; 
they hud a despairiny; ant'eipation of the very worse that might come from people 
alio aero the avowed jiatrons and admirers cf Dyers and O’Dwyers, and with 
a Peel and a M’intertoii in the India Office notbino; better than the infaninua 
Kenya desiniteh of ! 92 ;! and the Itoyal Oommission on the Imperial Services 
was expettid, lint witli such men as Messrs. MacDonald, Wedgwood, lien 
Mpoor, Sydney M'ehh alnl other sineere friends and sympathisers of India at the 
helm of alfairs L lings seemed to he dill'ereiiL, and their very eoming into power 
uas sneh a revolnlioiiiiry atfair that it snddenlv infused new hope into a dying 
faith, and even tilt most ronlirmetl of non-co-operators could not hot look 
askance at the turn of affairs in Britain. Some of tlie nttei-anees of those men 
before they eamc into olliee have been liopefnl to India, inspito of tlie somewbat 
chilling message whieli the Ifubonr Premier sent out on the eve of bis taking 
olliee. These have been reproduced in the IsL issue of this i}iiuii('-iiy on pages 
' 2 f) 5 — 269 , .Inotlier important inononneeinent of the Premier has since been 
made outside (jarlianient. The oeeusinn vva,s the. annnal conferenee of the 
Indepondem Laionr Party licid at York on April 19 last. It was a great ineet- 
ing and the demonstration of the Labour fiarty was great, Mr. Ram.say 
MacDonald in o|ieniiig the ennference declared that since January I/ahour had 
become liigger, not in sine hot in mind. He denied the dictum that they wore 
in office hut not in power. Keferring to India, lie said that the condition of 
affairs in India when the Lahoiir (JovcrnuicMit came in office did not give them 
a clianco. “ We know of flic serious condition of affairs in India, and wo 
want to ilu|irovc it. .As I,ord Olivier says without equivocation, Dominion status 
tor India is the h.lea and ideal of tlie Labour (.Jovernment. If I may say so to 
onr Indian friends, do yunr bit for British demoeraey, and keep your faith In 
the Biltish Ijahour (lovornnient. An ompiir.v is being held by the Government, 
which means tliiit tlie eiKiniry is to be a .serious one. Wo do not mean it to 
he an expedient for wasting and lo^^iiig time. AVo mean that the enquiry shall 
produce results which will lie the ba.sis ol consideration of the !fndian constitu¬ 
tion, its working and its t*nssilnlities, which we hope will help Indians to co¬ 
operate on the way cowarils I he (-reation ol a system wdiich will bo self-govern¬ 
ing,” 

The procoodiiigs of the House of f'oinmons and tfie Hon.se of Lords up to 
Afarcli have been iniorixn ated in the last issue of the (Jiiarferli/. In the follow¬ 
ing pages are given first, a snininnry of the siihscqnent proceedings from March 
to the end of June, and then reproductions in f’.rfnrifw of tho more important 
debates and interpellations from the OTicial Boport of Parliament. 

.As to the rules of hnsiness of the House of Oommons, it should be noted 
tliat the first hour of a sitting of tho. House is given to interpellations, and as 
there arc so many siibjeets on wiiieli to ask (juestiona, they are divided up just 
to make tlieni put in an orderly fashion, and each day is given to .some parti¬ 
cular topic. 

Thus linlian questions are put first on .Mondays of each week, and this 
will exnlain why there is always a gap of (i days hetween tho dates of Indian 
interpellations us given in the following pages. Tlien, as to debate.s, readers 
liere will remeinher that on the motion being made “ that this ITou.se do now 
adjourn,” it isjierniissihlc for any inemlier who catches tho ,Speaker’s eye to 
begin a diseu,ssioii on any matter he may wish to bring up or on which he may 
desire to interrogate a Minister with 'regard to any question of policy. lii 
[iractice it is (•nstoniary to inform the Minister lieforehand of the sidijeet it is 
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intended to bring nji luid the iiartieular ])oinls on which the member wishes 
information. It is also customary to inform tlio Speaker of the House and it is 
his dutj' to divide up the time of the House l)ctween the different subjects noti¬ 
fied. Generally a day is given during the whole session of a year to .India 
which goes by the name of the “ India Day ” when the general policy of the 
Government and other points coino into the debate. So far no sucli day has 
yet been given. The so called debates on India have been mainly adjournment 
debates. These are:—■ 

On March lOth.—Mr. Jnuisbury’s motion on the shooting at Jaito, Bombay 
etc. 

On April 15 th.—Visenuiit Curzon’s motion on the State of India. 

On May 14 th.—Mr. Grundy’s motion on Indian Labour situation. 

On dune 6th.—Karl Winterton’s motion on the condition of the Indian 
Services, etc. 

Besido.s these, there wa.s the debate r)n .Tune :!rd in the House of Loi'ds on 
TjOi'd Bed’s motion on a subject over which he wanted to raise “ not even a 
decent storm in a tea-cup,” viz., the Olivier-Satyamnrti correK|)ondence. 


The Summary of Proceeding. 

On MARCH 10 th Mr. L.ANSBUltV’vS motion on .India on the adjournment 
of tlie House broke up ahrnptl.v without any definite result. Ho drew atten¬ 
tion to the daito massacre of the 2 J Kchmary, the Bombay Mill Strike and 
the political situation in India ami advocated a prompt advance in self- 
government to ho given to India. .Vlr, Richurd.s expressed tlio Government 
sympathy for the uUiindte. ideal of self-government for India, but he bad not 
finished hi.s reply when the Spcakci' left the. Chair antomaticall.v at TI-.'IO p.in. 
“ without ciucstion put.” Thrs debate is given in full on page 721 to 724 . 

On this day a large iiumhor of (lucstions was asked (see ]). 292 , 2 t) 4 ) 
the most important of which was one by 8ir Henry Craik who ask'ed whether 
the Government wuis going to make any further adviinco of the Reform,s in 
India. Mr. Richards apiiarcutly did not understand the cinestion properly and 
gave an answer which .seemed to ro-as.surc the die-hards. This was however 
snb.seqiiently amended. 

lUH’SK Oh’ OOMMONS-O: MAIO'II. 

On the 17 th MARCH, there was again a string of interpellations on India 
which were not of much conseiiueiice. Two days later, on March Iflth, Sir Ali 
Imam accornjianied by Lahi Harkisheii Lai addressed the “ Indian Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee ” at the House of Commons, Sir Ali made a powerful speech 
followed by liio usual volley of questions. 

The j’CpIv given h,v the Gndcr-Secrctarv <if State for India, in ropl.v to 
Sir Henry Craik’s suppleniontary ((ucstion on Kith Marcli, caused a cousiderafilo! 
amount of dismay on the Labor am] Liberal benches and gave satisfaction to 
on one except the die-hards on the Conservative benches. Sir Henry Craik 
was asked to repeat his (|uestion, which he did on the 24 th March, and the 
Under-Secretary’s reply .showmd that the Government’s point of view of the 
Provisions of the Government of India .Act, 1919 , was not tlie same as that of 
the Conservative Members. The die-hard element became very restive ever 
since, ,and the,y agreed amongst themselves that wdioever was snecessful in tlie 
first motion for a ballot shonid raise the question of India. On .April 2 nd A^is- 
count Curzon was thus suecessfnl in the liallot, and he immediately gave notice 
of his intention of raising the <|iiostion .of India and moving a Resohition. This 
important debate came off on the loth April and is given in (‘.rtenso on pages 
7 ;t 4 — 750 , 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—rrn ArtUL, PJ20 

On MARCH -list and APlIlfj 7 tli the TTiider-Heeretary of State for India had 
not onK' some tbirty onestions for answ’er on tlie Order Pa[)er, but he wms also 
bombarded W'ith a large number of supplementary questions. In rejily 
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to Sir Hciiry Cruik, Mr. liicliaitln stated tliat no inodifications affieeting the 
(lonstituiion ol the Goveniincnt of iticlia establislied under the Act of 1910 
would he iiroposcd hy any (lovernnient without due notice being given to_ the 
llonso of Coiunion.s. tkdone! Howard-ltnry hatl a question on tlie dismissal 
of sonic, seven hundred i)ffi<-ers ot the Kdneational and Medical vServiees in 
Jiongal CO ivhicli Lord Winterton pressed as a result of the Bengal 
Council rerndng the sniipl.v, .suppleineutary <iuestion as to what the 
Secretary of State proposed to do if these dismissals took place. The 
hoped to be aide to give some infonnatioii in the debate next week. Lord 
Winterton put so many further supplementary ijiiestions that there w'ere, loud 
cries of “ Oidsu- ” and other interruptions, lie .seemed ipiite peevish because all 
his Slip piemen MU'.V que.stioiis were not answered. Tn reply to Mr. Hope Simpson, 
the Under-Seiretary stated that no memher of the dcpro.ssed elas.ses had hceii 
nominated to die liogi.shitive As.semhly and that no vacancies at ])resent existed. 
Mir. \V. doynson -1 licks pointed out that these elas.ses amounted to 50 , 000,000 
of tho people in India and asked that stejis in this direction should be taken. 
Sir llertniin Falle showed the extent of his knowdedge of modern India by asking 
wdiethev mend ers of other castes would he willing to sit with representatives 
of the Depressed Classes! I''ollowing on a retent debate in the Legislative 
Asseliihly, wlien .Mr. Ramaeliandra Ran pointed out that it had been admitted 
that some Ho lakhi of ni|ioes liad been eontrihiited annually from the Indian 
Exchequer 'to various lliitisli training institutions from which Indians a.s 
Indians had heeii siiecifically c.xcindcd, .Mr. Richards, in reply to Colonel 
Moyler stated that India made an annual eontrihution to the Home Govoni- 
nient through the rapitation rate, to cover all the services rendered in tho work 
of training the military personnel of India, and tliat Indians are admitted to 
these .institutions so far us tliev train personnel for the Indian as distinct 
from the British flerviee, and tliat no racial distinction w-a.s made. In reply 
to Mr. Lan.sbiir.v who .stated that such nevv.spapors a,s V'/u; itunrhexter Gtiardian, 
The, DtiUn I]ei(il(l and Furrifin Affnirs, and otlier progressive journals are being 
stopped ill thei',' free t'ircniation in India, tlie Liulei'-,Secretary stated that there 
W’as no censoi'sliip of the I’res.s in India. iSir Charle,s Yate was very 
mueh distnrhed abimt the .spread of alleged “ miseliievons falsehoods ” in the 
Indian Prf;.ss regarding Government nffieials. In replv to Mr. Wallhead who 
referred to the Meninnindum drawn up by .Mr. h'indla.v Shirass, Director of 
Labor in Bombay, in coniu'clion with the recmit Mills strike, Mr, Richards 
replied that he did not know of any Memorandum answering the description 
given—an nnswor that showed a peeidlai' stale of ignorance in the India 
(llfice, considering that the Meniorandnivi had been printed in full in the Born- 
hay ncvvsinipm's that had arrived in London hy mail at least a week previou.sl.v. 
The India Office, he stated, in reply to a (piestlon by Mr. Baker, had no informa¬ 
tion as to wheilier the, IGiropean Governnu'iit Officers' Association hud given 
evidence in India before the Dee Commission. In repl.v to Earl Muiiterton, 
lie said that the .Vs.sociation had been lormed with the ap))roval both of the 
Governincnt of India and tlie Secretary of State. .Mr. Baker had a further 
question ahmit the Rcsolntimi carried in the Council of State at Delhi on 
otli Aljai'ch, with regard to a fre.sh .survey of irrigation possibilities from the 
rivers and wells of India; Init although the (.Joverninent of InTfia in the Council 
of State had s lid that they were not [irepared to have any fresh survey, 
tho IIiider-Secrei.nr.v said he was .still awaiting their views and rceonimendations 
on the matter Caiitain Wedgwood Benn piointed out that the sepa¬ 
ration of the Executive and .Iiidieial functions liad been demanded 
liy till' foi'cimist representatives of fiidian public opinion through 
successive lndi,in National Congresses from 1886 to 1914 , and that 
the Government of India liad undertaken to provide mnehinerv for 
the purpose. The Under-Secretar.v, however, .said that it was not 
IKissihIc at luesent to give any undertaking as to the date or precise need of 
tho steps to he taker, to seenro this separation. In repl.v to a fiirtlier ipiestiou 
of Captain Vf'edgwood Hen regarding tho eases of pcoiile interned under the 
lleiignl Rognlatiiin III of 1818, ami which had been examined b.y two Sessions 
.liidgcs “ ordinal ily under tlie cimtrol of the E.xeentive Government,” and not 
by the independent Judges of the High Court as the Viceroy had .said in his 
piihlic pronounccinenr in opening tlio A.s.semhly, the Under-Secretary stated that 
the niisapprelien.sion of the Viceroy on this matter had been snbseipientl.y set 
right hy intcrpellation.s in the liegislative Assembly, and he resented tho 
shir cast on the impiirtialitv of the .jndieial officers who were not able to de- 
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fend themselves against such eritieisni. He was not prejtarod to order the 
release of the dotentics or an open trial. This question would, no doubt, liave 
caused further snppleniei)tarios had it not been for the hict that it was not 
reaehed during the time allowed for questions and the answer was aecordingly 
handed in writing. 


HOIJSK OF COMMONS—HTH AL’KIL, 192 h 

ft was again to a Hou.se crowded in every part that the ITnder-Secretai y 
for India rose to reply to Indian Questions on Alonday the 14 Lh April. 

Some of the most important points only came out in the written amswers. 
In reply to Air. F. Could and Mr. W. .1. Ilahcr tlie TJnder-Secretary stated 
tliat no Indians are heiiig trained for King’.s Commi.s.sioiied rank in the 
Artillery, Tank Corps or -Air Force, and that none of these arms arc open to 
officers of the Indian Service. India, he admitted, has to contribute to the 
cost of the establishments in England for training British Officers for these 
arms—presumably for the defence of India, ft was an interesting comment, 
however, on the oft-repeated statement that India i.s not able to defemd herself 
ami requires llritish aid. Tliis point wa.s brought out on the next day by 
Air. Senrr in the Debate on Lord Ciirzon’.s motion. 

In reply to a question bv Mr. D. Grenfell Professor Ricliards admitted tbat 
India contributes at the rate of C'J.'j per offieor and man serving on the fmiian 
establishment, and that in 1023-24 a provisional payment for this wa.s made to 
the War Office to the amount of ,£ 11 . 700.000 in respect of tlio cost of raisnig 
and training the recruits required for service in India, this eost of training 
including infer ulia the pay of the recruits and a share of the military train¬ 
ing establishments maintained in England. 

In addition to this, Prol'e.s.sor Uicharils admittod that there had been a 
further iirovisional payment to the War Office by India of up])i’oxiniufely 
£ 100,000 for the Air Ministry in respect of the eost of D’ainiiig Air Force per- 
soiinsl based on a pt’t cuifitu charti^c of £‘5() —and tiiis lor a lorc^o Iroiu wIju.’M 
Indians are specifically excluded! 

Tliere were several (pio.stioiis on the Alill Strike at Gawnimr and the casual¬ 
ties to the strikers by shooting, put down by Air. George Laiisbiiry, Mr. . 1 . K, 
Alills and Air. WardTaw-Alilne, but flie L'mier-Seerctury liad £o admit that be 
was without information from tlie Goveriinient of India on the matter. 
He pointed out tliat tlio responsibility for ciKpiiric.s into Labor disputes rested 
with the Provincial Goveriiiiient.s, hut the India Office are in fomniiinicatioii wi th 
the Government of India as to the jiractieubility and dc.sirability of devising 
measures that might tend towards diminishing the risk of their occurrence. 

In his reply to All'. .loliii Senrr Pi'ofc.s.sor I{.ic!iard,s said that the responsibi¬ 
lity for the taking out of English Reporters to India in connection witli tlie 
Royal Cominis,sion on Public Services was Lord Lee’s, as he “ particularly re¬ 
quested ’’ that reporters sliould be taken out from England. No cominiiiiica- 
tions, he said, had yet been received on the matter from the Government of 
India, thoiifrh it was stated in tiie Ijegislative Assemlily tliat .such representa¬ 
tions were being made. 

Air. Alills had another question suggesting tliat the whole of the Indian 
Budget should be made votable by the Assembly; to which Air. Richards replied 
that this would require an amendment of the Government of India Act and 
that no proposal fur this piirpo.sc had been made, in reply to Air. Alills’ 
supplementary qiicsstion, the IJiider-.Secretary stated that no representations to 
tins effect had been made by representatives of India. 

Another interesliiig point was hroiight out by Air. Si'iirr, in reply to wbom 
the [Jmler-Secretary stated that eorrespoiideiiee liad passed between the India, 
Office and the Government of India with regard to the desirability of associating 
non-official Alember.s or Alinisters wTio have had experience of the working of tiu; 
Reforms with the Enquiry proposed by the Government of India, but the latter 
have not j'et made any final recommendation with regard to it. 
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Sir Cluirlc.s ^'ate af^aiii proascil for tlie re-introclurtiovi nf the Pres.s Act, hut 
this, Professor Richards said, would not ho done, as the Courts of Riw 'f* '>u|ia 
exist and art made use of in ri'/xiird to the Prc.s,s when necessary. Sir Charles 
Yato denied that tlie Courts were so used, hut ho i.s not one ol tliose meinh.ers 
vrliose uii-to-dato information is to he strictly relied on where India is con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Dultus ashed about the couditioii.s of Labor under the Assam Labor 
and lijiiiigratioii .Vet and whether protests had lieen received from Madras in 
tills coiiiiectnm, i.o wliicli the Undi'r-Hoeretary replied that ilio provi.sions of 
this .\ct refened to liy Mr. Diihes had heeu ndthdrawn .spine years afro and no 
siicli prote.sts liad lieeii received either by the Secretary of State or by the 
Covermneiit -if India. Rut it was stated in the Imgislative Assembly that 
such a protest meeting had been held in Madras. 

Mr. rjun.slini'.N' again ropoated his ((iie.stion of the previous week with refe- 
tcrciice tn the delay in delivery, aiul at times confiscation, in India of the Ddilij 
ihniihfuti’.f (liKirilkin and other paper, hut Mr. Richards reiterated his 
reply tliat any specific case would he eiiqiiirod into, hut that no such censorship 
now existed ui India. 


llot'Hi.; OK Co,MiioN.s--1.oTii Al'uii. 1924, 

On APRIL Ihtli camo the famous ikdiate on V'i.s(’oii))t CIJRJJON’S motion. 
Lord Cursion spoke for nearly an hour and wu.s followed by Sir Henry 
('raik and, at a later stage, by Lord Wintertoii. Rotwoon thorn they took up 
nearly two hours of tlie two lioiirs and three quarter,s to which by tlie rules of 
the House tliai, Debate was limited—it being a Private Meniberbs Alotion. 

There was a better attendance <if liidian.s in the galleries than over before, 
ineluding several fndiau ladies in saris, both in the Straiiger.s’ and in the 
f/adies’ Galleries. Laily Imam occupied a .seat in tlie Siieakor’s Gallery. 
Among,st others present were Sir Ali .Imam, Sir Krishna, Gupta, Mr. K. C. Roy, 
•Mr. '1.'. Rangai'hariar, Sir I). M. Dalai, and Mr. S. R. Bomanji amongst the 
Indians, and ,‘'dr Malcolm Hailey, Sir iMichucl O'Dw.yer, Sir George Idoyd, Sir 
William A'ineeiit and niaii.y other oflicial.s connocted with India, hord Olivier 
occupied a .seat under the gallery and Sir .Alfred Mond, just back from India, 
a seat in the .'tieinbci's’ Gallery, 

The Debate began at 8-15. There was a very thin Rou.se at 8 o’clock—only 
three Members being ])reseiit on the front ()ppo.sitinn Bench and only one 
.solitary Comsen ati\e on the hcnchc,s behind thorn. ,lust before B-1.5, Sir Henry 
Craik came in. followed soon after by Sir Oliarlo.s Yate and then by i.ord 
Winterton. 'I'lie Liberal front iieiich was coiispicuou.sly empty most of the time, 
and thronghont the wliole Debate neither iMr. Asipiith, Mir. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Jan Maepfer.son, .Mr. Masterinan, Sir John Simon, nor one of the promi¬ 
nent front licncli Liberats put in an appoaranee. Sir Kdivard GHgg too was 
eoiis[iieuous by lii.s absence, alttiungh he wa.s on the Order paper to second tlie 
Liberal amendineut. 


Lninii.vi, Ame.viimknt VVTthi)i*.\wn. 

The IjiberaU hm.l put down a very good amendnioiit that had got precedoneo 
over tlie J.abor iunendmeiit, Air. Hope Simpson was to move it. Sir Alfred 
Mondts in/hience bcliiiid tlio ,seene.s had been strong enough to make them 
abandon it. He bad just eome back from India, strongly of oiiiiiion that 
Sivaniji.sts inii.st not be eouiitoiianccd in any sort of way. Probably Sir Alaleoloi 
Hailey may Inue had some innuenee in the matter also. Golonol Meylcr was 
prepared to make a .strong speeeli supporting the. amendment for a Royal Com- 
niissioii, as also were Mr, J. I'k Mills, Dr. Hadati Guest, Air. Snell and others 
who got no chance, owing to the deliberately lengthy Conservative speeches. Jt 
wa.s not till 6 o clock on the. evoiiing of the 9th that the Jhberals decided not 
to move their amemdineiit, and thus left the habor Party in the lurefi after 
being induced to rely on InberaJ support. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 

Labou Govkrnmknt’s Indian Poucy. 


[H. OK CoMS, 


The most important part of tlie Debate was the carefully prepared written 
statement vvliieh was read hy the Under-Secretary of State f'iviufj; the Imhcr 
t'abinet’.s position with regard to India. In that statoineiit. Professor Richards 
said that, althoiigli His Majesty’s Got'ernment regarded the ayipointiug of a 
Royal Commission as premature, it was tlicir obvious duty to see wliere 
difficulties and deficiencies existed in the Act, so that they might, if it were 
possible, remedy them. Cousequontly, an enquiry into the shortcomings and 
deficiencies of the Government of Tndia .\ct was being carried out at th.c prc.sont 
time, “For the purpose of tViis enquiry, His Majesty’s Government ielt it 
important that the views of roproseutative Indian politicians wlio had come to 
the Legislative Assembly in a perfectly constitutional way and who advocate 
modifications of the Clonstitntion in regard to practical defects in the Act should 
be given fnl) opportunity of coustitntioiuil expression and consideration beio'c 
His Majesty’s Government finally formulated their recommendations. It iras 
the Government’s desire to arrange with the Government of India Iiow fjest 
these opportunities could be provided. His Majesty’s Government liewed ivith 
grave concern tlie estrangement between this country and the elected represen¬ 
tatives of the Indian ymoidc, and tlioy therefore tiesired to establish contact 
with them in the hope that by a full and frank intercliange of views they might 
establish a lasting peace and enduring co-oiieration for the well-being both of 
Tndia and of the Empire ns a whole.” 


Viscount Cituzon's Si’kkch. 

Viscount GTMIZON read alleged extracts from speeches in India by Colonel 
Wodgwocxl and Mr. Symor. Colonel W'odgwood asked from \\liiit lie was quoting, 
as he had no recollection of making the speech attributed to him by Ford Cnrzoii. 
Ijord Cnrzon accused Mr, Gandlii of being responsible for the loss of many 
hundred Indian lives and referred to Lord Olivier’s statement in the House of 
l.ords tlnit it was repugnant to human foeiing tliat a man of Mr. Gaiidlii’s 
ctnii-fcter; slionid he treated as a m-iminal. This hroiiglit great aiijiianse from 
tile Government heiiclies and Lord Cnrzon singled out Mr, George Laiishiiry, 
tt'hose “Hear, hear,” was partieiilarlv loud, aiid saiti that lie knew that Mr. 
Immshiiry heloiigcd to the Coinmunist Party. This brought IMr. I,fiiishnry to his 
feet in hot denial, and he asked Lord Cnrzon to withdraw his remnrk. J,oi'd 
Curzoii asked: “Does the Hon. Mcinher ilcn.vr''’ to which Mr. Tjanshnry 
replied; “Certainly, I deny it.” On Lord Cnrzoii ivithdruwiiig tJio statement, 
Ml’. Lanshnry said that lie did not see why the noble Lord should make .state¬ 
ments that it was necessary for him to confradict. Mr. Lanshnry liad rnised a 
question in the House on the previous day a.s to tlie attendance 

of the Police secretly at Cnmninnist meetings. Lord Cnrzon said 

tliat he had thought tlie Member for Row and Rronilcy was at 

the Coinmunist meeting on Sunday nioriiing. Sir Henry Craik followed 
Lord Cnrzon (who had .spoken for ever three quarters of an hour), 

in a speech wtiich frankly bored mo.st of the Mcmher.s. He chiimcd 
particularly to speak for the Rritisli Services in Tndia. He reminded the. Honse 
tliat he was a member of tlio Joint Ooniiiiittee in 1919 and wa.s the only one on 
that Committee who had .spoken against the Rill, Among the witnesses then pre¬ 
sent from wlioni tlioy had received evidence was “the mitorlons I’ilak,” and he 
did not think tlmt even Labor Memher.s would consider Tilak to liave been a 
good repre,sentative of India. Mr. Liinshnry immediately shouted across to liiin : 
“T tliink he was. Ho was one of the best Indians you ever met.” Sir Henry 
Craik retorted that ho did not tiiink tlie Olinucellor of the Duchy of T,nncaster 
(Wedgwood) would support M r. Lanshnry in that, and he seemed rather put out 
when Colonel Wedgwood iinmediately retorted : “ He wa.s a personal friend of 

mine ” 


LlBEIlAI. ,\mBNDMENT NOT ATOVP.TI. 

Mr. Hoyle Simpson, although he made a good speech, refrained from mov¬ 
ing the amendment that had been put down in the name of himself, Sir Edward 
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GrigK (Liberal Member for Oldham) and others. Sir Alfred Moiid, who had just 
rotiiriieil from India, and was following the debate elo.sely from the front seat 
of the Momhers’ Gallery, had .some hand in liaviiig thi.s amendment withdrawn. 
Lord Wiiiterton later remarbod that this Ijihcral aineudinovit was another 
example of the habit of the Liberals of putting down amendment and then 
rnnninp; away froni them. Mr. Hope Simpson, after saying the House was 
grateful to Lord Cnr^ion for using his right in the ballot in order to give the 
House a chance of diseussing Indian alfairs, began badl.v bv making an attack 
on the Government for leaving it to a Private Members Atotion. 

Diareliy was condejimetl from all sides of the House. Afr. Hope Simpson 
said it was a horrible word to describe a hoi’rible thing. He strongly advocated 
the appointment of a Royal tk)mini,ssioii to inquire into the machinery of tlie 
pre.sent Act, to see whether it was defective and if these defect,q could be re¬ 
medied. Mr J(ihn Senrr, who followed, did_ not move Ids amendment, as he 
then saw that, at that late hoar, there wa.s no chance of having it properly dis¬ 
cussed. He pointed out that the ten years laid down in the 1919 Act was not 
a Law of th( Medos and Persians, hut if it were found that the Act was nii- 
workahle, a Royal Comnd.ssion shonid he .sent out as soon as possible. He 
advocated Pruviiii'ial .Auioiiomy at the earliest possible moment and pointed out 
that it was’f.iolish to accuse Indians of being niiahlo to defend themselves and 
then refu.se to allow them to he trained in the Artillery, ,4ir Force and Tank 
Force. He n gCii the GoverunieuT. to take t,heir conrago in their hands and call 
together Indian jmliticians of all parties, so that India and Hritaiu .should unite 
together for i lie herielit of tile wdiule world. 

Loi'd AV'iuterl.on replied on ladialf of the Conservative die-hard.s. He 
professed hinuelf more in ugreemenl with the Under-Secretary than with the 
.Members of Ids cmii Party who hud .spoken, and this agreement, as Colonel 
Wedgw'ood pointed out, was only reached by his uhilit.v to read into the Under¬ 
secretary’s speech things liiat had never lu.'eii .said. Tiy the Riilo,s of the House, 
the Debate had automatically to coiiio to an end as the clock struck 11, and 
LnnI Wiiitorton had agreed to give wa.v to Colonel Wedgwood at 3 minutes to 
II. The Conservatives liad no iiitm.tion of (lutting the matter to a vote, and 
the speech wa.s a most unfair and entirely' eoiitrovcrsial one, which brought in 
nuiii.v matters that would have been vehemeutl.v denied by both Labor and 
Liberal beiiclies bud tliere been an oppnrtuiiitv of denying tliem. Colonel Jle.y- 
ler (Liberal Motnli<>r for Rlackpool), Mr. Mills (Labor Member for Dartforil) 
and Mr. Snell (Lalior Afeinlier lor Woohvicli) had all ))repared .speecbe.s which 
they had no oiiportuuit.v of delivering. The (kni.servative and Liberal news¬ 
papers referred to the Debate as having been “talked out’’ b.v Colonel Wetlg- 
W'ood. This IS only technically correct. Colonel Wedgwood wa.s speaking at 11 
o’clock, but I.iiril Wiiiterton held the floor until three minutes to that hour. 
One of the remarks that Colonel Wedgwood did get in dnriiig the three minutes 
was his reference to his “dear friend Molilal Nelirn.” On the whole, the 
Deliate was entirely unsatisfactory from the fact that so little time was avail¬ 
able, and most of that time wa.s taken up liy the opiunients of the Oovornnient 
oil the Conservative benches. 


House, oi’ Co.MMONs —M.\y 5tu, 1924, 

On .ff AV otli, on the House re-a,ssenihling after Ea.stcr, there 
w'ere fewer i]iiestions tlian usual addre,s.sed to the Uiider-Secvotary 
of State lor Intlia, and I here were rpiite a largo lumiber of vacant 
spaces on the In iiches of the House W'hen iinestions began. Ala.v 
Day was celebrated in many parts of the country the day before, and 
most of the Labor Itfemhers had gone to their eonstitnencies, where tho.v wore 
speaking, and those who lived at some eonsiderahle distance had difficulty in 
getting back in time for Questions. The question of Mr. Baker 
(Labor Alemher for Bristol West) about the American refusal to naturalise a 
Hindu in the U.S.A., arose out of the Lalitpur Afiinicipality having refused on 
tiiat iicconiit to give an.v coiiee.ssioiis to .Americans, and brought from Professor 
Richards the reply that the .Supreme Courts of the United Btatfs hatl ruled that 
liuliaus were ineiigible for United State.s citisieii.siiip, hut that H. At. Govern- 
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merit liad made representations to the United States witli a view to alleviating 
the hardships resulting from this ruling. 

Ju reply to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, the Undcr-Secretary gave some figures 
that rather appalled Members who reeeived them in .silence. Professor Richards 
stated that 2d,000 deaths had taken place in March alone in the Punjab fj'oni 
Plague, and that for the week ending April J9tli, no fewer than 12,39;! death.s 
had occurred. 

Mr. Ilalier elicited the inforniation from the Undcr-Secretary of 
State that in the case of the recent changes in the Legislative Rule.s, although 
these had been in cunteinplatioii and under discussion between the (loverinncnt 
of India and the India Office for the lust two years, no attempt had been nuido 
to coiLsult the wishes of the .Indian l.egislative Assciiibly during tliat period, 
nor had the Standing Joint Committee of the two Iloirsks of Parliament been 
consnltcd. He stated furtlier, however, that the dcci.sion was not taken as the 
result of the changed personnel of the iiidian liegi.slative Assembly. 

In reply to Mr. Baker’s (iuestiqn wdietlier he would consider the desir¬ 
ability of getting tbc view^s of fbe Indian .Lcgislatiire before any further changes 
in the Rules were made, Profc.ssor Richards said ttiat although the Indian Le¬ 
gislature is expressly debarred by vStatue from power to alter these Rules the 
Uesirability of consulting that body before changes are iiiad'o in these and other 
Statutory Rules is always considered, when the proposed changes could suitablv 
be made tbc subject of .such consultation. 

Mr, Laiisbury returned to the question of entry of Newspapei-s in 
India for the third time, giving iiarticniars of the delay that had 
occurred in the delivery of foreign mails addressed to tho Navu- 
yuga Pnbli.shing House. The Undor-Secretary of State undertook to 
nialie enquiries in India with regard to this. Ho reiterated the fact that 
there is no censorship of newspapers, but that did not please some of the Con¬ 
servatives. Kir Leonard Lyle hegiin to suggest that if “really respectable papers’’ 
such as Thu Morninii 1‘ost were iniportcd in India—but lie was allowed to get no 
further with libs (jue.stioii, as it was greeted with laughter by Conservatives and 
Iqnd ironical “hear, hoai-s,” from tlie Labor and Liberal benches. Sir Cliarles 
Vate proposed that the Coveriiiiicnt of India should liavc discretion to prohibit 
the entry of papers into India of wliicli they did not approve. No notice was 
taken of his proposal. 


House or Louus—L kave ok AiisENtE Bii.l. 

On MAY 8th the Government of India (Leave of Absence) Bill vva,s read a 
second time in the House of Ijords. The Bill proposed to give leave of absence 
to tlie \iceroy, the Comma iider-iii-Chiel. and Governors of Provinces, on the 
groniid.s of urgent rea.sous of public interest, or ill health, or private affairs. 
The Secretary of State for India said that it was proposed, by Rules made 
under the Bill, to limit the period ol leave of absence wbich niay he granted to 
a Governor to six months, and to limit his leave altogether to one period of 
leave during his term of office. 

Lord Harris pointed out that it wa.s an anachronism in those times, wdicti 
facilities for travel arc so very much better than they ivere twenty years ago, 
that these officials should not be allowed to take leave, and he urged that 
India should be put upon the same basis as in the case of other high officials 
who are at tho head of affairs in tho Self-Governing Dominions, 

Marques.s Cnrzon urged that the total ahsonce, from date of departure 
from India to return should bo four mouths, and objected to such quo.stioiis 
as period of absence, filling of vacancies, etc,, being prescribed by Rules under 
the Bill, on the ground that the practice was capable of great abuse and would 
lead to recurrent discn.s.sioiis when the Rules were laid upon the Table of tbc 
llonse. To this objection Lord Olivier replied that he saw no reason why sm li 
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matters slioulcl be no dealt with in the ease of India, wlien in the case of the 
Colonial Service they are regulated by Royal Instructions and similar methods. 

Viscount Peel asked the Government if they could .state the terin.s of 
reference of the Committee recently appointed in India to examine into the 
workings of the Constitution. 

The Secretary of State for India in his reply said that he would obtain 
from the Government of India the precise terras of roiei'ence under which the 
Committee was working, hut personally he bad no doubt that the Committee had 
been asked to address theni.selves to the pnrpose.s clearly stated in Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s speeches in the Iiegi.slative Assembly on February 8th ami 18th la.st, 
from which he quoted word.s to .show that it was proposed to make a serious 
attempt to investigate jn.stifiablo complaints again,st the workiiig of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act in practice, to as.soss camses. arid to examine the remedie.s 
necessary. 

HotTSU OF CojiMONS— 12 May, 1924. 

On M.W’ 12th, Indian que.stion.s only occupied comparatively few minutes. 
Sir Charles A’atc, in the orthodox style of the good blue-blooded die-hard Torry, 
was extremely aiixi'nis about the repre.sentation of the backwai-d and working 
cla.sses of India at the International l.ahor Conference at Geneva, and, in his 
supplementary question, he gut the information that Mr. Jo.sepli Raptista a as 
the Indian Labor Repre.sentative at Geiiexa this year. 

Gommander Keiiworthy, in a supplementary question, asked whether work¬ 
ers’ organisations in India are, for the most part, considered illegal by the 
Government, to which Mr. Richards replied in the negative. 

In reply to Sir Frederick Wise, the Under-Secretary of State' for 
India gave figures showing that nearly one million tons of iron and steel goods 
are imported into India annually, and of thi.s nearly tiO per cent, is from the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Speel raised a question dealing with taxation being imposed bj' 
Executive action without being within the purview of the Legi.slatures, to vvhihh 
Mr. Richard.s replied that the Governnient of Madras had introduced, g Bill 
in the Legislative ('ouncil on the lines of the recommendations of tho Joint 
Select Comniittoo in paragraph 11 of their Report of 1919, that the Bill liiid 
been rejected, and that no such hill had been introduced in any other Province. 
He had no information of public protests again.st the imposition of additional 
burdens without the sanction of the Legislative Council, hut wa.s asking tho 
Governnient of India for a report. 

Mr. Senrr asked about tlio resolution pa.ssed by the Romhay Ijegislativo 
Council that the land ces.s for the Sangha Talukn in the Sholupiir Ilistrict should 
not be, raiseil willinut. tho consent of the Council, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the .Joint .Select Committee of 1919, and pointed out that agricnl- 
turi.sts were being conipelled, under penalty of lurid forfoituie, to pay the 
increa.sed cess, and, where they refused, their bullocks and agricultural imple¬ 
ments had been attached. Mr. Richards iniinediately answered that he would 
ask for a rejiort on the wliole matter from the Government of India. 

• In another question regarding the, Indian contribution to the Royal Military 
-Academy, Woolwich, for wliicli Indian.s are not eligible and which trains exclu¬ 
sively for the Briti.sh service, Mr. Richards answered that the presont policy of 
the Indian Army is lo train Indians for commissioned service in Infantry and 
Cavalry, and it was not proposed to consider the question of their training for 
other arms until sufficient time had elapsed to enable the authorities to judge 
of the siK'ce.ss of the present policy, 

Air. .Scurr asked the Uiider-Sccretar.v of State whether he wa.s aware that 
Pandit Jagdamba Prasad is at pre.sent a prisoner in Renaros Gaol; that the 
Pandit had been compelled to drive an oil mill for extracting mustard oil; that 
he was blind-folded while doing so; whether such work was usually done by 
bullocks; and whether enquiry wmiild he made into the whole matter. The 
Uiider^Secretary of State said that he had no inforniatioii as to this individual 
case, hut would make inquiries. 

Viscount Curzon then rai.sed a point of order, and said that hP had many 
times desired to raise questions relating to political prisoners in India,, but' was 
informed that it was a matter for the Government of India and that he cCSuld 
not put them on the Order Paper. He a.sked, therefore, if Mr. Senrr’s question 
wa.s in order according to that ruling. The Speaker was for a moment taken 
90 
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aback but remarked that the question had already been answered and that liis 
attention had not been called to it, but he would look into the matter before 
other questions were put on the point. 

Colonel Meyler (Liberal) asked the Bccretary of State for the Colonies 
about the segregation of Asiatics on the railways and steamers of Kenya Colony, 
and whether steps would be taken to see that equal fadlities were provided in 
the, waiting-rooms, refrcshment^rooms, lavatories, etc., irrespective of race, tor 
travellers of whatever nationality who pay the same fares. Mr, Thomas stated 
that where separate accommodation i.s provided every effort is made to ensure 
that eq^ual facilities arc available for persons who pay the same fares. 

Colonel Meyler drew attention to the Circular i,sstied in India authorising 
ao'vnnce of pay to Government servants to cover their pa.ssage money to England, 
and pointed out that this advance was given to Europeans and not Indians, ind 
urged that such discriniination between itiemher.s of different races in the 
employ of the same Government should be abolished. Mr. Richards in reply 
stated that Indians who are serving in their own country are not under the 
same necessity of taking leave in Europe, and on that ground he conld imt 
admit that the dis'rinnnntion was tinreasoiiabie. There was no oppoitunity of 
asking supplementary questions on this matter, as the answer was given in a 
written reply. 


liAOOB Conditions in Inpi.i. 

On MAY 14th an important debate took place on Indian Labour condi¬ 
tion. The gallerie,s were well filled, there being amongst otlier Indians, Sir Ali 
and Lady Imam, Sir Kri.shna Gupta, Mr, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Mmishi Iswar Karan. 

Mr. Grundy who raised the debate is himself a miner, and it was that 
aspect that ho stressed in bi.s .speceh. Having worked in a mine, ho felt the 
horror of asking women and (ffdklren to take part in thi.s work, and asked the 
Under-Soerctary about the legislation that was being introduced to end this 
state of affairs. He quoted, with elTeet, from the recent Debate on Mines in 
the Legislative A.ssembly in March. Mr. ,T. E. Mills who .seconded, made a more 
fighting speech and expressed the views held by many of the rank and file of the 
Labor Party. The effect was somewliat weakened by his apparent insistence on 
the effect of the doubling of the Salt Tax, a.s if that were .still in force! Mr. 
Wardlaw-Miliie (Conservative) spoke as one who had lived in India. The whole 
burden of his speech was that Con.stitutional Reforms in India could not he 
hurried—an eminently Conservative attitude. He w'as followed by Mr. Fisher 
(Liberal Member for the English Ifniversities) who dwelt on the industrial ad¬ 
vantage to India of their membership of the International T,nhor Bureau. 

Mr, Richards, Under-Secretary for India, compared the relative position 
of wages in India, Britain, France and Germany, before the War and now, 
pointing out that a greater relative increase had occurred in India than in other 
countries. He did not deal with the question of wliether these wages were 
adequate or not. He held out some hope of a revision of the Constitution to 
follow on the Report of the Committee set up by the Viceroy. 

Lord Winterton took up all the rest of the time except about two nr 
three minutes. The tone of his speech was mtich better than his last speech, 
hut he w'as, as usual, at pain.s to point out that the Labor Government was con¬ 
tinuing the policy of the late Government of which he entirely approved. It 
may not he long before lie and his Conservative friends find themselves in dis¬ 
agreement on thi.s policy, when the enquiries of the Government are complete. 

Colonel Meyler (Liberal) was .speaking at 11 o’clock when the Dolnite 
was automatically adjourned. 

Th« Unemclovmrnt Dpjiatr—Rkfkrence to India. 

On Thursday, the 92nd May there was a great debate in tlie TIouso of 
Commons when a motion of censure and no-confiden cq, was sought to he pas.sed 
on the Labour Ministry hv the Conservatives. Sir William Joynson-Hick.s, the 
great dle-lHird leader, had taTSled a motion to reduce the salary of the Minl.stci' 
of Labour by £1(X) in order that the unemployment problem ma.y be debated on 
the floor of the House. The Debate was opened by the Mini.ster 
of Labor who had arranged with Sir William Joynson-Hicks to allow 
him to speak first in order that he might state the Government 
policy and intentions. His speech was all the more important ' Ms 
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the points in it had been carefully considered by the Cabinet before¬ 
hand. and it was possible that it might have to form the basis of another General 
Election. Ho pointed out how. many of the Government’s political opponents, 
at the time the Labor Government took office, had done everything possible to 
destroy the confidence of the coinmorcial classes and to prove that all sense of 
security would be gone under a Labor Government, w'hich they predicted would 
ensure “ a headlong rusli to ruin,” 

When Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was called on to form a Government 
the international situation was extremely delicate and difficidt. British prestige 
bad fallen lower than it had been for centuries. Markets in the Near and Ear 
East were crippled by a “ blundering incompetence ” unknown in the history 
of the country. 

The Minister was frequently interrupted from the Opposition Benches and 
many of the Conservatives shouted to him for the name of any responsible 
Mini.ster who wa.s guilty of this. Mr. Shaw stated that ho was quite willing to 
give names, if pre.ssed. The interruptions of “Names! Names!” went on, 
and he mentioned Tjord Curzon as one. He added that when the Government 
took office, they found a thing which would have been considered incomprehen¬ 
sible before the War ; Muhammadans and Hindu.s combining together in oppo¬ 
sition to Britain. 

Mr. Ronald Mcnoill, who wa.s Lord Curzon’s Under-Secretary of State 
in Foreign Affairs, asked if that was due to Lord Curzon to which Mr. Shaw at 
once replied tliat lie wa.s prepared to include the remainder of the late Govern¬ 
ment along V ith Lord Curzon. 

He pointed out that before the War, eight-tenths of the pi-oducts of the 
cotton textile industry wont abroad, and of these eight-tentlns th.at went abroad 
oi.sfht-tentbs went to India. There was no question, be said,^ that unless this 
industry eonld be restored, tliere could be no revival of trade in England, until 
cither they developed ub.solutely new exporting indu-stries or made friends 
of the people of whom they had made enemies. Ho hoped by the same 
policy (Labor) which was leading to the pacification of Europe to be able to 
pacify Turkey and India and restore their markets in those countries. 

The Mini.ster’s remarks with regard to the changed attitude towards India 
are of first-class importnace, because of the fact that they were deliberately 
stated in the House of Commons as the considered attitude of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment. 

HotisE OF Commons— 26Tn May, 1924. 

On Monday, the 26tli MAY, quite a large number of questions was asked 
on Indian affairs which occupy fifteen columns of Hansard Official Report. 
Unite a large propoi tion of the questions dealt with the Indian Currency, Mr. 
John Scurr (Labor) a.skecl the Uiider-Secretnry of State what steps the Govern¬ 
ment propoised so take to meet the demand of the people of India to transfer 
the fund.s standing to the credit of the Gold Standard Reserve from London to 
India. In reply, Mr. Richards stated that the Reserve is at present held in 
the form of sterling investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than 
in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Sciirr had another que,stion on the paper drawing attention to the 
fact that the Indian Merchants Chamber in Bombay had demanded that the 
Indian Curi'ency Act .should be amended by the restoration of the rupee at its 
pre-War rate of 1-4-0. The Under-Secretary of State referred to the letter 
of the Government of India to that Chamber, dated 25th January, pointing 
out that in their view it was inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix 
the future gold value of the rupee in view of the existing uncertainty of world 
economic conditions. 

Colonel Meyler (Liberal) asked the intentions of the Government with 
regard to the establishment of a Gold Standard and tho opening of the Mint 
in India for providing gold coinage. Mr. Richards stated that while the effective 
restoration of the Gold Standard was the objective of Government policy, 
economic conditions throughout tho world have not yet reached a degree of 
normality which would justify at present an attempt to establish the gold value 
of the rupee. He stated that the internal circulation of gold currency does not 
arise in present circumstances owing to the existing premium on gold in India. 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, in a supplementary question, asked if it was not a fact that 
gold had been poured into India for tens of centuries, and that it was always 
made into ornaments and disappeared from circulation. In his picturesque 
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manner he asked the Under-Secretary of State if the drain of gold to India would 
not injure the British Gold Reserve “ sinking into the quicksands of India ” with¬ 
out going into circulation as currency. He went on to ask what then would 
be the use of coining gold. 

Indian Emergencv CoRnENcv Issue. 

In reply to further questions of Colonel Meyler and Mr. T. Williams (Labor) 
as to the advice of the Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay with regard to 
the issue of emergency currency to meet seasonable demands, Mr. Richard.s stated 
that the actual decisions embodied in the Paper Currency Amendment Act and 
the Rules thereunder were taken after careful consideration of the views of 
various repre.sentative bodies in India. In addition to expanding the currency 
by twelve crores of rupees agaiirst commercial bills, he stated that a further 
expansion of twelve crores was effected this busy season against sterling securities 
in London, making a total expansion of crores this cold weather. I'he import¬ 
ant problem referred to in these questions, be added, was being carefully watched 
by the Government of India. 

Government op India Act—Cosimittee of Enquiry. 

A question on this matter had been put down by Colonel Meyler, and 
caused quite a number of supplementary qiie.stion.s to be asked. The Under¬ 
secretary of State for India said that the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Government of India had not yet been received, but it was purely a 
preliminary .stage and of a formal character. Mr, Ricliards tiioiight no useful 
purpose would be served, by laying a copy of this Report on the table of the 
House. He undertook, however, that the House would be fully informed in duo 
course of any material results of the enquiry that might alfoct considerations of 
policy. Lord Wintertoii and Sir Henry Craik both exj)res.sed that the Report 
sliould he sent by the Secretary of State to the Standing Joint Committee of 
both Hou.ses of Parliament, hut on thi.s Mr, Richards would give no undertaking. 

Lord Wintertoii had given private notice of a question to the Under¬ 
secretary of State showing the anxiety of himself and the other Die-Hard Mem¬ 
bers of tlie Conservative Party about the published form of reference of the 
Committee set up by the Government of India to qnquire into the working of 
the Act, because of the fact tliat it included the power to recommend amend¬ 
ments to that Act. The point that troubled him chiefly was whetlier there was 
any precedent for entrusting to an official Committee, on which there was no 
Member of the House of Commmis or Hou.se of Lords, the duty of suggesting 
alterations in an Act of Pnrliument. Mr. Richards informed Lord Wintertoii 
tliat he had not time to searcli for actual precedents, but that he had little doubt 
that iilteratiun.s in Act of Parliament had frequently been and would frequently 

be suggested by Committees containing no Members of either House of Pariia- 

uient. He maintained that tiie terms of reference to this Committee were clo,sely 
foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Legislative Assembly 
on 8th and 18th February last. I,ord Wintertoii, Colonel Howard Bury and Sir 
Henry Craig disputed this, but Mr. Richard,s refused to move from his position. 
Lord Wintertoii then gave notice that he would raise this qiie.stioii on tlie ad¬ 
journment for the Wiiitsnntide Recess on 6th June (see poste). 

Colonel Howard Bury aslted the Under-Secretary of State whether 
his attention had been drawn to the letter written hy the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to Mr. Satyamnrti, and whether the letter 

was piibli.shed with hi.s consent. Mr. Richards replied that Lord 

Olivier had written the letter, but that bi.s cohsent was neither asked, granted, 
nor refused. Quite a number of supplementary question,s was addres.sed to the 
Under-Secretary of State, one after another. The Die-Hards were .so anxious 
to get their questions in that frequently several of them rose at the same time 
and very often two of them began their questions at tlie same time! Colonel 
Howard Bury asked if the proper channel for .such a com muni cation should not 
have been the Government of India, and whether there w.as any precedent for an 
im)iortant cnmniuiiiciition of policy being made in such an unorthodox manner. 
Mr. Richards replied that there was’ nothing in the letter that had not been 
.stated by Lord Olivier in his House of Lords speech. Mr. Ormsby-Gore was very 
excited when be got up .and, with, a wave of his .arm, asked if it ivas not the fact 
that this now policy wonld cut at the root of repre.sentatioii under the Cxi.sting' 
Act, and also stated that an important now declaration of policy of thi.s kind 
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should be made iu the House rather than to a private individual. Viscount 
Curzon asked if Mr. Satyamurti ivaa not an extreme Non-Co-Operator, and hoa. 
he could come within the Secretary of State’s detinition that the Government 
would co-operate with those willing to co-operate with them. Sir Henry CraiU 
suggestecl that this was precisely one of the points referred to tlie Joint Com¬ 
mittee of both House upon which the Report was made, and before any change 
of policy, the question should be again referred to the Joint Committee. Air. 
Hkmards made no reply, and he was again pressed both by Sir Henry Craik and 
Ijord Wintertou, but he contented himself with saying that all the puint.s in tUu 
letter would be iound in Lord Olivier’s speech. On Sir Henry Craik and Viscount 
Curzon following up the matter wdth further supplementary questions, the Under¬ 
secretary of State merely stated that he had nothing to add to his answer. 
Lord Wintertou tlicn stated that this matter also he would cndoaior to raise 
on the adjournment of the House for the Whitsuntide Recess. 

Lord Wintertou had another question on the Cawnpore Case, which he 
bad been pursuing for three weeks. His real object came ou4 ip a supplementary 
question in whicb he asked if a White Paper would be laid in the House shewing 
the ramifications of the case and the funds from which the 'defence was paid. 
Mr. George Laushur.y asked if, in piiblisbing that White Paper, the Under 
Secretary of State would also publish the evidence on wliich the men were con¬ 
victed. Mr. i.aiisbnry is particularly interested in this matter, as his name 
was introduced in the trial and it was stated he liad received from Russian Com- 
nmni.st.s a sum of C70,000 for the Jkiihj Tlemlil. 

Assam L.vbouk Pkoburms. 

Mr, Snell (Labor) had two questions down to the Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State dealing with the recruitment of emigrants from the 
Ceded Districts of Madras for tlie Assam Tea Estates and the conditions of labor 
there. Mr. Uichnrds undertook to enquire into the matter if full particulars 
of the Questionuairc read to intending emigrants were sent to him. (Articles on 
thi,s subject nave appeared here in Thf jS'orunf of hutia of 1st May, 1924, and 
elsewhere from Mr. Jostii and Mr. Andrew.s). 

The House of Loans Debate. 

On JUNE 3rd came the famous debate in the Lords on the Olivier- 
Satyamurti correspondeneo which had .so long been rankling iu the 
hearts of the die-hard 'I'ories. This debate in given in full on pages 761—75. 
The Motion before the House was in the name of Lord Peel, who resented 
tlic fc.ct that ^he Secretary of vState .should have written to a Non-Co-Operator 
and one who was known as a strong supporter of the .Swaraj Movement. Lord 
Peel said that this letter would be examined “by some of the most ingenious 
minds that you have in the world, by law.vers of great acuteness, by persons who 
may be said to be the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upani- 
■shads.’’ He referred to Lord Olivier’s comment on Mr. Lloytl George’s “steel- 
frame’’ speech and st.yted that in his opinion Mr. Lloyd George in that speech 
H.sed one loo.se expression from which at once arose a flood of deduction, of 
speculation, and of the inference, which .seemed to suggest that the Prime 
Minister was going to go back on the declaration of 1917, and the Act of 1919, 
that the Reforms were to he stayed, and that the word of Great Britain was 
to be imperilled. 

Lord Peel said that he had examined at the last General Election many of 
the Labor Declarations and Election .Addresses with a view to deciding what 
their policy was. Tie stated that they were ba.sed on the “most colossal ignor¬ 
ance ’’ of the situation, but that they were all in the same direction—-a general 
feeling that immediate Self-Government .should be granted to India. ■ He went 
on to refer to a .statement published in The. Ihnly TeTcfiraph vvdvieh he presumed 
was issued by the Secretary of State—an indioation of how Conservative Cabinet 
Ministers circulated their views. Lord Olivier ipimediately disclaimed any res¬ 
ponsibility for tlie ])(ujy Telegiiiph writings. 

Lord Olivier spoke for nearly an hour and referred to the extraordinarily 
trivial and flimsy foundation on which the Motion had been introduced into 
their Lordships’ House. He made quite a fighting speech and stood by his 
letter. He again reiterated the fart that the Government, while they are open 
to consider any practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to what may be the 
best niean.s tor establishing that cltiser contact and bettor understanding that is 
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so manifestly desirable with Itidinii politicians of all shades of opinion. He be¬ 
lieves, and he reiterated the fact, that communal representation hinders the 
welding together of all the component parts of India as a Nation. Ho tpioted 
the Southboro\iRh Committee Report as being of the same opinion and read 
extracts from speeches by Mr. Montagu. Mr. Orrasby-Goro and Lord Peel him¬ 
self to the same effect. 

Ho denied that the Swarajists were anti-Rritish or unconstitutional, and 
described the whole matter as a “Press Stunt” inspired by a snp))ressed complex 
of 'sn.s-picion, first, of the Tyahor (iovernment and, secondly, of the Swarajists. 
He described as “silly” Viscount CurzonV ouestion in the House of Commons 
as to whether the Government approved of his communicating direct with “this 
extremist leader” in India. He was perfectly prepared at all times to give a 
civil reply to anj’ one of any shade of opinion who w'rote to him a civil letter. 
The Swarajya Party, ho said, bad a constitutional position and a constitutional 
right to be recognised as enjoying the privileges, the confidenci*. and the credit 
attaching to their con.stitntional positioji creaUsi for them by Parliament. Tie 
roundly informed their Lordships that they had no business wliatever to say that 
any Olio should have any more prejudice against a Swarajist than against a 
Moderate, or an Independent or a Lilmral. They were all of them elected rejire- 
sentatives in their various Councils and they were, entitled to he regarded witli- 
ont prejudice, either hy the Government of India or by flic Government of the 
country. He repudiated entirely the theory that, because, tlie Swarajists gave 
the GoVernment of India a certnin amourif of trouble by pursuing their perfect¬ 
ly constitutional aim in what be considered to bo a “factions and mistaUen man¬ 
ner,” they were to be regarded as a kind of political lepers and as antagonists 
and enemies of Great Britain. 

L.tllOll GoVKIINMENT’S .\TT1TI'I)E. 

The Government’s desire was to arrive at an understanding witli all parties 
and to get as much backings as they could on all political puestions from all 
parties. From reports he had rewived from the Districts and otherwise, Lord 
Olivier said that niifortunately he found a tendency on the part of officers of 
the Government to regard Swarajists as treasonable persons and to treat them 
in a somewhat ohjectionahle manner, .subjecting them to pinpricks, to dispa¬ 
ragement and special treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party as the Homo 
Rule Party in Ireland used to he regardetl—as one with wdiich no respectable 
politician could possibly associate or have anything to do. That, be thought, 
was unfortunate. 

The Calciitta Press .stunt was, T,ord Oljvicr stated, an indication of the 
“miserable temper” of supposing that Kwarajists were traitorous people and 
that they ivere wbr.so than other peoide and wanted to entra|) and hamhoozle the 
f'Oeretary of State and the Labor Party. If bv harmless letters anv kind of 
better eoiitact or understanding eould he established between the Government 
and those “advanced politiiiuns” in India, he wnnbl be exceedingly glad and 
would not for a moment be ashamed of what he had done. 

Lord Cnrzon followed in his own ponderous manner to object 
to the Secretary of State expressing his “philosophical opinions” in this way to 
politicians in India, He held that it wa.s not the business of Secretaries of State 
to be philosophers, especially if their philosophy was published to the world in 
their letters. He hailed with delight the fact that at present there was no in¬ 
tention on the part of the Government to abolish the communal system of vot¬ 
ing. His speech was, as usual, ns pompous as it was dull. 

HorsE ov Commons — C .Icnr. 1924. 

Almost the same subjects came up for .another great debate in the Commons 
just 3 days after. Earl Winterton raised the ciuestion of India on the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House oh (ith June. His main objective was of course not the 
Satyamurti letter hut the I.ee Report and the Reforms Enqniiv Committee, 
This debate is given in full page.s 776—7ftl. 

Earl Winterton in bis opening remarks said that if Mr. I.loyd George's 
attitude to Greece, on the one hand, and to Tiirkcv, on the other hand, had 
been carried to its logical conclusion by his remaining in office, it would have 
gone ft long way tow'ards making the problem of the Governineiit of India abso¬ 
lutely impossible. From his official experienee of tho India Office as Under- 
Beerotary, he stated that there was no name of any statesman in England more 
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universally clistrusled throuKhout India than that of M,r. Lloyd Georp;©^ than 
whose policy none could be more disastrous to the relations between India ‘and 
this country. 

He dealt with the letter written by Lord Olivier to Mr. Satyaniurti and 
asked the Under-Secretary to give the House an as.suraiice that in future the 
Secretary of State would refrain from “polite letter-writing to Swarajist gentle¬ 
men in India’’ and rigidl.y observe the procedure of communicating his views 
through the Viceroy and the Government of India. 

He then asked for an “unequivocal a.ssnrance” that there would be no 
acceleration or retardation of the Reforms within ten years fronj-the passing of 
the Govern men! of India Act. If there was any trouble on this matter from 
the Swaraji.sts, the Conservatives, he stated, would alter the Act, but not in 
the direction of giving the. Assembly or the Councils greater power. 

The third matter he dealt with was the. Serajgunj resolution on Gopi Nafh 
Saha. 

Lt.-Colonel T. Williams (Labor), who followed; said that Lord Winter- 
ton’s Moderateness, which he averred, was of a very dio-hard variety. He dis¬ 
agreed with Lord Winterton’s attitude of mind with regard to the Indian prob¬ 
lem. He subscribed to everything Mr. Hope-Simpson had said in a previous 
Oobate, Thing.s were moving very quickly in India and the problem was really 
a psychological one. 

He pointed out that the Reforms were wrecked by the Rowlatt Bill and 
showed the lack of imagination and understanding, both here and in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on that matter. He thought we ought to live dangerously and 
gamble by advancing the Reforms so rapidly that \ve put the Indians,themselves 
up against the difficulties of the situation. At present we were forcing our 
assi.stanco on the Indian people and in consequence they would not listen to us. 
The policy of getting into close touch eitlior by letters, by Conferences, or by any 
other means, with representative Indians wa,s, he Iwlieved, a .sound policy, 

Lt.-Colonel H. M. Meyler pointed oqt that the Labor Party were in 
favor of Home Rule for India. They had made promises to India, apd pro¬ 
mises to Indians were sacred. Ho thought the Labor Party should go Jorward 
boldly and redeem their promises and urged that they make a clear and definite 
declaration of their policy towards India before tfie autumn races. Colonel 
Meyler, of course, is quite aware that his ow'u Part.v is not at all united on this 
matter, and that if they were, there would he no difficulty in not only making 
the declaration, hut al.so^ of carrying it into effect in this Parliament. He 
pointed out the constitutional attitude of the Swarajists in refusing the Budget 
on the well-known and accepted British principle of Grievances before Supply, 

He urged the early appointment of a Royal Commission. He spoke of the 
Bengal Resolutions condoning an act of murder and regretted this, hut lie 
thought it unwise of Lord Winterton to bring up the matter at this tiine. The 
pot should not call the kettle black, and in an English Court only the previous 
day a Judge had seen fit to condone cases of violence of that sort. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Prof. R. Richards), in 
reply, reminded Lord Winterton that the Bwaraj.ya Part,y was essentiall.y a 
pacific party of non-violence. Viscount Curaon asked if that applied to the 
party led by Mr. C. R. Das, to which Mr. Richards replied that it did, and 
that the Swaiajya Party was as constitutional as the Liberal, Moderate or In¬ 
dependent Party. 

We have to recogni.se, Mr. Richards said, that the Swarajists have been 
returned to tlie As.sembly in a perfectly con.stitutional manner. They form the 
majority of the Members, he said, in that A.ssemhly. They wore in that 
Assembly in exactly the same position as the Conservatives in' the House of 
Commons, Thc.v were His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembly is concerned, and when the Secretary of State received a letter- from 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly, it was only natural that he should reply 
to it. 

Neither Mr. RICHARDS nor any one else seemed to notice that the Swara¬ 
jists as such had no aiitual majority in the Assembly, nor the fact that Mr. 
Satyamurti is not a Member of that Assembly, but of the Madras Legislative 
Council. That, however, did not affect the main lines of his argument. The' 
letter, he added, in reply to an interrogation from Lord Wintertofi, gave no 
indication of ii change of policy, but merely expressed the well-known views of 
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tlie Secretary of State and many prominent members of all political parties 
here. The letter was “not even a decent storm in a teacup.” 

This wa.s the third debate on India in the Commons and Mr. George 
Laushury had intended to speak, but found that there was no opportunity, as 
he did not manage to catch the Speaker’s eye—Sir Kingsley Wood being called 
on to open up another subject of Debate after the Under-Secretary for India 
had spoken. Mr. Laushury protested then to the Deputy Speaker who was in 
the chair, and later to the Speaker, but, being Friday, it was necessary by the 
Rules of the House tjiat they ri.se not later than four o'clock in the afternoon, 
so that,, as the Speaker e^lained, he had to try to divide the times as fairly 
as he could between the different subjects for di.scu.vsion that had been intimated 
to him. So the debate closed automatically. 

The great sen.sation of the week was the O’Dwyer-Nair trial and verdict 
(see pu.sfe). When the Hmi'^e reassembled after the recess on June 16, a number 
of questions were put on the Order Paper with referenee to the oironsive re- 
mark.s of Mr. Justice McCardie in his summing up in that case. Mr. George 
Lan,sbury had put down a motion asking that a humble Address he presented 
to His Majesty praying that he will cause the removal from the Dench of 
Justice McCardie on the ground that “he i.s unfitted to carry nut the judicial 
duties attaching to his high office.” Mr. Uainsbiiry asked of the Prime 
Minister to give a day for this motion, but a clever manoeuvre oidv brought 
out a statement from Mr. Macdonald, and the matter was dropped as given 
on pages 782-3. 

This closes the record of affairs up to June. Tlie following pages give a 
reproduction from HANSARD of the more important debates and inter¬ 
pellations on India. 
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Thejaito Shooting Affair. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—10 MAItOH, 192i. 

On March 10th 1924, the House of Commons adjourning, Mr. George Lansbnry 
brought in Indian questions, specially of the shooting of Sikhs at Jaito, before the House. 

Mr. LANSBUKY fsaid :—J do not apologise to the House, except to those 
Members who are very tired, for bringing forward the question I propose to 
bring forward during tlie period, that is allowed to Members at this stage. 
They are all in connection with India, and I would like to point out that the 
people of India consist of some 300,000,000 persons, who are more or less under 
the charge of this House. At any rate, this House is responsible in the last 
resort for the administration of affairs in that great country. There are three 
matters to which I wish to call tlie attention of the Under-Secretary of State 
for India and each of them arises out of th§ answers given to questions yes¬ 
terday. One concerns the disturbances at Jaito, another is in connection with 
the Bombay strike, and the last is the refusal to alter the decision that no 
Round Table Conference shall bo held between those representing the British 
Government and the nationalists of India. 

I would like to say to my lion. Friends on these benches that we have a 
particular r€spousil)iUt> to our Indian fellow subjects in the matter of trade 
unionism, and also in the matter of freedom of .speech, freedom of procession, 
and so on. Wo have welcomed Indian.s over here to the Trade Union Congress 
and to the national Labour Part.y Conferences, and again and again we have 
pledged them our support, not to independence apart from the British Empire 
or Bcminions, but as a free partner with ourselves in a federation of free 
people. It seems to me that with a Labour Government in office we have a 
bigger responsibility than if we were sitting on the other side of the House. I 
am not one of those wlio think that tveiything can bo done in a momenl, or 
in six or seven week.s, hut it seems to me that the new .spirit that the Labour 
Government is aupfiosed to represent Bliould express itself in its relationship 
with the people of India, 

Thk Jaito Shooting. 

A few weeks ago a disturbance took place in connection, I am told, with 
some religious ohservuiuos and some people in this country, and, I dare say, in 
this House, will think it is impossible in a country like India to keep the 
various sects at peace with one another. I would remind all self-righteous 
Christians on this subject that tlu ve is such a place as Belfast in the North of 
Ireland, and that in other parts ol Ireland, and in our own country, very often 
in Liverpool and other parts, there are religious disturbances and that it is not 
only ir India where religious bigotry and intolerance are to be found. In the 
case that I want to bring to the notice of the House, the disturbances took 
place, the Under-Secretary told me ,yesteida,y, because the people who had 
gathered together to perform a religious observance carried arms. As a result, 
21 of them were killed, 33 were wounded, and, 1 believe, 700 of them are in 
prison at the present moment. But the extraordinary thing is that we are 
told there were great crowds of people, and the police were hemmed in, but 
not a single policeman or soldier was injured. Tlie Under-Secretar.y himself, 
in his answer .yesterday told me that nobod.v on our side was injured at all, and 
yet there were 21 people killed and 33 wounded. The whole benefit of the 
Montagu-Chelrasford Refornrs was vitiated h.v the Amritsar massacre, and be¬ 
cause of the failure of the Home Government to take proper measures in deal¬ 
ing with those responsible, I liold in my hand a telegram, of which, I am 
told by an Hon, Member who is an authority on India, I ought not to take 
any notice, but I am going to read part of it to the House, because I feel 
tliat it does explain to .some extent why no one was injured on the side of the 
authorities, and these yienple, who were supposed to be violent, and taking 
violent action against the authorities, were killed. The telegram has come to 
me from Mr, D. Chaman Lall, Secretary of the Indian Trado Union Congre.ss. 
I am sure we on these betielies must be very glad to know that they have 
advanced so far in India that they have a trade union congress now. He is 
also a member of the Legislative Assembly. I hope the Labour Government will 

01 
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help the trade union cause in India to tlio very utmost extent. But this is 'vhat 
he says: 

" The Jatha was pledged to non-violence. Not a single individual .elong- 
ing to the Jatha or any follower carried any firearms. The false moort in 
this connection originated from the fact that the procession of Akalis was 
acoompauied by exhibition fireworks, as is the case with all such processions. 
The noise of the fireworks was construed by the authorities to have been rifle or 
gun fire. Although the crowd and the Jatha was absolutely unarmed yet a 
senseless butchery of innocent men and spectators took place, and the Sccietary 
of State was furnished witli false information. Furtlier, the Government never 
alleged that a single firearm was captured from the Jatha or the crowd, con¬ 
clusively proving the falsity of the information furnished,” 

If a great crowd carr.y firearms, surely the authorities would Vie able to 
pick up some of them, especially wlien they took 700 people prisoners and 
managed to kill the number I have .stated. In that connection I want to ask 
the Under-Secretary to ask the Secretary of Stale to recpiest the Vicerw to 
order a full and impartial inciuiry into this matter, so as to get it out ot the 
minds of Indians that the life of an Indian, especially an Indian agitator, is 
very cheap. I think you must establish somehow iu the mind of the Tiidian a 
feeling that at least the British Parliament do value the life even of toe poorest 
Indian. 

Bomf.*.i Strik'k. 

Coming to the Bombay strike, we on these henches know, and so do hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen ever.vwhere know', that wlien there is a strike or 
lock-out—and I understand this is a lock-out—when men are hungry, and wdien 
there is to be an attempt to get the men back, the emplo.yers offering some 
inducement, there are nearly always crowds doing mass picketing. My informa¬ 
tion is that mass picketing was taking place in exactly the same manner that it 
would in this countr.v in order to induce no men not to go back to work. It 
is said the police were stoned, and that there was an enormous number of 
meii. That there were 150,000 on strike, or loek-out. It is said they hemmed the 
police in, and ,yet that troniendoiis mass of people’s stone-throwing onl.y injured 
one policeman. That was the answer of tlie Under-Seeretary yesterday. No 
one knows wlio were injured or who got awmy. It seems to me that there is not 
the 8liglite.st evidence of much stone-throwing or that the iiolice or the soldiers 
were in any danger hut it does prove that, as in the case of the other distur¬ 
bances, the authorities were quite eager to fire on an unarmed people. There 
is no question of an.vone being armed there. It is a question of stone-throwing 
and we reply to that by shooting them down. The Under-Secretary yesterday 
could not tell me wliat was the cause of the strike, hut 1 should think that, 
especially Lancashire Members here, who depend ver.y largely for their business 
on India, would want a full inquiry as to tlic cause that drives 150,000 men t'o 
throw up their work. I am told from trade union sources that the men were 
being expected to live on a 10 per cent, reduction in wages, that the bonus 
so-called was a grant-in-aid of tlieir wages -I-: inalcf up for deprecation in 
currency. Whether this was so or not, we want to know what are the liard con¬ 
ditions of labour that drives 150,000 men out into the streets ami keep.s tliem 
there—because this has been going on for weeks. 1 think we are entitled to 
ask the Under-Secretary to give the House full particulars. I repeat again, 
in this connection, that we ought to insist on a full and impartial inquiry into 
the firing on crowds. That seems to he quite the usual thing. I know tliat 
there are some peojile who think that the proper way to keep crowds in order 
is to overawe them. That is the wrong w'ay. The right way to deal any people 
who have grievances is to remove the grievances. There ought to he some 
effort made to get this di.spute settled on decent terms. 

The last point is that these people of whom f am talking are really and 
literally starvnig. I W'ould call the attention of everybody in this House to the 
fact) that the 'Times of India,’ which is not ", Nationalist or Socialistic journal, 
bntia sober organ of sober opinion—(Her. JiCjiibers : ‘Hear, hear’)—Yes, I am 
using .vour own language—this journal has put it on record that the people aro 
definitely starving to-day in connection with this dispute. This is a matter for 
the House to consider, as to whether that condition of things ought to remain 
or w^hether tlie Secretary of State ought not to cable out at once, and for this 
reason—that the ‘ Times of India ’ ra.vs what our newspapers very often say 
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that because the men are locked out, or because they are on strike, the Govr 
ernment cannot do anything for them. In this country we would not allow 
people to starve to death under any circumstances, and I do not think that 
we ought to do it in India. Why 1 am so expressive in this matter is because 
friends who have come back from India—who are going backwards and forwards 
—some have arrived within the last few weeks—are impressing upon everybody 
they come in contact with that the situation in India is very grave, and that 
unless something is done, and that quickly, we shall probably have the sort of 
upheaval that we had at the Mutiny. 

RotiNB Table Conference, 

It happens that Mr. Sastri, one of the most moderate men 1 have ever met 
from India, has also not only written but telegraphed to me that the appeal 
of the Indian Legislative As.sombly for a Round Table Conference between 
some of the representatives of the Briti.sh Council should be acceded to for^he 
reasons 1 have given. I heard somebody laugh just now! But I sat up in that 
Gallery and heard many Members laugh when Mr. Gladstone said that the 
‘sands were running out’ in connection with Ireland. Man.v members who 
laugh to-day know liow true were Mr. Gladstone’s word.s and know what a 
bitter running out it meant. Ju.stice was not done while there was yet time. 
It is because I feel that India is in the same po.sition that I am raising this 
question here to-night. I am not one of those who want to spread what is 
called self-dcterniillation for every nation. We have sent Europe to the devil 
in following that policy. 1 believe in the unification of the nations, one with 
another. 1 believe in eacli nation finding its own self-expression in the "com¬ 
munity of other nations, and tiie Indian people are willing to join with us in 
building up civilization, but you must treat them as equal partners. You 
cannot go on treating them a.s a dependent riatioii. My point is that on Mon¬ 
day tile Budget was refused 'ii the Legislative A.ssernbly and an Indian said to 
me : 

‘Your people may shoot us down and bring machine guns and aeroplanes. 
They can run their machine pins through the streets, hut they cannot kill our 
spirits.’ 

They have recognised ai I had a di.scu,s.sioti with the leader of the Nationalist 
party and the.v have made lioir prote.st hoping that the people of Britain will 
respond to it hocau.se they want to remain constitutionally part of the British 
dominions. They ask us to meet them ar- und a table to discuss how we can- 
give them a little more self-governmori. f want the Government to change 
their di.spositiou, and to meet these people n order that peace may be preserved 
in. Ijidia and that India may in that tiaj become a real gem in the Dominions 
of this great Emiure. 


Prof. Richards’ Reply. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India (Mr. RICHARDS): In the very 
few minutes at my disposal the House will not expect me to cover the whole: 
of the ground covered by my Hon, Friends. I cannot help recalling the words 
of Macaulay, thal an iiiju.stice, whether done in this countr,y or in India, is 
the same. Here the case is exactly the same, and no one rejoices more than 
myself in that spirit. I s.ynipathise entirely with what he said regarding the 
attitude of the Government towards the very difficult question of the Government 
of India. I am sure the Government is full of s.ympathy with the ultimate ideal 
placed before tills House by .successive Governments for the last 40 .years that 
eventually it is the intention of this country to give full and complete self- 
government to the great Dominion of India. 

To come to some of the points referred to b.y my hon. Friend. He men¬ 
tioned, in the first place, the Bombay strike, I am able to add a little to the 
information wliich I was able to give to tbe House yesterday. I am quoting 
not from any telegram that tbe Government has recoived from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but I am quoting the words of the leader of the strike. He 
is a man nanted Joseph Baptista, He was in this case a voice crying in tlie 
wildornes.s, because the men have struck against his advice. 'The strike really 
aro,se over the question of the mill-owners declining to consent to a bonus to 
the operatives this year. They gave notice apparently that this year they 
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would discontinue the bonus which had been vOid for the lasi 
That meant a reduction in wages of sometl .^g like 8.3 per cent. These are 
figures given by Baptista himself, and his arguine.nt against a strike was this; 
He pointed out to the men that these millowners are manufacturers and mer¬ 
chants, and not philanthropists, and that clearly it was not the right time to 
strike. 

Against the opinion of their leader, however, the strike began, wparently 
at one mill, on 17th January, when 2,500 men came out on strike. The result 
was, as has been already mentioned, that the millowners decided to close the 
rest of the mills for certain period, and by 20th January 73 of the 76 mills in 
Bombay were closed and, as 1 said yesterday, 150,000 people were thrown out 
of employment. The Governor of Bombay immediately 'prepared to nominate 
a committee to arbitrate, and this position was brought to the notice of the 
men. I ought to say that at first the mill-owners were unwilling, but by the 
entVof February apparently they were willing to arbitrate. By that time, how- 
ei'er, there had been some change in the position, and the riot, of which I 
gave a full account yesterday, was the direc't result of an offer on the part of 
some of the men to go back without any condifuns at all. I pm sorry that 1 
cannot add anything to tlie details 1 gave yesterday, because, by reading a 
telegram, 1 then put the House in posse.ssioii of all the information that we 
have at the moment. 

To turn to the other regrettable iiicit'ont, the question of the firing: this 
is really a very intricate and a very difficult situation, a combination, that is 
to say, of religious fanaticism and political intrigue. We all know and have 
cause to respect the Sikhs because of their intense loyalty for a great miinher 
of years to this country, and the Sikhs are certainly one of the proude.st na¬ 
tions which are associated with our great Empire. It i.s difficult from the little 
experience I have had, a.s as 1 can see, to distingiii-sh exactly between 

their religion and that of the Hindus geucruily, but they emphasise certain 
points, and they are particularly anxious and perhaps carry th-.'iKc points to an 
extreme. During the last 20 or 30 .years the spirit of leligion in the Sikh 
community has seriously declined, and about 1920 tliere was an honest attempt 
made to recover the position and to revive the Sikh religion once again. 
During that period, when religion had fallen behind hand rather among the 
Sikhs, it so happened that the sacred places had become the property of otlier 
people of whom they disapproved, and one thing that they cleterniined'upon was 
to recover these sacred shrines once again. That meant, of course, coming into 
conflict with the people who were in pos.session of the .shrines at the time. 

Thp real difficulty of the Government of India, as far ns I understand it, is 
to keep the peace between tbe,se two antagonistic elements among the Sikh.s 
themselves. It is an exceedingly difficult position for a foreign Government to 
try and keep the peace between two ivraiigling religimi.s bodies. The Govern¬ 
ment has attempted a^ain and again to get an agreement between them by 
setting up a board which would in some wmy adjust the differences, hut hitherto 
without success. The result of that was the passing of the Shrines Act as it 
IS called, in 1922, setting up a board consi.sting of tlie two sections of the Sikh 
community in order to deal with this particular question but that has not Seen 
operative. 

It being half past Eleven of the. Clod:, Mr. Epeaher nifjnnrneil the Jlnnse 
with out Question put, pursuant to the Standing Order. 
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aousE or oommons—si maucb. im. 

INTEREELLATIUNS. 

Indian University Standard Lower ! 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked tlie Under-Secretary of State for India 
what steps are being taken to raise tlie standard required for entrance to 
university colleges in India so as to restrict the number of university students 
to those whose abilities and equipment fitted them to profit by the courses of 
study laid down, to put a stop to the present system of cheap degrees and easy 
standards, and to put Indian university standards on the same level as British 
university standards ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA (Mr. RICHARDS): 
As I informed the hon. and gallant Mem'-er in reply to a similar question on 
10th March, full information is contain-t in a Report which is shortly to be 
presented to Parliament. 

Sir C. Yale : Is it not the cas' tnat students have to come to an English 
university in order to get a propir degree, and why should they not be aide 
to get a proper degree in India I 

Mr. Richards; I would ask the lion, and gallant Member to await the 
Report. 

Bengai, Budget Os.ants—Rejection. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been drawn to the rejection of the Vote for 
Ministers’ salaries, which is one of the transferred services, by the Bengal 
Council; whether he intends to allow this service to he restored to the reserved 
side and thus enable the Governor to restore the grant; and whether his atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the action of the legislature in the United Provinces 
who have prevented all development and improvement schemes for the benefit of 
the people in the provinces from being carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; As regards Bengal I am aw'are that the vote for Minis¬ 
ters’ salaries has been rejected, but I think tha.t the hon, and gallant Member 
will agree, on reflection that the solution he siigj^ests is not feasible under the 
constitution. It is understood that if nec.essi*,y arises, the Governor will ad¬ 
minister the transferred subjects and be responsible for them. I have no con¬ 
firmation of any such situation as is suggested in the third part of the question 
as liaviiig oecuired in the United Provinces. 

Mr. ORMSBY-GORE : In view of the rejection by the Bengal Council of 
the grant for the British Empire Exhibition, w’ill the Governor have power to 
restore it? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I must ask for notice of that question 

Earl WINTERTON: Am I to understand that the Goverr, ,r in taking over 
these transferred services will have money available in order o carry them on? 
I understand there is no money. 

Tjieut. Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Is the Governor going to take over these 
transferred services? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand .so. 

Earl WINTERTON : Do 1 iinder'-tand the Under-Secretary to assent to my 
proposition that the Governor lias nn money for carrying on these transferred 
services ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask for notic« of that question. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is_ aware that, as the result of the Swarajist campaign in 
Bengal, the whole of the province has by the vote of the Council been deprived 
of police, law courts, and gaols and whether he is aware of the manifesto of 
Roy issued from Berlin and addressed to congress, advocating the destruction 
of the councils from within; and what steps the Government propose to take 
to defeat this policy? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that Budget grants under a number of 
heads, including jails and admiiiistration of justice, have been rejected by 
narrow majorities by the Bengal Council, and that the grant for police has been 
reduced but I have no reason to suppo.se that the effect has been or will be 
that supposed by the hon. and gallant Member, As regards the second part of 
the question the manifesto referred to is dated December, 1922, and was pub- 
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lished at triat It was not noticed by Congress that met in that month. My 

Noble Friend vnderstanda that the Government of India are taking all steps 
that they com ider necessary to deal with Roy’s independence propaganda. 

Earl WlfsTERTON : Can the hon. Gentleman say whether the Governor 
of Bengal,_ who seems to be primarily concerned, has restored these Votes that 
the Council has refused to vote.'* If so, how does he propose to carry on the 
service mentioned in the question.** 

Mr. RICHARDS: I must ask the Noble Lord to give me notice of that 
question. 


Ex-Maharajah op Nabiia. 

Mr. MACKENZIE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
he has decided to allow the King of Nahha, who recently abdicated as the re¬ 
sult of pressure put upon him by the Government of India, to state his case in 
this country? 

Mr. RICHARDS: If the _ hon. Member’s question refers to the ex- 
Maharajah of Nabha, the answer is in the negative. 


East India .and Great Indian Pi'ninstjear Railways. 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to proceed with the placing of the East India and Great Indian Pen¬ 
insular Railways under State management in view of the po.sition in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and he danger to the safety of pa.ssengers and the maintenance 
of the service that v ill arise should the present management he weakened under 
their control ? 

Mr. RICHARl.’S: My NoVdc Friend does not consider that there is any 
reason to modify the decision to place the East India and Great Indian Penin¬ 
sular Railways unier State management. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman not aware that the manager of the 
Egyptian railways has resigned because the Minisfer there had taken all the 
power out of his hands, and is the same thing to oconr in India? 

Army (BbitisW Oppicekb), 

Sir PHILIP SASSOON asked the Under-S'jcretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that great and increasing anxiety exists among British 
officers of ithe Indian Army regarding the future of their service and their future 
prospects therein and whether he can give them any assurance that no changes 
will be made in the establishment or adraiuistration of the Indian Army ad¬ 
versely affecting their careers therein or that if such changes are made adequate 
compensation will be given them for any resulting loss of employment or oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement or pension? 

Mr. Richards : I do not think that present conditions give occasion for 
any such anxiety ns the hon. Menilier refers to, and I cannot give assurances 
with regard to a contingency which in any case is remote. Officers affected by 
the recent reductions in the Indian Army received liberal treatment, and If 
similar measures are found necessary in the future I imagine that they will be 
carried out by the Government in a similar spirit. 

Mr. WARDLAW-MILNE: Do I understand the hon. Gentleman to say 
that there is practically no case for anxiety for British officers? That is aii 
extraordinary statement. 


Tanganyika (Trade Ordinaces). 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
m what language British-Indian traders in Tangan.yika territory will he re¬ 
quired to keep their hooks under the amended Trade Ordinances? 

Mr. 'THOMAS: Traders of all nationalitie.s may keep their ordinary 
accounts in any language they please, but for- the purposes of the Trades 
Licensing Ordinance they are required to submit evidence in a form intelligible 
to the licensing authority sufficient to show the amount of their profits The 

purpo.se will have to he, as from the 1st of April 
19^6 (but not before) rendered in English, French or Swahili, hut this require¬ 
ment Wi(l not apply to the smaller traders whose profits do not exceed £1.'50, 
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Sir B. HAAJILTON : Is the right hon. Gentleman satisfied that a differ¬ 
entiation of that sort, to tiie prejudice of British Indian subjects, is in accor¬ 
dance with the mandate under which we administer the territory r 

Natives (Taxation and Welfare). 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies it 
he can state the amount of revenue from hut and poll-tax estimated for Kenya 
for 1924-25 and tlie amount estimated to be s).fcnt during the same period on 
education, medical service, and other purposes specially directed to the welfare 
of the native population of the colony P 

Mr. THOMAS: The estimated revenue from native hut and poll tax for 
1924 is 41508,850. In the case of many departments of the Kenya Government, 
it is not possible to say what proportion of the total expenditure should be re¬ 
garded as specially directed to the welfare of the native population, but about 
90,000 of the Medical Department Vote and—30,000 of the Education Depart¬ 
ment Vote may be debited to native welfare work. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—7th APBIL, lOU. 

Dephessed Classes. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whethe' any raeiiiDer of tlie depressed classy has been nominated as member of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Government of India; if not,, whether any 
vacancy exists to which a member of these classes might be nominated; and 
whether it is the intention of the Government of India to provide for repre¬ 
sentation of those classes by nomination to the Assembly? 

Mr. RICHARDS; No member of the depressed classes has been nominated 
to the Legislative Assembly, and .-i. present no vacancy exists. But the Gover¬ 
nor-General (with whom personally the right of nomination rests) informs me 
that he would certainly consider the claims of these classes should a vacancy 
occur. 

Provincial Govebnments. 

Captain W. BKNN asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
seeing that four Provincial Governmenfcs in India have demanded the separa¬ 
tion of the executive and judicial functions of Government, and that this de¬ 
mand has been put forward by the foremost representatives of Indian public 
opinion through successive Indian national congresses from 1886 to 1914, and 
that the Government of India undertook to provide niachiner,y to carry out the 
demand of the four provincial Governments, he can state when it is intended 
that this undertaking will be carried out? 

Mr. RICHARDS: It is not possible to give at pre.sent any undertaking as 
to the date or precise nature of the steps to be taken to secure preparation. 

Internments in Bengal, 

Captain W. BENN asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware tliat' the cases of people recently interned under Bengal Regulation 
3 of 1818 were examined only by two Sessions Judges ordinarily under the 
control of the Executive Government, and not by independent Judges of the 
High Court as was stated by the Viceroy in his speech at the opening of the 
Legislative A.ssembly at Delhi on 31st January, 1924 and whether, under the 
circumstance-s, he will order their release or an open trial? 

Air. RICHARDS : The cases wore examined by two Senior Sessions Judges 
and the misapprehension of the Viceroy was subsequently set right by inter¬ 
pellations in the Ijegislative A,ssembly. I .see no reason to doubt that the Judges 
were entirely competent to perform the duty entrusted to them, and I resent 
the implied slur cast by the hon. and gallant Member on the impartiality of 
judical officers who cannot defend themselves against such criticism. The reply 
to the last part of the question is in the negative. 

Army Units flNDiANisATioN). 

Captain EDEN asked the U.-ideT-oecretary of State for India how many 
King’s commissioned Indian cfficers have been transferred since June, 1923 to 
the four regiments and four battalions to be Indianised; and what the total 
number of such officers in those units now is? 
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Mr. RICHARDS: I am unablo to say accurately witho\it reference to tiie 
Government of India, but from a reference to the Army List and Gazettes of 
India it would appear that six Indian officers witli King’s commissions have 
been transferred to Indianised units and that there are now nine such in these 
units. 

Officials (Piif.8s Attacks). 

Sir C. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if his attention 
has been called to the manner in which mischievous falsehoods are spread 
amongst ignorant people by the Indian Pres.s, and every official who is called 
upon to accept re.sponsibility in maintaining order is held up to obloquy; and 
whether he will now consult the Government of India as to the advisability of 
bringing in legislation to put a stop to this state of affairs ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The more important contents of the Indian journals are 
brought to my notice every week. There are, no doubt, articles that could be 
accurately described in the terms used in the question. But when paper,s com¬ 
mit an offence or an actionable wrong, the Courts of Law are freely used against 
them and I do not consider that special legislation is called for. 

Sir C I ATE: Did the hon. Gentleman see the disgraceful statements in 
the Indian Press quoted by Mr. McPherson in the Bihar Legislative Council 
and will he take steps to put a atop to the publication of such matter? ’ 

Mr. SPEAKER; ^ cannot accept that as a Supplementary Question. 

Bouoi’Ean Goveunment Officers’ Association. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Se-cretary of State for India whether the 
European Government Officers’ Association gave evidence in India before the 
Lee Commission on the public Services; when such Association was formed and 
for what purpose; and wliether it had any activities prior to this Commission 
being set up? 

Mr. RICHARDS' I do not yet know whether this Association gave evi¬ 
dence before tlie Ro.yal Commissi.m. It was formed in 1922. 1 can lot the 
Lon. Member have a copy of its niiginal rules if he desires. 

Earl WINl'ERTON ; Was this Association formed with the approval both 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State? 

Mr. RICHARDS = Yes, I think so. 

riOUSK OF C0MM0N!=;~UT1I APlilL, lOSh 
Mill-Stiikk—Cawnpobk. 

Mr, WARDLAW-MILNE asked the Under-Secrelaiy of State for India 
whether he can give the House any details of the mill strike at Cawnpore which 
is reported to have resulted in three persons lieing killed and 34 injured? 

Mr. MILLS asked the Uiider-l^cretary of State for India wdiether his atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the firing on strikers at Cawnpore; whether the 
mounted police were heating the strikers with sticks or canes before there was 
any attempt at stone throwing by the men ; and whether attempts were made 
by the Government to find out the men’s grievances before armed police help 
was given to the mill-owner? 

Mr. LANSBURY asked tlie Undor-Secretary of State for India whether he 
has any further information to give to the House as to the causes of the labour 
troubles which have taken place at Oawuipore; wliether any more deaths have 
occurred; will he state how many police or otlier official persons were injured 
before the firing on the crowd took place; are steps now being taken by the 
Indian Government to iiive.stigate the causes which have hroii^it about those 
industrial confliets; and what steps are being taken to prevent a repetition of 
the same ? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OE STATE EOR INDIA (Mr. Richards): No 
further official information has been_received up to the present as to the strikes 
and the , resulting a'Acurbance, beyond what was ' giva i in reply to 
a onestion; om Hih April. I am hoping to receive fuller information 
which T (will communicate to the House. With regard to the last 
two parts bf my hon. Friend’s question as to the steps taken by the Indian 
Government, I may explain that the subject of labour dispute.s is one of those 
for which, under the Rules made under the Government of India Act, respon- 
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sibility rests with provincial governments. The subject receives the constant 
and anxious attention of those governments, and periodical reports are trans¬ 
mitted by mail to the Secretary of State. He will, however, communicate the 
suggestion contained in the last part of the question to tho Government of 
India, with a view to their considering whether there is any occasion for con¬ 
sulting provincial governments as to the utility of further inquiry into the 
causes of these disputes, and into the practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that might tend towards dimini.shing the risk of their occurrence. 

Mr^. MILIjS ; Is tho hon. Gentleman .yet in receipt of the report of the 
Director of Labour in Bombay? If so, is it a fact that the reserves held up 
by the raillowners of Bombay are 300 per cent, above tiiose of any previous year. 

Mr. IIIGIIARDS: There is another question further on, i understand, 
about the report. 

Public Services (Royal Commission). 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to tho .statement made by the Horae Member on be¬ 
half of the Governmont of India in the Legislative Assembly on 1st March 
last that they had not been consulted about the, appointments of the reporting 
staff to tlie Royal Commission on" the Public Services; that the Government 
of India was satisfied tliiit I tidiaii reporters were competent and available for 
this work, and tliat Indian reporters had been utilised in connection with other 
coniiiiissions ot inquiry, e.f;., tho liulustrial Commissio.n, the Fiscal Commission, 
the Reforms Commission, and the Hunter Commission, and Hlat a public 
prote.st meeting had been held protesting against the bringing out of English 
reporters; whctiier it is the policy of the India Office to make such appoint¬ 
ment without consulting the Govern merit of India when the pay is charged to 
the Jiidian tas-payer; and whether he will give an assurance that in future 
the Government of India will be consulted before any such appointments are 
made? 

Mr. RICH ARDS ; The reporting arrangement for Royal Commissions are 
a matter on which tho Chairman is always comsulted, and I unilorstood that in 
this case the I'liairmun particularl,y asked that reporters should be taken out 
from this country. I have seen the stutement to wliich my hon. Friend refers. 
M.v Noble Friend has not ,vot received the communication which the Government 
of India promised sliould be. made to him, but will of course consider most care¬ 
fully any representations that they may wish to make. 

PoBLio Accounts. 


Mr. HOlMv SIMPSON asked Under-Secrctaiy of State for India whether 
the homo accoinits of tho Secretary of State and tfie accoiint.s of the High Com¬ 
missioner are subjected to review by tlie Public Accounts Committee in India 
or b.y what authority? 

tlie High Commissioner are laid before 
the Public Accounts Committee in India. Thev arc also included in the paper 
relating to the Homo Exjionditure annually submitted to Parliament Under 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act, the accounts of the Secretary of 
vState in Council are laid before Parliament each year, and they are also 'laid 
betore tho Public Accounts Committee in India. 


Buwoet, 

Mr. MILLS n.sked the Under-Secietarv of State for India whether, in view 
of the fact that in India more than hO per cent, of the total Indian Budget is 
non-votable by the members of tho Indian Legislative Assembly, it is proposed 
to take stops io make all ttie Budget votablp by the Assembly, 

Mr, RICHARDS; The course sugge.sted by the hon. Momhor would 
involve amendincnt of the Government of'india Act. No proposal for this pur¬ 
pose has been made. 

Mr. MILLS: Hav.c any representations been made b.v representative 
Indian,s ? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I am not aware of that, hut I will make inquiries, 

Mr. SCURR a.sked the Under-Se,crotary of State for India whether any 
recent Amendment has been inado or published in India of the statutory rules 
under Section (37 B of the Government of India Act; whether the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly had been consulted; and when, the Secretary of State’s sanction 
was applied for and obtained? 

92 
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Mr, RICHARDS; My hoii. Friend is presumably referring to Amend¬ 
ments of the Indian Legislative Rules to provide a suitable procedure for deal¬ 
ing with Bills recommended or certified under Section 67 B of the Act. Amend¬ 
ments with this object have been made by the Government of India with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and were published in India on 
I3th March. In pursuance of the statute they are now being laid before botli 
Houses of Parliament. So far as I am aware, the Assembly was not consulted. 

Rbfoums (Inquiry). 

Mr. SCURR asked the Gnder-Secretary of State for India whether the 
Government will consider the desirability of associating with the inquiry pro¬ 
posed b.y the Government of India into the working of the reforms some non- 
official Members or Ministers who have had actual e.xperience of such working H 

Mr. RICHARDS : Thi,s question had been mentioned in correspondence 
with the Government of India, but that Government have not yet made any 
final recommendation with regard to it. 

PURSS PhOI’AOAND.V. 


Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE a.sked the Ender-Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been called to the danger of the propaganda 
disseminated in the Indian Press by the extremi.st agitator, as quoted in the 
Behar and Orissa Legislative Council in which the Government of India is 
described as a cruel oppressor and a cunning exploiter, that its hands were 
stained with blood, that it dishonoured women and massacred children, and 
that the Government and all its works must be forthwith ended; and whether 
he will consult the Government of India with a view to the reintroduction of 
the Press Law which was repealed two or three years ago? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I have not seen any report of the nature mentioned in 
the question; but I would again remind the hon. and gallant Member that the 
Courts in India exist and that use is made of them when offences or torts are 
committed. It is not contemplated to suggest to the Government of India to 
revive the Press Act. 

Sir C. YATE: Is the hon. Gentleman not aware that the Courts in India 
are not made use of? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My informatiou is that the Courts are made use of. 

Sir 0. YATE; Can the hon. Gentleinun give mo a single case? 

Distuuhance (Jaito). 

Mr. SNELL asked the IJiidor-Secretary of State for India whether his at¬ 
tention has been drawn to the letter addre^ted by <11 memhers of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, including w'ell-known leaders of Indian yiublic opinion, 
asking for a committee'of officials and non-officials to make a thorough investi¬ 
gation into the firing at Jaito, and that a. mere magisterial inquir,v will not 
satisfy the needs of the situation ; and whether, in view ol the fact that the 
official and non-official acermnts widely differ as to the whole affair, he will 
order a public inquiry to be made on the lines snggesfed? 

Mr. RICHARDS': I have not at present seen the letter referred to, though 
I Understand such a letter was sent. As 1 stated in repl.y to a question on 
the 10th March, the Secretary of State has no doubt that the Government of 
India will take all necessary steps to ascertain the full facts, if they have 
reason to think that they have not already been ascertained, and he does not 
think it necessary to make any suggestion to thorn in this connection. The 
appointment of a committee to make a general inquiry into the grievances of 
the Sikh community has been under contemplation, and I now observe in the 
Press that it has just been annonneed in India. 


Mini. Inpiistrv, Bombay. 

Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Secretary of vStatc for fndla wIiotheT lie has 
now hail an opportunity of considering the Memorandiim drawii by Mr. rind- 
lav Shirras, the director of labour under the Government of Bomha.y, which 
Memorandum shows that the reserve funds of the mill-owners in Bombay had 
been increased by 345 per cent.; and wdiether he will recommend the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take any steps in the matter? 
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Mr. RICHARDS ; I have now seen a Press report of the Memorandum, 
which appears to have been submitted to the Bonus Dispute Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Government of Bombay. It gives the figure named 
as the increase in the reserve funds of 38 of the mills, the total number of 
which I understand i.s 82. Tlie Committee reported that the results of the 
working of Die mill industry a.s a whole for the year 1923 are such as to justify 
the contention of the niillownera that the profits do not admit of the pa.yment 
of a bonus. The question of reserve funds does not appear to be one in which 
Government could interfere.. 

Mr. WAIIDLAW-MILNE: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that last year 
was a most disa.stroiis ye.ar in the industry in Bombay? 

Mr. DUKES asked the Under-Secretar.v of State for India whether, as a 
result of his promised iuquirie.s, he can state why the cases against the owner 
of the Ahmedabad Cotton Mill, in Bomjia.v Presidency, were withdrawn by the 
Collector after a conviction had been obtained in the first ca.se and a fine of 
£100 imposed for employing women and children on night dut.y in contraven¬ 
tion of tlie Indian Eactoiies Act, 1922? 

Mr. RlCHARI.iS : It will take some time to obtain the report which is 
heiiig called tor through the Government of India. T will communicate with 
iny lion. Ericnil when it is received. 

Vas.yii liAHoim and Emiohation Act. 

Mr. DUKES asked tlio Under-Secretary of State for India if he is aware 
that, under the Assam Labour and Emigration .Act, it is possible for a planter 
to have a labourer arrested for leaving his service, and that a labourer is made 
criminally liable for any broach of service; and whether there liave been pro- 
te.sts from Madras about the recruiting of labour from that Presidenc,y for 
wor'k on Assam plantation ? 

Mr, RICHARDS : The provisions to which my hon. Friend refers in the 
Assam Labour and Emigration .\ct have been withdrawn some years ^o. As 
regard,s the latter part of the question, no prote.sts have been receiveoT 

GnNunAL KuEcrioNf (Statistics). 

Sir C. YATK asked tlie Under-Secretary of State for India if he will give a 
Return for the la.st General Kleetion in India showing the number of electors 
in the ca.se of each Provincial Council, tlie Legislative Assembly, the number 
who voted, the iiumher of candidates, and the number returned, as given in 
the case of_tlio clectioii.s for 1920? 

Mr, RICHARDS; I hope to receive, shortly from India material for such 
a Return which will he presented as soon as possible thereafter. 

MuHTiKas (Kohat). 

Lfeut,-Colonel HOWAlID-BURy a.sked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any further information with jegard to the murderers who 
have escaped from Afghanistan to Afridi country and whether pressure is being 
put on the Afridi to give them up? 

Mr. RICHARDS; Definite information as to tlie two mis.sing members of 
the Kohat gang is .still lacking. The Comraissiouer of the North West Frontier 
Province has taken the matter up with a joint jirga of tlie Afridi and Orakzal 
tribes, and has secured satisfactory undertaking from nio.st of the sections con¬ 
cerned. Further (iressne ivill he applied if necessary. 

Afuhanistan (Arms). 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether any further consignments of rifles and machine guns are being 
sent by French firms to Afghanistan : whether any consignments are still being 
held up in Bombii.y; and can he state the tiiimhers of rifles and machine guns 
that are being supplied hv French firms.*' 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Rnm.say MacDonald); In reply to the first 
part of the question. His Majcst.y’s Government have no infonnktlon. The 
answer to the second and tiiird parts of the question is in the negative. 

Lient.-Colonel HOWARD-BURY: Have these consignments which were 
held up gone throughP The Prime Minister: Yes. 
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Akau (Sikh) Jathas. 

Lieut.-Oolonel HOWARD-BIJBY asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is taking any steps to prevent the setting out of these Jathas 
of Akali $ikhs; and whether he is aware that such Jathas are stirring up un¬ 
rest in districts which were previously undisturbed? 

Mr. RICHARDS; My Noble Friend has alread.y made inquiries and has 
ascertained that the question has been fully considered by the Governmeffts in 
India, who must he necessarily in the best position to judge of the effect of 
these Jathas and of the policy to he adopted in dealing with them, 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARDsBURY: Can the hon. Member say whether they 
are adopting the policy of stopping the.se Jatha? 

Mr. MILUS : Were these the same men whose aid was requisitioned in 
France and who proved capable, willing, and loyal at the time when wo wanted 
them ? 

Newsvai'eb CnNsonsiiip. 

Mr. DANSBURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he 
is aware that complains are made in India ahont the delay in delivery and, 
at times, confiscation of the following newspapers and periodicals: the ‘'Crusa¬ 
der,” the “ Unity,” the “ Outlook,” the “ f'reeman.” the “ Daily Herald,” 
the “ Islamic Review,” the “ Manchester Gordian Weekly,” the ‘‘ Living Age,” 
the “ Nation,” the “ New Majority,” the “ New Russia,” and the ‘‘ Saturday 
Herald why there is tliis censorship and delay in the delivery of newspapers 
and periodicals in the Madras Presidency; and will he take steps to put an 
end to the same? 

Mr. RICHARDS: On the 7th April 1 offered to haye inquiry made into 
any specific cases. I can only repeat that offer, and the as.snrance that there 
is no such censorship. 

Mr. LANSBURY ; Is it not specific enough to ^ive the hon. Member the 
names of the journals whicli are not altowed to go in? What more informa¬ 
tion does ho require? 

Earl WINTERTON : Are we to understand from the reply that there will 
be no interference with the powers which the last Goyernment had for dealing 
with these matters if they desired to do so? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My reply was that there is no censorship. 

InaiOATioN. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what are the 
views and recommendations of the Government of India on the Resolution 
passed by the Council of State at Delhi on 5th March for a fresh survey of 
irrigation po.s.sibilitie.s both from the rivers and wells of Tndia^ as no such sur¬ 
vey has been made since 1901? 

Mr. RICHARDS; The views and recommendations of the Government of 
India have not yet been received. An inquir.y on th© subject has been sent 
to them. 

Impebial Srkvices (Capitation Payments). 

Mr. D'. GRENFELL a.sked the Under-Secrctary of State for India what are 
the all-India services recruited by the Secretary of State as distinct from those 
recruited by the High Commi,s,sioner from India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The all-India services are the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Polide, Fore.st, Educational and Agricultural Services, the Indian Veteri¬ 
nary Service and officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ. 

Mr. Grenfell asked the Under-Secretarv of State for India^ whether the 
annual contribution made hy India to His Majesty’s Government through the 
capitation rate amounts to some 35 lakhs of rupees annually; is this sum 
distributed among various military in.stitutions in this country; and at what 
rate per head for officer and rank and file the capitation rate is fixed? 

MI. RICHARDS: Hi 1923-24 a. provi.sional payment of £1,700,000 was 
made io the War Office in respect of the cost of raising and training the re¬ 
cruits toquired for service iti India, the eo.st of training including, inter alia, 
the pay of the recruits and a share of the military training e.stahlishment.s main¬ 
tained in this country. This payment was at the rat© of £25 per officer and 
man of the British Army serving on the Indian establishment. In addition, a 
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provincial payment of approximately £100,000 was made to the Air Ministry in 
respect of cost of training Air Force personnal based on a per capita charge 
of £60. 

Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
cost of the education of British soldiers who serve for less than five years in 
that country is repaid to tlie Indian Government by the British Trea.sur,v? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The present capitation rate for the training of British 
troops sent to India is ha.sed on an average period of service in India assessed 
on tne basis of past experience, and it is not necessary to take account of in¬ 
dividual departures, in the one direction or the other, from that average. The 
mode of calcuintion of the rate in future i.s under consideration. 

Mr. F. GOULD asked the Under-Socretary of State for India whether In¬ 
dians are admitted to the artillery schools; and whether India is contributing 
directly or indirectly through capitation grants to the cost of such schoolsp 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India how many 
Indians are being trained at military institution both in England and in India 
on King’s commissioned rank in tho Artillery, the Tank Corps, and the Air 
Force ? 

Mr, RICHARDS ; No Indians are being trained for King’s commissioned 
rardr in tho Artillery, Tank Corps, or Air Force, none of which arms are open 
to officers of the Indian vScrvice. As T explained in my reply to the bon. and 
gallant Member for Blackpool (Lieut.-Colonel Afeyler) on 7th April, it is not 
pos.sihle. to say how much of the capitation payments arc attributable to the 
training institutions in question. 


Government op India Act. 

Mr, D. GRENFELL asked the Under-Secretarv of State for India whe¬ 
ther it is in the discretion of the Governor of Bengal to certify which are essen¬ 
tial and which are non-e.sscntial services in the transferred Departments; whe¬ 
ther the Governor of Bengal has decided that educational and medical Services 
in Bengal are non-e.s.seiitial services; and whether the Secretary of State pro 
poses to take any steps in the matterp 

Mr, RICHARDS : It is almost impossible within the limits of ouestion and 
answer to explain.accnrately the somewhat intricate point raised bv the hon. 
Member on the provisioms of the Government of India Act, but I hope to he 
able to make the Goverument’s position clear in the course of the DebfRe to¬ 
morrow. 

Army (Tnpianisation). 

Mr. P. GOULD asked tt|* Under-Secretary of State for India whether there 
-s any bar to the ajipointments of Indians to the staff departmental services of 
che Army in India; whether any Indian has been so appointed and whether 
Indians arc given opportunities to qualify for such posts. 

Mr. RICHARDS : I’here is no bar to the appointment of Indians to the 
staff and departmental services of the Army in Imjia for which British officers 
of the Indian Army are eligible and they have the same opportunities to 
qualify. Indians have been so appointed. 

Imperial Government and Government op India 
(Dipperences op Opinion). 

Captain TERRKTjL asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
within the last six months, there have been anv cases in which the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government has overridden the advice of tho Indian Government 
on matters of dume.stic conc-ern; and, in that case what these cases have been .'* 

Mr. RICHARDS; It would not he’ in accord with established usage to 
make any statement as to the cases in which differences of opinion may have 
manifested themselves in the course of the mutual discussion which takes place 
between the Indian Government and the Secretary of State as representing His 
Majesty’s Government, in the discharge by the latter of his responsibilities, 
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Second Debate on India. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—ir, APRIL, 

In thfl House of Commons on 15th April, 1924, Viscount CURZON moved:— 

That this House, viewiiiij with anxiety recent events in India, reyrets the 
lack of a dear statenient of policy with retjard thereto by His Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Viscount CURZON said: — 

The point of view which I desire to take in regard to India is this; 

I look upon India, not as an expert, hut as a “man in die street.” Many 
things have happened and are happening in India which have made those of 
us who value the good naine of .England and its great traditions, who value 
the Indian Empire as “one of tlie hriglitest jewels of the British Crown,” a 
jewel beyond price, feel profoundly anxious wdth regard to that jewel. We 
feel sometimes that the jewel is getting a little loo.se in its setting and we 
want, as far as possible, to he reassured in the matter. That is the main 
purpose of my motion. 

Firm Government in India. 

It has been obvious for many generations past that firm government and 
wise statesmanship have brought India to a very groat position in the world. 
All of us can say that we de.sire that the position wliich India hoTHs to-day 
in the world shall not he weakened, hut shall he strengthened, and that is 
the point of view, I imagine, of the ordinary sane Englishman. What makes 
many of us profoundly anxious is a eomhination of many circumstances. There 
have been many curious happenings in India. We have had certain iitteranco.s 
by the Secretary of State in another place, and we have, of course, the advent 
to power of a Socialist Government. 1 am sure that right hon. and hon. 
Members opposite will not think it an unfair remark if I say that anyone 
holding the views which they must know that I hold, would have profound 
anxiety with regard to India in view of tho professions of opinion to which 
members of the Socialist party have given vent in the past. T say that only 
in order that right hon. and hon. Members may understand the anxiety 
which many of us feel in the absence of an authoritative declaration in this 
House upon the subject of India. 

Let me deal with tho position of .India as I see it. I will go as far back 
as 1919. ' One might go back much further, but I am not sure tnat it would 
be found a ver,y fruitful line of search. T go back to 1919 when the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act was passed. I oppo.sed tlie ims.sagc of that Act, because t 
did not think that it would contribute to the good of India in the long run. 
I thought the Measure was likely to bring about such a state of affairs as 
has occurred—a state of unrest and anxiet.y, and possible harm to the Services 
in India. My point of view now. however, is that that Measure is on the 
Statute Book, that it ivas accepted by India, and that it is the duty of every 
true constitutionalist to do liis best to uphold that Act in the letter and in the 
spirit. As soon as that Act wa.s passed, wdiat I will call the Left wing in India 
denounced the Measure as utterly inader|uate. They took the point of view 
which I expected them to take. In the year 1920 wm had tho first common uso 
of, or common allusion to, the names of Mr. Gandhi and the Ali Brothers. 
They were undoubtedly the leaders of the Left wing in Indian politics. They 
said that the Act was inadecpiate and that nothing loss than certain demands 
would meet with their approval. Their chief demands wore (1), a settlement of 
the Turkish peace in accordance with Moslem ideas; (2), a settlement of the 
wrongs in the Punjab; and (3), the grant of complete Home Rule to India. 
I am putting these facts forward, not in any party spirit, but as a reason for 
the anxiety which many of us feel on the advent of the Socialist party to 
power. The next thing that happened was the visit to India of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and of the 
hon. Gejntleman the Parliamentary -Secretarv to the Treasury. They gave 
specific assurances to the extremists in India that the Indian Nationalist 
movement had the full support of the Socialist party. Bpoaking at .Allahanad 
in Deoeifiber, 1920, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lanca.ster said ; 

“Thte British Labour party is with the Indian people in their desire for 
democratic Swaraj.” 
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Ou another occasion he added ; 

"It was immaterial whetlier it was Home Itule or independence.” 

The farlianieniary Secretarv to the Treasury declared; 

"in their light lor trueduin and tor the cotnplelest form of self-govern¬ 
ment the democracy of Uritain is whole heartedly with tlie Indian Nationalist." 

He spoke, too, ol the identity of aim existing between the Indian Nationalist 
movement and lintish Labour, which— 

“Had pledged itself to the application of selt-deterimiiation to India.” 

In an article in the “Pioneer Mail” of 21st January, 1921, we read that it 
was the Parliamentary Secretary to the T'reasiiry who declared before leaving 
India : 

‘The whole nation was heliind Uandlii.’ He can surely have had very little 
idea of w'hat the whole nation consists or what it means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the DUCHY of LANCASTER (Colonel WEDG¬ 
WOOD); Can the Noble Lord give me the authority for that quotation? 

Viscount CURZON ; 1 will give it to ray right lion, and gallant Friend 

before the Debate concludes if he wishes. I wish to quote now from the 
“Pioneer Mail” ol the 28th Mareli, 1924. There is a passage relating to the 
Bolshevik conspiracy trial which is going on at Cawnpore at the present time. 
In it is a quotation from a letter signed “R.” dated 23rd January this year. 
The initial “11,” pie.siimahly refers to Mr, Roy, who is well known as being 
in clo.se touch with Moscow and with extremi.st opinion in India, and this is 
what he sa.ys : 

“The Labour party has come to jmwer . . . There is some disillusion¬ 

ment ill store for .a section of the Indian politicians, particularly Baptista, 
Cliacha and Laipat Rai. Tliey hanked upon tiicir patron Wedgwood’s advent 
in the India Dthce. But SlacDonald had to buy the right of residence in 10, 
Downing Street with liigh price. The Liberals made it sure he would not do 
anything to tamper with the Empire before they consented to put him in n 
place from whiiti they can pull him down at aii.v moment . . , Wedgwood, 

who has committed himself too inncli in supporting the Tiidlan Magna Charta, 
had to he put away in favour of an ex-Colonial pro-Consul W'hose member- 
■stiip of the Labour party vvas hardly known until yesterday. A scion of the 
aristocracy who ruled Jamaica to the satisfaction of Imperialism, in which he 
has a large stake, can be entrusted with the trusteeship of India.” 

NAOl’tru CoNOiiliS.S. 

That is a quotation from a letter written by a Moscow extrenust, and I 
am quite certain it could not meet with the approval of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and f only quote it because I think thesq ■thing.s should be 
known not only to right hon. and bon. (ientlenicn oppo.site, hut to the country 
as a whole, in order that we may got a fuller appreciation of the situation. It 
must akso be remembered that the Cbaiuellor of the Duchy and the. Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Treicsury, when at Nagpur in same year> were 

pre.sent at the extremists’ (loiigress, and I am sure the right hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen will not den.v that at that Congress the most violent anti-British 
and .seditions speeches were made. I do not know that the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman made any very active protest. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD ; On the coiitraiy, I did make a protest, and it was 
noted in the Press of India, 

Viscount CURZON : I am very pleased to hear It, but my’ re.searches have 
not brought that fact to light. However, I have no doubt the right hon. and 
gallant Gentlema'i will take the opportunity' this evening of explaining matters. 
Ill 1921 the Govcrumeiit of India .\et eame into operation, raid that year also 
marked the end, or the failure shall we say, of the non-co-opevntioii movement. 
Tliat movement icas instituted by Mr. Gandbi, and bon. Slembers know what 
it wa.s. The year 1921 also saw the trial and conviction of the Ali brothers. 
Nothing to which I wi,sli to allude happened until 1922. which was signalised 
by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was convicted for sedition and was 
awarded a .sentence of .six years’ imprisonment, and his position was quite 
straiuht-forwardly summed np hy Mr. Gandhi himself at his trial when he said; 

“1 knew I was phiydiig with fire and if T am freed I will do it again.” 

Two more years passed, and this year, 1924, together with the advent of the 
Laboyir Government, sees Mr. Gandhi unconditionally released. (Hon. 
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Members: “Hear, hear!”) 1 can quite understand that there are hon. 
Members opposite who do not agree with the conviction of Mr. Gandhi and 
look upon him as a wrongly convicted man, but they will agree that he went 
througn a proper form of trial before he was convicted and sentenced, and 
he himself was quite open about it, because he stated that he did not regret 
what he had done and, if given the chance, would do it again. Mr. Gandhi 
himself does not deny that fact, and his action with regard to India has un¬ 
doubtedly been responsible for the loss of many hundreds of lives, (Hon. 
Members: “No, no!’’) 1 do not think it can be denied that the methods which 
he pursued have been responsible for the loss of a great many lives. The 
grounds which are given tor his release are those of ill-health. I wish to know 
what did the doctors recommend with regard to Mr. Gandhi. 1 think it is of 
importance that this should be known. It would be as much a misfortune for 
India if Mr. Gandhi were released because of a Conservative party being in 
power as it would be if he were released because of the Libaral party or the 
Socialist party being in power. 

To make India the sport of party politics is one thing which will render it 
quite certain that India will be plunged into depths of misery and suffering 
which she has never hitherto plumbed. Her life has been fairly quiet up to now 
(Hon. Members: “Oh”) Well it lias been, I submit to hon. Members opposite, 
from the Mutiny until just before the Reform-s Act we have oompartively 
peaceful times in India. There have been outbreaks, hut not of a serious 
character. But if you make India the sport of party politics, it is a desiiorate 
gamble, and one which will never pay, whoever tries it. I notice that Mr. 
Gandhi was released with the advent to office of the Socialist Government, and I 
want to know if that release was political or for reason.? of health. The 
(iovernment have only to say and, if tlie Government give me an assurance that 
it was for reasons of ill-health, I shall undoubtedly believe it; but as we see it 
to-day, we see this curious concatenation of circumstances: the advent of a 
Labour Government and the release of Gandhi. I would also point to the 
fact that we have in India now a great Rro-consul who was a former Lord 
Chief Justice and I can hardly heltevo tliat a former Lord Chief Justice could 
sacrifice justice to expediency. With regard to the po.ssibls association of the 
Socialist party with it, there is another thing I notice, and that is that in the 
“Dail.v Herald” of the 8th February this year, there are the following passages: 

“ There is no doubt that the Swaraj party will be prepared to co-operate 
with a Labour Government, in which they can liavo confidence. . . , Unfortu¬ 
nately, Labour’s predece.ssors have left behind an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrustj and it takes a long time to get this removed, but Gandhi’s release 
has begun the new movement of mutual understanding.’ 

Hon. Members: “ Hear, he.arV’ 


Ganphi’h Rkceasr. 

Viscount CURZON: Then hon. Members opposite associate Gandhi’s ro- 
leasG with the advent to power of the Socialist party. The next thing T notice 
is the Labour Manifesto of 20tb February, which states that the National 
Council once more fully associates itself with the people of India in their demand 
for political and economic liberty, It a.s.siircs tho Indian workers of its sym¬ 
pathy and support in their struggle against the inhuman conditions of their 
labour; welcomes the release of Gandhi; calls for the unconditional release of 
other Indians imprisoned for purely political offences, dissociated from acts of, 
or incitement to, violence; and reiterates its view that the Kenya decisions as 
affecting the relations between White and Indian .settler,? should be reconsidered. 

Mr. LANSBITRY: By whom was that issued? 

Viscount CURZON : It wa.s the Labour Manifesto. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Where from? 

Viscount CURZON : I suppose from Eccleston (Square. It urges that the 
Commission to be .set up for revision of the Government of India Act should 
not .bp delayed for five years but .should be jinniediatelv appointed; and, in 
view of the adoption of Mr. Motilal Nehru’s resolution in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, asks the British Government to consider the advisability of inviting repre- 
sentafives of the various parties in India to consult with it regarding the acceler¬ 
ation of full self government, which should be impeded by no claim that Britain 
is the rightful ruler of India. 
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I would like i:o pass from those topics to a little more direct allusion to 
the state of affairs in India to-day. With regard to the moderates, you hare, 
first of all, the Moderate or Liberal party, who profess co-operation with the 
British Administration, who thereby secure power in office, but who all the 
time are working steadily to displace the British element in Indian Adminis- 
tration, I would take, first of all, as representative of them, Mr. Sastri. I 
think he will be taken as being a moderate man. On the 2Sth Febrnar.v he 
said, in the Council of State, that British members of the Service are there “ on 
sufferance,” and he rejoiced to see them luiiniliuted. None of the three Indian 
colleagues of the Viceroy, who were present on that occasion, made the smallest 
protest or repudiated his views and Sir T. B. Sapni has piihlicly expressed his 
adherence to Mr. Sastri’s view’. 

Lapsing into Anarchy. 

In regard to the extremists, first of all you have them divided into four 
groups. You have the revolutionary Akali Sikhs of the Punjab, rmu have the 
small faction of the the Ali brothers who arc preaching the gospel of sedition 
and non-resistance to Afghan invasion, you have the Hindu extremists, who 
want to expel the British from India hy “non-violent” methods, and you 
have those who still adhere to Gandhi. In every case the extremists have made 
the most wild promises to each of those to whom they make their chief appeal 
and in every case they have represented that the only thing that stands be¬ 
tween their followers and what they want is the existence of the British Em¬ 
pire, and although those interests are ah.so!iitely in conflict in many cases these 
promises should at the same time he taken into account. Tn the last four years 
while this intensive agitation has been going on, there has been more bloodshed, 
more loss of life and property, and more damage done to India than there has 
been during the previous CO years. Tn fact, I do not think it would he exagge¬ 
rating matters to say that as the British power becomes weaker, India lapses 
deeper and deeper into anarchy. 

I would like to say a few words about the Services. I know that a Com¬ 
mission is sitting and is going to report, and that the Government have given 
a pledge that a dav will be given to the House of Commons for the disciission 
of that Report, hut when the Commission will report and that discussion take 
place is unite uncertain. AVhat is certain is that all is not well with the Ser¬ 
vices in India, and all is not well for, I believe, a very clear and distinct 
reason, for just one thing, namely, that the Services have no sort of guarantee 
under present conditions with regard to their fiitiire. How can anvhndv enter¬ 
ing the Indian Civil Service, anybody putting his son into the Indian Civil 
Service say what the position of that hoy or that official will be in the next 
10, or even five, years' time, ivithoiit an authoritative declaration from the 
Government as to where they stand in the matter? T say that that declaration 
should not be delayed one minute. The Government ought to make it at the 
very earliest possible moment. Up to now, every year some (JO, I believe, of our 
liest students, from places like Oxford and Cambridge, used tn go in to the 
Indian Civil Service hut I believe that now we get about four or five, and those 
not of the best type that we used to get. T am sure bon. Members opposite will 
not think that that is a gain to India. If we send jienple tn India to help out 
our administration there, surely we ought to .send oiir very best. Second-rate 
men will not do, and you can oiilv get the very l)e.st if voii give them a satis¬ 
factory assurance in regard to their future. Tn my opinion, we must tell them 
what is going to be the position of the Services in India, not in 10 years time 
or in lu years’ fime : you must say what is going to he their position within the 
next 25 years. If you do not, you cannot expect to get the best typo of Eng¬ 
lishmen, and nothing but the best, I nay. is good enough for India. 

Tndianis.ation of Sbbvicbs, 

With regard to the Indianisation of tho Services, hon. Members here kiiow 
probably a.s well as f do that the Goveriiinent of India Act limited the Indian- 
isation of the Services in India to a little over 30 per cent., but they may 
not know that the Indianisation of the Services has gone to something like. 69 
per cent, at the present time, the reason being that you cannot get the British¬ 
ers, They are not to be had under present conditions. It has gone much fur¬ 
ther than the Government of India Act ever contemplated, and I say that it 

93 
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merits the most serious attention of His Majesty’s Government. I do not alto- 

f ether absolve previous Administrations from blame in this matter. I want to 
e quite fair, and I do not want to put the blame for the present position of 
affairs entirely on the present Government. They have not been in office long 
enough, but they have a great opportunity to make their position quite clear, 
and if thby would only do that, 1 believe they would be doing a very good day’s 
work for India. 

Indian Elections. 

There is one other thing I should like to touch upon, that is in regard 
to the election in India. We see a tremendous demand for some enlargement 
of the Government of India Act. Do hon. Members opposite realise that the 
ordinary educated Indian forms about 2 per cent, of the population? If you 
take the All-Indian electorate it is about one in eyery 280. The remainder 
have no votes at all. When you talk about India having the vote, you are talk¬ 
ing about an infinitesimal portion of the population; 97 per cent, or 98 per cent, 
of the population, the agricultural classes chiefly, are absolutely without the 
franchise at all. Whatever wo may do in India we cannot divest ourselves of 
our responsibility in regard to these classes in India. This was clearly shown 
ill the recent debate in the All-India Assembly on the Tariff Resolutions. The 
British member in charge of the proposals which have been forced upon the 
Government by the great majority of the Indian members—mainly Urban mem¬ 
bers—ag^ainst the protests of the few representatives of the rural masses, had 
the candour to say this; 

“ If the agricultural olas.ses (over 90 per cent, of the population) were able 
fully to grasp the issues involved in this question of Free Trade versus Pro¬ 
tection, if they were able fully to bring influence to bear upon this Assembly, I 
doubt very much whether this Assembly to-day would accept my Amendment— 
namely tile tariff’ proposals ”— 

And this was an Amendment which he had been forced to bring in by the 
people to whom the Government has been handed over in India. He doubted 
whether he would be putting that Amendment forward] This is a thing of 
which we do not want to lose sight. In regard to the declarations with respect 
to India, I would just like to give three, wliich I think it is essential should 
be in the minds of the House to-night. On 2nd August, 1922, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) made a 
speech which I remember listening to with the greatest possible pleasure, and 
in the course of that speech he said t'his with solemn emphasis ; 

“Britain will in no circumstances i-eiinquish her responsibility to India. 
That is the fundamental principle which will guitje every party that ever has 
an.v hope of commanding the confidence of the people of this country.’’ 

Phime Ministeu’s Message. 

The next declaration to which I would like to direct the attention 
of the House is that of the present Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
is in a different position to his predecessors in that he has direct personal know¬ 
ledge, for he has been out to India and has written a book upon it. I think 
we may claim that he is one who has direct first-hand knowledge of India, and 
I cannot believe that he will be misled b.y the demands of any narrow section of 
Indian politicians. He realises, 1 am sure, the seriousness of the case, and 
that the present Indian politicians have no claim and really cannot say that 
they represent the 98 pet cent, of the population without the franchise. I 
thought I had the quotation, but I find I have not, but J think the declara¬ 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman made when he first came'into office is in 
the minds of the House. Shortly after the Government came in he said that 
if the people thought that the present extremist campaign in India was likely 
to lead to an alteration in the action of thi,s country then they were making a 
great mistake. 

There is another reference, and that is of Lord Reading. A few days be¬ 
fore the passage of the Budget, Lord Reading said: 

“ There is now a spirit in India which if I am to credit all I read is bent 
on the destruction of the reforms unless it immediately obtains that which is 
impossible for any British Government to .■rrant forthwith—that is complete 
Dominion self-Government.’’ 
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I only want to alhido to tkose declarations in order tKat the House may 
have a hnowledge of them. There is one other by Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
till latelj' was the Home member in the Government of India, Taking part 
in the debate upon the Budget in India the other day, he said : 

“ The British nation will not give further constitutional reforms unless 
they are satisfied that a measure of advance could be properly utilised for the 
advantage of India, and that it would not bo influenced by criticisms of British 
trusteeship. The Assembly was being asked to throw the first step to Self- 
Government ill the face of the British Parliament. The Home Member asked 
the Assembly to consider whether the proposal of the Pandit would help India. 
I'he King’s Government must be carried on and no section in British politics 
would be favourably influenced by such action as that proposed.” 

Those are strong words, but I hope that His Majest^s Government to¬ 
night will be able to give an assurance that the words of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
will not be repudiated in this House. Let me now say a few words as to 
what happened in the Indian Legislature. That is another thing which has 
given grave anxiety to those on this side of the House, and indeed all who 
value the greatness of the British Umpire in India. We have seen in the 
Indian Legislatiiro first of all the rejection of the Finance Bill. That has 
obviously been done with only one idea, namely, to make the working of the 
present reforms in India impossible. If that is so, what is going to be—I think 
we are entitled to know—the attitude of the Government? I am firmly con¬ 
vinced that the people who took this action never did a worse day’s work, not 
only for India but for themselve.s, and for this reason; How can anybody, 
how can those who resort to such extremist measures, and take such misguided 
action, claim in the same word that extension of self-governraent—how can they 
possibly justify it—when by their action they are demonstrating their total 
unfitness for anything of the sort? The result of the rejection of the Budget 
was that the Finance Bill was reintroduced on'the narrowest possible lines to 
ensure safety and tranquility in the interests of British India, and the 
Government were unable to give much needed relief to the Provinces of 
Madras, the Unitt'd Provinces, and the Punjab. You have the same state of 
affairs in Bengal: there are the Swaiaiists who refused to grant the salaries 
of the Ministers and to vote vital supplies. This is what the Calcutta corres¬ 
pondent of the “ Daily Telegraph ” said when talking about the state of affairs 
in Bengal: 

“The Budget has emerged in such a battered state that the situation con¬ 
fronting Lord Lytton is a very delicate one. 1 uiiderstaud, however, that in¬ 
terpreting widely the liasiy provisions regarding his powers of certification he 
has decided temporarily to retain his Uliiiisters, and to approve expenditure 
sufflelent to cause the least possible damage to essential services. Even so, my 
estimate of 700 as the iiuiiiher of officers belonging to the Health and Education 
services, who are to he dismissed, was below tlio murk. Altogether 1,200 oHi- 
(!ers will shortly be under 3 months’ notice. Fortunately before the exiiiry of 
this period the present grotesque position, wliich has resulted from the tactics 
of the Swarajists, can bo resubmitted to the Council,” 

Loud Oi.iviEn’.s St.vtement, 

On this question several attempts hav_p been made to elicit a clear state¬ 
ment from the Under-Secretary of State for India as to what action the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal has taken or is .about to take, I have followed this question 
with interest, but so far I do not think any satisfactory answer has been forth¬ 
coming, We know that a long speech was made by Lord Lytton which is, I am 
afraid too long to read in its entirety to night, but it was reported in the 
‘ Pioneer Mail ’ and .1 hope it has received the attention of the Government. 
The same state of affairs which occurred in Bengal also happened in the Central 
Province and the United Provinces, and in fact all over India. I will now como 
to the declaration of the Government and to the statement made by the Secre- 
tray of State tor India in another place on the 26th February. He said on that 
occasion one or two things which those who have studied bis speech have found 
to be somewhat misleading. One thing he said was: 

_ “ The Government of India Act provides that not later than 1929 a Koyal 

Commission should be sent out.” ^ 

The Government of India Act provides that “ Not earlier than 1929 ” and 
that is a great difference. There is a great difference between “ not earlier ” 
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and “ not later,” and if “ not later ” is tlie correct interpretation it gives 
a great scope for agitation in India. In the same speech the Secretary of 
state for India said: r i- 

“ VVe stand for the prersent by the provisions of the Government of India 
Act.” What is meant by that statement? VV'hy are these assertions not made 
quite clear? In the same speerdi the Secretary of State proceeds to say: 

” 1 am glad, and the party which 1 represent is glad, that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, hecaiise it is repugnant to human nature that 
a man of his intelligence should he treated as a criminal.” 

(Hon. Members, “Hear, hear!’’) 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Gandhi was convicted of the most serious charge 
of sedition. (Interruption), An hon. Member opposite who interrupts me is 
a member of the Communist party. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Who do you mean? 

Viscount CIIRZON : 1 mean the lion. Member for Bow and Bromley. 

Mr. LANSBURY : If I were a member of the Communist party I should 

not mind owning up to it, but the Noble Lord has made a great mistake. 

Viscount CIIRZON: Does the hon. Member fleny it? 

Mr. LANSBURY : Yes, I do deny it. 

Viscount CURZON : Tlien I withdraw it niireservcdl.v. 

Mr, l/ANSBURY : W'hen yon make a charge of that kind the onus of 
proof rests on ,vou. 

Viscount CURZON : I thought you were at their meeting on Sunday 

mqrning. Mr. Gandlii ha.s recently stated that he realises the consec|uenCos of 

his action, and he would do the same thing again. I would now like to sum 
up. 

I want, and tho.se who think as I do want, a specific and a clear state¬ 
ment from the [iresent Government us to where they stand as far as India is 

concerned. I want to know whether the pre.seiit Government endorse the deelura- 
tioii of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Debate on the rejection of the Einnnce Bill 
ill India. I think it is important that declarations like these should be backed 
up by the Government, 1 am certain the Government do not approve of the 
action of the extremists in fiidia, and_ they do not want to depart from the 
letter and spirit of the Government of India .t,et. I want to hear a declaration 
from the Government with regard to the services in India, It will not be 

enough for the Government to promise us a day for discussion at some uncer¬ 

tain date which may be provided if I’urliaiiientar.v conditions permit. I would 
like the Government now that they have a chance to night, to tell us w'hat 
steps they are taking to carry out tlie.se declarations. 1 ask the Government: 
is it too much to hope that the Prime Mini.ster.s' declaration when he first tonk 
offico will be translated into action and that Indian problems will lie. regarded 
not as party questions, but as national queslion.s. T want to look at them 
from the national point of view and whatever party is in powei' T hope it 
will as.sert and yive elfect to the nriiiciple that (.'real liiitaiii irdf, in nri lir- 
(aiw.'tfanees, rcliiiiya/.s/i her resi>i>nsibi\il ij la Iiiilia. Such a policy would at once 
rally to our cau.se not only the Indian masses, but the best section of the 
educated classes, hearten the Services now depressed and disorganised, ami 
enable Britain's work in India, which has been shamefully neglected since 
politics overshadowed administration, to be pressed forward with renewed ho|ic 
and vigour. 

Sill H. CiiMiv o.\ Biin.MN s RKsi’ON.siiiir.TTY. 

Sir H, CRAIK (Scotti.sb Universities, U.) described dvarchy as a 
spider’s web spun out of the brain of a doctrinaire pedant and full of tresis and 
catches. It was the product of the .sort of brain that would devi.se a written 
Constitution which looked ver.v well on ])apor, but lacked altogether the imagi¬ 
nation to realize the scheme in actual working. On the J.vart of the Civil ser¬ 
vants vvho gave evidence before the .Joint Committee there was scarcely one 
who did not pmfe.ss him.sell rend,v to do his best to make the scheme of change 
work well. (Cheers.) That change was exiiected, and they still recognize the 
lione.sty of purpose which actuated Mr. Mnntafru. idthoiigii they were entitled 
to doubt .the nieasiire of composite wisdom wtiicfi had been brougllt to bear 
on the question. He w-as not going to rake up disagreeable things. He 
thought that the less said about them the better. They had to look forward 
lyitli hope, although with anxiety. The two extremes of action now before 
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them were, on the one hand, the proposal to scrap the scheme and to resume 
the authority of this country, and, on the other to abdicate our responsibility 
imposed ui)on us before tlio cy^s of tlie worjd. Both these schemes were equally 
wrong. (t.4iecrs,) To scrap the .scheme would be to go back on our word and 
would he an act of cowardice, l^et there be no thought of that. It might be 
that anarchy and disorder in India might compel us, iu spite of ourselves, to 
exercise our authority and to adopt more drastic methods, but let them not by 
one word of theirs hasten that time or describe it as the probable result of the 
present situation. The worst course of all was indecision. Unionists were 
ready to co-operato with the Government in pursuing a definite course. He 
urged the Government to proceed gradually, on tlie responsibility of Parlia¬ 
ment, to deal with all parts of the Act with impartiality, and to trust their 
administrators. 


Mh. Hoi'k Si.mi‘.so?j on India. 

Mr. HOPh! SIMPSON ('J'aunkiii, L.) said ids own information direct from 
India was that affairs in tlie districts were very much better than they had been, 
and that tlie relations between the district officers and the residents were 
much bettor than in 1921. 'I’here were two reasons for the breakdown of the 
Act of 1919 in the Provincial Logi.slaturcs. One ivas tliat the Indian Ministers 
were comparatively iiiqiotent, and liad not ciitiro cliarge of their portfolios, 
a.s India expected they would have. The .second reason was the very natural 
disgust at the failure of tlie dyurcldeal system which was unworkable. That 
was proof positive that the Act lequircd amendment. The same state of affairs 
existed in the Legislative .Issemblj’, and the Governor-General had to certify. 
Was certification u satisfactory metliod of legislation? if not, Parliament 
sliould evolve some other motlnid liy which the Govcriior-Geiierai could cany 
on his Government if the Legislature was not going to support him. Nothing 
could he worse for the success of Government in India ttian for tlio extremists 
to find they liad only to reject tlie Budget in order to get the Vieeroy to certify. 
His suggestion was that the Government slionld .send out a Commission to.in¬ 
quire into the situation on the spot and to report what action, whether legis¬ 
lative or administrative, was required to carry out tlie expressed intention 
that the Reforms should constitute a definite step towards tlie fulfilment of 
the promise of ultimate self-goveriiinent within the Enqiire. It seemed to he 
supposed that a section of the .4ct prevented Midi action being taken. The 
section said there must he a CommiKsioii at the end of ten years but there was 
nothing in it proliihiting the ajipointmcnt of a Commi.ssion before the ten years 
liad elapsed. Mr. Montagu had .said tlie section did not tie the iiands of Par¬ 
liament, that if necc,ssary a Conimission coiikl he appointed before tlie expiration 
of the ten years. Even if the section was lield bv the Law' Officers to stop the 
appointment of a Coiniiiissioii in tlie interval, the Mouse could easily' amend it. 
The Act w-a.s an exiieriment, it was a leap iu the dark, and events' had proved 
that it was not jiertecd. Wliy, then, .slionld they not find out by inquiry on the 
spot where tlie madiiiieiy was defective and amend it accordingly? Tlie diffi¬ 
culties had arisen because of the intense iiitere.st wliich the people of India 
took ill politics. They liad been encouraged to iielieve tliat they were to have 
Dominion self-governmeiit. They felt that the Act would prevent any hope of 
iidyance at the end of the ten years. Tlie best coiir'-e, tlierefure, was tlie ap- 
pointiiient of a Commission, (Hear, hear.) 

Mil. Siunii’s SCKKCH. 

Afr, SC’UH.R : T congratulate the Noble Lord the Member for South Better- 
sea (\'iscoiuit Ciirzon) on bringing forward this Re.solution. 1 also regret that 
there is not a greater opportunity of discussing this important question of the 
jiitiire of India Every Member of this fTou.se W'ill agree that it is of supreme 
importance to the wluile future of the Britisli Empire, or, as 1 prefer to call 
it, the British Commonwealth, 1 agree with the Noble Lord who brought for¬ 
ward tills motion that India is the hriglitest jewel in tlie British Crown. I 
agree w’lth him also in the desire that India sliull always he associated W'itli tlie 
Britisli Crown, hut if the policy, pursued at the present time, of simply re¬ 
garding^ every' exprtission of opinion from India as being merely' the cxpres.sion 
of opinion of extremi.sts to which no consideration siioiild he given at all, ie 
continued, if we meet all the demands that are made by refusing, then in’no 
cireiinistanies shall we be able to preserve India to tlie British Commonwealth, 
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It is rather remarkable that despite the whole history of the development 
of the Bfitish Empire, despite the fact, as we know, that it was always by the 
extension^ of the blessings of self-government to other parts of that Empire that 
the Empire has been preserved and consolidated, we still find taken up the 
attitude that we ought not to go any further along that road, that the people 
who are ksking for self-government are not in any sense of the word qualified 
for it either because of reasons of education or for some other reason, and 
that, therefore, we are the only people who are able to look after them, and 
they are unable to look after themselves. Against that attitude I desire to 
protest in the strongest maimer. So far as wo are concerned,, we put forward 
in that declaration, which lias been quoted for us to-night, of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, plainly before the Indian people the desire that they should 
take their place as equal co-partners in the British Empire. 

This movement going on to-day asking for full self-government in India is in 
no sense a new movement. It has been going on gradually and increasing 
steadily for a large number of years since the institution of tlie Indian National 
Congress in 1885, a Congress which, I agree, was very largely called into 
existence by the friendlj' efforts of those in India who recognised 
that it was their duty to try to carry out the declaration of Hoi- 
Majesty. That Congress has developed as years went on, until the 
time came when, during the War, w-e had that slogan, which was sent out to 
the whole world, that Britain was fighting for the self-determination of nations. 
The Indians have accepted that slogan. 'They want self-determination, because, 
as was once said by a lato Prime Minister of this country, self-government is 
far better than good government when that government is opposed b.v the in. 
habitants of a country. And so the movement has developed, and we have had 
the various reforms, down to the Moiitagu-Chehnsford Act, which recognised 
all the Way through the gradual development that was going on in India. 

To-day, what do we find? Wc find that after that declaration in regard to 
self-determination, when the Indians put forward their claims, assisted by 
people of Engl'sh birth, their demands were not met. We remember how Mrs. 
Be.sant was deported, and tlireatenod with imprisonment, because of the ideas 
which she put forward when asking for a gradual development of self-govern¬ 
ment for India until it achieved Doiniuicn Government. Then we had the Press 
Act, the Rowlatt Act, impri.sonments, deportations and, finally, the supremo 
tragedy of all—that of Amritsar, I happened to arrive in Inclia immediately 
after that great tragedy had liappeiicd, and realised the feeling which had been 
aroused. 1 had extreme difficulty in trying tti coiiviiice my Indian friends 
whom I met in all parts of India which 1 visited, that tlie Government were 
sincerely desirous in the Montagu-Chcluisford Report of giving local self-govern¬ 
ment. But, after the Amritsar ineidont, 1 had great dilHcully in convincing 
them that there was any sincerity at all about it. With regard to further de¬ 
velopments what do you finj, for example, with regard to the handling of the 
question of Kenya? When you find Indians who had been migrating to that 
part of the Empire even before we went there, jnit into an inferior iiosition, 
and an agreement entered into by which they were brushed aside, can you 
wonder if you find what you are ple-ased to term extremism developing? 

In so far as India is concertietl, if yon are not prepared to face the issue, 
and immediately say that .you will examine into these grievances—because that 
is all that is being asked for at the present time—do not say that all we have 
to do is to stand by the 1919 Act. That Act if not a law'of the Medes and 
Persians, but simply an Act of the British Parliament, passed in all sincerity, 
and when we find mistakes have been made, it is our duty to remedy those 
mistakes as quickly as we possibly can. But, of (ainrse, the majority of Mem¬ 
bers of this House, like the majority of the British neoplc themselves, are, 
unfortunately, totally ignorant in regard to India. They are, unfortunately’ 
ignorant regarding the desire.s and wishes of the Indian people and of their 
development. As the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Hope Simpson) said, ho 
was there seven .years ago, and he would not ho prepared to say to-day how 
the opinion of India had altered since that time. .\nd that is perfectly true 
siiice I was there four years ago. There is a development in that country; 
there is a consciousness of nationality which is honnd to find expression, and 
we who have been the creators, to a very large extent, of many nations in the 
world, and of which we can be proud, ought also to be proud to help this great 
nation once more tn regain its position, as the majority of the Indian people 
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desire at the present time, in co-partnership with this country. Bidtain and 
India together would make a strong force in the world, that, in ray opinion, 
would make for peace thruiij^hoiit the whole of the world, an association of two 
great peoples—a great people of the West, and a great people of the East. All 
we desire at the present time is to start an enquiry, to send out to India a 
Commission which will be able to go through all the.se grievances that have been 
put forward by the Indian people. Are yon going to, say, because people put 
forward grievances, because they do not happen to belong to our nationality and 
race, that they are to be brushed aside? Are you going to make the same mis¬ 
take with regard to India that you make with regard to Ireland? 
Years and year.s ago you could have settled the Irish question, and 
now, to-day, you have the awful tragedy that is taking place there, 
only because you did the right thing too late. Do not let us do the 
right thing too late in regard to India. Let us appoint this Commission, in 
order that it may inriuirn and produce a scheme whereby we shall get a revi.sion 
of reform at the earlie.st possible opportunity, and, at any rate, not later than 
1926. Let ns have an ondeavoiir to secure Rrovincial autonomy at the earliest 
time. If Provincial autonomy had been granted, and responsibility had been 
placed on Indian Ministers for India’s doine.stic affairs with regard to the Pro¬ 
vinces, we should not have had the trouble with which we are faced to-day. 
Wo want this inquiry to determine the lines to he followed in the inevitable 
Indianisation of tbe Sei'vice.s. Only yesterday the Under-Secretary of State for 
India told us that not a single Indian was being trained for a Commissio" i" 
the Air Force or the Tank Force, and so on. What is the good of saving these 
people are unable to defend themselves, and urge that as an excuse for no fur¬ 
ther development of self-government, when you will not even allow them to 
take the opportunity of training themselves in order that they may defend their 
own country? 

Earl WINTERTON; Will the hon. Gentleman explain what he means by 
the statement that Indians are not trained to defend their own country? 

Mr. 8CURR: I was giving the reply of the Under-Secretary of State for 
India yesterday, that no Indians were being trained for the Air Force and for 
other forces. There are some being trained for the Army. T know, but for the 
Air Force, and all the most up-to-date forin.s of warfare, Indians are not being 
trained. I say, therefore, they are not having an opportunity of being trained 
for the defence of India. I think that follows from the reply of the hon. 
Member. That is the position. I had an Amendment on the Order Paper, but 
T do not propose to move it, hocau.se there would not be a proper opportunity 
of discussing it in the time at onr disposal. But I hope the Government will 
take their courage in their hands, and will say they will appoint this Com¬ 
mission to go out and inquire, and he able to call the politicians of India of all 
parties together, so that they will be able to .see how far wc can go on the road 
to meet them. If we do that, I feel that India will he friendly to us in every 
sense of the word, and that the two peoples will unite together to the benefit 
of the whole world. 

The Under-Secr-tary of State's Reply, 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Mr. ROBERTS) said .— 

I am sure we are all very grateful to those who have taken part in the 
Debate heoan.se of the excellent spirit that has been shown with regard to what 
is, after all, one of the most difficult Imperial problems facing any Govern¬ 
ment at the present time. One rejoices to find at any rate, that we are unani¬ 
mous upon one thing, and that is the declaration of August, 1917. I would 
remind my right hon. Friend, the Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir 
H. Craik) that that particular declaration, although I believe it was read by 
Mr. Montagu in this House, was prepared by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. A. Chamberlain). I am sure that party in this House sub¬ 
scribes unreservedly to the desire that some day India will he a full fledged 
Dominion attached to the great Commonwealth of British nations. I should 
like, if I can, to try to consider this problem in all its hearings, and, if I may 
say so, from the true perspective. I would suggest to my hon. Friends behind 
me, in the first place, that one of the great difficulties about India is that it is 
not a homogeneous unit. We are not dealing with a single country in the Euro- 
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pean sense of the term : we are dealing really with a sub-continent into which 
for many, generations different races have been pouring, who in many cases 
have been unable to get out again, the last subduing the one that preceded it. 
You have then very distinct .strata of society in India to start with. You have 
the Primi|;ives, the Aryans, the f3eythians, the Mongolians, the Europeans. 
This is nojt the only difficulty, because, cutting right across and through this 
strata,'yoji have great religious chasms or fis.sur 0 s which have tended further 
to keep these races from assimilating one another. But that is not all 
the difficulty. These different nationalities, we are all willing to admit, are at 
various different stages of development, from the savage tribes on the North- 
West Frontiers to the highly intellectual dwellers on the plains and in the 
river basins. 

It is into this kind of society that we with the best intentions, I believe, 
have attempted to introduce the democratic institutions of the west which 
we have evolved in this very place after a strenous struggle extending over 
a thousand years. I would remind my hon. Friends behind me that W'e, even 
in this very place, have not vet been able to reduce this struggle for con¬ 
stitutionalism into a system. At any rate, the Members of the Government will 
agree that nobody seems to know exactly how our constitution is working at the 
present time, and we feel that Government in oppo.sition i.s much better than 
it is from these benches. I remember a phrase in which it was said that— 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 

Parliament in 1919 decided to give to India a temporary, transitional con¬ 
stitution, to last presumably for 10 years. The object of that was gradually to 
train the peoples of India ,iii the art of self-government so that eventually they 
might, a.s I have .sugge.sted, take their place along.side the other free nations 
in the British Commonwealth, It Avas also laid down that the development 
should bo by gradual stages and the decision as to when the next steps are to 
be taken rests with this British Parliament. I should like to say a word or 
two about the Government of India Act, hecan.se there seems to be a great 
'deal of misunderstanding concerning it. The object of the Act, as far as I 
can .see, was, first of all, as far as possible to establish complete popular con¬ 
trol in the local bodie.s; secondly, to give to the Province,s the largest measure 
of iridfependence of the Government of India compatible wdth the discharge by 
the-latter of its own responsibilities; thirdly, to maintain the anthoritj? of the 
Government of India as indisputable in essential matters, pending experience of 
the effect of the changes; and lastly to rtdax very considerably the control both 
of Parliament and of the Secretary of State. 

■ The Indian Tjegislature (.onsists of two Chambers. There is a Council of 
-State which consists of (50 members and not more than one-third of these are 
official members. There is the Legislative Assembly, which is probably the more 
'interesting body, which consists of 114 members; 10.‘f of these are elected, the 
rest are nominated, and not le.ss than 26 can be officials. The reason for the 
10 years’ experiment apparently was that wc .should have three eon.secutive 
Parliaments upon which to base oiir decision a.s to the future. The Indian 
Legislative Assembly has power to make laws for all persons wdthin British 
India, for all British subjects within the Native States, and for all native Indian 
subjects in any part' of the world. The a.ssent of both Chambers is necesssary 
for the passing of a Bill, and ditferenres of opinion between thorn are got over 
by a joint session of tl\e two Houses. The Governor-General may, however, 
certify that a Bill is essential, and the Bill .shall thereupon become law without 
the assent of both Chambers. But when the Governor-General is driven to 
enact laws in this way copies of these must first be placed on the Table of the 
House of Commons here. In regard to Provincial Governments, the Act of 
1919 contains elaborate provisions for further decentrali,sation and for the de¬ 
velopment of the organisation and powers of the Provincial Governments. The 
provincial subjechs have been handed over to the Provincial Governments, 
subject to general control by the Government of India, and there is a further 
distinction being made between what we call the ‘reserved’ and the ‘trans¬ 
ferred’ subjects. The Governor-General in Council retains unaltered powers 
of control over the Provincial Governments in regard to ‘reserved’ .subjects, but 
in regard to ‘ti'ansferred’ .subjects he only interferes in cases where interference 
is necessary to safeguard control .subjects. Transferred subjects are local self- 
government, public health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
fisheries, excise, registration, development of inlnstries, w'eights and measures’ 
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religious and charitable endowments. The Provincial Governments are formed 
on a plan of dyarchy or dual form of Government, by which certain funotiona 
are discharged by one body, the Governor in Council, and the other functions by 
another body, the Governor acting with Ministers. Each is responsible for his 
own share of the work of administration, and the Governor simply acts os the 
connecting link. In the case of the transferred subjects, the Governor is guided 
by the advice of his Ministers and so there is a certain degree of responsible 
self-government possible. It may lie in time extended. The financial budget 
is laid before the Legi.slative Council each year. The Council may refuse 
assent to a proposed grant, oi may reduce the amount provided (1) that it 
does not refer to a reserved subject; (2) that the Governor in an emergency 
shall authorise expenditure which he certifies to be necessary for the safety 
or order of the province. 

Indian Attitude Towards Repormb. 

I am sorry to weary the House with the details of the reforms that were 
passed in 1919, but when we are disemssing the breakdown of this very difiBcUlt 
Act—it is agreed that it is not, at any rate, ea.sy working—it is important that 
I should say something about the attitude of India towards the Act at the time 
when it was passed. There is no doubt at all that the attitude of India almost 
from the beginning has been one of extreme suspicion. My noble Friend in 
another place, when he made a .statement earlier in the year, attempted to 
analyse the causes of this .suspicion, and I shall merely refer to them to-night. 
Some of them have been referred to to-night already. There is, first of all, 
the unfortunate Amritsar affair. Secondly, T understand that my own dis- 
tinguushed countrymen’s gift for vivid phrase led them to believe that the steel 
frame of the Indian Civil Service was reveted on the shoulders of India for 
ever. Thirdly, I understand that the certification of the Salt-Tax caused a 
great deal of heart-,searching in India last year. There is, of course, the eternal 
Kenya problem. The attitude first taken up by what we call the Na¬ 

tionalist party in India wa.s to boycott the thing altogether. They were out; 
that is to say, to boycott the British ports, the British form of education, and 
British goods of all kinds, it was really a movement to westernise India. 

That, was the first attitude. In view of that, of course, the Indian Home 
Rulers took no part in the first elections in 1920. The next move was to aban¬ 
don the attitude of non-violent non-co-operation, and go into the Councils and 
into the Legislative As.sembly and to make the Constitution, as they very de¬ 
finitely put it unworkable from the in.side. 1 do not think that there is any 
doubt about this, becau.se in October of last year there was a very interesting 
manifesto i,ssued by the Honie Rule party under the signature of Motilal Nehru, 
in which he points out quite clearly that their attitude is to destroy the con¬ 
stitution as outlined in the Act of 1919. I would like to read a paragraph or 
two of this manifesto, which wa.s is.sued ju.st before the'elections of last year. 

“The Swarajist party believes thaj^ the guiding motive of the British iii 
governing India is to serve the .selfish fnterests of their own country, and that 
the so-called reforms are a mere blind to further the said interests under the 
pretence of granting responsible Government to India, the real object being to 
continue the exploitation of the unlimited resources of the country by giving 
Indians the pretence of responsible Government in India, and denying them 
abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship.” 

That was the attitude rightly or wrongly, taken bv this party. When the 
elections came on this party achieved a very remarkable victory. The figures 
for the Assembly are as follows: There were 41 Swarajists returned to the 
A.s.sembl.y, seven Independents, two Sikhs, and three Bnrmans. The result in 
the Central Provinces is still more .striking. Out of a total membership of 70, 
54 of whom are elected, 44 Swarajists were returned. Bengal, out of an 
,4ssombly of 140, 114 of whom are elected, 37 Swarajists were returned. Having 
thus secured a good representation by perfectly con.stitiitional methods, they 
proceeded to bring their point of view to the notice of the Assembly, and a 
motion was moved early this year, to which reference has been made to-night, 
and was carried. The motion proposed: 

“To summon at an early date a representative round table conference to 
recommend, with due regard for the protection of the rights and interests of 
the important minorities, a scheme of constitution for India, and after dissolv- 

94 
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ing the Central Legislature, to submit the said scheme for apjiroval before a 
newly-elected Indian Legislature for its approval, and to submit same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute.” 

That motion was passed by the Legislative Assembly by 76 votes to 48. At 
the same time the various Budget demands were turned down or rejected. In 
the Central Provinces where, as we can well imagine, the Swarajists are in 
a stronger position, their action can be shortly described as follows. They have 
as the House will remember, 44 members out of 64 elected members. That is 
to say, they have a permanent majority, and they have made it quite clear that 
they do not intend to work the constitution, but to drive the Governor to 
govern by certificate. For example, they refused early this Session to consider 
seven or eight Bills brought before the Central Provinces Legislature, The 
Ministers, as a result, resigned after having carried on for three or four months 
at the request of the Government. The Governor then resumed charge of the 
transferred subjects and restored the rejected grants for the reserve subjects 
under Proviso (a) Section 72D of the Act. The interesting question, as far as 
this House is concerned, is this. Is it true to say that the Government of India 
Act has broken down completely? On the one hand it appears that the inten¬ 
tion of parliament in 1919 clearly was that Indians should co-operate with us 
in working this scheme. So far that has not been achieved, but it is perfectly 
true to say that, in addition, other provisions were made in the Act of 1919 for 
contingencies, and all that has happened hitherto is that the powers which 
have been held in reserve have merely been put into operation. 

Enquiry Phoposbd. 

I think it is also true to say that the Government of India recognise that 
the Act is not working exactly in the way they would have it work because every¬ 
one would prefer to have the active co-operation of this politically active people 
in working the reforms, rather than that they should stand aside and merely 
attempt to destroy, and I venture to suggest that before we can say the Act has 
actually broken down, it is important tliat a real generous attempt should be 
made to work this every difficult legislative machinery. References have been 
made to the fact that the Government of India at the suggestion of Sir Mal- 
polm Hkiley are investigating the working of this Act with a view to the 
removal of any deficiencies which may exist. If the Act is not working 
smoothly, if there are deficiencies in it as ha.s been suggested, it is obviously 
the duty of the Government which has to try to administer this machinery to 
see exactly where the difficulty is and, if possible, by good feeling to get rid of 
it. Consequently, an investigation into the shortcomings and deficiencies in the 
Act is being carried out by the Government of India at the present time, t 
have explained the action which is being taken by the Government of India, 
with the full concurrence of His Majesty’s Government, with a view to in¬ 
vestigating the present constitutional situation and determining whether any 
grounds exist for deciding that the question of further modifications should be 
considered; and I may add that it appears to His Majesty’s Government im¬ 
portant for the purposes of this inquiry, that the views of representative Indian 
politicisfns, who have come to the' Assembly in a perfectly constitutional way, 
and who advocate modifications of the Constitution in regard to any practical 
defects in the provisions of the 1919 Act, should be given full opportunity of 
constitutional expression and consideration before the recommendations of the 
Government are finally formulated. It is the desire of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to arrange in concert with the Government of India, how best such op¬ 
portunities may be provided. His Majesty’s Government view with grave con¬ 
cern the estrangement between Great Britain and the elected representatives 
of the Indian people and we, therefore, desire to establish contact with them 
in the hope that a way may be found, by a full and frank interchange of views, 
to establish a lasting peace and enduring co-operation for the well-being both 
of India and of the Empire as a whole. 

Earl WINTER'TON: It was not clear, in the hon. Gentleman’s otherwise 
very clear and explicit statement, whether he was referring to those who have 
announced that they are prepared to co-operate with the Government or to 
those who have hitherto said they will have no co-operation of any kind. It 
is a very important distinction. 

Mf. RICHARDS ; I was referring to those who are prepared to co-operate. 
It is one of the acknowledged objects of His Majesty’s Government, and de- 
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finitely in acoordance with the principles of the party, to assist the Indian 

people to Doininion self-Government. As to the appointment of a Commission, 
as proposed in the Amendment on the Paper, such a proposal is, in the 

opinion of His Majesty’s Government, premature at this moment. As I have 

already indicated, an inquiry is actually being carried on by the Government of 
India into this very question. 

Lieut.-Col. MEYLER: On a point of Order. I understand that no 
Amendment has been moved. 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I am referring to the Amendment on the Paper. Ac¬ 
cordingly the terms of tlie Amendment on the Paper are, ^in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, not appropriate to the situation at this date, and 
whether or no it is adopted by the House, it must not be taken as committing 
the Government to any particular method, of dealing with this very difficult 
problem. 


Earl Wintcrton on India. 

Earl WlNTER'l'ON : I find niy.self in the rather unfortunate position of 
being in a.s complete disagreement with the speech of the hon. Member for 
Taunton (Mr. Hope Simpson) as one Member can be with the speech of another. 
I am going to say a word about that speech in a few minutes, but I should be 
doubtful now of characterising it in Parliamentary language. Referring to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Stepney (Mr. Senrr), I think I may say I am 
also in complete disagreement, as are, i think, the majority of the House, with 
the view suggested- I find nivself in the unfortunate position of only being in 
vor.v partial agreement witli the speecii of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Scottish rniversitios (Sir H. Craik); and I find myself in the most un¬ 
fortunate condition for one who thinks as T do, of heiiig largely in agreement 
with the speech that has just lieen delivered by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India. 

In the first place Lhave an idea that without exceeding the hounds of 
courtesy I may remark that I think the Opposition have justified themselves in 
asking that there might he a Debate which would disclose the intentions of the 
Government towards India. There has been abundant need for a long time past 
for a statement of the Government as to how the exceptionally difficult .situa¬ 
tion is being faced. 1 should be. the last person to under-estimate the respon¬ 
sibility of the Secretary of State or Under-Secretary at the present moment, 
because I have had recent official experience, and I urn quite prepared to agree 
that in such cirmimstaiices caution and reticence are to a very large extent a 
virtue, and should he as much a part of their attitude towards both Houses as 
that of the representative of any other Government office, including even the 
Foreign Office, fint; 1 am hound to sa.v that T think that both in the case of 
the hon. Member and the Noble Lord in another place that caution and reticence 
were so unduly extended that these good qualities themselves have been turned 
into a vice. It is not until to-night that we have had any clear indication at all 
of the intentions of the Governmoiit toward.s this question of events in India. 
I think that is quite wrong, and I should like to make a protest, which I think 
really would he echoed by the whole Hou.se, irrespective of party, against the 
assumption which is growing up in some q'liarters, especiall,y some Press quar¬ 
ters, that this House as a House is not as much concerned with the affairs in 
India, or as much interested in them, as it was ten .years ago. 

One sees the most amazing statements and although I do not wish to men¬ 
tion individual papers, or quote from them—which would he out of order—I 
have noticed a tendency, even in such newspapers as the Times, to suggest 
that the Government of India and the officials in India are being handicapped 
both by the control which thi.s House desires to exercise over affairs in India 
and by the control which it is said the kSecretary of State and India Office do 
exercise over it. It cannot be too much reiterated that under the new system, 
under the Reforms, the Government of India is, admittedly, onl.y very partially 
responsible to the Assembly, and that the A.ssembl.v itself, as has been pointed 
out, is elected on a very narrow franchise basis. If it is not to he in any res¬ 
pect responsible, through the Secretary of State, to this House, then the Govern¬ 
ment of India would soon tend to become, which some wish, a complete autocracy. 
It should he recognised that the Act provides that there shall he dual respon¬ 
sibility by this House and by the Government of India. Therefore, I say in 
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*his transition stage, Parliament should not only take as much interest as it did 
before but more, and these complaints made in the Press to the eftect that 
the Secretary of State and the India Office exercise an unfair and an undesir¬ 
able control over the Government of India, is really an absurdity. 

I would like to come hack to my main theme, and that is the question of 
the present position of the reforms in India. I find myself only in partial 
agreement with the right hon. Gentlemen, the Member for the Scottish Uni¬ 
versities (Sir H. Craik), but I should like to pay a tribute to the sincerity and 
frankness with which he has stated his position on the subject of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. It is undoubtedly true that my right hon. Eriend and 
others were amongst the strongest opponents of the India Act when R was 
brought into operation in 1919, when the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Ormsby-G'ore) and myself were supporting the Government against the attacks 
made on the Bill. 

My right hon. Friend went on to say that the Act, having become a con¬ 
stitutional Act and, he might have added^ a binding pledge by this House to the 
people of India, he considered it was his duty, and the duty of all those who 
at the time disagreed with the Act, to do their hciit now to see it carried to a 
successful issue. This is a perfectly correct attitude, hut what is the attitude 
of the party opposite, as represented by the bon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Simpson)? I always had the idea that the hon. Member was, in prin¬ 
ciple, a supporter of the India Act, but he stated to-iiight that his view was 
that, at the time the Act was pa.ssed, he coii.sidcred it wa.s an experiment, 
and now the hon. Member for Taunton, apparently, i.s prepared to destroy the 
machinery of the Act and substitute something entirely different in its place. 

Mr. SIMPSON; I do not think the words which I used bear that con¬ 
struction at all. I sugge.sted that the time had come for a Commission to in¬ 
quire into the working of the Act to see if it required amendment. 

Earl WINTERTON : That is a statement very different to the terms of 
the Amendment which the lion. Member for Taunton has put on the Paper, 
which is as follows : 

“The failure of the Govoiuinent of India .4ct, 1919, in certain of the Pro¬ 
vinces of British India, and the iiiereasing divergence between the administra¬ 
tive svstems in the Native States and those of British India, considers that 
immediate steps should he taken to examine these problems, and to this end 
requests the Government to appoint a Commission with wide terms of reference 
to inquire into the facts on the spot, to review the working of the reforms, 
and to report what action, whether legislative or administrative, is now re¬ 
quired to carry out the expressed intention of the British Government that the 
reforms shall constitute a definite step toward.s fulfilment of the promise of 
ultimate Dominion self-government within the Empire,” 

If anybody has ever produced an Amendment more damning to an Act than 
that, I should like to .see it. The extraordinary thing about this matter is 
that this Amendment was to bo seconded by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Oldham (Lieut,-Colonel Sir E. Grigg), who for a very long period of his life 
has been, and I believe is .still, associated in a political sense with one of the 
people who is as much responsible for the Act as anybody in this House, that 
is, the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 
George). 

I think—and I assure the House that T am not trying to make a 
party point of this—that for one of the most distinguished ex-Indian civil 
servants that we have had in this House, with a fine record of service in India 
behind him, to come down to the House and speak on the Act which his 
former colleagues are doing their utmost to work in India in the face of tre¬ 
mendous opposition and misunderstanding—^to speak as he did, amid the cheers 
of the extremists of the Labour party, was something of which he should not 
be proud. When I speak of extremists, I distinguish between the Government, 
their immediate supporters, and those who are opposed to the Government 
on this, matter. Of course, it is obvious to anyone that there is the most 
complete divergence of opinion in the ranks of the Government supporters. We 
have hid a .speech’ by the hon. Member for Mile End (Mr. Sciirr), which wa.s 
very effectively answered by the Under-Secretary. 

j\s I understand the statement which has been made by the Ilndep-Secretary, 
it is this. I understand him to sav—hut the word “understand” is putting it 
too mildly and not sufficiently definitely, I am sure, from the tInder-Secre- 
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tary’s speech—that he has made it quite clear to-night, to this House and to 
India, tliat he definitely rejects proposals for destroying the existing machinery 
of the Government of India Act; that he does not contemplate a departure 
from tlie liitherto existing policy of successive Governments, of carrying out 
that Act to the best of his ability and that of his chief and of the Government; 
and that any form of inquiry which may be set up. whether it be a Com¬ 
mittee of this House or, a Committee of the Government of India will be an 
inquiry merely into the existing machinery of the Act; that before such a Com¬ 
mittee of inquiry there will be welcomed evidence from those who are interested 
in seeing the Act worked successfully, but that those who have from the first 
set their hands—indeed, the whole of their bodies—against this Act being 
made a success, will not only not Vie encouraged but will not be allowed to give 
evidence before that Committee. If that is what the Under-Seeretary and the 
Government propose, there will certainly be no objection taken to it on this 
side of the House. That it is necessary to have such a Committee at present 
I am myself not fully persuaded, 1 am not sure that the Under-Secretary has 
not allowed him.se]f to be unduly influenced by certain events which have 
occurred in India. The hon. Gentleman referred as did the Secretary of State 
in another place, to such incidents, for example, as Amritsar. I do not want 
to refer at this length of time to what is admitted on all sides to be a very 
unhappy incident, but I cannot accept, without much further evidence than 
has been given by the Under-Secretary or by the Secretary of State, that 
that incident to-day takes any foremost part in causing the difficulties which 
have arisen in India. Again the Secretary of State referred to the salt tax 
as apparently one of the causes of the irritation. Again, so far as my ex¬ 
perience and knowledge go, the raising of the Balt Tax last year has had a very 
small efl'ect in increasing the general difficulties of Government in India, and 
I think tho.se difficulties go fur deeper than either of those things. Still,, if 
the Government believe it is nece.ssary to have an inquiry into the machinery 
of the Act, if they, unlike the hon. Member for Taunton, are not anxious 
to scrap that machinery and put this in its place, if, unlike the hon. Member 
for Taunton, they are willing to tni.st the engineers, Indian and British, who 
are working that machinery iit present f, for one, and most of us on this side 
of the House, w'ould have no objection, and ive vv'elcome the Under-Seeretary’s 
very definite Ktatenient that it is not nrojiosed to depurt'from the spirit or letter 
of the Act, and we welcome the implied rebuke which he has given to some of 
his hot-headed friends on the heiielies behind him. 

Mr. TOOLE : Is tlie Noble Lord in order in referring to anyone here as 
hot-headedf If that be so, should I he in order in referring to hitn as “fat 
headedf” 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the lioii. Mciiiber has been longer in the house he 
will realise that the Noble Lord is well qualified to .speak. 

Earl WINTERTON; I accept the compliment with great pleasure. How^- 
ever liot-lieiided 1 may he, f hope V am not as thin-.skinned as .Alembers of the 
Labour party. May 1 address one or two remarks to those same hon. Members— 
I ivill not de.scribo them a.s hot-headed—who sit on the back benches and who 
liave views so miicli, if 1 iiiav say so without offence, on the extreme loft as 
regards the situation in India. What i.s the only real alternative to some 
such sy.stem as you have in India to-day under the Alontagu-Chelmsford 
scheme? 1 am the last to say that the earnestness of a man like Gandhi, 
misguided, dangerous and in some respects, criminal a,s it is, is to he met mere¬ 
ly by sneers and jeers. The House will acquit me of ever having said that, 
but the philosophy preached bv Mr. Gnndlii. and largely supported by hon. 
Members on that side of the House, including the lion. Slember for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Larishury), can he met by the logic of indisiiatable fact. What 
is that fact? It is, as the Under-Secretary himself said, that there is in 
India nothing like hornonenity of race. There are divisions of race, divisions of 
religion and, above all, there is diversity of aim among Indians tliemseive.s. 
Either you have to support a system of co-operative government such as we 
have in India to-day, or else vou have to fall back on the comi>lete S’caraj 
preached by men like Mr. Gandhi and iiulirectly, alk any rate, by those who .sit 
on the hencheB opposite. There is no real mean hetw'een the two extremes. 

If the ultimate aim of the Swara.jists, and of those who support them in 
this eonntrv. were siiddenl.v to he obtained, and ahsoliite independence reached, 
how would India meet these difficulties? Would Maliommedan mobs suddenly 
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fraternise with Hindu mobs? Would the causes of offence to Hindus by Mahom- 
medans, such as cow killing, suddenly be tolerated? Would the highest castes 
by a wave of the hand suddenly embrace the depressed classes in India? 
Would the Indian leaders of opinion in British India in a flash see the merits 
ot governments as practised, for example, in the territory of His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad? 1 am tlie last to deny that that Government has many 
merits, but they are not of the nature that the Indian “ intelligentsia ” sup¬ 
port. The most important question and the hardest for bon. Gentlemen opposite 
to answer is : Would the stern rigid India of the north suddenly view with 
benevolence the soft and subtle Indian of Bengal? Would all these racial diffi¬ 
culties, these religious difficulties, be suddenly .swept away if you granted ab¬ 
solute Home Rule to-morrow on lines which supv)oiters of the Government urge 
in every speech they make on the subject? The logical and ultimate end of 
what they say must mean that. 

Again and again we have heard from lion. Members opposite, when speak¬ 
ing on public platforms, that the Labour Government are going to give com¬ 
plete home rule to India. What is our plain duty? (IiR®rruption). 
I ask, in conclusion—and I shall have an affirmative reply from nine- 
tenths of the House—what is our obvious duty in these admittedly 
very difficult circumstances? Is it to take the hopeless view of the 
hon. Member for Taunton, throw up our hands in despair and say every¬ 
thing is lost? Is it to take the view of those who sit above the Gangway, who 
differ from their own Government, who believe that it is possible by a stroke 
of the pen to .sweep away all the safeguards put in the Art of 1919? It be¬ 
cause of discordant cries from a handful of extremists in India, because of 
ignorant and fatuous criticism at home, thi.s great Empire, which ivas capable 
of all it did in the Great War, we w'ere to throw up our hand and say: “We are 
no longer going to carry on this task of co-operating with Indians in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India,’’ if that is their attitude, it will, indeed, ho true to say that 
we have lost our power of being an Empire-making and an Empire-governing 
nation. We shall, indeed, cease to merit that title. 1 .say this, and I challenge 
anyone to deny it, and I am sure that no Member of the Government will say 
that any better right for this country to he considered the greatest Empire¬ 
building organisation that the world has ever seen can be found than in the 
free, wHliiig declaration that was made in 1917, which was carried out in the 
Act of 1910 and in the face of contumely and misrepresentation is being carried 
out by the servants of the Grown in India to-day in co-operation with Indians, 
helping them along the path of self-development to become an eventual self- 
governing unit within the Empire. No better title for this Empire to he called 
the best Empire-building Empire that has ever existed could be found than in 
what we did then. I welcome ver\’ warmly what, in the circumstances, is the 
courageous step which the Under-Secretarv and the Government have taken 
to-night against the action of some of their own supporters behind them and, 
I am sorry to say, some Members of the Liberal party on the direction of 
destroying: the system of government in India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD': I have alwiiy.s been a great admirer of the Noble 
Lord. I admire not only the ability with which he differs from people but the 
ability with whioli he agrees with people. I have never been more over¬ 
whelmed by his ability than I have been to-night, because he has shown marked 
ability in reading into the speech.— 

Earl WINTERTON: Is this a personal explanation? 

Colonel WEDGWOOD ; I have admired the ability with which the Noble 
Lord has read into it things that were never sai<l. I would remind the Noble 
Lord that if he reads the speech to-morrow, and if he reads the speech delivered 
by my dear friend Motilal Nehru in the Assembly at Delhi, he will find that 
Motilal Nehru is prepared to co-operate with those who are prepared to co¬ 
operate with him. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD; Mav I ask the Noble Lord, the Member 
for South Battersea (Viscount Ourzon), as an old Member of the House, 
whether he appreciates the value of evidence. He (pioted two things. 
(see p, 7f4) of which he ^complained, which I said in Indi-a. He quoted 
also something that the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury (Mr, Spoor) had 
said. One statement was this; 

“ The British Labour party .said Colonel Wedgwood at Allahabad in De¬ 
cember, 1920, is with the Indian ' people in their desire for a democratic 
S'waraj.’’ 
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We ull lire, oti both sides of the House. There is nothing terrible about 
that, ‘On another occasion,’ he said, ‘Colonel Wedgwood added that it was 
immaterial whether it was Home Rule or independence’— 

It being now Eleven of the Clock, the Debate stood automatically adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—r/m may, lou. 

English Newspapbbs. 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that on the 15th February, 1924, Mr. P. S. R. Anjaneyulu, for the 
Navaynga iiublishing house wrote to the Director-General of Telegraphs and 
Post.s complaining of the delay in the delivery of foreign mails addressed to 
that firm and also complaining of the censorship thus imposed, which the firm 
states has iiillieted monetary Joss upon them; that the papers thus delayed, 
censored, or undelivered include the following, amongst many other-s; the 
“ Crusader ” the “Unity,” the “Nation,” “Daily Herald,” the “Saturday 
Herald,” the “ Manchester Guardian W'eekly,” the “ Living Age,” the “ Free¬ 
man.” the “ New Rr,s.sia,” the “ Outlook,” the “ New Majority ” and the 
“ Islamic Review ”; and if lie wull take steps to put an end to either the 
examination or censorship of new.spapers in Intlia? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OE ST.\TE for India (Mr. Richards); My 
Noble Friend has w ritten to make inquiries regarding the alleged examination 
of the mails of the person named, and will let my hon. Friend have the reply 
as soon a.s it is received. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON: Is it a fact, as stated, that these papers are 
not allowed to gojhroughf 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have said there is no censorship. 

Sir LEONARD LYLE; Will the hon. Gentleman suggest to these publish¬ 
ing houses that if they import really respeotable papers, such as the “ Morn¬ 
ing Post.”— 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE; W'ill the hon. Gentleman see to it that 
the discretion of the Government of India in prohibiting the entry of papers 
into India is not put a stop to in an.v wayP 

BniTtSH Tnoops (Ditties on Comfoets). 

Captain Viscount CURZON asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that duty at the rate of 15 per cent, is levied upon 
cakes and puddings consigned from Englancl to members of His Majesty’s forces 
stationed in India, and a duty of 75 per cent, is levied upon cigarettes; that 
the imposition of these taxes constitutes a great hardship; and whether some¬ 
thing can he done to secure some relief from these duties? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. The ordinary duties are levied on goods consigned to members of 
His Majesty’s Forces .stationed in India, and the Government of India see no 
reason to change this practice. 

Viscount CURZON; Could not the hon. Gentleman again refer the matter 
to the Government or India to see whether this small concession to our forces, 
who very often .serve under hard conditions on the frontier, could not be made? 

Mr. RICHARDS; The question has been referred to them several times. 

Tre.aTment ok Peisonbbb. 

Mr. MAXTON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aw’are that political prisoners in the Benares gaol. United Provinces, are 
asked to work a mill for extracting mustard oil, and that they are blindfolded 
while so doing; whether any protest against such treatment was made in India; 
and what orders have been passed, if an.v, on such protests? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; I have no information as to the particular case referred 
to, but the whole question of the treatment of prisoners included in what is 
known as the Special Division W'as very fully considered last year by the Govern¬ 
ments in India and the Secretary of State in the light of the In^an Gaols 
Committee Report, and if the prisoners in question • came under the above 
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category, they are no doubt being treated in accordance with the principles 
laid down. 

Mr. JjANSBURY : Will my hon. Friend make inquiries as to whether the 
facts are as stated in the question? . r -i, 

Mr. RipHARDS: Yes. If my hon. Friend will give me particulars, I will. 

Legisiativr Rules. 

Mr. BAKER asked the ITnder-Secretary of State for India whether, 
seeing that the recent changes in the Legislative Rules of the Government of 
India were under contemplation and ivere being discussed with the India Office 
for the last two years, he will say whether any attempt was made to consult 
the wishes of the Indian Legislative As.sembly during that period regarding the 
changes proposed; wdiether the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament was consulted about the contemplated changes; whether the decision 
was taken as a result of the changed personnel of the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly; and whether he will consider the desirability of getting the view of the 
Indian Legislature before anv further changes in the Rules are made? 

Mr. RICHARDS: T he an.swer to the first three parts of the question is in 
the negative. As regards the fourth part, the Indian Legislature is expressly 
debarred by Statute from power to alter these Buies, but the desirability of 
consulting that body before changes are made in these and other Statutory Rules 
is always considered wiien the proposed change could suitably he made the 
subject of such consultation, 

QovEnvMKNT Srhv.cnts (Guievancr.s.) 

Mr. MAXTON asked the Tlnder-Secretury of State for India wbetlicr 
he is aware that the Indian servants of the Government of India are debarred 
from bringing their grievances to the not-.■o of non-official members, whether 
of the Central or Provincial Legislatures, apart from such things as may be 
covered by the Official Secrets Act; and whether the Government of the United 
Provinces have taken any stops on the Resolution regarding this matter which 
was passed by the United Provinces Council on 27t}i February last? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of State for India is not aware of any 
rule prohibiting any servant of the Government of India from bringing his 
grievances to the notice of non-officia) members of the Central or Provincial 
Legislatures, provided tnat in so doing he does not infringe Rule 17 of the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules which prohibit communication to non¬ 
official persons without authority of documents or information which have come 
into his nossession in the course of his official duties. With regard to the second 
part of the question T have no information. 

Indian Subjects (United States). 

Mr. BJKER asked the TTuder-Seevetary of State for India whether he 
is aware that the Lalitpur raunicipality, in Northern India, has recently refused 
to give ally concessions to an American on the ground that the United States of 
America has refused to naturalise a Hindu who had gone there; whether the 
Secretary of State has any information about the reasons given by the United 
States for discriminating against Indians; wliether any steps have been taken 
to get this discriminating treatment rectified and whether any representations 
have been received from the Government of India about this matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; The an.swer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The refusal of the United States Government to naturalise Indians 
is due to a ruling of the Supreme Court that Indiana are ineligible for United 
States citizenship. Representiitions have been made by His 'Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to the Government of the United States with a view to alleviating hardships 
resulting from this ruling. The Government of India and the Secretary of 
State haye been in correspondence on this subject and the Government of India 
have expressed their appreciation of the action taken by His Majesty’s 
Governnfeiit. 

Mr. iHOPE SIMPSON; Can the hon. Gentlemen see his way to get tliese 
facts published in India, where there is much bitterness in regard to tliese 
American exclusions? 

Mr. RICHARDS; I will see what can he done. 
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Debate on Indian Labour Conditions. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—U MAY, im. 

Mr. T. W. GRUNDY moved a motion doclarint? that the “conditions and 
wages of labour in India are so serious as to call for such ehanges of the Indian 
constitution as to secure votes for and representation of workers and peasants 
of India in both the Assembly and Legislative Councils.” 

Mr. GRUNDY declared that the cionditions of the mining population in 
Iridia wore appalling. The hours of labour were from 12 to IG daily. The idea 
of women^ workimt in the mines was disgusting. The number of accidents , in 
Indi.an niines showi'd the shocking conditions. He had heard that the colliery 
companies dividends averaged 105 per cent. He understood that legislation 
would bo cnlorced in .luly tiealing with some of these conditions. He wanted to 
know whether it raised the age of children, and abolished woman labour. 

-Mr. MILLS, supporting the motion, said that the Government were in a 
position to wipe (nit the douhling of the salt tax forced upon the Indian peonlo 
despite the Indian Parliament. The T.aboiir party were ver.v uneasy at the 
continued bearing of these hiirdens hy their comrades in India, because if the 
standard of living of workers was anywhere beaten down, their own standard 
went down with it. Therefore they supported them. 

Mr. WAHDLAW MILNE declared that the land sy.stem was the greatest 
drawhack to the prosperitv of the agriculturalist in India. The most we 
could hope to do in the immediate future for the grout mass of the people was 
to help them graduall.v to get out of debt, due to marriage and fiineral e.\penses.' 
The standard of wages in India had risen, and great housing improvements 
were being undertaken. It aus impossible to compare the conditions in the 
Lancashire and Dundee mills with those in Bombay and Calcutta. The condi¬ 
tion of Indian workers were not materially worse than the conditions of workers 
in other countries. There was a great need for an increase of safeguards in 
mines, hut there were great difficulties owing to the people’s ignorance. 

Mr. SVARDLAW MILNE said that it was useless to suggest giving a wide¬ 
spread franchi.se. The co-operation of Indians with the British was vital to the 
progress of India. 

-Mr. H. A. fi. I'TSHKR pointocj out that industrial legislation had already 
very corisidorahlv improved throiigli the agency of the intenmtioiial Labour 
Bureau of the League of Nations, to which he suggested attention should be 
directed if they desired to bring further pressure to bear in any direction. 

The Undkr-Skcuktakv ok State’s Rkkly. 

Mr. RICHARDS paid a trihute to Mr. Grundy’s speech but described 
Mr. Mills’ statement as irrelevent. His criticism of the salt tax was a little 
unjust, because the tax was now back at the former figure. The Government 
and the House had every .sympathy with the motives of the resolution, express¬ 
ing the universal desire of the Hoii.se for an improvement of industrial conditions 
in India and showing a neiv intere.st in the very intricate problems of Indian 
representation. , 

He pointed out that indiistr.v was now a transferred .subject, so the Secre¬ 
tary of State had not received reports with regard to the Factory Act, labour 
disputes and the welfare of labourers, and could not give effectual instructions 
in the matter. Ho emphasised that industry played a comparatively unim¬ 
portant part in life in India at present, only two per 1000 of the population 
being engaged in mining. The proverty of the workers in India was amazing, 
but the potentialities of India seemed incalculable. The average wealth of 
population of India per head was about Rs. 180, compared with Rs. 4,400 in 
Canada and Us. G,0(K) in Great Britain whilst the annual income per head in 
India was Rs. 90, compared with Rs. 550 in Canada and Rs. 750 in Great Bri¬ 
tain. There was a great lack of capital in India and the standard of living 
there could not be greatly improved until the amount of capital available was 
greatly increased. (Opposition cheers.) That was one of the serious questions 
which 'must be tackled almost immediately. The standard of living in rural India 
was so low that people were driven, almost against their will, into factories. The 
ro.suit was ft tendency to perpetuate low wages. Fourteen million people in 
India were still engaged in tho cottage industries, and their condition wa® most 
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parlous. But while the average wage earner in Britain was only ten per cent, 
better off compared with 1914, the Bombay factory worker was 17 per cent, 
better, and the earnings of the mines in India had increased threefold in 22 
years. Accidents per 1,000 in 1911-12 were 1‘46 compared with l-.'tO in Britain. 
Mr. Richards emphasised the whole-heartedness of India’s co-operation and 
work in the International Labour Conference. She had ratified more draft 
conventions than almost any other country, and introduced new Factory and 
Mines Acts. She had even exceeded the stipulations of the Hours’ Convention 
by adopting a 54 hour week in_ the mines, and the minimum age for work 
there was 15. She was prohibiting the night employment of women in the 
mines also. (Cheers.) 

The bonditions of employment in India were generally superior to those in 
Japan. The Government of India was at present considering a Bill to remove 
women and children from the mines alto<(etber. (Cheers.1 They aere also 
preparing a Bill to protect trade unions. The new Workers’ Compensation Act 
would be introduced on July 1 and the introduction of new conciliation machi¬ 
nery was contemplated. 

Referring to the Bombay cotton strike, the Under-Secretary for India said 
that the arrangements for paying wages seemed, from every point of view, very 
unsatisfactory. There was no apparent reason why the Bombay millowners 
should not emulate the Bengal jute mills, where payments were made weekly. 
If this was done, it would he a great boon to very poor workers who were held 
up six weeks waiting for their money. With regard to the other part of the 
resolution he cited a similar resolution of the Indian Trades Union Congress 
on March 24. 

Depbvssed Ct-,\SSE3. 

Mr. RICHARDS recalled the re,commendations of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee of the two Houses on this subject, and pointed out that while the Govern¬ 
ment of India was most anxious that franchise should be extended, there was at 
the bottom of the question education. The question of franchise must ne¬ 
cessarily arise in connection with any steps that might in due course be taken 
to revise the form of the constitution and the powers of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and such questions might naturally be expected to arise out of the 
enquiry initiated by the Viceroy into the working of the 1919 Act, the report 
of which might be expected shortly. 

Lord WINTERTON_ declared that the present condition was primarily due 
to the great lack of capital on hand. They all agreed that much remained to 
be done to raise the status of the ordinary peasant and the labourer; but the 
real hindrance to the improvement of the masses was the system which pro¬ 
duced 50,000,000 of people belonging to the outcast and depressed classes. He 
stated that the extremist opinion, so far as it was vocal, belonged to a small ancl 
narrow oligarchy, mainly composed of journalists and lawyers. He had always 
contemplated an advance toward dominion self-government, but no Government, 
whether Liberal, Labour or Conservative, would ever succeed in carrying it 
through that House unless the rights of the depressed and outcaste classes 
were guaranteed. 

The motion was talked out. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—10 MAY, 102i. 

Cawnpobf. Sedition Case. 

On the 19TH MAY the Cawnpore sedition case was the first question that 
stood in the name of Earl Winterton. It was exactly the same question that 
he asked on the 12th, but presumably he repeated it because he had not been 
able to get an oral answer before. Mr. Richards gave exactly the same reply. 
Colonel Howard Bury asked a supplementary question and referred to the 
subscription list for the defence of “these revolutionaries” being in the name 
of Mr, George Lansbury. Mr. Lansbury immediately pointed out that every 
prisoned is entitled to be regarded as innocent until he is proved guilty, and 
that it jwas a gross abuse of the privileges of the Hou.se to interfere in this way 
before the result of the trial wss known. Sir Charles Yate asked if there was 
any evident to show that “this conspiracy” had been engineered from Eng¬ 
land to which the Under-Secretary of State for India replied that there was 
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no such evidence. Lord Wintertnii a.sked him if he would consider publish¬ 
ing a White Paper giving the facts about this “very remarkable case.” Mr. 
Richards promised to bring the suggestion before the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Lansbur.v asked liim to consider the publication of the whole of the evidence, 
which Mr. Richards promised to do. 

Indian Takiff Committrb. 

In reply to a further question by Lord Winterton Mr, Richards said that 
the Bjll for giving effect to the recommendations of this Committee would be 
introduced into the Legislative A.ssembly about the end of May. In reply to 
Mr. WignnII, who pointed out that this tariff would iiave a serious effect on 
the trade of that country, the TTuder-Secretnry of State reminded him that 
where the Legislative Assembly and the Government of India had agreed on 
questions affecting the Tariff, the Secretary of State made it a practice not to 
interfere. 

BoLSnEVIK PnOVACANDA, 

Mr. BECKER asked if the Under-Secretary of State had any information 
to give to the House as to the contiinianee or otherwise of Russian Bolshevik 
propaganda iii India. The Under-Secretary bad no evidence whatever to pro¬ 
duce. Mr. Will Thorne pointed out that a tremendous amount of money was 
being used by the Party to which Mr. Becker belonged in trying to “down” 
the principlesi of Socialism in England, hut although his remarks were put in 
the form of a question, it brought forth no reply from the Treasury Bench. 

CAivN/’irn Riot. 

Sir Charles YATE again returned to the question of attacks on 
officials by extremist journals and non-official manifestoes. The Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State reUised to take any action in the matter, as there ivas sufficient 
power ill India for dealing with it and he saw no reason to suppose that the 
authorities immediately concerneef neglected their duty. Sir Charles Yate 
asked Mr. Richards to give any instances where action had been taken, but 
his question was ignored. 

Lev, Co.\imi8sion Revoiit. 

Mr. Walter BAKER and Mr. J. E. MILLS both had . questions 
down on tlie Order Paper a.sking that the Report of the ijee Commission should 
be published simultaneously in India and England and tijat no orders thereon 
should he passed until the Report had been discussed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, to which Mr. Richards replied, agreeing to both points. 

Ampohe Conspiracy. 

Mr. J. K. MILLS had a long question on the Paper pointing to the fact 
that seven .vonng Bengalis were arrested between the 4th and lltli August, 
192.3, and put on trial on rrimin.al charges involving capital punishment and 
that after they had lieen acquitted and b.ad been set at liberty as not guilty, 
four of them were arrested under Bengal Regulation HI of 1818. The Under¬ 
secretary of State was aware there was a good deal of feeling in the House on 
this matter and on the niethod of working this Regulation, .ind replied that 
he was in touch with the Government of India and expected more complete 
information hy an early mail. 

Captain BERKELEY, in a supplementary jiuestioii, asked if the Govern¬ 
ment acquiesced in the application of a Regulation more than 100 years old in 
order to dmn-ive British .subjects of LJieir immemorial rights of a fair and speedy 
trial, hut Mr. Richards refused to commit himself to any further statement. 

Governor of Bengal. 

In reply of Sir Charles YATE, the Under-Secretary of State said 
.that he had seen a paragraph in an Indian newspaper about a meeting, held 
in Calcutta, at which a Bengali Law.ver had presided, where resolutions were 
passed declaring that Ihe inhabitants of South Calcutta condemned the action, 
of His .Excellency the Governor and demanded his recall for various unconsti¬ 
tutional acts. Mr. Richards stated that so far as he was aware no action 
had been taken in the matter. 
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On MAY 26th quite a large miniber of questions were asked whieh ooeupy 
X6 columns of Hansard Official report. Of these the major portion dealt with 
Indian Currency, 


On Indian Ccebency. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what steps the 
Government propose to take to meet the demand of the people of India to 
transfer the funds standing to the credit of the gold standard reserve in London 
to India? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; The reserve is at present held in the form of sterling 
investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than in tFe United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, seeing 
that the Indian merchants have demanded that the Indian Currency Act should 
be amended by substituting the rate of exchange to be Is. 6d. instead of 2s., 
what step is it proposed to take in the matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I assume my bon. Friend is referring to the views of 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, advocating the restoration of the 
lower rating of the rupee at la. 4d. gold. The Government of India have 
explained at length in a letter dated the 25th January to the chamber their 
reason for holding that in the existing uncertainty of world economic conditions 
it would be inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix the future gold 
value of the rupee. My Noble Friend concurs in tTiis view. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is the hon. Gentleman aware that the Indian 
Government failed to maintain the rupee at 2s., and, that being so, would he 
ask the hon. Gentleman who put the question, how he would propose to main¬ 
tain the rupee at Is. 6d., seeing that the natural balance of trade even now 
only maintains the rupee at Is. 4id. P 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not for the Minister to question an hon. Member. 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that opinion in India favours the establishment of a gold 
standard and the opening of the Mint for providing gold coinage; and whetoer 
he will state the intentions of the Government in regard to these matters? 

Mr. RICHARDS : While tho effective restoration of the gold standard is 
the objective of Government policy, economic conditions throughout the world 
have not yet reached a degree of normality which would justify at present an 
attempt to stabilise the gmd value of the rupee. In present circumstances, 
owing to the existing premium on gold in India, the question of the internal 
circulation of gold currency does not arise. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL; Is it not a fact that gold has been pouring into 
India for tens of centuries, and that it is always made into ornaments, and 
disappears from circulation? Is he aware that a drain of gold to India would 
injure our own gold reserves, sinking into tho qiiicksands of India without going 
into circulation as currency? What then would be tho use of coining gold? 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau of Bom¬ 
bay suggested to the Government that at least 17 crores of rupees worth of 
currene,y notes should be issued as emergency currency notes to meet the 
sea.sonal demands at 6 per cent., 5i per cent., and 6 per cent, instead of 12 
crores of rupees only at 6 per cent., 7 per cent., and, 8 per cent,; why that 
suggestion was not adopted; and what are the intentions of the Government 
for the future? 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
it is proposed to take any steps, and if so, what steps will be taken, to prevent 
a recurrence of a great stringency in the money market in India leading to a 
rise in the bank rate of interest from 4 per cent, to 9 per cent., anj to a con¬ 
sequent fall in the trade and industrie,s of that country? 

_ Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that in April, 192.8, when the note circula- 
tion was about 170 crores of rupees, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
suggested that additional currency should be issuable up to 10 per cent, ol the 
-mte issue at rates varying from 6 to 7 per cent. The actual decision embodied 
in the Paper Currency Amendment Act and rules thereunder were taken 
after careful consideration of the views of various representative bodies in India. 
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In addition to expanding the currency up to 12 crores of rupees against 
commercial bills, a further expansion of 12 crores was effected this busy season 
against sterling securities in London, making a total expansion of 24 crores 
this winter. The important problem referred to in these questions is being 
carefully watched by the Uovernment of India. 

Railways (State Management.) 

Mr. .SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India, what action 
if any, has been taken to give effect to the decision of the Government of India 
on the resolution passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly for taking over, 
under State management, the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsular Rail¬ 
ways from their respective companies on the expiry of their present terms of 
lease ? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; 1 am glad to refer my hon. Friend to the answer which 

I gave to the hon. and gallant Member for the Melton Division (Sir 0. Yate) 
on the 10th March last. 

Military Schools. 

Mr. MONTAGUE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn to the resolution passed at the Maratha Educa¬ 
tional Conference, held at Morsi, in the Derars, on the 21st April calling upon 
the Government to establish military schools for the education of fighting races 
with accommodation for Maratha youths, etc.; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of urging the Government of India to take action on the lines 
proposed P 

Mr. RICHARDS; On the information as yet available, my Noble Friend 
is unable to form any opinion on the proposal. 

Army (Indianisation). 

Mr. R. .lACKSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 

whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Indian Armyp 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS a.sked the Under-Seoretary of State for India 

whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Army? 

Mr,_RICHARDS ; The process of Indianisation of the superior ranks of 
the Indian Army which was recently inaugurated is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to make it necessary to consider what form the later stages are likely to take. 

Government of India Act (Committee of Inquiry). 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether the Committee appointed hy the Government of India to go into the 
question of the working of the reforms has yet reported; and, if so, whether a 
copy of the Report will be laid upon the table of the House p 

Mr. RICHARDS; My Noble Friend understands that the Committee of 
Inquiry which has been appointed by the Government of India has completed 
the preliniinary stage.s of the work, that is to say, the investigation of the legal 
and con.stitutional practicability of action under the Government of India Act, 
and that the Government are now in a position to proceed to the next stage, 
namely, to consider what recommendations, if any, can he made for action 
within these lines. My Noble Friend ha.s not received the Report of the con¬ 
clusions arrived at in this preliminary stage, which mu.st he of a purely formal 
character, nor would he consider it msefnl to lay a copy of it upon the Table 
of the House. The House will be fully informed in due course of any material 
results of the iiuiuiry that may affect consideratioms of policy. 

Earl WINTERTON : Do 1 understand that it is the intention of the 
Government to provide the House with the Report at the earliest convenience 
at some later date, and is it their intention to give a copy of this Report 
to the Standing Joint Committee? 

Mr. RI CHARDS: The question refers to the inquiries that have been 
already completed and the an.swer to that is there would be no useful purpose in 
laying a <;TO,y of tlie Report upon the Table. 

Sir HENRY (.IRAIK ; Is it not the case that one of the functions of the 
Standing Joint Committee is to consider and report on any proposed changes? 
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Earl WINTERTON; How are we to understand the further Report which 
is going to be published unless we see this Report, on which the further Report 
is to be founded P 

Mr. RICHARDS : I think the Noble Lord had better wait until he sees 
the Report. 

Earl WINTERTON (“by Private Notice”) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the fact that the published forms of re¬ 
ference of the Committee set up by the Government of India to inquire into 
the working of the Government of India Act includes the power to recom¬ 
mend amendments to that Act in order to rectify administrative imperfections, 
he can state if the Committee will report to tlie Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State, and whether there is any precedent for entrusting to an official Com¬ 
mittee, which has on it no Member of this House or another place, the duty 
of suggesting alterations in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the first part of the Noble Lord’s ques¬ 
tion is that the Committee will report to the Cfovernment of India, by whom 
it will be appointed. As regards the second part, the terms of reference to 
this Committee were closely foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in the Liegislatiye Assembl.v on the 8th and 18th February, the relevant 
extracts from which were circulated in the Official Report of this House of 3rd 
March. It was then indicated as possible that the proposed inquiry might 
show “that some changes are required in the structure of the Act in order to 
rectify definite and ascertained defects experienced in actual working,” as 
distinct from changes involving amendment of the Constitution, I have had no 
time to search for actual precedents, but I have little doubt that alterations 
in Acts of Parliament have frequently been, and will freqiiently be. suggested 
by Committees containing no Member of either House of Parliament. 

Earl WINTERTON: Am I to understand the hon. Gentleman to say that 
the constitution of the Committee was foreshadowed in the speech which he 
made in this House in March P 

Mr. RICHARDS : No, I said the terms of reference. 

Lieut.-Colonel HOWARD BURY: Are not the terms of reference some¬ 
what wider than the hon. Member foreshadowed in his former speech? 

Sir H. CRAIK; Can the hon. Gentleman sa.y when this report will be 
submitted to the Joint Committee, which was established for the purpose of 
considering such questions? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I think we had better wait for the report. 

Earl WINTERTON: 1 beg to give Notice'that I will raise this question 
on the Adjournment. (See p. 776). 

North West Frontier. 

Mr. LINFIALD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what 
action, if any, the Government proposes to take on the Report of the North- 
West Frontier Committee; and whether this Report was received from the 
Government of India in 1922? 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend is awaiting the proposals of the 
Government of India on this matter, and I am, therefore, not in a position to 
answer the first part of the que.stion. The Report was finst received here in 
December, 1922. 


Taxation (Committee of Enquiry). 

Mr. LTNFIELD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what 
action has been taken by the Government of India for the appointment of the 
proposed Committee of Inquiry on Central and Provincial Taxation; who are 
the Members of that Committee; and what are the Terms of Reference? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The intention of the Government of India is to con¬ 
stitute the Committee in the autumn. It will be constituted as follows : 

Chairman: 

Sir Ohahues Todhunter, I.C.S. 

Members: 

Sir Percy Thompson, Maharaja of Bcrdwan and Dr. R. P. Par.anjpye. 

The Terms of Reference are as follow’. 
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(1) To examine the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed 
at gresent between the different classes of the population. 

(2) 'I'o consider whether the whole scheme of taxation—central, provincial 
and local—is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and, if not, 
in what respects it is defective. 

(31 To report on the sutability of alternative sources of taxation. 

(4) To advise as to the machinery required for the imposition, assessment 
and collection of taxes, old and new. 

(5) To prepare rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposals. 

(6) To include in the inquiry consideration of the land revenue only so far 
ns is iiei essary for a comprehensive survey of exi.sting conditions. 

Fohbst Service (Pueventions.) 

Mr. RAWLINSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
any and what new arrangements have been made, or are proposed, for 
the selection of probationers.for the Indian forest service; and whether graduates 
of any university will still continue to he eligible for selection without further 
conditions being imposed; 

(2) whether any new arrangements have been made, or are proposed for 
the training of probationers for the Indian forest service; whether such pro¬ 
bationers will still continue to be able to lie trained at any university having 
a forestry department, or whether they will be compelled to be trained at 
Oxford; and, if so, wdietlier an opportunity of discussing the question in the 
House will be given before aii.v such regulation comes into force? 

Mr. RICHARDS ; The que.stion of the training of forest probationers has 
been under consideration for .some time, but this is closely connected with the 
question of the future of tlie service. Recommendations on this subject have 
been made by tlie Royal Commission, presided over by Tjord Lee, whose report 
will be published to-morrow. Until these recommendations have been considered 
by the Government of India, my Noble Friend is unable to make apy state¬ 
ment. 

Mr. RAWLINSON: Up to the present has any alteration been made in 
the existing state of affairs, first as regard.s selected candidates and, secondly, 
a.s regards their training because large sum.s of money appear to have been spent 
upon them. 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Sir H. CRAIK: Ha.s au.v Regulation beeu made confining the training of 
these candidate.s to the Universit.v of Oxford to the exclusion of other Uni¬ 
versities. 

Mr. RICHARDS; I am not aware of it. 

HOUSE OF COMiMONS—mi) JUNK, 1921,. 

PnopouTioN.iTE Pensions. 

Mr, WARD'LAW MfLNE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the House the latest figures of resignations under the sys¬ 
tem of proportionate pension in the senior Civil Services in India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will circulate in the Official Report the figures asked 
for in the question. 

Following arc the figures ; 

The number of retirements from the various services sanctioned up to date 


under the premature retirement rules is as follows; 

Indian Civil Service ... ... ... 87 

Indian Police Service ... ... ... 98 

Indian Educational Service ... ... 36 

Indian Service of Engineers ... ... 59 

Indian Forest Service ... ... ... 24 

Indian .Agricultural Service ... ... 12 

Veterinary Service ... ... ... 6 

Total ... 321 


A large proportion of these officers is still on leave pending retirement. 
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Miiiitaby Opehations (Payments). 

Mr. AYLES asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether any 
interest ha.s been paid to India op the sum of about £7,000,000 advanced by 
the Government of India from time to time for military operations in Iraq 
during the years 1918 to 1921; and whether the consent of Parliament was 
obtained for this utilisation of Indian money for military operations outside 
India? . , . , t 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer is in the negative. The sums to which I 
gather my hon. Friend refers do not, my noble Friend is advised, come within 
the provisions of Section 22 of the Government of Indi<a Act. They represented, 
in the main, account balances in respect of money order transactions, for the 
greater part relating to the year 1920-1921. Repayment was made in the course 
of 1921-1922. It would have been contrary to practice prevailing between the 
India Office and other Departments of State to claim interest on the moneys, 
and the facts of the case were not held to justify departure from the normal 
notice which is of course reciprocal. 

Mr. BROAD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fact that a sum of £2()0,000 nas paid out of Indian revenues to the 
War Office in 1919 as a contribution toward.s military operations beyond, the 
frontiers of India, he would state w-hether the sanction of this Parliament was 
obtained for this payment? 

Mr. RICHARDS : This payment was in respect of an exchange concession 
in connection with cert<ain sterling war gratuities which were converted into 
rupees at the rate of Is. 4d. to the rupee, instead or Is. 8d., this rate being cur¬ 
rent at the time of issue August, 1918. The que.stion of the incidence of cost of 
this concession was submitted to the arbitration of an hon. Member of this 
House, who decided that the whole cost should be borne by India, The question 
whether the payment will require the sanction of Parliament is under con¬ 
sideration along with other matters under discussion between the Government 
of India and the Imperial Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked the Uvider-Secreturv of State for India whether, 
seeing that £13,000,000 were paid out of the Indian revenues to the War Office 
in 1919 as a contribution tow’ards military operations beyond the frontiers of 
India and that it is laid down in Section 22 of the Government of India Act 
that the consent of both the Houses of Parliament must be taken for the 
emplo.yment of the Indian Army beyond the Indian frontiers, he will say whe¬ 
ther such consent was asked and obtained? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Mis Majesty’s Government were informed that the 
payment in question was provisional and subject to the ultimate approval of 
Parliament. Various questions affecting the substance and form of the Resolu¬ 
tion which would be required have been under discussion between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government and have delayed its .submission. 
In the meantime the payment, as I have said, is provisional and subject to 
such adjustment as may be found nece.s.sary. 

Army Contuoi,. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he is aware 
that the Esher Committee on the Indian Army recommend that the Army in 
India should be entirely under the control, real as as well as nominal, of the 
Government of India, and should be free from any domination or interference 
by the War Office on matters of military policy, organisation, or administration, 
and that suqh co-ordination as may be desirable between the military policies 
or organisations of different parts of the Empire should be secured by discussion 
and agreement at conferences at which India i.s adequately represented.; and 
whether this recommendation has been accepted and acted on by His Majesty’s 
Government? 

Mr. RICHARDS; His Majesty’s Government, realising the importance of 
maintaining the responsibility and control of the Government of India, have 
decided that the Government of India must be responsible for all questions of 
military policy, organisation and adrainistratioii of the Army in India, subject 
to the control of the Secretary of State for India, ps provided for in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. On all discussions on questions of military policy and 
organisation Ind'a is adequately represented. 
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The Satyamurti—Olivier Correspondence. 

HOUSE 0¥ TAHWS—JUWE SET)., 1034- 

In th« H*use of Lords on June 3rd Viscount PEEL bad the following notice 
on the Paper;— 

“To call the attention of His Majesty’s Govorninent to the letter written by 
the Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satj’amurti, member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, and particularly to the statement contained in that 
letter that the maintenance of the communal system is antagonistic to the 
possibility of any proper working of democratic institutions in India; and 
to move for Papers.” 

The NOBLE VISCOUNT said: My Lords, I desire to call the attention of 
your Lordships, and of His Majesty’s Government, to a letter written by the 
Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, and I think I ought to read 
the letter, which is quite short, before I comment upon it. It runs thus; 

“I have been glad to receive .vour letter, and am strongly disposeci to share 
your confidence that clo.sor contact with the Swaraj Party is very desirable. 
I am interested to receive your observations on the working of the diarchy in 
Madra.s, and your project for forming a non-eommunal Party. I rather gather 
from the debates in the Council that this was already the platform the 
Swarajists desired. It certainly seems to me that the maintenance of the 
communal system is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of 
democratic institutions in India.” 

I do not know why Mr. Satyamurti was selected by the Secretary of 
State as the recipient of this important missive. As far as I have been able 
to discover the past and the political predilections of this gentleman, he is 
member of the Legislative Council of Madras, he is well-known as a nou-co- 
operator and as a strong supporter of the Swaraj movement, 

I may say at once that this letter which was addressed by the Secretary 
of State was not authorised by him to bo published, and that, I think, is one 
of the unfortunate aspects of this incident; because when a private letter is 
published it gives people the impression that you are really getting at the inner 
mind of the individual who has so published it. When we express ourselves in 
public documents or in Despatches, we naturally make use of that dignified 
■solemnity and occasional obscurity of language which is sometimes necessary 
in that class of communication. Rut in private letters we express ourselves with 
the directness and familiarity which is permitted in those documents. Although 
this letter, I agree, ought not to have lioen published, we have to deal with 
the facts of the case as they are and the effects which that letter may have had. 

It is common knowledge that this question of communal representation— 
that is to say, of representation by religious communities—is, and has long 
been, a very burning and controversial one in Indio. It is well known that 
the abolition cif this communal s.v.stem is the aspiration of a large body of 
Hindu politicians, for the very simple reason that, if that were done, they 
would get far larger representation in the Assembly and in the Councils, and 
would have far more political control. I do not know whether this considera¬ 
tion appealed to the mind of the Secretary of State when he addressed the 
letter to this gentleman. What did he suppose? Did he suppose that this 
gentleman was going to go about for the rest of his life, all on fire with infor¬ 
mation which he is hound to suppress, and burdened with a secret which, if 
delivered to th<s public, must, of course give him a natural precedence among 
his political fellows? The Secretary of State has had a long career. He has had 
great experience in the Civil Service. He has been a Colonial Governor, and, 
I believe, head of another great political Department, and I think it argues 
very well for that simplicity of mind which he has been able to maintain through 
all the changes of political and official life that he still, no doubt, considered that 
a politician would not do violence to his own intimate feelintrs, and consider 
that in the public interest he must publish a matter of public import. 

I’OBITION or TUB YICEROY. 

I wish to examine this matter from one or two different aspects. What 
I ask is, and what must be, the position of the Viceroy and his government 
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in face of communications of this kind? Constantly communications, public 
and private, important and intimate, are passing between the Secretary or 
State and the Viceroy, and it is of the highest importance for the good govern¬ 
ment of India that there should be complete and absolute confidence existing 
between those two great officials. What must he the opinion or the feelings of 
a Viceroy—and his position is difficult enough in all conscience in these days 
when he does not know, or may feel that he cannot know from moment to 
moment, what other communications on important subjects are pasting, not 
through the recognised channels of correspondence but through politicians not 
even officials—selected at will, I suppose, from prominent Swarajists or non-co¬ 
operators in various parts of India? His nervousness is bound to be increased, 
because, even if these declarations or letters are upon same subjects as those 
wliich have been dealt with in correspondence between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, you may have different versions differently expressed of thij 
same policy, and these versions, I can assure your Lordships, are carefully 
compared, collated, and contrasted by some of the most ingenious minds that 
you have in the world, by lawyer.s of great acuteness, by persons who may be 
said to be the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upanishads. 
They are most skilled in all the intricacies of language, and the danger of 
communications of this kind is that different inferences will be drawn by 
these gentlemen as to the policies guiding the minds of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. 

The remarkable thing is that tlie Secretary of State himself has drawn 
attention to the danger of any looseness of language. He commented not 
long ago in your Lordships’ House with great severity upon a statement made 
by Mr. Lloyd George when he was Prime Minister in a well-known speech known 
as the “steel frame speech.’’ The intention of that speech was perfectly clear. 
It was intended to givo fresh heart to the Servi es which werj suffering from 
the situation in which they found themselves, very largely as the result of the 
new reforms. But he used one loose expr€.ssi(>n from which at once arose 
a flood of deduction, of speculation, and of inference, which seemed to suggest 
that the Prime Minister was going to go back on the declarations of 1917 and 
the Act of 1919 that the Reforms were to be stavol, and that the word cf Great 
Britain was to be imperilled. You may .say that the.se are large building.s to 
erect either upon a phrase or upon a letter, but that is a characteristic of 
many of these Indian politicians, and you iiave to deal with them, indeed, as you 
find them. And there is no soil in which the.se seeds of suspicion can grow 
more rapidly than in the rather heated and iiiflammahle soil of Indian politics. 

Perhaps I do some injustice to the noble Jjord, because, after all, he is only 
following the example that has been set him by so many of hi.5 colleagues in the 
Labour Government. It has been one of the marked characteristics of this 
Government that they .seem to have a singular aversion from making their 
first statement on important subjects within the walls either of another place or 
of this House. There are many instances in which they have thus spread the 
light of their countenance, and in which the first beams of some now project has 
appeared in a newspaper, either in America or elsewhere. Their international 
sympathies, I suppose, require some degree of international propaganda. Any¬ 
how, it is, I think, the greatest contribution of the Labour Government—their 
main contribution in fact—towards constitutional innovation. 

Now let me ask what is the exact interpretation of the words of the 
Secretary of State. First of all, I would observe that in the first portion 
of the letter he was “strongly disposed to share your confidence that closer con¬ 
tact with the Swaraj Party is ver.y desirable.” On that I have only to make 
one observation—that if it is thought wise tiiat there should be any rapproche¬ 
ment in this connection with the leaders of any Party in India it is far better left 
to the Viceroy and to his advisers there. After all, they are on the spot and 
they know the whole situation in a wav that the Secretary of State cannot 
know it. Moreover, they know the individuals there who are to he Trusted and 
who are not to be trusted. 

The Communal Question. 

The latter part of the statement to which I attach more importance—that 
as to the communal system—is, I think, capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion. It may, for instance, suggest that communal representation is nece.s.sary; 
tpaf this is incompatible with democratic government, and that until the 
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deep-seated and deep-rooted differenoes on whieh communal lepresentation in 
founded are reconciled, tlie democratic aspirations of Indian politicians must 
remain unsatisded. 11 it mean that, rt is apparently a mild, philosophic rebuke 
administered by the Secretary of State to Mr. Batyamurti. .l>ut after carefully 
investigating the evidence, 1 cannot help coming to the conclusion that this 
IS not the right gloss or mterpretatioii to be placed upon this particular docu¬ 
ment. You nave to regard the general views and sympathies of the Party 
with which the noble Lord is associated, and looking at those asso¬ 
ciations and sympathies, 1 think the simplest interpretation is that 

communal rejireseiitation is an obstacle to self-government, and that 

it ought, thcretore, to be removed. 1 remember examining at the 
General Election many of the Labour declarations and Election addresses 
with a view to deciding what their policy was. They were certainly 
based upon the most colossal ignorance of the situation, and their 

Ignorance was onlji equalled by their colossal self-confidence. But they were all 
in the same direction—a general feeling that immediate self-government should 
be granted to India. Therefore, that inclines me to this latter interpretation. 

Let me say this only about tlieir speeches. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day how valuable a thing it would be if all their pre-Electioii 
speeches were bo burned. 1 am certainly inclined to echo that sentiment. 
Lnfortunately, whatever yon may do in this country, there can fie no purification 
by fire of this kind in India. These observations, thrown out casually and 
carelessly very often, are treasured and made note of in the retentive memory 
of the Indian politician. 

I understand from a letter or statement that I think was published by the 
noble Lord that he has more than one explanation. It is always useful to 
have more than one explanation of au.y particular course one has taken. He 
says that this is a mere speculation; it is not a declaration of policy. I submit 
to your Lordships that the mere speculations of the Secretary of State for 
India ring and reverberate throughout India and that on this matter, though 
individual Secretaries of State may have their own opinions, if they differ in 
any sense from the political and public opinions that they are putting forward, 
for Heaven’s sake let them bury them ia the remotest safe that they possess in 
their chambers. Another statement by the noble Lord was that he was only 
repeating some statement that ho had already made to your Lordships on 
another occasion. 

The SECRETARY OP STATE for India (Lord Olivier); What is the noble 
Viscount quoting from.*" He referred in the previous sentence to something I 
said. He is now talking of something else that I said, and I want to know 
where it comes from. 

Viscount PEEL; I was quoting from a statement which was stated to 
have been received from the noble Lord and published in the “Daily Telegraph,” 

Lord OLIVIER: 1 cannot imagine what the noble Lord is referring to. 

If he will tell me I shall bo very glad. 

Viscount PEEli; I will read the exact statement. It was a statement 
published, I think, in the “Daily Telegraph,” and it learns— 

Lord OLIVIER : Will the noble Viscount read precisely what it is he is 
quotingf Will he read the whole statement? I do not know what he is 
referring to. 

Viscount PEEL : I am referring, first of all, to the defences that may be 
put forward by the noble Lord. 

Lord OLIVIER ; To the defences that may be put forward P 

Viscount PEEL : Yes. 

Lord OLIVIER; I am obliged to the noble Viscount. 

Viscount PEEL : I referred, of course, to a statement that was iniblished 
in the “Daily Telegraph,” which I presume—if J am wrong, of course, 1 with¬ 
draw it—was issued by the noble Lord, and in any case it is said to bo same as 
the statement already made in your Lordship.s’ Hou.se, 

Lord OLIVIER ; That is a statement which appears, I believe, as “learned’’ 
by Reuter. 

Viscount PEEL; If the noble Lord has nothing to do with it I will not 
put it forward as his own. 

Lord OLIVIER; I have nothing to do with that statement. 

Viscount PEEL; Then may I put it in this W'ay—that it is possible that 
the noble Lord may contend that this statement has already been made or 
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wordb very ^iniilur to it uttered in your Lordsliips’ House? H put it in that 
form, and the noble Lord does not object to that statement? 

Jmrd OLIVMKR: To wliat statement? 

Viscount PEEL: To the statement f have just made, I say tliat it is 
finite possilde tliat the noble Lord may contend that the statement contained in 
the letter lias l>een already inudo in the same or in another form before your 
Lordships' House. 

Lord 0L1\'1ER: I take no objection to that—no. 

Viscount PEEL; I’he, noble Lord takes no objection to that, and I am 
much obliged to the noble TiOrd, because 1 have examined rather carefull.v and 
lead through the very long .statement he made in your Lordships’ House in 
February last, and 1 cannot see there any Ktatement similar to the one that 
is contained in this letter. There is, I agree, a .statement with reference to 
affairs in Kenya, but that, of course, is a very different business from India. 
There is also a general statement about the representation of common interests— 

“unless a Parliamentary s.ystem is welded together by predominant common 
interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards no theoretical constitution 
that may be arrived at by a' concordat among leaders of divergent interests 
can prevent it from flying asunder.’’ 

That i.s tho only passage that T can recall which has any likeness to 
the passage in tho present letter. .4s your lordships know the term “commu¬ 
nal representation’’ is a very special term of art meaning a specific thing, 
and I ilo not think that any one reading the speech of the noble Lord could 
liiive supposed from hi.s observations about common interests that he was 
really relerring to the substitution of a common electoral roll for the eoni- 
munal representation now obtaining in India. 

Pos.siHi.E Indian Susik ion.s. 

However that may be, I attach no very great importance to that point for 
this reason that it all depends, of course, on the circumstances uiuhir which tho 
statement is made, on the importance that is given to that statement, and 
the surroiiuding eoniiilioiis and feelings under which the statement i.s made. 
At the present moment, as your Lordships know, an investigation is going on 
into the defects in the working of the Act of 1010. A ('ommittee has been investi¬ 
gating that matter. I understand that a further Committee with unofficial 
members is also going to deal with these defects. T do not think that the 
reference to the Cnnitiiiltec which the noble Lord was kind enough to send 
me would admit of their dealing wjith this great subject of communal interests, 
but I siiggeiA that people do not read very carefully terms of refereneos to Com¬ 
mittees, and it is very unfortunate that a reference should bo made to the 
mind of tho S.icretarv of State on so important a matter as communal represen¬ 
tation just at the moment when an inve.stigation is being conducted into the 
working of the (Constitution ; for a suspicion may ari.se that this, among other 
subjects, is going to be considered by that particular Committee. 

Let me address myself to the real gravity of spreading through India a 
statement of this kind in the present situation. It suggests, us 1 have said, 
that the Secretary of .State i.s in favour of the abolition of communal rcprc.seii- 
latioii—a great and an immen.se boon from the political point of view to the 
Hindu politician, but a great risk and danger to the vast Moslem community, 
the Sikh community, and tho other .smaller commiinities wliieh have separate 
representation, a representation which they would not bo entitled to if merely 
beads were counLed. 

This is a very old subject, as the Secretary of State know'.s. I was look¬ 
ing at the Report signed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Cheim.sford on the Indian 
Constitutional Reforni.s. They liave a paragraph dealing with this case. They 
express, first of all, as strongly as a Secretary of State .an, tiiat communal 
electorulos may bo a serious hindrance to the development of a self-governing 
system, but, after having expre.ssed that opinion, they go on to say, in the 
strongest ivay, that they arc in favour of communal represontution, especially as 
regards tho Moslenns, They say tliat the Mahomedans were given special 
representation with separate electorates in 1909, and that the Mahomedaii 
regards these reforms as settled facts, and that any attempt to go back on them 
would raise a storm of bitter protest and put a severe strain on the loyalty of 
an India which has behaved witli^ con.spicuoiis loyalty during a period of 
very great difficulty, The Mahomeaans, again, regard separate’representation 
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anti conununal cloctoratey as thoir own adequate safeguards. It is plain from 
this, anil it is plain irom other events, that the Moslems have a very strong 
feeling on this question of communal electorates. 

VN'iiatever their feeling may be—whether for Home Rule for themselves, or 
whether they wouitl prefer to ue under the Government of this country there 
IS no que.stion that there is one form of Swaraj tliey do not want, and that is a 
Hindu Swaraj. Indeed, if Sell-Government were granted to-niorfow, if the 
declarations in niiuiy of these Election addresses were put into force to-morrow, 
i think It is probable that the desire and the deterimnation of Moslem India to 
have separate communal representation would be even stronger than it is 
to-day. Rut, after all, this political aspect of jt is only another aspect of the 
feeling which is e-sprcssed in a common speech. Whereas in this country you 
may ask whether a man is a Frenchman or an Englishman, in the East you are 
more inclined to ask is he a Moslem, is bo a Hindu, or is he a Sikh. 

There may be objections from the abstract political point of view to these 
communal electorates. There i.s, at the present moment, a very considerable 
reaction in many quarters in India against the impact of Western ideas. 1 think 
it would lie very iinfortunato if we strengthened the forces of that reaction 
by trying to force upon those conimiinilies one form of our Western institutions 
which IS not justilieil by the conditions of the day, and by the political situation. 
It IS very uiitortunatej especially at this time and in view of recent history, 
that there should he any risk of stirring up again Moslem feeling in that 
country. We know what disturbance^ were caused by the feeling respecting 
the tight bonds in which 'I'urhey wa.s tied by the Treaty of Sevres, but as regards 
the Treaty of Lausanne which, as your Lordships know, in some quarters of this 
country met with crtieism, there can be no doubt that so^far as Indian feeling 
IS concerned the settlement under that Treaty of Lausanne'was wholly beneficent. 
It is very unfortunate when, after that settlement, Moslem feeling is quietening 
down that it should be stirred up again, and I am afraid, from certain evidence 
we have seen in tiie papers, it is being stirred again by the suspicion or the 
fear that there ma.y he some desire in the mind of the Secretar.y of btate— 
some sympathy ill the mind of the Secretary of State—to go back on that 
settlement which was reached after so much discussion and examination. 

I do not want to go over the whole field of Indian politics, but 1 should like 
to add that the same ajiplies in the ease of the Sikhs. We know very well that 
there has been a great disturbance, especially in the Punjab, mainly owing 
to the Akali iiioveinuiit which, starting as a religions movement, was seized upon 
by the politicians, and became a very large political movement. It has caused 
trouble to the succe.s.sive Governors in the Punjab, but that feeling Is quietening 
down and it would be a thousand pities if a fear that they would be swamped 
electorally b.y the surrounding population were to be aroused among the Sikhs by 
the publication of this letter. 

1 am going to ask one thing of the Secretary of State. I am going to ask 
him if he will be good enough—and .1 hofie that he w'ill do it—to state definitely 
in this House that whatever may have been the statements of the letter, what¬ 
ever ma.y have been his abstract view as to the relation of the communal system 
in the electorates to democratic goveruineut, yet that he has himself not the 
slightest intention—r-hat it is far from hi.s thought—of making any disturbance, 
or of altering in any way the settlement that was then arrived at. Therefore I 
urge upon him to quench the fire iie has kindled before, by the breath of 
rumour and suspicion, it grows into a mightier conflagration. 1 beg to move.—■ 

[T/ien joUous the Motion on the draper ns given hefore.J 

Lord Olivier’s Reply. 

Lord OLIVIER:—My Lords, I have been wondering for about a Week what 
it was that we were to liear from the nohle Viscount this evening, how, upon 
such an extraordinarily trivial and flimsy foundation as there has been fof 
this Motion, he could venture to make a speech in your Lordship’s House which 
would necessarily impose upon me the duty and necessity of making you a 
rather long and .serious repl.v upon a subject totally unworthy of so mnofa atten¬ 
tion. The noble Viscount has moved for Papers. 1 do not know quite what 
Papers he wants, but 1 will give him all the Papers that I have in this matter— 
that is to say, I will give him the history of the whole of this correspondence. 
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Mr. Satyamdiiti. 

There is a gentleman in the Madras Council named Mr. Satyamurti. He 
is a member of the Swaraj Party. The Swaraj Party means the self-govern¬ 
ment Party, and it is the most advanced section of the reform movement in 
India, which is distributed into sections known as the Swarajists, the Indepen¬ 
dents, the Liberals and the Moderates, all of them aiming at self-government 
for India, but desiring to pursue a somewhat different phase of acceleration 
towards its attainment. Mr. Satyamurti had an interview with Mr. Montagu 
when he was in Office, and consequently 1 imagine him to be a person of some 
consideration and, at any rate, of reasonable address. Mr. Ben Spoor, now 
the Chief Whip of the Labour Party in the House of Commons, was in India 
some years ago and he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Satyamurti. When the 
Labour Government came into Office in January last Mr. Satyamurti forthwith 
addressed a friendly letter to Mr. Ben Spoor expressing his views on certain 
questions. Mr. Ben Spoor wrote back to Mr. Satyamurti and suggested that 
anything he wished to say about Indian matters should be addressed to myself. 

Mr. Satyamurti’s lbttbr to Lord Olivier. 

I then received from Mr. Satyamurti this letter which I will read: — 

“ Dear Lord Olivier, 

“ You will kindly excuse the liberty I take in writing to you wilffiout having 
the privilege of your acquaintance. My friend Mr. Ben Spoor has suggested my 
writing to you, and I am doing so. 1 'may say at once that I quite recognise 
the limitations of your Party, in office and not in power. I may add that I 
am a Swarajist and I believe fully in our programme, but I want to assure 
you that we are not political ogres and that we are only waiting for a right 
gesture on your part. Summon a round-table conference and you will find our 
Raders reasonable, practical and willing to recognise real Imperial obligations. 
Naturally, I am particularly interested in Madras. Diarchy has worked havoc 
here. A purely communal Party, with no political faith or programme, has 
been put in power and Madras promises to become the Ulster of India. We are 
just now forming a non-communal Party in the local Council. It is up to Lord 
Gosohen to help us to the extent he can. I shall be glad to see him and put 
ray point of view before him if he sends for mo. I rtiall be glad to write to 
you in more detail on hearing from you.” 

I replied to that letter. I did not mark my letter ‘private.’ 

Some comment has been made by the noble Vi.scount as if it was an improper 
thing on the part of my correspondent to publish that letter. I did not write 
with the idea or the desire that he should publish it; but when I am writing 
a letter of an intimate character which I do not want on any account to be 
published, I mark it private. All my life I have made this my rule in ordinary 
circumstance, that if any person of any political Party whatever, however dis¬ 
tant from my own view.s, whatever reputation he may enjoy among any other 
Party, writes to me a civil letter expressing certain views, then he will receive 
from me a civil and frank answer to the best of my ability. 

And the answer I gave to this gentleman wa.s a civil and frank answer, 
and in my opinion a perfectly discreet answer. I will read it to you again — 

“ I have been glad to i-eceive .your letter,”— 

May I have the noble Viscount’s attention, and I hope I shall not be in¬ 
terrupted. The noble Viscount said that this letter will be studied by pundits 
who are careful interpreter.s of language. 1 am glad to think that is so. I 
wrote as follows : — 

” I have been glad to receive your letter of the 3rd instant, and am strongly 
disposed to share your confidence that a closer contact with the Swaraj party is 
very desirable.” 

That was an echo of a statement I made in this House with the authority 
and consent of His Majesty’s Government. Consequently it was not a new pro¬ 
nouncement on ni.y part, but it expressed my sincere feeling and desire. 

Let me read the passage to which I refer and as anticipating that com- 
Ihunication ; 

‘‘His Majesty’s Goyernment have been impressed by two characteristics 
in the atmosphere of Indian politics. The first is the intense and, as they 
are oonvinced, the grievously mi.staken mistrust and the determination of un- 
bompromising intransigence indicated in the election manifesto of the Swaraj 
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party last autumn and also the dissatisfaction expressed by more moderate ad¬ 
vocates of self-government. Secondly, and more recently, an appreciable modi¬ 
fication of that hostile and intransigent attitude has been indicated.”— 

And I may say that Mr, Satyamurti’s letter is a very good example of it— 

‘‘ not only in the recent proceedings in the Legislative Assembly, hut in many 
communications and expressions of opinion which have reached His Majesty's 
Government both through official and unofficial channels”— 

I had not at that time received Mr. Satyam' rti’s letter—■ 

“ from persons representing weighty and inflnent’al opinion who are anxious 
that by some manner of conference a way forward may he found out of the 
present difficulties. 

“ His Majesty’s Government.are earnestly des’roiis of availing 

themselves in whatever may he found the best po.csihle method of this manifest 
disposition towards effectual consultation. Various modes of making this 
approach have been unofficially suggested. The Legislative Assembly have pro¬ 
posed a round-table conference. The Indian ?Iationol Conference is proposing 
to send a deputation over, and representatives of Indian interest in this coun¬ 
try have suggested a Mission to India. His Majesty’s Government, while they 
are open to consider anv practical proposals, are not yet satisfied as to what 
may he the best means for establishing that closer contact and better under¬ 
standing that is so manifestly desirable. Some means of arriving at that closer 
contact must, they are convinced, he sought, and they hope, after due consulta¬ 
tion with the Government of India, to he able with the least avoidable delay 
to decide upon the means they will desire to adopt.” 

I am repeating that statement because it is precisely the temper in which 
I wrote and phrased my answer to Mr. Satyamurti. 

No one in thi.s House will deny that hetter contact and a better understand¬ 
ing, between members of the Svvarai Party and all other progressive Parties 
in India who are coming over to England, and sending deputations here to 
the Secretary of State, cannot but work for the good of India and also for the 
better understanding of the difficulties with which we have to deal. Can any 
one take the slightest obiection to the .suggestion of that reasonable and very 
necesspjry resort? That is the first phrase of my letter. The second one is 
this: — 

“ I am interested to receive vour observations on the working of Diarchy 
in Madras and on your project of forming a non-communal party.” 

I do not think that phrase can he held to expre.sH any declaration of policy, 
I sav “ I am interested.” I was. 

“I rather gather from reading the debates of the Council that this was 
already the platform Swarajists desire.” 

In the Madras Council, owing to the enormous preponderance of non- 
Brahmins, a wholly iion-Br«hmin Ministry has been set up, and I noticed a 
movement in the Madras Council to protest that the interests of minorities 
were not being properly considered; that is to sav, that the communal system, 
giving an enormous preponderance of non-Brahinin voters in Madras, was, in 
the opinion of the Swaraji.sts, being somewhat misued. 

“ Certainly it seems to me that the maintenance of the communal system 
is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of democratic institu¬ 
tions in India.” 

Innocent Ovinion. 

The word “antagonistic” is a Greek word with which some journalists 
may not be fiimiliar. To say that in my opinion a certain system is antagoni.s- 
tie to the working of democratic institutions is not, I can as,sure the noble 
Viscount, tantamount to saying that 1 am going to use mv powers as Secretary 
of State immediately to force the Viceroy and the Council, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, to upset the Constitution of India. It expressed 
an opinion, and that opinion appeared to me to bo an exceedingly innocent 
opinion. 

I heard in this House with great pleasure, about two or three months ago, 
a disquisition by the noble Earl, Lord Balfour, in which he surveyed his views 
as to how far and in what respect the peculiar characteristics 
of the Indian nation might make them fit for democratic institutions. 
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and so far as I myself was concerned, I did make on Feb. 26, 
the observation which the noble Viscount has quoted regarding the effect of 
the communal system on the working of democratic institutions. Since the 
noble Viscount has proposed to raise this question in this House and to challenge 
me upon it, I have looked up the statements of other authorities upon this 
subject, other critics of Indian (iovcrnnient and Indian institutions, and I have 
found as I expected, that they are one and all of exactly the same opinion as 
my.self, including the noble Viscount—I will not quote the noble Viscount—that 
the working of this system is antagonistic to democratic institutions. 


Electoral Arrancementb. 

Before I pass to that point, however, 1 should like to give your Lordships 
a sketch of that which is called the communal organisation of politics in India, 
and I think that when I have given it your Lord.ship.s will admit 'iiat it is 
rather in the nature of a crazy quilt, liable to produce nightmare in any of 
those who have to administer the Constitut'on under it. The rules made un- 
der the Government of India .\c.t prescriho, inter alia, “ the qualifications 
of electors^ the constitution of constituencies and the method of election for 
Councils, including tlie number of members to he elected by communal and 
other electorates,” and “the qualificati.in for leing and for being nominated 
or elected a member of any such Council.” The rules framed under these pro- 
visions classify electorates as general and special, and the general constituencies 
are on a territorial basis—that is to say, each covers a defined territorial area 
consisting, in the case of certain coaslitiiencies, of a single town or a group of 
districts and in a few cases of a whole Province. With the single exception 
of Burma, general constituencies are communal; that i.s to say, a given area in 
a Province forms several constituencies, which consist of the qualified electors 
of a particular community resident in the area. 

Communities for which their own general constituencies thus exist are;— 
M.ahomebanb.-— In all provinces; except Burma. 

Non-Mahomedanb (i.e,, in effect, Hindus')— In all provinces, except Burma. 
Europeans— In all provinces, except .■tssam. (In the Punjab and the Central 

Provinces, by nomination.) 

Anglo-Indian (generally people of mixed race).—In Madras, Bengal and Burma 

(In Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, by nomina- 
. tion,) 

Sikhs. —In the Punjab. 

Indian Christians.—I n Madras. (In Boinha.v, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 

Punjab and Bibar, by nomination.) 

In all these case.s the electors must he of the conimunity specified, and 
members of one community cannot vote in the electorate of any other commu¬ 
nity. In all cases also tlie candidate mmst be of the same eominuiiitv as that 
of the electorate for which be aits, exeeot in Aasam and the United Provinces 
where this restriction on candidatures does not (in theory) apply. In Burma 
the bulk of the general constitnerieies are non-communal, but there are con¬ 
stituencies set apart for Europeans, Aii"lo-Indians and Karens, and Indians, 
who, if they live in areas which form these constituencies, can vote only for 
candidates of their own race. 

The special constituencies are of the following kinds, to give special repre¬ 
sentation to the interests denoted by the names; to landholders, in all Pro¬ 
vinces; to Universities—that is the anomaly of which we are still suffering the 
presence—in all Provinces; to commerce and indu.stry, in all Provinces except 
Bihar; to planters in Madras, Bihar and Assam; and to mining in IBihar and 
the Central Provinces. These arc instanees of the special representation of 
classes or communities. Besides communal electorates, provision exists in the 
rules for the special representation of certain classes or communities by nomina¬ 
tion, that is by ear-making for them one or more of the seats which the 
Governor fills bv nomination. These are:—(I) Depressed classe.s—in all pro¬ 
vinces but the Punjab and Assam; (2) inhabitants of “backward tracts”—in 
Madras and Assam; (3) the labouring classes—in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, Assam 
and Burma; (4) the cotton trades—in Bombav: (!i) Punjabi officers and soldiers 
—in the Punjab; (6) Aborigines—in Bihar; (71 Bengali domiciled community— 
in Bihar; (8) industrial interests—-in Bihar; (9) Indian commerce—in Burma, 
It will thus be seen that the special provision by nomination partakes of the 
character in some cases of general (communal)'constituencies and in others 
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of special constituencies. It is made in cases in which the nature of the 
interest or community in question is such as to make the provision of electoral 
facilities diiBcult or impossible. In Madras and Bombay twenty-eight and six 
seats respectively in certain plural-member non-Mahomedan constituencies are 
reserved tor iion-Brahtnins by an arrangement which ensures that, if there is a 
non-Brahniin candidate for one of these seats, he secures it whatever his posif 
tion at the poll. 


Ckucial Test—the MoNTFoan Repout. 

Those are the electoral arrangements which resulted from the attempt .to 
put into force the Montagu-Chelnisford reforms under the be.st system possible 
at the present time. With regard to the statements of m.v noble friend Lord 
Chelmsford and of Mr. Montagu, the noble Viscount lias given a very garbled 
extract, that is to say, lie took out one particular sentence of what they wrote. 
1 am going to read to your Lordships what is pnictically the more important 
part of what tlie.y wrote, indicating the place where the reservation which the 
noble Viscount made conies in. First of all they say, under a beadjng to the 
effect that communal electnnites are opposed to the teaching of history; — 

“ 'I'he crucial to.st to wbicli, as wc coiieeive, all proposals should bo brought 
is whether tliev will or will not help to carry India towards responsible govern¬ 
ment.But when we consider what responsible government implies and 

how it was developed in the world, wo cannot take this view. We find it in 
its earliest beginnings resting on an effective sense of the common interests, a 
bond compounded of community of race, religion and language.” 

The able Viscount iinotcd me as saying—and I am much obliged to him 
for quoting it, for it will .save me the trouble—that one of the great difficulties 
of establi.sliing democracy in India. W'as that the community was so divided by 
divergent racial and temperamental interests, and His Majesty's Government 
did not believe that until tho.se divergent interests and temperaments had been 
consolidated into a common public purpose you could liave stable institutions 
in India. That be quoted from me, and I am' obliged to him for doing so. 

The Report continued; — 

” In the earlier form which it assinned in Kiiropo it appeared onl.v when 
the territorial iirinciple had vanquished the tribal principk', and blood and 
religion had ceased to assert a rival claim with the State to a citizen’s allegi¬ 
ance; and tbroiigliout its development in Western conntries, even in cases 
where special riiasoiis to the contrary wm-e prc.scnt, it has re.sted coii.sistantly 

on the same root principle._ . 'V'o conclude uiibesitatiiigly that the history 

of self-government among the nations who developed it, and spread it throngli 
the world, is decisively against the admission by tlio State of aiiv divided allegi¬ 
ance against the State’s arranging its members in any way wliicTi encourages 
them to think of themselves primarily as citizens of an,y smaller unit than 
itself. 


Piii.icv OF Divide. 

“ Indian lovers of their country would be the first to admit that India 
generally has not yet acquired the ritizen sjiirit and if we are really to lead 
her to self-governnient, we must do all that we po.ssiblv can to call it' forth in 
her people. Division by creeds iiiul clnssc.s means the creating of political 
camps, organised against each otlier, and teaches men to think a.s partisans 
and not as citizens; and it is difficult to .see how the change from this system 
to national represent.ation i.s ever to occur. The Briti.sli Government is often 
accused of dividing men in order to govern them. But if it unnecessarily 
divides them at the very moment when it profo,sse.s to start thorn on the road 
to governing themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or short-sighted. 

” There is another irnport.-int point. A minority which i.s given special 
representation owing to its we,ak and backward state is positively encouraged 
to settle down into a feeling of .satisfied security ; it i.s under no inducement 
to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground which it has lost com¬ 
pared with the stronger majority. On the other liuiitl, the latter will he tempt¬ 
ed to feel that they have done all they need do for their weaker fellow country¬ 
men and that they are free to use their power for their own pnrpo.ses. The 
give-and-take which is the essence of political life is lacking. There is no in- 
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ducement to the one side to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. The com- 
inunal system stereotypes existing relations. 

“ We regard any system of communal electorates, thei’efore, as a very 
serious hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle. The evils 
of any extension of the system are plain.” 

Then the writers of the Report refer to the fact that communal representa¬ 
tion had been necessarily granted to the Moslems, and that there was no cpies- 
tion of recommending its being withdrawn. They also vY.nt on to say that 
communal representation of the Sikhs was suggested. The Report goes on: — 
“ At the same time we must face the hard facts. The MaKomedans were 

given special representation with separate electorates in 1909.We 

had been pressed to extend the concession to otlier communities. Some have 
based their claim on their backward, others mi their advanced, condition. Tims 
the Sikhs in the Punjab, the non-Brahmins in Madras (although in that Presi¬ 
dency these actually constitute a majority), the Indian Christian.s, Hie Anglo- 
Indians, the Europeans, and Jibe Lingayat community in Bombay have all 
asked for communal representation. The large land-owning classes also gene¬ 
rally desire representation in an electorate of their own.Any general 

extension of the communal systems, however, would only encourage still further 
demands, and would in our deliberate opinion he fatal to that development of 
representation upon a national basis in which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be rooted. 

SOUTHBOROnOH CoMMITTEK RRI'ORT. 

A very able and distinguished Committee wa.s appointed on that Report 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Southhorough, to make recommendations with 
regard to the franchise and electoral districts. They were appointed to advise 
on arranging a system of representation, and this is what they say: — 

“ The Joint Report recognises the necessity for the communal representa¬ 
tion of Mahomedans in Provinces where they do not form a majority of electors. 
The evidence received by us and the (ipiiiions of local Governments concerned 
were almost unanimous in favour of this course. In the Punjab, we have re¬ 
commended a separate electoral roll and separate constituencies for the Sikhs. 
The other communities for which we recommend separate communal electorates 

are Indian Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians.In recommending 

communal representation for these and other communities, we have done so 
in the hope that it will be possible at no very distant date to merge all com¬ 
munities into one general electorate,” 

Those are the recommendations of Lord Southhorough’s Comiai-tlce. Not, 
as the ‘Daily Telegraph’ puts it, the recommendation,s of regrettable doctri¬ 
naires, but of sober English and Indian opinion, puhlin-ufficiala and statesmen 
of long experience. Their opinion coincides exactly with mv own. 

Then there i,s the Government of India’s Despatch on the above Report. 
No. 4, dated April 23, 1919, and it is a.s follows; — 

” In the event, communal electorates are now proposed not only for Mo.slems 
everywhere and for Sikhs in the Pun,iab, hut also for Indian Christians in 
Madras, Anglo-Indian,s in Madras and .Bengal and Europeans in the three 
Presidencies, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. We feel the objec¬ 
tions of principle to the communal system as strongly as the author,s of the 
Reforms Report hut see no advantage at thi.s stage in reiterating them. India 
is not prepared to take the first steps forward towards responsible government 
upon any other road. The road doe.s not lead directly to that goal, and we 
can only echo the hope expressed by the Committee that it will he possible at 
no very distant date to merge all communities in one general electorate.” 

'Then, I will road to your Lordships one or two extracts from speeches in 
Parliament. In the House of Commons, during the debate in Committee on 
the Government of India Bill on Decemlier 3, 1919, Mr. MONTAGU said: — 

” A Great Mistake.” 

‘‘ Nobody objects more than I do to communal representation. I believe 
it to be a great mistake, hut there is one mistake which would he greater and 
that is to get Legislative Councils in India that are not properly representa¬ 
tive of all classes; and if communal electiorrs are provided for temporarily in 
order lo ensure that, I believe they are well worth having.” Then, in' the 
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House of Lords, during tlie debate on tbe Second Reading of the Govornment 
of India Bill on December 12, 1919, Viscount MIDLETON said; — 

“ 1 do not suppose uiider any circumstances in this country could it occur 
that we should be placed in the position in which the members of the Com¬ 
mittee were placed, of having a remonstrance addressed to us most fervently, 
and continuously pressed home, that we should carry out the communal system 
of representation, described by Lord Sj’deuham, in such a way that although 
the nou-Brahmin population in JHadras is 27,000,000 and,J;lio Brahmin popula¬ 
tion 1,000,000 we should give ouite a different representation to the Brahmins, 
in order to preserve the great influeiice of the small minority. That is a state 
of affairs which shows that ,you have to deal with India in' a different spirit 
from that which you would deal with any electorate in this country.” 

Again, in the House of Commons, during the debate on the Rules under 
the Government of India Act on July 2:1. 1920,. Mr. MONTAGU said; — 

“ I would welcome the disappearance of communal representation in India, 
but it can only he done at the request of the community itself and qt a far 
later stage of development.” Then Mr. Ormsby-Gore saitl these words to the 
same effect; — 

‘ The vast majority of the Indian Christians in Madras do for the present 
lyant this communal repre.sentatioii. 1 quite agree that the sooner we can get 
rid of it in India altogether the better.’ 

Finally, [ come to the noble Viscount. In the debate on the communal 
franchise in Kenya, on July 26, 1923, the noble Viscount spoke as follows; — 

‘ Let mo allude to one or two points in the ‘ White Paper.’ My noble 
friend Lord Helborno made a most eloquent defence of the communal system. 
It was so eloiiuent and earnest that 1 thought that he, as Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, must have been the author of it. I am sure it will interest 
him to know that, although that sy.stera in many ways has prevailed in India, 
there is in the Assembly and in the Council of State a very strong feeling against 
it. Althovigh the noble Earl says it is an Indian invention they do not seem 
to be so proud of their own offspring. They say; ‘ We do not look upon 

it as a great invention. We think that where it can be avoided it should be 
avoided.” ’ 

I should have thought that I was entitled to quote what the noble Vis- 
count said as evidence of his own feelings, hut I gather that'he rather objects. 

Viscount PEEL ; I was expressing there not my view. I was trying to 
express in this House tlie view prevailing in certain political circles In the 
Assembly and in the Council of State, I did not say it was my view. 

Lord OLIVIER; 1 am satisfied to leave it at that and to say that that view 
prevailed in the Council of State, in which case I cannot he. accused of being 
extremely subversive of tlic Indian Government by saying that that is also my 
opinion. But, tin; noble Viscount having demurred to my quoting him, on 
the ground that he was speaking of Kenya, I will not press that argument. 

Those, then, are the views of the Government of India in Council, of high 
Government olEcials, and of members of all Parties in this country, to the 
effect that the communal system of representation is antagonistic to the prO'> 
gress of democratic institutions. As I said, hot everybody appears to under¬ 
stand what the word ‘ antagonistic ’ means. It means that it militates against 
the progress of democratic institutions. That appears to he an obvious truism, 
and I do not believe that there is anybody in tnis House who has given any 
attention to political philosophy who would for a moment question it, or would 
attempt to traverse the very strong arguments that were put forward in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report to that effect, all of which I have not yet read. It 
rnust bo a political truism that to have a mosaic of communal constituencies, 
all of which are exacerbating their own differences, is antagonistic to the pro¬ 
gress of democratic institutions; and no po.ssible exception can be taken to 
that. 


The CoNSRUvATiyE Game and Oliveb’s Fikmness. 

1 want to refer to some of the comments that have been made upon this 
letter of mine, because I think the attitude which ha.s been taken up towards 
this episode evidences a temper and a habit of judgment which is extremely 
antagonistic to the public interest, and I want to comment upon it rather 
freely. We get first this statement in a telegram from Calcutta: 
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‘ The fear that the Labour Goverimieiit, despite the assurances to the con¬ 
trary vvhitrli have been given in statements in Parliament, is inclined to seek 
a compromise with the Indian extremists is likely to he increased by the word¬ 
ing of a remarkable letter whicli has been received—’ 

Then the letter is quoted, and this ominous paragraph follows ; 

‘ The Secretary of State’s explanation, as to how he reconciles these senti¬ 
ments with his recent ijublio prononncements, is awaited with eager interest in 

India.’ ■, . , -ii 

1 have iioiuted out already that this letter is exactly in accordance with 
what I stated in your Lord.ship.s’ Dou.se. 

Another paper says this: 

‘An extraordinary story circulated by an Indian news agency last night 
purporting to quote a letter from Lord Olivier to Mr. S. Satyamurthy, the 
well-known Swarajist and member of the Madra.s Legislative Council, was tem¬ 
porarily suppressed, by the papers here in response to a request from the issuing 
agency.’ 

You observe the way in which a newspaper sensation is being worked up. 
The next day the following telegram appeared: 

‘ The alacrity with which Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Swarajist member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, agreed to accept full respon.sibility for the publi¬ 
cation of Lord Olivier’-s letter is a strong piece of evidence favouring the widely 
held opinion in India that the Secretary of State has been trapped into a care¬ 
fully prepared plot by the Swaia.jLsts. ... To sa.y that Lord Olivier’s letter, 
though carefully worded, is regarded hero as a grave error of judgment, is 
putting the case very mildly, and it is felt that .some official pronouncement 
IS called for immediately.’ 

My official pronouncement would he that His Mujesty’.s Government con¬ 
sider that improved contact and nnderstanding between the Government and 
the Swaraj and other advanced Parties in Inilia is not only desirable, hut that 
the Viceroy is considering with His Majesty’s Government the best means .by 
whicli that contact can be cstahli.shed and is taking mea)is towards that end. 
Also, I am of opinion that communal representative institutions are antagoni.s- 
tio to the progress of sound democracy. That i.s the statement which I have 
to make. 

The new.spaper quotes from the ‘STATEvSMAN ’: 

‘ Private advices from England indicate that a determined attempt is 
being made to .stamjiede public opinion and the Labour Government into a 
hasty ill-considered action with regard to the reforms. Among other points 
Upon which these attacks are converging is the question of communal repre^ 
sentation, to which the extremist polificiams and, to some extent, the Hindus, 
are generally oppo.sed because they consider the ear-marking of certain consti¬ 
tuencies for certain communities is likely to preiudice their interests. ... It is 
evident from Lord Olivier’s letter that the politicians who aro now pres.sing 
the claims of India to a fuller measure of autonomy have placed the communal 
System in the forefront of their case and it is only too clear that they re¬ 
ceive a sympathetic hearing. Fnless therefore, wi.so counsel,s prevail, there is 
reason to fear that the proposed amendment to the Government of India Act 
will force India a long step further on the path toward.s tyranny. India, ala,s! 
seems doomed to suffer froni the dreams of the doctrinaire'— 

such as the noble Lord, Lord Southborougli, and the Council of India and 
Lord Chelmsford— 

“and it is a grave disappointment to learn that a man of Lord Olivier’s ex¬ 
perience is powerless to shake himself free from the influence of preconceived 
Opinion.” 

The whole of that is a mare’s nest, so far, at any rate, as eithe^r T myself 
or, so far, as I am aware any members of the Government arc concerned. 

I have had conversations, as it was proper for me to do, with the represen¬ 
tatives of all .shade.? of opinion in India, beginning with ex-Governors, mem¬ 
bers of the European community, members of the Mercantile community, Indians 
of almost all shades of opinion, including Mr. Rangachariar, who is now on an 
official mission to this country, deputed by the Government of India, and 
Mr. Sastri, member of tbe Liberal Party. Curiomslv enough, I had myself, 
Without having been previously ‘ entrapped,’ expressed that view to Mr. Satya- 
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liiurti, but not a aiut;le tino of any of the Indians win; liave spoken to me haa 
as niunli as raised or nieiiLioned tlie (luestion of coinmunal representation except 
]\Ii'. iflastri wlio ci itaascd it in rcspiart of its operation in Madras. Mr. Sastfi 
lias made to me no oHiiiial representations on belialf of the Judopenderit Party 
which he rcpre.sents. I under-stand that the Independent Party propose at a 
later date to approach the Prime Minister or myself by a deputation to put 
before us their views, but there has been no shallow of an indication on the 
part of these deeply-plottiiifj; Bwiirajists in Knjrland, or India, or elsewhere, so 
lar, that they want to stampede the bnbour Govornmont or to entrap them 
into any kind of promise tlmt thej' are fioing to abolish the communal repre¬ 
sentation, and if the nohlo Viscount wants any nssnraneo from me that His 
Majestyks Government have not taken into eonsideration for a moment up to 
the present the question of any modification of the communal representation ho 
has it, and he has no business whatever to assume from anything that I wrote 
in my letter that either lli.s Majesty's Government or I had any intention of 
doing so. 


Thu Angt.o-Tnoian Mischief makers. 

I will go on now witli a few more of those ehoice extracts. The determined 
effort to stampede is again referred to. Then there is a further comment 

‘ While the official .statement from London that Lord Olivier’s letter to 
Mr, S. Katyamurth.v contained nothing ilfat the feecretar.y of State had not 
already said, may be literally accurate ”— 

That statement was made by Mr. PicharU.s in Parliament in reply to a 
question, and it had my authority. The letter was not written with a desire 
lor it to he published, and the letter coiitaiiuid nothing, as I said, that I have 
not already given expression to. This comment, however, is made— 

“ While tile official statement. . . eoiitained notliiiig that the Secretary of 
State had not already said, may he literally accurate, his expression of desire 
for closer contact with the Swaraj I’art.y, being made to a notoriously anti- 
Briti-sh politician, is a big advance on Mr. llic.liards’ House of Commons state¬ 
ment of April 16 that the Govcriiiueiit desired to establish contact with those 
Indians who were prepared to co-oporatc.’ 

That brings me really to the close of wluit I wanted to say. Tliese Press 
extracts, cidimuating in that sLatcuient that 1 had expres.sed the desire for 
closer contact with a notoriously aiiti-british politiinan, indicate throughout 
the temper in which the party in India who resi.st all progress habitually ap¬ 
proach tliese matters. 1 have no gioniid whatever, and I do not suppose that 
anybody has any ground whatever, for saying that Mr. Satyamuft’ni is auti- 
British politician, tils letter to me contradicts it. He saj^s that he is not 
an anti-British politician, lie desires to maintain the union and asso¬ 
ciation of India with Great Britain. 

Viscount PEEL; 1 did not say so. 

Lord OLJVIER : The noble Viscount did not, but this is the quotation front 
a Calcutta correspondent anil tlio whole of this Press stunt is inspired, it is 
perfectly clear,by what one ma,y call a sujiprcssed complex of suspicion, first 
of all, of the Labour Government and, secondly, of that particular Party' iii 
Indian politics who are called the Swarajists. That is to say, it is immediately 
assumed that when the Labour Party came into office the,y are prepared to be 
stampeded, and it is immediately assumed that tlie Swarajists are prepared td 
entrap ancl scam])edo them. It is also indicated that it is something disloyal 
or improper or strange on the part of the Secretary of State that he should 
address a civil letter to an elected politician. You have that sort of feeling 
reflected in the supplementary questions that were asked in the House of 
Commons the other evening. 

Lieut-Colonel HowurU-Hury a.sked this supplementary question'— 

‘ Is this an example of tho new methods of the Government for coramuni* 
eating Cabinet decisions to the ijcople of India?’ 

A silly question! Then Viscount Curzon asked—■ 

‘ Are wm to understand tliat tlie Government view with approval the action 
of the Secretary of State in coiiiniiiuicatiiig direct with this extremist 'in 
India ’ ? 
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I wonder in what sort of politioal world 1 am living when that kind of 
question can be i)ut in all seriousness in the House of Commons of this coun¬ 
try, Because a man happens to be a member of the Cabinet he is not to write 
such a civil letter as 1 wrote to a man who is a representative, and a con¬ 
stitutionally appointed representative, of a considerable Party in India. 

The Swaraj Pakty. 

The Swaraj Party, the Home Rule Party, are, as I have said, the most 
advanced cohort of the entire Indian national movement. They have at pre¬ 
sent a considerable majority in two or three of the Councils, and altogether they 
have the strongest representation of any political Party in tho Councils and 
in the Assembly in India. They have a constitutional position and a constitu¬ 
tional right to be recognised as enjoying the privileges, the confidence and the 
credit attaching to their constitutional position which your Lordships have 
created for them. You have no business whatever to say that any one should 
have any more prejudice against a Swaiajist than against a Moderate, or an 
independent or a Liberal. They are all of them elected representatives in 
their various Councils, and they are entitled to be regarded without prejudice 
either by the Government of India or by the Government of this 
country. I repudiate entirely the theory tliat because the Swarajists 
are giving the Government of India a certain amount of trouble, 
as I have said, because they are pursuing their perfectly constitutional aim 
in what we consider to be a factious and mistaken manner, they are to be re¬ 
garded as a kind of political leper and as antagonists and enemies of Great 
Britain, and that we are to be asked; “Why do yon write civilly to these 
people? If you write civilly to them you at once discourage the Moderates and 
the Independents who would bo your backers.’’ 

Tariff Bill Select Committee. 

We desire, by arriving at an understanding with all Parties, to get as 
much backing as we can on all political que.stiou.s from all Parties, and we have 
said that again and again, i have said it in this House, and my right hon. 
friend has said it in another place. It is not the fact that the Swaraj Party 
are at the present time entirely non-co-operating. At the present moment there 
is being discussed in the Legislative Assembly in India a ’.I’arift' Bill for the 
protection of steel. That was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee, 
That Select Committee included members of the Swaraj Party. 'Those members 
of the Swaraj Party are dealing with it without any prejudice, simply on its 
merits as a political question. They are not saying; “ 'This is a Bill of the 

Government of India and we are going to hamper it and to sabotage it.” TJiey 
are dealing with it on its merits. Tiiat is an advance, at any rate, to that 
kind of co-operation which the Swarajists can perfectly w'ell undertake without 
in the slightest degree prejudicing their political programme, and in my opinion 
they will very much strengthen their chance of advancing towards that pro¬ 
gramme by adopting that line of action. I do mo.st entirely protest against the 
attitude which is too often taken up, and I am sorry to say I see it in some 
of the Reports which I get from tho Government of India regarding the Swaraj 
Party, simply because of their constitutional agitation, a.s being pm-sons who 
are to be discriminated against as distinguished from other politicians. 

On February 26 the noble Marquess Lord CURZON, made a comment upon 
one of the matters to which I referred—namely, the handling by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the Jaito disturbance, and he expressed the opinion 
that “ there must have been regrettable mismanagement somewhere to have 
brought about a state of affairs in which you have bodies of Sikh fanatics 
marching about the country,” and so on. That Is the sort of criticism of the 
Government of India which, if I had made it, would have meant at once a 
tremendous attack upon me for belittling the Government of India. 

The Marquess CtJRZON OP KEDLESTON ; I said that there must have 
been mismanagement somewhere. I did not attack the Government of India. I 
did not attack anybody. I alluded to a deplorable situation, to a force which 
has grown up in India with the explanation of which I was not acquainted 
hut which, evidently, did indicate some gross mismanagement on the part of 
Some persons. Then the noble Lord gets up and says I am making an attack 

the Government of India. 
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Lord Cubzon to Stkai- a Horse 1 

Lord OLIVIER: I do not think I used the word “attack.'’ The noble Mar. 
quess said there must have been grcss mismanagement somewhere. Who was 
responsible for managing the affair, if not the Government of India? The noble 
Marquess went on to say that he thought things would be put right when you 
got Sir Malcolm Hailey as Governor of the Punjab. If ho could manage it 
right, who could manage it wrong? The noble Marquess said that he made 
no direct attack. No, he made a criticism. When I want to steal a horse I 
shall get the noble Marquess to do it, and I shall turn my back to the hedge 
carefully. I should not have dared to say so much in disparagement of the 
management of India as the noble Marquess clearly and definitely said in those 
words. 


Foolish Officials holding Swarajists as Treasonable. 

I say this further, that I, unfortunately, see in the reports which I re¬ 
ceive from di.striets and otherwise that there is a constant tendency on the part 
of officers of the Government rather to hold themselves justified in regarding 
the Swarajists as treasonable persoms and to treat them in a somewhat objec¬ 
tionable manner, subjecting them to pin-pricks, to disparagement, and special 
treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party a.s we used to regard the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland, as a Party with which no respectable politician could 
possibly associate or have anything to do. That is unfortunate. This Pre.ss 
stunt, which has come from Calcutta and elsewhere, is an indication of the 
miserable temper of supposing that the Swarajists are traitorous people, that 
tl'.ry are wor-se than nth. r pditicians, and want to entrap and bamboo/Je ihe. 
Secretary of State and the Labour Party, as if the Labour Party were capable 
of being stampeded by them. The policy of the Labour Party has been stated 
to your Lordship.s’ House, and it is proceeding. 

Having regard to the complaints that have been made as to the working 
of the present Constitution in India, the Government of India has established 
a Committee with a view to finding out w'hat amendments, if any, are required 
in the Act by rules or otherwise. First of all that Committee was appointed 
as an official Committee. It has now been enlarged, and I have given the 
noble Viscount the reference to it. Only yesterday the Government of India 
proceeded on the.se lines which I indicated that His Majesty’s Government would 
be glad that they should proceed, and are adding unofficial meniTiers.to that 
Committee with a view to seeing whether we shall receive from unofficial critics 
representations with regard to the working of the Government of India Act. 
That is an advance towards greater and better contact, and, if, by perhaps 
harmless letters and such harmle.ss corro-spondence as have pa,ssed between my¬ 
self and Mr. Satyamurti, any kind of better contact or understanding can be 
established between ourselves and those advanced politicians in India, I shall 
be exceedingly glad, and I shall not for a moment be ashamed of what 1 have 
done. 

I do hope that no one of your Lordships who is to follow mo will say that 
you have received no relief or satisfaction from what I have told you. - What 
I have told you with regard to the policy of His Majesty’s Government has 
been told you already. The policy of His Majesty’s Government has not been 
altered or modified or departed from. I must say that, on the whole, I am 
grateful to the noble Viscount for having given me this opportunity of express¬ 
ing myself on the subject and of making this protest. I beg hiin to believe 
that, while I should myself have considered it too trivial a matter for so 
serious notice to he taken of it, T am not at all sure that it has not been, 
on the whole, in the public interest that some discussion should have taken place, 

{The Mntiiin wan hy leave withdrawn.] 
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Third Debate on India. 
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In the House of Commons on June 6th Earl WINTERTOM raised the question of 
India on the adjournment of the House for Whitsuntide. 

Earl WINTERTON : I desire to raise two matters of which I have given 
notice. I wish also to refer to another matter which has occurred since 1 gave 
notice. The first is the letter which was recently written by tlie Secretary of 
State to the Indian Swarajist, Mr. S. Satyannirti: secondly, the terms of 
reference of the Committee .appointed by the Covernment to inquire into the 
machinery and working of the Act of lyii). 'J iiere is a third point. Has the 
attention of the Secretary of State boon directed to the very serious action 
recently taken, in fact within the last week, by one of the hraiiohes of tlie 
so called National Congress of India in pa.s,sing a rasohitipn which is in effect 
a direct, condonation of murder? f do not pi‘o[»os.e in the brief remarks which 
£ am about to make to deal with the Leo Commission Report, which is too 
big a subject for di.scussion at the fag end of an adjonrniiieiit debate. It it is 
to he discussed here at all, the opportuni'.y should be given for it to be dis¬ 
cussed fully. 

The ,S'aty.\mup.ti Letter. 


The first matter to wliich I liave to refer is the better written by the 
Secretary of State to the Swarajist meiuher of the Madras Council. I propose 
only to say a word, for the question was, I think, us satisfactorily disposed 
of as could be by the Debate wliich took place in another place, and which, 
of course, it is not in order for me to refer to thi.s afternoon. 1 should like^ 
however, to ask the lion. Gentleman, tlie Umler-Soerctary, to give the House an 
assurance that in future the ordiimry procedure will be rigidly observed in 
communicating the view'.s of the SocreUiry of State to the people of India, that 
is through the Viceroy and tlie Government of India. Tlie Under-Secretary of 
State has shown in his answers to questions a must meticulous care to avoid 
giving any information which would einimrrass tlie Government of India, him¬ 
self or any other person, and it is to lie imped that tho Secretary of State 
will’in future follow the example of^iis Uiider-Secretiiry, and refrain from 
polite letter-writing to Swarajist geiulcmen in India. I think that is all I 
need say on'what I think the House gonoiaUy w-ill agree is a somewhat un¬ 
happy incident. 

The Reforms Enquiry. 


I come to the second matter, that is what will be tho exact scope of the 
work which is to be done by the second of the two Committees of inquiry 
which has been appointed by tlie Governmout of India. I have carefully read the 
two statements which have been made on the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in the Indian As.semb!y and f am bound to say though Sir Malcolm’s statements 
are generally characterised by clearness there is a certain ambiguity that I 
am anxious to see cleared up by the Under-Hecretarv. Sir Ufalcolm, speaking 
on 8th February of this year, in tlie legislative as.sembly at Delhi, said that 

the Government; . , , , p ■ , , . 

“ 'Would undertake an official examination of the defects in the working 
of the present machinery, which unfortunately, hiul not been given a proper 
chance. The proposed inquiry would aim at removing the difficulties revealed 
in the working of tho Act, but it would not be an inquiry intended to alter 
the frame work of tho policy of tlio Act.” 

Speaking on 18th February Sir Malcolm said—and tliis is tTie point to 
which I wish to call attention ; 

“ Speaking with the full authority of the British Government-” 

which was a rather curious phrase to u.se in the Indian Assembly, and of rather 
special significance— 

“ That the Government held to its general position as stated in his speech 
of last Friday week. Before His Majesty’s Governmout would be able to 
consider the Amendment of the Con.stitiition_, as distinct from Amendments 
of the Act to rectify imperfections of administration, tliero must he a firm 
inve.stigation of the defects and difficulties wliicii have arisen in the working 
of the transitional constitution. Tiic British people was not lightly inclined to 
consider changes in tfie British Constitution laid down by Parliament in 1919 
ffter tho fullest consideration.” 
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I do not know u kether those words were intended to be a sort of sop to tho 
Swarajists, but they seem to contemplate that these two Committees, the 
second of which has recently been appointed, are both merely preliminary, and 
that there is some possibility of further steps being taken by the Government 
of India or by His Majesty’s Government to consider the amendment of the 
Constitution as distinct from the amendment of tho Act. The statement 1 have 
just quoted contains the words ; 

“ Before His Majesty’s Government would be able to consider the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution.” 

I would like to point out that by the appointmeiit of the Committee the 
danger is of predetermining by the _ Committee what it will be the duty of 
the Statutory Commission to decide iiri92!). After all, the period between now 
and 1929 is only five yours, a very sliort period in the history of tfie working 
of a constitution. I tliink I am entitled to ask tlie Under-Secretary for an 
unequivocal assurance tliat wliat those of iis who have hitherto understood to 
be the pledged undertaking of tlie Government will be adhered to, and that 
is that the first stage of the reforms ending in 1930 will be carried out a.? 
this House doterniined they should he in the 1919 Act vvithont either acceleration 
or retardation. It is important that we should be assured that this very .short 
testing period will be adhered to. 

I will make two cpnilifications to the assurance which I have just sought, 
hirst of all, if it can be shown that there are defects in the working machinery 
of tho Act wliich can be remedied without affecting in any degree the principle 
of the .\ct, cr altei'inr, the rate of proTress laid down in it then I think it 
can legitimately be done. If that is all tho Government of this country have 
in mind in the formntioii of this Committee, tlien I think no one on this side 
will have any objection. I think, however, that we do need an as.surance on 
that point more especially in view of tlie pressure which is being put on the 
Government from various quarters to alter the whole basis of the w'orking of 
the Act. 

,S\vAnA.u.sT Action. 

The other qualification I would make is that if the Swarajists b,y their 
action make the Act iinworkiible, then its principles may have to be altered be¬ 
fore 1930 although siicli an idfcration, if W'o on this side, of the House can 
prevent it, will, ci'rtainlv not he in the direction of giving tlio A.ssomblv uiitl 
the Councils greater power or abating one jot tho protection which this House, 
tlii'ougli the Secretary of State and the Government of India, gisms to the help¬ 
less niiiioritieu and the depressed classes of India against .some of tho.se who 
would, if there wa.s a great devolution of,, power, be in a position to exercise 

over them a control which in the past wo liave always done our best to pre¬ 
vent. That is all 1 wish to say on that ponit except to make this fnrthe’r 

observation that b.y far tlie best wav for the Government to deal with the un- 

doiibtodl.v difficult situation with wbicb they arc faced In India—I do not think 
it is iiiorc difficult tliaii it was three or four years ago, and apart from purely 
political agitation T tliink the .state of India has been better both under the 
present Government and the late Government than it was three or four years 
ago—would bo to dispose of all the rumours, threats and rnnibling.s one hears, 
and say more firmlv than lias yet been said by the Under-Secretary or tho 
Secretary of State for India that this Government, like their predeees.sors, do 
not intend to be deflected from the course laid down by the 1919 Act by 
pressure cither from the right or from the left, and that tbe.y intend to rnrr.v 
out the Act of 1919 to the best of their ability. While I do not see any objec¬ 
tion to these coniinittees of inquiry with the qualifications I have indicated, 
T believe the efi'ect of tliosc iii''iii7-ip.s must he. to Instil into the minds of those 
who have to work the Act in India, and many other European officials and 
other officials who arc now well di.spo.'-ed towards the Act, a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty, and it nin.,v cause them to ask: aro the Governine.nt going to 
adhere to the polic.v laid down li.v [)reviou.s Governments or not? T do not wish 
to press the Under-Secretary further on that point, and if he will give ii.s an 
assurance that what is taking place is merely an inquiry, that will be satis¬ 
factory. 

The Day Muiideii. 

I wish now to say that I regard as a very serioii.s s.ymptom indeed of cor¬ 
ruption of one portion of the body politic in India, and I think it is only a 
limited portion, the amazing effrontery of the Bengal Branch of the National 

98 
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Congress in passing a resolution which condoned the murder of a perfectly 
innocent Englishman, Mr. Day, who had no connection whatever with politics. 
1 think that is one of the most infamous actions ever taken by any body of 
people who had the smallest pretence to responsibility in any part of the Empire. 
While I have heard in the past of attempts being made in debate not 
to condone but to find reasons for certain events of violence in other parts 
of the Empire as was the ease in Ireland, everyone knows that it would he 
inconceivable that any Member of this House could ever get up and condone 
the murder of a perfectly innocent man b.v a fanatic in India, on the ground 
that the murderer in some obscure way was helping the cause of the Swarajists 
in India. The respon8ibilit,y rests with the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India, and in a les.ser degree with Hi.s Majesty’s Government, 
and I do not know what action they are .going to take, but I hardly think that 
an incident of that kind can he ignored. 

The serious feature is that this Congress is mainly composed of the Dasite 
Party, and to judge by the reports, Mr. Das has succeeded in making himself 
one of the most powerful personalities in India, and has taken up largely in 
India the position occupied by Mr. Gandhi. Every one of those who voted for 
this Resolution in the Bengal National Congress were Swarajists and the vast 
majority of them were the pledged followers of .V'r. Das We have never 
known whether Mr. Das was at the Conference, but he was privy to what 
occurred. He is not only one of tlie most prominent politicians in India, hut 
he is also Mayor of Calcutta, and he was approached by the present Governor 
of Bengal three or four months ago—I do not quarrel with the Governor’s 
action—and a.sked whether he would become a Minister. It is the followers 
of Mr, Das who have passed this infamous resolution, a resolution which, seri¬ 
ous enough in tins country iu the i)Ossihle effect it might have, is trebly, qua- 
druply and one hundred times more serious in India, where it might have 
the result of instigation to the murder of Europeans and loyal Indians. 

Parting of the Ways. 

It looks as if we have approached the parting of the ways iu this matter, 
and as if it was necessary for the local government of India, or through the 
direct action of the British OoyornTiievit, to take steps that will prevent a con- 
tinnanee of this .sort of thing. I am not advocating anything in the nature of 
Die-hard methods. I have always resisted the pressure from Members of my 
own party to take .strong action by the law here and tliere. I am in every 
sense of the word a Moderate on this matter, hut I do not believe that in 
any section of the House there would be any objection to ^ the Government 
taking legal action against people wlio advocate murder in a highly inflammable 
province such as the Province of Bengal. My own view is that the difficulty in 
India to-day is far more largely a difficulty confined to a certain number of 
politicians, and the difficnltv of maintaining law and order is again a matter 
of dealing with a comparatively small section of a very large population. In 
the years from 1916 to 1922 the difficulty was much greater. You had a large 
mass of the population greatly inflamed agaimst Government, and I fear greatly 
inflamed against Europeans ‘qua’ Kuropeaiis, That was the case in those 
years, I doubt if that is true of the state of affairs fn-dav. I am glad—I have 
heard it from many quarters—tliat the attitude of Indians generally towards 
Government, toward.s Europeans, is better than it was in the critical years of 
1920 and 1921. 

But there are not wanting people in India to-day who W’ould do everything 
they could, and perhaps go so far as to risk their own lives in the doing of 
it, to bring India back to the state of turmoil and danger in which she was 
in those years: and there are not wanting people in Bengal who would like to 
see that province return to the unhappy state of affairs that existed, I think 
in 1908 or 1909, when what T call the honib and revolver methods of political 
persuasion were indulged in by a section of the population. Speaking with 
responsibility, as any one must who has been Under-Secretary of State for India 
or who has been connected in any way with the administration of India, I say 
that if it can be shown that Mr, Das or any other of the prominent Swarajist 
politicians of Bengal or India are privy to thi.s movement of violence of which 
this Convre.ss Uesohition appears to be a symptom, and wbicb seems to link 
up the Congress indissolubly with the people whoso methods are those of the 
bomb and the revolver—if it can he, shown that they are priv.y to or have 
instigated such a movement—I trust tliat this Government will not have any 
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Ijesitation in spite of the injudicious attitude of some of their supporters when 
they were private Members, in putting the whole machinery of the law into 
operation. If, following tliis abominable action of this Bengal Congress, there 
i.s an outbreak of political murder in India, both the Government of India 
and this Governraont will have very serious responsibility on their shoulders if 
they have not moanwhilo taken steps to deal with those who instigated it. 

Mr Richard's Reply 

Mr. RICHARDS; 1 think the House, is exceedingly fortunate that on the 
la.st occasion wlien Indian matters are being discussed we have had such well 
informed .speeche.s on the pre.seut conditions in India a.s we have had the 
pleasure of listening to to-day. It is not my intention to detain the House for 
more than a lew minutes. I will endeavour to reply to some of the points 
raised by the Moble Lord who opened the Debate. He referred to the Resolu¬ 
tion of the Bengal Bramli of the National Congress of India. I know nothing 
of that Resolution beyond what ha.s appeared in the newspaiiers but I would 
like to remind tlio Noble Lord that this i.s e.s.sentially a pacific party. That 
is to say, the objective in view is what they call a non-violent and non-co-opera¬ 
tion movement. 

Viscoiinf (AIRZON : Does that apply to the party led by Mr. 0. R. DasP 

Mr. RICHARDS : It does in eoinmoii with the re.st of the party led by 
Mr. Gandhi, and 1 should be much .surprised if 'there wa.s any connection bet¬ 
ween the Bengiiil movenierit to wliicli tlio Noble hord referred and the constitu-' 
tioiial iiari.y. It i.s a coiistitutioii.-ll party ill common with l.iberals, Moderates 
and Independent,s. It is a party tiiat is working for Home Rule in India. Tlie 
distinguishing feature between that and the other parties is the speed at which 
it would like to advance in the diroction of Homo Rule, but, e.ssentiall,v, it 
is a purely constitutional party. Tlie reforms that aro being suggested, that 
is to say, the inve.''tigatioiis, liave been advocated by the Government of India 
itself. That is, by the men who have l>eeii attempting bitborto to work this 
particular piecti of machinery. It is because the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments feel that there i.s a diffieiilt.v in carrying out the pro¬ 
visions of the 1019 Aft that tliey have in.stitiited this iiuiuiry into the working 
of the Act. 

Tnn Assembly Resolution. 

.Perhaps the best way in which I could reply to the questions put to mo 
by the Notile Lord would be to cover very shortly the ground that led up to 
the appointment of this Committeo. Ttio first point vve have to remember .is 
that on tho 18th February thi.s .year a Re.solutioii wa.s carried in the As.sembly 
recommending a revision of the Governinont of India Act, with a view to estab¬ 
lishing full responsible Government, and for the purpose of summoning a 
round table conference to frame a new eoiistitiition, with a view to its ultimate 
enactment by I’arliament. Tiiat Resolution was carried in a perfectly constitil- 
tional fa.sliioii in the As.seiiibly by a majority of 70 to 48. In the course of that 
Debate, two important .speeches were delivered by the leader of the Govern¬ 
ment Sir M. Huilej . I will read rather longer extracts from those two speeches 
than were read by the Noble Lord; 

“ Now for the action we propose to take. We do not limit ourselve,s to 
demanding tliai tlie system .shoiiid be fnrtbe.r testeR. We propose to make a 
serioiLS attempt to investigate justifiable eomplaiiits against the W’orking of the 
sctieme in practice-" 

Ho ivas speaking on behalf of the people who were attempting fo work tlie 
macliinery-- 

“ to as.se.ss the cause and to examine the remedie.s necessary. Wo claim that 
this must precede any general inquiry into the policy and scheme of the Act 
or general advance within the Act itself. In investigating the,so difficnitios and 
defects in the actual working of the pre.seut .system wo shall consult the local 
Governments on the subject and we kIihII not clo.so our ears to representations 
(rom outside. It may be that the remedy for tlio.se diffioulties will be found 
by using the rules making power within the Act; I refer to the utilisation 
of those Sections to which reference is so often made, 19A, 45A, and 96D. 
It may even be—I can say notliing as to this —that the inquiry may show that 
some changes are required in the structure of the Act in order to rectify the 
definite and a.seertained defects experienced in tho actual working.” 
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In a speech ten days later, he said; — 

“ We have again considered the position very iiarefully, and I am anxious 
to emphasise that in what I say T speak with the (nil authority of His Majesty’s 
Government. We still hold to the general position ] took up on behalf of the 
Government. Before His Majesty’s Government are able to consider the ques¬ 
tion of amending the constitution, as distinct from such Amendment of the Act 
as may he required to rectify any administrative imperfections, there must he 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen in the 
working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither they nor we 
would he justified in considering changes in that constitution unless they were 
in possession of full Information which onr investigations will jdoce in our 
hands. In 1919, Parliament, after the fullest consideration, laid down a .schomo 
transitional in its nature, hut, neverthele.s.s, carefull.y devised with a view to 
effecting steps necessary for progre.ssive reali.sation of idea,s embodied in the 
Preamble of the Act. It is not to he suppo.sed that tlic Briti.sh people would 
be lightly inclined to consider a change in that con.stitiition, and it is hound 
to concentrate attention for the present on .such imperfections in working as 
may have been disclosed by the experience of tho last three years. 1 said that 
we have carefull.y con.sidered the general position and we hold to the precise 
attitude which I then took up, save in one respect. If onr inquiries into the 
defects in the working of the Act show the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say, by use of the rule making power already 
provided by Parliament under the Statute, we are willing to make recommenda¬ 
tions to this effect; hut if onr inquiries show that no advance is possible with¬ 
out amending the couslitntiou, then the question of advance must be left as 
an entirely open and separate issue of which the Government is in no way 
committed. To that extent, the scope of onr inquiry goes somewhat hu.vond 
that originally assigned to it, hut 1 must again emphasise the fact that it 
does not extend beyond that scope to the Amendment of the Constitution it¬ 
self.” 

WUAT UAS GoVRaNMUN'T DONE? 

What have the Government of India done to give effect to the promises 
made on that occasion .f 'Phey have started, in tho first place, by appointing 
an official e.xpert committee, consistjng of three members of the Governor- 
General’s Council and threo Se.cretarios of the Government of India, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the legal and constitiitional potentialities of the situa¬ 
tion, and as to whether any advance is possible under tlie rules framed under 
the Act or by an Amendment of those rules. The second thing they did was 
to send a circular letter to all the local Governments of India, which arc as 
much concerned in the working of tho Aj’t as the Government of India itself, 
quoting Sir Malcolm Hailey’s si)ee(Iies, and asking them to investigate the diffi¬ 
culties arising from or defects itdierent in, the working of the present transi¬ 
tional constitution, and to sec how far tlie situation could he improved without 
taking measures so far-reaching as to involve fnndamontal changes in the 
policy and powers of the Government of India Act, 

It was the intention of the Government of India that this official expert 
Committee should address itself also to an inquiry i-clating to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment similar to that relating to the local ^ovcrnlnonts, and it had hcen 
asked to do so. On receipt from tho expert official committee of its preliminary 
report on the tedinical aspcf't of this qne.stion, tlie Government of India modi¬ 
fied their original intention as to the field of its activities and decided to 
reconstitute tho committee by tho addition of representatives who were non- 
officials, and to charge it with a two-fold duly. M’he first was to make tho 
investigation which they had originally intended to make into the defects 
and the possibilities of removing them within the constitution as affecting tho 
Central Government, and to advise the Government of India accordingly; the 
second was to_ consider the reports of the local governments under the constitu¬ 
tion as affecting the provinces, and to advise as to the recommendations which 
should ho based thereon. 

T think that my hon. Friend, if he will turn up the answer which 1 gave 
on the 2nd of June, will find tiiat those terms of reference are taken almost 
exactly from the speeches that were delivered by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and mere¬ 
ly reproduce under appropriate heads and categories the scope, purpose and 
limits of the inquiry as indicated in the first instance by Sir Malcolm Hailey 
at the beginning of February. That is to say, the terms and the scope of the 
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inquiry that is being conducted at the present time are exactly those which 
are outlined by Sir IVlalcolm Hailejq with this addition, that non-official inem- 
bei's liave been ashed to co-operate with the committee in the inquiry that is 
being conducted at present. 

Mr. FISHER: Has the inquiry begun? 

IMr. RICHARDS : No. Tlie difficulty is that the personnel of the newly 
constituted Committee has not been completed yet. But we except inquiry that 
has been more or less completed. 

Earl WINTER'I’ON: Have not two members been appointed? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen some reference in the Press, but I have 
no official information on the jtoint. 

Earl WINTERTON ; I understood that the Committee was iji process of 
being aijpointed now. It appears to me that there is some hitch in the matter. 
Why is there this delay in appointing the non-official members? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I do not know that there has been any delay. I have seen 
references in the Press. 

Mr. FISHED : M ill the Committee sit in private? 

Mr. RICHARDS; I am afraid that I could not answer that without 
making inquiry. That is the position with regard to this inqTiiry at the pre¬ 
sent moment. 

M’ith regard to the letter of ray Noble Friend the Secretary of State 
to a member of the Swarai party, I qviite agree with the views of the 
last speaker. We liave got to recognise that the Swaraiists have been returned 
to the A.ssembly in a iierfectly constitutional fashion. We have got to recognise 
also that thev form the majority of the members of the Assembly of the present 
movement. That is, they are in exactly the same position as lion, and right hon. 
Members opposite. They are His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembly is coiiceriiod, and I suggest that when my Noble Friend gets a letter 
from a member of the Legislative .Assembly, it is only natural that he should 
reply to it. Iii addition, I would like to point out that the letter contains 
the well-known views not only of the Secretary of State on the two particular 
questions to which it refers, closer co-operation with the Swarajists' in the 
working of reforms, and the views, which are held, I believe, by almost every 
party in this House, with regard to the difficulty of working any real practical 
scheme with the commnmil .sy.stcm of representation. There is no reference to 
a change of policy at all. I think that the storm that has Ireeii created in 
connection with that letter was not even a decent storm in a tea cup. 

Earl AVINI’ERTON : The hon. Gentleman has not answered my question. 

I was not objecting to the view.s expressed in the letter. I asked whether we 
could have an assurance that in future when a Secretary of State wished to 
cominniiicate his views on in)i)nrtaiit matters of policy to the Indian people, 
he should do so. as every previous Secretary of State has done, through the 
Government of India, and not by means of correspondence with an opposition 
member of the Alailras Assembly. 

Mr. RICH.ARDS: My answer is that there was no indication of any 
change of policy at all. If my Noble Eriend will turn up the Montagn-Chelms- 
ford Report he n ill find there a condemnation of the communal system of re¬ 
presentation. 

Earl AVTNTERI’ON : 'I’here has 1>een no change of policy? 

Air. RICH.ARDS : I can assure him that ou question of polic.v the usual 
practice is followed in every ease. This is merely expressing an opinion of the 
Secretary of State, which was shared by Aleinbers of the Noble Lord’s party. I 
do not tliin'k that there is anything more than that in that letter. It certainly 
does not represent any change of policy on the part of the Secretary of vState. 
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HOU^K OF COMMONS—10 JUNE mi 

The House o< Commons resuHied sitting on the IGth June, sdter the Whits- 
suntide recess. The first questions to be asked ivere those dealing with Indian 
Affairs. 

MuHAMM. 41MN JnilOES. 

Sir Charles YATE began questions by aBkiug the Under-Secretary of State 
for India in which High Courts of India there is a Muhammadan Judge and 
in which there is not. 

Mr. RICHARDS in reply stated that there was one Muhammadan Judge 
in the Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore High Courts respectively, but 
none in the High Courts of Madras, Patna and Rangoon. 

Sir Charle.s Y^ATE asked if the Under-Secretary would take into considera¬ 
tion the appointment of further Muhammadan Jtidge.s. Mr. Richards, how¬ 
ever, would give no undertaking on the matter, and contented himself with 
saying that he would mention it to the Secretary of State. 

Lee Commis.sion Rei’out. 

in reply to Mr. HOPE-SIMPSON, the Under-Secretary of State, said 
that no official orders ivould be passed on the recommendations contained in this 
Report until it had been discussed by the Indian Jjegislative As.sembly in its 
September Ses.sion, but that the necessary preliminary work was meanwhile 
being pressed on. with all po,s,sible speed, both there and in India, He added 
that any financial relief ultimately .sanctioned would have effect from the 1st 
April, Z924, 

Sir Henry CRAIK is not anxious either to have the matter disemssed by 
the Indian Legislature, nor to accept their vipH'.s, and a.sked if it was not the 
case that the Secretary of State had power quite independently of the Logi,s- 
lative Assembly to carry out the siherae proposed by the Corami.ssion. 
Mr. Richards agreed, but at the same time said tii.at there was no 
chance of anything being done without full consultation with the Govonimont 
of India and without taking into consideration the views expressed in the 
Legislative Assembly, 

GoVRnjiMENT OF Act. 

In answer to Colonel MEYLBR (Liberal Afember for Blackpool), Profcs.sor 
Richards .stated that the Committee appointed by the Government of India 
to enquire into the u'orking of the Reforms would report to the Government of 
India and any proposals which might result from its recominendatioms would 
he those of the Government of India. Parliament would necessarily be iully 
informed of .such proposals as Hi.s .Majestyls Government decide to adopt. In 
answer to a supplementary question, the Under-Secretary stated that he was 
not yet in a position to give the names of unofficial members of the Committee. 

Gbnehai. Dvr.a. 

A question by Dr, Haden GUEST (Labor) of which he had given private 
notice ivas greeted with cheers from the Labor and Liberal benches and stony 
silence on the Comservative benches. Dr. Guest asked the Prime Minister 
whether his attention had been (called to the statement made by Air. Justice 
AteCardie during the trial of the action by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, formerly 
ijieut.-Governor of the Punjab, claiming damages for alleged libel against Sir 
Sankaran Nair, formerly Alemher of the Executive Oouncil of the Viceroy of 
India with reference to the punishment of General Dyer by the Government of 
India and the Government of Great Britain; and whether, in view of the 
grave political and social reaction which these statements may have in India, 
he will order an enriuiry to be made as to whether this is an abuse of privilege. 

Mr. DIXEY (Conservative) had also given private notice of a question 
addressed to the Prime Alini.ster, asking if liis attention had been called to the 
result of a recent case in the High Court which strongly suggested that General 
Dyer had not been fairly dealt with by the authorities, and in view of the 
fact that General Dyer is seriously ill, whether he would consider immediately 
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what steps could now be taken to reconsider the matter. This question was 
greeted with Conservative applause, and iudicated the die-hard point of view. 

Coinmander KENWORTHY (Liberal), before the question was replied to, 
asked if the Prime Minister was aware that the learned Judge had not got the 
documents in t}ie Dyer Case before him, and had not the full evidence which 
was in the possession of the Goveruiuent of Jridiaf 

The PRIME MINIS'IER in reply stated that he had only now heard Dr. 
Haden Guest’s question for the first time, as no copy of it had reached him, 
Mr. Dixey’f, question, he stated, had only reached him at one 'o’clock, and he 
could not attempt to give a considered answ^er at snch short notice, but asked 
that the question should he imt on the paper and he would deal with it. 

The que.stioii was accordingly put on paper and the Prime Minister made 
11 statement on the subject on June 23rd. 

O’Dwyeh h. SvNK.MtAN N.\m Case. 

Mr. JiAXSHUIlY (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he would direct a complete transcription of the judgment in this case 
to be transmitted to the Government of India and ask for an expression of 
opinion on the extra-judicial matters rai.sed by the Judge in the light of the 
Hunter Commis.sion Report. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated in reply that the Secretary of State would arrange 
for a transcript of the judgment to bo furnished to the Government of India, 
who would no doubt con.sider whether any observations thereon would appear 
to be called for, (The word “judgment” in each case is a verbal slip, and 
what is really meant is the summing up of the Judge, which in itself forms a 
very long document. The judgment, of (‘ourse, contained merely a few worcls). 

Mr. LANSBURY had another question addre.ssed to the Prime Minister 
asking whetlier the Government would grant time for the di.scussion of the mo¬ 
tion standing in liis name dealing with the remarks of Mr. Justice MoCardie 
during the recent trial. 

The motion referred to was a motion to present an addre.ss to the King that 
Justice McUiirdie bo roinoved from the Bench. This was however subsequently 
withdrawn on tlie Prime Minister refusing to allot a day. 

The PRIME MINISTER in reply stated that he had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that discussion on this .subject would only add to the harm that had already 
been done in India by tlie words complained of. However unfortunate the 
words had been, the.v did not eon.stitiite the kind of fault amounting to a 
moral delinquency which con.stitutionally justified an Address to the King as 
proposed. The ohjectionable passage occurred, not in a considered written 
judgment, but in an oral charge to the jury delivered at the conclusion of a 
lengthy and soniewliat heated trial, and tlie very form in which it was couched 
showed that the learned Judge was not informed as to what took place. The 
Prime Minister added this important statement—that His Maje.sty’s Govern¬ 
ment completely associated itself writli the decision of the Government (not 
merely the Secretary of State) of the day. His Majesty’s Government w’ould 
always uphold the right of the Judiciary to pass judgmont even on the Execu¬ 
tive, if it thought fit, blit that being the right of the Judiciary, it was all the 
more nece.ssary that it should guard itself agaiicst pronouncements upon issues 
involving grave political consequences which are not themselves being tried. 

Sir Kingslay M'OOD (Con.servative) asked whether the Prime Minister, 
having regard to the statement he had just made and the undesirability of a 
motion remaining on the Order Pajier attacking a Judge who was daily trying 
ca.ses in the High Court, would use Ids influence to have this motion withdrawn. 
Mr. Laiisbury immediately jumped to his feet and said that no one need use 
an.v influence; he was perfectly satisfied with the statement made by the Prime 
.Minister. 

A further question by Mr. Ronald McNElLIi cainsed the Prime 
Minister to state that he refused to he drawn into a discus.sion on this 
matter. He confined himself to the .statement that the main point of the trial 
did not concern itself with the ohite.r dicta which the learned Judge let fall in 
his charge to the jury, and those words were calculated to have a Very serious 
effect on Indian ])uhiic opinion, and it was for these reasons that he had 
couched his answ’er in the manner stated above, 
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Indian Dkptjtations to Sbcbetaiiy of State. 

Mr. John SCXJBR (Labor) asked the llnder-Secretnry of State whether ho 
would lay upon the table a statement giving the purport of the deliberations 
between the Indian Deputation headed by His Highness the Aga Khan and the 
Secretary of State, on Indian Reforms and other cognate matters. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that there had geen no deliberations between 
any Indian Deputation and the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
had received a statement of views from the Deputation referred to, and from 
other Deputations and individuals, but he was not prepared to publish reports 
of their purport. 

Coi,oNiK.s Committee. 

Mr. SCURR had a further que.stion asking whether the TJnder-Sccretary 
of State could give any idea of the date by which the Colonies Committee now 
in London might be expected to complete their deliberations and pro.sent their 
report to the Government of India. 

Mr, RICHARDS replied that the functions of the Colonies Committee 
were to discuss certain rjuestions ivith the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
and To make representations to him. The date of tlie conclusion of their work 
did not depend on thein.selveR alone and could not yet be definitely forecast. 

CaWNPUR. CoNSVlHACY TlHAU. 

Mr. LANSBTTRY asked the TTnder-Secretary of State wliether he had now 
received a copy of the evidence and judgment given against the prisoners re¬ 
cently on trial at Cawnpiir, and ivhethor he would lay a complete statement 
of the evidence and judgment on the table of the Hon.se. 

Mr. RICHARDS in reply .stated that he had not yet received the papers 
referred to and could not say if the Secretary of State would decide that the 
papers should be laid before the House. 

Indian Goveunment Oi’fioiai.s and Non-Co-Operation. 

Mr. Thoma.s JOHNSTON (habor) asked the TJnder-Sccretary of Statb 
whether he was aware that the Madra.s Government was discharging officials 
who contributed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund or a.ssociatcd with Non-Co-Operators 
or subscribed to tlie Non-Co-Operators’ papers, and whether Mr. Snhba Rao 
had been di.scharged from the Telegraph Department for the official reason that 
he was either a Nou-Co-Opevator himself nr had active, symjnvthy with Non-Co- 
Operator.s, and whether the Tinder-Secretary of State would make enquiries 
with a view to the discontinuance of this policy. 

Afr. RICHARDS stated that ho had no official knowledge of the individual 
ca.so or of the general orders of dismissal. He added, however, that all Govern¬ 
ment servants are prohibited from subscribing in aid of any political move¬ 
ment in India, and they knew of the existence of this prohibition. 

SwARA.! RF.SOniJTION .AT SkRAJOAN.I. 

Col. IlOWARD-BTIRY (Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
whether his attention had been drawn to Mr. C. R. Da.s’.s support of the Reso¬ 
lution passed by the Swarajya Party at Serajganj, paying homage to the innr- 
derer of Mr. Ernest Day; whether he was aware of the indignation of the Eu¬ 
ropean eomnninity in India at the eulogy of murder as a political weapon; and 
whether the Government of India contemplated taking any legal action against 
the movers of this Resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated tiiat he had seen in the press reports of indigna¬ 
tion meetings in India, but bad not received any official information that legal 
proceedings were contemplated or any report of the precise terms of the Re,so¬ 
lution. Colonel Howai-d-Bnry asked the Under-Secretary of State if he di.s- 
sociated himself from the expression of the Secretary of St.atc in Vii.s letter to 
Mr. Satyamurti, in which he said that the Swarajists were using perfectly 
constitutional w'eapons. Mr, Richards in reply merely pointed out that Mr. 
Gandhi himself had condemned this Resolution. 

Ini)I,vn Tauiffs. 

Mr. HANNON (Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of State whether 
he w'as aware that applications had been received by the Indian Tariff Board 
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from the paper, printing ink, boots and shoes, cement, and magnesium cliloride 
industries, requesting that Protection sliould be afforded to these industries, 
and nhetlier it was the intention of Dis Majesty’s Government to endeavour to 
come to some arrangement with the Government of India on this question, as 
this Protection would operate against tlie British export trade with India. 

Mr. RtCH.ARDS stated that he was unaware of such applications, but that 
the Secretary of State did not think he could usefully consider the propriety 
of making representation to the Government of India before the Tariff Board 
had reported. 

Sir Henry COWAN (Conservative) asked if the Government were in favor 
of Protection in India while opposed to protection at home. 

Captain Wedgwood BENN (Ihberal), amid the laughter of the House 
asked if there was any reason to suppose that the Government of India had 
been using and profiting by the literature of the Tariff Reform League issued 
by the Conservatives in that country. Mr. Richards realised that this was 
meant more as a hit for the Con.sei-vatives than as a question to him, and left 
it una;isTVered. 

Mii.iT.vRY Expenditure. 

Mr. THURTLE (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State, with regard 
to the Committee appointed by the Government of India for the purpose of 
makiiig recommendations for economy in military expenditure and which con¬ 
tained no non-official members, if he would advise the appointment of such a 
non-nfficial expert as Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar or Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated that he had not heard of the Committee, but if 
such a Committee were being .set up, he had no doubt the Government of India 
would exercise a wise dlscretioji in the .selection of expert members. 

Ls'in,\N Eleictiox Expenses. 

Sir Charles YATE (Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of State when 
it was intended to introduce Rules to fix maximum scales for election expenses 
in India .similar to tho.se in force in the Ilnited Kingdom. 

Mr. RiCHARDS stated he could not give a date, but the Government of 
India intended to make proposals as soon as sufficient data were available. He 
added that this might prove to he the case a.s a result of the last elections. 

Press L.vws—Indian States. 

Sir Charles YATE, in another question, asked which of the Indian States 
liad introduced Press Laws, and how far those laws differed from the laws in 
force in British India. 

The lin,derTSecretary of Stajo replied that the only definite information 
he had wa.f that a Press Act is or was in force in Baroda, but he had no 
detailed information as to its provisions. 

PllO.SCRIPTION OE “ AVoRKERS ” WEEKLY, 

Sir Charles YATE then asked whether issue No. 60 of 28th March, 1924, 
of The ITo/'A-e/'.s’ Weekly was the only number of that Journal which had been 
proscribed in India as containing seditious matter. 

Mr. RICHARDS replied that certain other issues of the paper had been 
proscribed in .some Provinces, and the Governments of India could only use 
their powers of proscription against those issues which fell within the provisions 
of the law. 

Prisoners in Indi.an Gaols. 

■Mr. MILLS, drew the attention of the Under-Secretary of State to the 
Report of the Visainir Gaol Enquiiy Committee, and asked whether, seeing 
that the “bel-chain” by which prisoners are chained together at niglit is still 
in u.se in Indian gaols and no .scavenger is employed in such cases to prevent 
insanitary conditions, he would advise the Government of India to abolish this 
practice. 

.Mr. RICHARDS stated that the Government of India had brought to the 
notice of the local Government the Gaol Committee’s strong condemnation of 
this method of securing prisoners, and had expressed the hope that it would be 
prohibited except when it was ahsolutcly iiidispensahla as a protection against 
escape. 
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The O^Dwyer-Natf Libel Case. 

The famous Owyer-Nair Lihel Case, in which Mr. Justice Me Cardie played 
the infamous part of a Daniel and tried to justify the conduct of General Dyer 
and >Sir Michael O’Dwycr in India, arose in thi,s way. In his book entitled 
“ Gandhi and Anarchy ” written about 1920 mainly under the instructions of 
the Government of India Sir Sankaran Nair had made (a^rtain mild criticism 
on the administration of the I’unjah by Sir Michael O’Dw.ver during the horrible 
days of the Martial Law in 1919. Sir Michael took exception to these remarks 
of Sir Sankaran and brought in a libel .suit for damages. The trial coinmonccd 
on April JO before Mr. Justice McCardie and a special British Jury and went 
on from day to day over the protracted period of five weeks. During the whole 
of the proceedings the judge showed an nnjndicial bias for Sir Michael and by 
ohiter-aictaf: tbrown here and tbere prejudiced the mind ot the jury. A Britislr 
Jury, as ])revious cases, such a.s the Tihik-Chirol case, and the Besant case, have 
shown, is too patriotic to let down a. coiintrynien of theirs in face of such an 
abstract idea as justice where another race is concerned, d’tiis is almost an 
every day experience in India. However, in tlii.s case, the jury apart, the judge 
himself gave such an atrocious snniniing tip of the case to the jury that it has 
raised a stoimi of controversy both in India and in Kngland. Below is given a 
stimmary of tliis long notorions summing up. In the end, it rentains to he said. 
Sir Michael won his case and was aivardcd £500 as damages together with whole 
cost of the suit, namely, some £15,000, 


Justice Me. Cardie’s Summing up, 

Mr. Justice McCAKryK .said tlial he did not regret the length of tho hear¬ 
ing in view of the nature of tlio case. He was glad to sec that, whatever 
criticisms had been made on tin; conduct of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and of other 
officials in India, no one had challenged in the slightest measure the iiieorrnp- 
tihility or efficiency of the military and civil officers who had been called as 
witnesses. The,jury would include nieii and women of dilforeiit political parties. 
He had never helo'ngcd to a political part.v. He had always regarded politic.s 
as a somewhat clamorous branch of sociological science. Tho truth might lie 
between two political parties. When he regarded the [lurties in the case not 
be better put than that they should ask themselves: “AVhat would lie the 
verdict of 12 Jtidian men of education and respoii.sihility, bo they Mabomedans, 
Hindus, or Sikhs?" 

The right to make fair comment was an important right, ft was impor¬ 
tant to maintain it. Kven gros.s exaggeration would not make a comment 
unfair; nor would the fact that the opinion expressed was prejudiced. But 
the comment must be honest arid it nui.st l:c without malice. The C|iiestinn for' 
the jury was whether any fair man, however prejudiced, would have .said what 
was coutaiaed in the criticism comjrlained of. 1'he first defence on the plead¬ 
ing was the defence of justification ; the onus wa.s on the defendant to prove 
that, Counsel for the defence had, however', put the defence of fair cummeut 
first and that of ju.stificatiou .second. 

Iteferring to the alleged outrage during the period of recruiting, his 
Lordship pointed out tliat it was most iinpoitant to maintain a trne perspective, 
especially as the jury had to consider wdiat was the knowledge of Sir Michaci 
O’Dwyer, The Punjab was twice the sisre of Kngland, with a population of 
20 millions. It was vei-y different from a placid English country. If the 
evidence of what happened in .some places were true, there wa.s terr-orism If 
it were true, it was profoundly regrettable that such things should have occur¬ 
red. It seemed to him that the difficulty in corning to the conclu.sion that there 
wfliS widespread sysfceni^ of terrorism Ifiy in tlio of the evidence which 

had been called by tlie jiiaintifi. lie did not think that all tlie evidence whic'h 
had been taken for the defendant on romnii.s,sion in fndia had been invented. 

have to con.sider whether that evidence had been exirggoratod'. 
It hir Michael O’Dwyer liad desired that there should be oppression he would 
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have secured iu tlie police a powerful weapon, but the evidence was that ho 
forbade the employment of p)olice in recruiting. Sir Michael O'Uwyer also 
directed that any incidents of. opprea.siou .should bo mentioned to the Govern¬ 
ment at once, tt' lie de,sired oppression why should he not sniilo and let it go 
on, if it existeil? 

Throughout the <!asc no witness had been called to say tliat he himself made 
a .single complaint to Sir .Micluiel O’Uwyer either verbally or in w'riting although 
tliere were men of edneatioa and position among the witnesses for the defence. 
If there were a sulrstautial nieasiiro of terrorisjn how camo it that during the 
wliole of tlie period wliicli had been covered not a .single native newspaper had 
suggested that .'.ucH things wore taking plaeeP His Lordship added: “If you 
IhiiiK tiiat this lihel merely meant that certain subordinates of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer had been guilty of irregular conduct, that would be one thing, because 
\'oii might ciiticize .some of them, lint is that tlio charge which lias been 
madeP in my view', the defendant has failed to prove that the plaintiff ever 
instigated or authorised a single act of terrorism.” 

General Dyer’s action. 

Turning to Amritsar, hi.s Imrdship sngge.sted that a definition of an 
atrocity was something done. “ with a desire to indulge in the linst of hurting.” 
tie continual: Wits General Dyer guilty ol an atrocity? I am tpiito aware 
that what I now .say will he fully considered, and perhap,s difl'ered from, by 
you and by others. But 1 cannul lielp feeling that the word “ atrocity ” ought 
not lightly to be applied to a inau who inigtit Imve been guilty of an error of 
judgment, lint who iulmittedly acted with absolute integrity' and honesty of 
purpose. Tim word “ atrocity ’’ is to he considered with regard to what 1 
regard as the prime duly of.every Govo.rumont, be it in England, or in India, 
or elsewdiere, to muiutaiu order and In rcv>res.s anarchy. Witliont the enforce¬ 
ment of law there can ho no good thing for the peojilo. I .siippn.so that the 
prohlcni is; How shall order be maintained and anarchy repre.ssed?” When 
I go from tills country to the I’linjah I begin to feel at once that all the 
treuti.ses on civil govi'nimciit that I have rcail, all the jmlitical l)ioorie.s wliicli 
I liiiv^. lii'iii'd disou.ssed, arc really pat to tiic test. It i.s a problem w'hicli 
touches every one of the Indian Prliieo.s and the. population niidor them. In 
considering whether Gmieral Dyer was guilty of an atrocity, 1 .sngge.st that you 
ask yourselves whellier, if Gcni'ral Dyer liad been a Muliomodaii officer, lie 
•lOuld have Ineii guilty of an atrocity in acting as he did.” 

^ His Lordship went <m to say that the Hinitor Committoo had not called 
(icncral Dyer s action an atrocity. “ In uliy e,vent,” ho said, “ one cannot 
help feeling that tlie time and the method of General Dvor’.s puui.slimout, if he 
were wrong, were most unfortunate. It'may he said that the full facts were 
not known to tlio authorities at home, hut after the events of April 13, IfilD, 
Oeiicral Dyer n’a,s approved.hy Ids superior olficers and wa.s given a command' 
(ill the Alghan IVar) in wliicli lie coiidiictod operations with distinction. It wa.s 
more than a year after Amritsar that he was told that no further u.se could he 
loiiml lor his .services. He. was puuisheil with a .severity that could only bo 
rcidizcd by those who were cognizant of the great pride in tlieir service of the 
olficers of the British Army.” 

Hi.s Lordship reviewed the events which had occurred at Amritsar before 
Hr.' arrival of (loiieral Dyer and ,s;ud that General Dyer, knew of those events, 
As lar as ho could see not a single Indian I'.ersnii or Indian building had hceii 
attacked but onlv European por.son.s and European buildings. The mob wa.s 
111 piissfssioii of tlie city. It was unfortunate that there were, children among 
tho.se present in tin stpiare hut there had been no ovideiiee of the preseiico 
111 woman. If it wive a meeting of men gathered together in .such cirenm- 
stancesy what wis meant by tliat mooting? The re.soliitioiis of tlie meetino' 
might he innoeei.t hut that was a deviee well known in the history of seditions 
enme I he, (|Uestion wa.s not w'liat w-ero llic formal resolution,s at'the mooting 
but. who were the speaker.s. There were eight speakers, and all were afterwards 
eoiivietod of murder, or eomplieity in murder, or of sedition. About what were 
t!u'v lUKii'essin^' Diat nieetinf:>;? 

Mr, .Til, slice McCardie, eoutinning hi.s siimming-np. resumed Ills comment on 
Hie action of General Dyer in firing on the crowd at Amritsar on April 13 1919. 
ido suul thati General TJyer hud niude Btateiiients on various matters. Sir 
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Walter Schwabe had rightly drawn attention to the fact that Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer said in evidence that on the statement made 1)5' General Dyer to the. 
Hunter OominiUeo his (General D.ver’s) eondnet was iiidcfcnsible. Jjater, 
however, General D.yer made a statement to the Army Council and tiroughfc 
before the authorities eirciinnstauces which apparently' had not been present m 
his mind when he gave evidence before tlie Hunter Committee. Among other 
thing.?, he stated that thej’e was a clear conviction in existence that a deter¬ 
mined and organized movement yvas in progress to destroy' all the Enrojieans 
on the spot and to carry the movement thronghont the I’linjab, and that in the 
meeting in the .square at Amritsar, he had before him a mob with an express 
intention to (diallengc British aiithority and to defy him to tahe any efl'ectiyc 
action again them. Sir Walter Schwabe had, however, ])ointcd ont that, in' 
.spite of that, General Dyer was punished. In the present hearing further fact,? 
might have come to light. 

The body of te.stimony about Amritsar was great. In considering it they 
(the jury) must remember that the matter whi<-h was im))ortant was, wlmt was 
feared at the time and not the opinion which was formed afterward.s-. 


The (losition at Amritsar. 

His Lord.ship referred to the conditions at Amritsar before April 13 and to 
the fears of mutiny among the Indian troops and of troubles from Afghanistiin. 
He continued-.—-iStippose that General Dyer's force luid been wiped out, what 
would have happened? 'I'he eonsecpietiees might have been appalling. Tliat is 
a factor which you must consider when you weigh the (luestion whether wlmt 
General Dyer did was aii atrocity. Rebellion,s lead to insurrections. Insurrec¬ 
tions load to civil wars, (hvil wars are terrible things. In this case, dealing 
with matters of high policy as we are, one has only to reniemher that grave 
evils may sometimes demaiid grave remedK's. 

The action of- General Dyer received the approlmtion of all the. military 
.authorities, luit 1 do not myself pa.v undue weight to Unit, for it may well 
be that the instinct of loyalty of one .soldier for another might lead to that 
approval, Wlieii wo ask onr.sclves whether what General Dyer did was an 
atrocity we must reniemher the man and the cii-ciimstances. General Dyer was 
a man whose career hatl been distinguished, a man admittedly of high character 
who on this day performed, a.s he said, a horrihlc duty and pe?-formed it, as is 
again admitted, witli ahsointe honestv of purpose. 'I'he question whether liis 
act was an atrocity'—whatever may be the meaning you give to that word-■ 
raises an interesting and a serious ((iiestiun. One, ca'iniot’ help asking oneself 
how this matter was regarded by the Sikhs of Amritsar and of ilie surrouviding 
places. They were on the spot. They knew all. If (Jeneral Dyer’s action iiail 
been an atrocity one would iuivc thought that tlm Sikhs wmild be outraged 
hecamse Amritsar was tlieir holy city. I cannot liel|) attaching some imjmrtance 
to the curious and striking evidence that after the firing on the mob was ovei- 
and order hud been restin-cd, Sikli priests congratnlated and thanked General 
Dyer and insisted on his being baptized as a iSikli, a unique honour. Wliy, 
if the firing were an atrocity, was thi.s honour conferred on General Dvei- hv 
the Sikhs? 

The que.stion whether General D.ver acted rightlv or wrongly i.s for yon. f 
said in the course of my opening words to you that f should express liiv own 
opinion on certain thing.? subject to your own judgment. .Speaking w'itii full 
deliberation and kiunviu.g the whole of the evidciu-e given in thi.s case, f expres.s 
my view that General Dyer in the gr.ave and exceptional ciroumstances acted 
rightly, and in ray opinion, he w'as wrongly punished hv the Sccrctarv of ,Stii(e 
for India. That is my view, and I ncei.1 scarcely .sav that I have weighed every- 
circumstani-e and every detail wliich wa.s put before tiie flnntoi- Gommiltcc. 

,Su! MiCTi.ti!!, O’DwvKn's Rusi'ONSiini.j'iV, 

If you take an opposite view the question then arises whctlior General 
Dyer s action was an airm-ity' committed by Sir Micliucl O’Dwyer, which is a 
different thing. Refore you attribute to Sir Michael O’Dw'yer re.spoii- 
sihilit.v for this matter y'ou must ask yourselves wliothcr ho really ilid commit 
lair_ sen.se of the words, Refore y'ou can sav that he is to he deemed 
to ho respon,sihle in any fair sense of the phrase you must reniemher that he 
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was not i*t Amritsar him,soil' but at Lahore, a good many miles away. But Sir 
Aliehaol O’Dii'yer iu no way authorized or iu.stigated what General Dyer waa 
going to ilo; lie did not know what was going to happen. In what way is lie to 
De eliui'gcd with having eonmiitted an atroeity it there were one? Stress has 
heeii laid on tlip approval whi<-li he al'terward.s gave to General Dyer’s action, 
hut suhsequuut up))roval .seents to l>e a very ditl’ereiit thing from instigation, 
t an you in any lair sense ot the words say that a man conunits an atroeity of 
whii'h he previously knows nothing whatever heeause, on the rerjuest of a 
general olHeer ol' high |)osiliun, he ai'terw'ard.s in the cireumstanees agrees with 
what lia.s l.oen done? 

t'oiisiderii g whellier there wa.s a w idespread consiiiracy against the British 
iiilc 111 the Ptiiijah in 191!), his Lordship said that in the evidence of unrest 
at tliat time lie had not ohserveil one instance in wliich an Indian individual 
wa,s iittai'hed or an Indian .shop Iniriicd. ,\11 he W'ould say was that if the 
same evidmce had been given on a charge again,st two or more persons of con¬ 
spiracy in the Pnnjali, he would hold that tlierc was a pvima facie case to go 
to the jury, 'riio jury would have to coirsider whetlier the men who thought 
lliat iroiihle wa.s brewing at Lahore were nervous, and whether it W'as an 
atrocity to lire on the mob ty inoveiit incidents iviiich it vvas feared might 
occur. 


I'liK I’sK Of Ahhoiu-anhs. 

'the events at Gu.jruiiwalu rai.seU the iiuestioii of the use of aeroplanes 
during tim<;.s oJ' civil uisturhaucc.s. It was a yne.scioii partly of political cx- 
peitieucy, p.irtly ol practical iiece.ssity, and partly oi ethical insiiiicc. 'the real 
iiilliculiy 111 till: mse of aeroplanes was in oeiiiiiiig the c.xlciit to w'hicii bomUs 
were to he droiijied or njacliiiie guns u.sed. iSir rsuiiKaraii i'Vair liud said that 
I lie taking ul iiiuocent life wa.s not jii.stdied iu any cireumstanees; that it 
would lie wiong to save the lives ot 1,001) iiinoceiit person,s by dropping a honib 
which iiiighi kill, one iiiiioceiit [lersoii. I’lie application of liiat principle could 
not he conliacd to the use ol aeroplanes; it iiiust logically extend to me firing 
on a crowd by troops or police, (t an.y man who wa.s going to a nuuxleruns 
meeting clioie to take a chiUl with luni, the whole inoh, uccoraing to iSir Sanka- 
I'lin iNiiir s (lieory, would ho iiiiiimne, 'I'he extent to winch aeroplanes were 
uscil at Guji'anwalu anti tlie nianner in widen tJie.v were used were matter,s on 
whicli opiiucn might dilfor. If [Sir iMichael U’Dwyer had asked the military 
111 take out aeropiaac.s anti to drop (loiiihs ami use maciiine gnus on persons 
working pciiceluiiy in the lichls, be would clearly have been wrong. But if Sir 
-Michael U'Dwyei and the general oflicor commiindiiig meant that the aeroplanes 
.should only use bomh.s or machine guns against a crowd which was about to 
attack hmlding.s or to murder, that ua.s a wliolly dilforeut thing. 'J ho jury 
would have tu consider what Sir iVtichaol 0'Dw,ver really uuthorizeu. 

In Ills view, tiiere was ample power to impose iiiartial law in the Pniijali. 
It wa,s ilechiicd by the Governincut of India at Simla, wliieh was not far from 
the area ol ilisturhance.s, where the Goveniiiienl was surrounded by advisers, 
iiiclntliug Sir Sankaraii j\air. II martial law were once tleciarod it ougiit to he 
cxoicisetl witn tiimiie,s.s and rigour. On the other liaiid, it ought not to he 
admiiiistcred in mere caprice or with an unnecessary severity. I'hore was no 
doubt that Sir iMichael O’Dw.yer secured the declaration of martial law be¬ 
cause he asked lor it. 

Ill conclusion, his Lordship said that the eulogiuin which wa.s pa.ssed on 
Sir -Michael (•’Dw.ycr by the Goveruiiiciit of India and the Secretary of State 
and which ivas described by Sir Saiikarau Nair in his book a.s an “outrage on 
Indian pidilic opinion,” referred to the wiiole period during whiidi Sir iMichael 
O’Dwyor occu|iicd the po.sition of Lioutciiaiit-Goverinir of tlie I’anjah. It Wa.s 
line that a large number of riew.sjiapci's in India criticized the ad'miiii,stration 
ol Sir Michael O'Dwyer. It had been said that no newspaper expressed ap- 
|jroha1,u)ii of it. lie (hi.s fjordship) sometimes wondered what public opinion 
was. It wa.s a mee point how it was created and whether public opinion rapre- 
sciitod Iho views ol tlie body of busy working folk or whether it represented the 
I ii.uv.s ol ihuse who owuicd or eoiidueled new,spapers. If there wore a wide 
spread de.sire lo osc the events in the Piiujab in April, 1919, for propaganda 
puiposcs they might well had a eertaiii miii'orniity of opinion in a great nart of 
the newspapers of India. i v i 
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India at Stake. 

Under the caption “India At Stake" Sir Michael O’Dwyer issued the following 
letter to the Press after his victory in the Nair Libel Case:— 

Five years ago, in April 1919, a few months after the Armistice, a sorions 
rcheliion broke out in the Central Punjab. It was the result of Gandhi’s 
agitation against the Rowlatt Bitl.s, .supported by the most malignant campaign 
of misrepresentations that ever deluded an-ignorant and creduloirs people. 

The fir.st outbreak took place at Delhi, the iieadquarters of tlie Ooveni' 
ment of India, on March 30, and the rebellion started in Ami'itsar on April 
10. Tlie rebels murdered every European on whom they could lay hands, 
and attempted to murder Eiiropean woiiion. At the .same time, tliroughont 
the Punjab, and in other parts of India, most determined attempts were made 
to wreck tltc coinmiinications leading to the North-West Frontier by cutting 
the telegraph, tearing up the railway, and burning bridges, so as to prevent 
the movement of troops towards the frontier. 

.\k(;ijan Hopes, 

By this it was hoped to facilitate the inva.si(Mi of Northern India by the 
new (and then hostile) Amir of Afgbanistau and the frontier tribes, with 
whom the fomentors of the rcheliion kept in communication, and on who.so 
help they were relying to overthrow llriti.sh rule in India, 

On April 12, 1919, a strong military force, .skilfully handled, re-establish¬ 
ed control of Lahore. On the same date (ieiicral Dyer took charge of the 
military .situation at Amritsar, with instructions to re-cstahlish civil control. 
His task was no easy one. He Imd only 1,090 men—400 British, COO Indians 
(mo.stl.y untrained)—to protect the 100 European wojnen ami cliihireji collected 
in the fort, to guard the civil station, to safegnaril iii.s communiention.s, and 
to overawe the ho,stile mobs, numbering tens of thousands, in a city of 150,0(0 
people. 

Ok nuns Dekird 

On (he nidniiiig <il April l.'l, ho spent four hours with the District Mitgis- 
trate in jniblicly iiriKciiiming hy ln'ut of drum, iu uincteen dilicis'iif places in 
the city, that all gatherings of eight or more would he bred upon. Mis pro¬ 
clamation was received aitli derision its mere ‘‘idulf’’ wliicli lie had not t.lio 
power to enforce. 

Ill defiance of ids orders, a hcpstilc gathering of lo.OOO to 20,(i0ll iicrsoiis as- 
semhied a few lioiirs later. It was convened hy a man who liad played a 
leading part in the murder of the bank managers on tlie lOtli, and \va,s addres¬ 
sed by eight of the men who had taken a prominent part in tlie murderous 
outrages and robeilioiis proceedings of the previou.s days. General flyer, in pur¬ 
suance of the warning.s ho liad given, opened fire on this gathering, which he 
regarded—and who can .say he was wrong ?—as “ tlie rebel army,’’ with the 
.small force at his disposal—fifty Indian troops armed with rifles, backed by 
forty Gurkhas carrying kukris. i i 

Dyer’s prompt uction, repellent to hunscli persoiuilly but diotateu by a 
stern sense of duty in a supreme r-nsis, smashed the rebellion at its source, and 
though it unfortunately involved the loss of nearly 400 lives, it undoubtedly 
averted the far greater bloodshed wbicli the sjircad of the rebellion would 

have entailed. . , . ,, , ,, , ,,, i - i i 

When the news of his action .spread, in a few day.s the rebellion subsulcd 
evervwbere. and not aiiotlier shot bad to bo fired iu the Runjab, Order was res 
tored before the Afghan invasion began early in May, and the Afghans, wlio loul 
counted on finding a rebelliou.s country and a mutinous Army ready to aclcomo 
them, were confronted with a loyal people and an Army ‘2(10,099 strong to 

bar forces of disorder had for the moment been paralysed, 

and the fomenters of rebellion a.s well as their ignorant dupes had been brought 
to speedy justice in a few months. The British Raj had never been so secure. 

And then came the beginning of the debacle. The Extremist friends 
throughout India and the leading rebels of the Pun.iab wlmsc plans bad been 
foiled bv the prompt mea.snres taken, started again, under Gandhi s leadership, 
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tiiiother pm{Y*Riinda of calumny and iins-rexn'esentation carried out with extra* 
ordinary skill and supported by ignorant or unscrupulous partisans in this coun- 
try, to discredit the men and the measures—tlio so-called “Punjab Atrocities’"— 
by wluc'ti the i-ebenioii hud been suppressed. Tiiriid or ambitious English politi- 
oiiui.s ncre and in India, eager- to secure at any cost a favourable atmosphere 
lor the rclorrns then heloro Parliament, played into their hands. The true 
facts of the r-ebollion were not for months disclosed to the British Press and 
Public; all the rebels but a small fraction guilty of the most atrocious crimes 
were amnc'sticd in Derremher, 1911)—and niaii.y of them at once resumed their 
career of seditious agitation. 


IIUMIUI.STION. 

The triumph of the Indian extremists was now complete. They had 
forced the Government of India to a complete and humiliating surreirdor. I'or 
two years after this Gandhi was supreme in India, while his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Montagu, directed the destinies of India from WTiiteliall as Secretary 
of Sfuto. During these two years disorder and anarchy stalked iincheckcd 
over the length and breadth of India, culminating in the Malabar rehellion of 
19i20-‘.fl, nhich, thougii a small local allair, cost 10,000 lives again,st the 500 
i.l Ihc Dll ijuh rehellion. 

The action taken against Dyer and others was used by the Khilafat revo¬ 
lutionaries to per.suade the ignorant Moplas that rebellion wa.s a safe game. 
Then came another dnuuatie turn of the wheel. In March, 1922, on liie samo 
day, Mr. Montagu tell from ofhee and Gandhi was arrested and orought to 
trial for the sedition which ho had for mouths been boasting of spreading by 
all the nieiiiis in liis power. 

For .some time “the land (India) bad comparative re.st.” But Gandhi’s 
success in defying a weak Govovnmeut had roused up many others to follow 
in his footitejis, and to-day the triiculcrit Akali Siklrs of the Punjab are the 
fighting arm of the Extremist ('ongres.s Party that is aiming at the subversion 
of British rule either by overt or covert method.s. 

Mctiipeu Ari'iiovED 

The devclopinent of their so-caded “non-violent” methods may he gathered 
from tile resolution of tiie Bengal Congress a few days ago publicly approving 
of the patriotic action of the Bengali murderer of Mr. Day—an English-stock” 
broker in ('alcutta, vviioin the murderer mistook for the Chief of tiie Police, 
and yet Tie Secretary of State tor India .sees no iuirm in carrying on "a 
private con-espondeiK-e with members of this Party in India as to grave 
political issues, and the doors of the India Office are open to many of them 
who are now pushing their subversive propaganda in this country. No wonder 
loyal Indians, .still tiie vast majority, openly say : “How long can a Govern¬ 
ment last from which its friends have nothing to hope, its foes nothing to 
fear?” 

But one wonders hoiv long public opinion here will continue to tolerate 
the apathy and inaction under which India i.s steadily relapsing into aiiarcliy. 
.Arc our statesmen like tlie Bourbons, wlio forget everything aiid”learn nothing? 
In the gloomy horizon one can discern one ray of hope. 

Barrisii .Iusticb 

An English Judge and jury li.ave just liad to review the circumstauce,s in 
which General Dyer—now .sorely stricken with bodily infirmitv—had to act 
at Amritsar on April 1919. T’hu .Judge suniined up Ills conclii.sion.s in the 
following memorable passage. 

“Speaking -with full deliberation, and knowing the whole of the evidence given in 
this case, I express my view that General Dyer, under the grave and exceptional circum- 
rtances, acted rightly and in my opinion upon this evidence, he was wrongly nunished 
by the Secretary of State tor India.” ^ mouou 

'rhis vindication proves tliat in the long run Briti.sh Justice at least rises 
•superior to piiIitK-al considerations.” One wants no more Jallianwala Baehs • 
one wants no more Dyers as victims to political expediency; still less does 
one wanr nioi-e Mopla rehellions. But tiie luw-lossness and contempt for authoritv 
nmy rampant must inevitably lead as in the past to disorders'and rehellion 
which in turn must he repressed by military force. ’ 
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It is time that the Britisli people made it dear to those to whom they 
have delegated their responsibility that their first duty is to secure to the Indian 
masses that peace and orderly ))rogress which are now being seriously enden- 
gered by the unbridled licence of, and under the encouragement given to, self- 
seeking or ambitious or openly seditious politicians. 

Mrs, Bezant’s Reply. 

To that letter of Sir Michael, circulated and applauded all over England, the 
solitary voice of Mrs. Besant who was then in England in connection with the National 
Convention Deputation to the Secretary of State, was raised in protest. In reply 
to the late Kaisar of the Puiiiab, Mrs. Besant wrote the following to the Press, but 
no English Paper would print even this medest reply except Mr. Brailsford's paper, 

“ the Standard.” Mrs. Besant wrote:— 

The above three words are the title of an article by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., K.G.S.i., ex-ldeut.-Governor of the Punjab, lu a Sunday pa|)er. 
There are certain corrections and oinniission in his article, which should he 
.supplied. 

Ho states that the “rebellion started in Amritsar on April 10, and that 
the rebels murdered every European on whom the.v could lay hands, and at¬ 
tempted to murder European women”. He omits to .state that “the ?'ebels” 
were a number of men who went peaceably and unarmed tow'ards the Givil 
Lines to ask w'hither two Indian leaders had been removed, wlio were sto))pod 
by soldiers ere they reaehed the la'ites, who made no effort to disobey, but sat 
down on the road, beating their breu.sts and wailing for their lost friends. 
On tlii.s mourning crowd the soldiers fired at short range. On this the un¬ 
provoked mourning turned to rage; and the men caught u]) .sticks and 
bars, and rushed into tlie town uud killed four or five European men, 
and struck an Elirojieati woman, who was rescued by Indians, The 

crowd burnt some buildings and disi)crsed, and no further rioting oc¬ 
curred. On the nth and 12th, the Police arrested a ntiniher of men, 
and there wa.s no resi.stanco. On the iiig!)t of tlie 12th, General Dyer 

arrived, and on tlie morning of the llltli proclaimed that no meeting should 
be held. The 13tli was a festival, und many villagers crowded into Amritsar, 
men, ivonien and little cliitdrcu, and mssombled in a walled-in .space, with a 
few narrow outlets. At 1 o’clock, General Dyer was informed that a crowd 
was assembling. He, waited till about 4 o'clock, and tbon marebed down a ith 

50 riflemen and 40 Gurkhas with knives. J.uckily the wido.st inlet to the square 

was nut wide enough to admit a machine gun. The crowd wa,s doing no harm, 
was listening quietly to a speaker. Without warning, lie gave the order to 
fire, and the panic-stricken crowd fled at once to the narrow outlets. These 
were cpilckly closed by tlie dead and dying, and the soldiers continued to fire into 
the unre.sisting croa'd till their ammunition was oxliniisted, leaving some 500 
dead, and more than as many lying wounded. They lay there till the next day, 
untended, through the terrible heat of the night, without even water, save a 
little brought by some bravo men and ivomeii, at the ri.sk of their lives, walking 
in the streets being forbidden under pain of being shot. General Dyer has 
never pretended that the crowd was riotous or “tiiniultiioiis” ; he shot the 
people down, us he said, “ to give a lesson.” The remainder of the 
lesson was given in the shocking outragc.s under Alartial Law, the 

flogging.s of niitricd men, the penning of other,s up In the burn¬ 
ing sun, shelterless, the imprisoning of others in iron cages, in 

which they could not even lie down, the tortures, the savage sentences. The 
“crawling order,” which shocked even Sir Michael O’Dwyer, by bis own con¬ 
fession, applied to the lane in wliicli tho English woman was assaulted, and 
in this a flogging post was set up, tied to wliicli boys were flogged into in.seiisi- 
bility in the vain hope of obtaining from them knowledge they did not possess, 
and any Inttian who had to ])ass througli it was forced by soldiers to wriggle 
aloinr on his stomaeh, and if he tried to lift liiniself on to his knees to relieve 
the pain, ho was struck with the butts of rifles or jirodded aith a bayonet. 

The result of the “lesson” has been seen ever since in the state of the 
PuTiiab, the bitter hatred felt towards the English, the many riots, tho boy¬ 
cott of'the Prince of Wales, the alienation of the .Sikh.s, tlie general distriisf 
of British iironiises, the Non-Go-operatioii Movement, the revival of secret 
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coiKspirac}’, the ileliherate bifeakiug of laws, and the thousands innirlsonod lor 
breaking thoin, and, on the ex]>ir.y of their sentences, liailed us martyi's by 
shontinfj crowds and covered witli ilowers. To lie .sent to pri.son i.s no loiifjer 
a di.sgraee; it is a coveted honor. .As (jladstono said of the imprisoned Irish 
“rebels”; “They iiave jnade the pri.soii the temple of Liberty.” Misguided f 
A'es. Blit these re.snlts are the le,ssons learnt by Indian,s by the massacre of 
Amritsar and the Alartial Law atrocities in the Punjab. General Dyer did not 
crii.sh a revolution, he created one whicli is still going on, 

I, who write, have fought the Non-Co-Operation Movement from its ince))- 
tion, liavo been liowled down by angry mobs for counselling constitutional 
means only, ami jeered at in the streets. All of ns who have tried to popularise 
the Heforms have met with a similar fate. Our persevering efforts were begin¬ 
ning to have some effect; 8ir Sankaran Nair's book bad done considerable good; 
he has had his reward from an English jury. The Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State for India sliowed sympathy with the .sntferings of families 
whose bread-winners had been slaughtered or maimed for life, by giving sneb 
poor compensation ns money eonld g:ive, ami had the audacity to declare that 
Indian life was ns sacred as English life. Tlie verdict of the .jury 

lias shuttered thai idea, and the .liidge has coiulemned tlie aetioii 
of the Indian and Eiigli.sh Exeeiitive Governments. I was not aware 

before tlint a Judge might condeiiiii tits Majosty’.s Executives, hut 

must pivsiime tliat His Maje.st.y’s legal representatives may review ami 
taiind, without giving them opportunity for defeneo. His Majesty’s 

lepreseiitative.s of ttie Exeeiitive, to the liiige ilelight iu The Mitrninn I'ltsI. 
But wliat will ho the effect in Judia f The lesson taught in the Bunjah con¬ 
vinced India- as t he comparatively trifling Boterloo .Vlassacre convinced Eng- 
laiKt --that a people’s lives are not safe, until they win political power, and it 
gave a tremendous impetus to Home Bide. The punishment of Sir Sankaran 
Nair, and the “vindication of General Dyer” will give another great impulse 
to the campaign for winning Dominion Status in Imlia, Oiir task in winning 
It coii.ititiiL.otcidy will he rendered much harder, for the advocate.s of con- 
siiiracy to overthrow British rule will Ix' greatly strengthened. J grant that 
an unarmed peopk- can fi>r n finii' he emved down by a Nation armed to the 
teeth with modern weapons, witli nerophinos raining bombs on hfilple.s,s towns 
and villages. But I deny that the Briti.sii peojilo will for long allow the hold¬ 
ing of Imlia subject, by lessons like that tanglit by General Dyer. But if 
India, in desimir, embraces the teachings of the Swara.jists and refitses to pay 
tnxe.s—as uirs tlireatoned by Mr. Patel in the Iiidiun Legislative. Assembly, 
and this trial may lead to tlial —can they he eolleetod tiy aeroplanes and 
liomhs t 

'Phis trial lias made it neees.sary for Britain to ehooso her road. S'inir/n.i/ 
/'.’.r/ii i',v.s says that “in the last resort we hold India by the sword, and as guar- 
dmn.s of eivilisatioii'’--hy ma.s.saeres H—“ive dare not let it slip from onr gp'asp”. 
That i.s miseliievoii.s rubbl.sh. Two liundreil and forty millions of people can¬ 
not permanently he held liy force, and any attempt, would mean the .stirring 
ii|) of A.sia agaiiust Europe. India eiui only be held by tics of niiitiiiil love and 
trust, now .strained almost to the breaking point. Let ffritain eo-operate with 
India iu establushing Home Bnle, and then, only then, will India remain a 
contented partner ui the Commonwealth and a hniwark ot Great Britain’s 
Self-Governing Dominions in the I'kist. Japan, China, .Afgli.uristiui. Persi.',, 
Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, .Angora, are all inhabited by mlored Nations, and they 
arc all aivakc: they would not tolerate the holding down of their colored 
hrethrcii ; only the Biissian Bolshevists would rejoiee if Britain were mad 
enough to stir up all Asia again,st her by forgetting the words of warning, 
that they who take the .sword shall perish by the sword, Britain has the 
splendid op[iortiinitv of nnitiiig white and colored races, Europe and .Asia, 
West and Ifa.st, b.v luicepting India as a Self-Governing Dominion in the C'om- 
nioinvealth. Bin; tlio o|)portiinitv, if rejected, will pass out of her reach. 

Sir Michael O’Dw.ycr, who has won the libel action which lie hronght 
against Sir Sankaran Nair, takes a gloomy view of the present state of India 
ill the .significant article whicli lie eontribntes to mir columns. 

Sir Aficliael stands for the traditional ideas and polie.y of the men who 
have governed India with no thought of self-interest and with little belief in 
mild and conciliatory efforts to deal with extremism, while Ijord Olivier, Secre- 
(arv of State for Imlia in a Socialist Government, represents a very different 
■ UKI 
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school of tlioiiglit, 'J’here is less, however, which divides them in iJolicy tlmn 
might speiii. Midway, as u great, powerful and moderating iiiHneiiee, comes 
H, H. the Aga Khan, who in a recent issue of 77m Stmday Kj-pri’X) made a 
striking pnmoiiiieemoiit on India and Inrliaii polie.v. Kxtreinists of every 
kind are perilous to the peace and the ordered progress of comm nil itie.s, and 
blind repres,sion iniglit well bring in its train the evils which impotent weak¬ 
ness must aggravate. 

Meanwhile it is urgently important that the people of this country and 
ol this Kmpire should seek to under,stand the problem of India, difficult as it 
may he, and thus to force a clear cut policy' on any' Government whicli umler- 
takes the I'a.st respon,sibilitie.s of Kinpire. In tlie la,st resort we hold India by 
the sword, and as gnartlians of civilisation we dare not let it slip from onr gras)). 
A higher sanction than mere self-interest holds us to our task. 'I'o find tlie 
right way, to reconcile reason with aiithorit.v, to show complete firmness with¬ 
out being pushed into oppression—that is the ta.sk of Imperial gov'eriuinee. 
that IS the task which cmdroiits fhe Britisli (leoples. 



